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The Honourable 
The Minister of Finance 
Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. Minister: 


I refer to the Honourable E.J. Benson's letter of 
March 16, 1970, addressed to Mr. L.C. Audette, former Chairman 
of the Tariff Board, directing the Tariff Board to make a 
study of and report on a number of tariff items relating to 
photographic equipment. 


I now have the honour to transmit the Report of the 
Board in English and in French. A copy of the transcript of 
the proceedings at the public hearing accompanies this Report. 
Yours sincerely. 


? 


Chairman 


Explanation of Symbols Used 


- Denotes zero or none reported 
Indicates that figures are not available 


* Indicates a reported figure which 
disappears on rounding, or is negligible 


The sum of the figures in a table may 
differ from the total, owing to rounding 
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Companies and Agencies Which Made Representations 


A public hearing was held at Ottawa on November 23, 24, 25, 
26, 27 and 30 and December 1 and 2, 1970. 


Representations for the hearing were received from the 
following: 


Canadian Photographic Trade Association 
Bell & Howell Canada Ltd. 
Canadian Kodak Co. Limited, now Kodak Canada Ltd. 
Berkey Photo (Canada) Limited 
* Technolux Products Ltd. 
* Powertronic Equipment Limited 
Canadian General EHlectric Company limited 
* Brevel Products Limited 
The Society of the Plastics Industry of Canada 
* Canadian Battery Manufacturers' Association 
* Union Carbide Canada Limited 
We. Carsen Co. Ltd. 
* Hanimex (Canada) Limited 
The Powers Regulator Company of Canada Limited 
= Kreontceairic. 
Professional Photographers of Canada (1970) Inc. 
x Torontosstar Limited 
The Canadian Association of Broadcasters 
Kastern Sound Company Limited 
* Canadian Film Editors Guild 
Canadian Cable Television Association 
Canadian Business Equipment Manufacturers Association Inc. 
Tecnifax (Canada) Itd., now Scott Graphics Limited 


* Not represented at the hearing when submission presented. 
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1: 
LETTER OF REFERENCE 


Ottawa 4, 
Merch: iy 2970, 


Mr. ou, Ge. “udeuEe, 
Chairman , 

tne -Tariti Board, 
219 Argyle Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Audette: 


I have received representations to the effect that the 
provisions of the Customs Tariff relating to equipment used by 
the photographic industry have become out of date. It has been 
suggested that these provisions be revised to take account of 
developments which have taken place within the last few years. 


I therefore direct the Board to make a study and 
report under Section 4(2) of the Tariff Board Act on the 
following tariff items in Schedule "A" of the Customs Tariff: 


4.6200-2 4.6230-1 4.6300-1 
4.6205-1 4.6235-1 4.6305-L 
46210-1 6240-1 4.6310-1 
4.6215-1 46241 -1 46315-1 
46220-1 h6245-1 4.6320-1 
46225-1 46255-1 4.6325-1 

46330-1 


The Board should include in its study tariff item 
46200-1 in so far as it relates to photographic equipment, and 
such other items as the Board may consider relevant to its 
enquiry. 


If the Boardts study should indicate that amendments 
to the Customs Tariff are desirable, I would request that the 
Board prepare a revised schedule of tariff items, with 
recommendations as to rates of duty. 


I would ask that the Board submit its recommendations 
as soon as possible. 


Yours sincerely, 


i. 0. Benson, 
Minister of Finance. 
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CHAPTER 1: INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 


SCOPE OF THE REFERENCE 


In the letter of reference to the Board, the Minister of 

Finance noted that he had received representations to the effect that 
the existing tariff items relating to photographic equipment had 
become out of date. He directed the Tariff Board to make a study of 
the tariff items which he specified in his letter and such other items 
as it might consider relevant to its inquiry, and requested that the 
Board prepare a revised schedule of items, with recommendations as to 
rates of duty, should its study indicate that this was desirable. 


The tariff items which were listed in the Minister's letter 
cover still and motion picture cameras and projectors, photographic 
lighting equipment, electronic flash apparatus, photocopying equip- 
ment, microfilm, blueprint and whiteprint equipment, equipment for 
processing all kinds of sensitized materials, lenses and optical 
equipment, a great variety of accessories and ancillary equipment and, 
to the extent covered by item 46245-1, sound equipment used in the 
production of motion pictures and by television stations. The items 
specifically referred to the Board also include replacement parts, 
and unfinished, finished and complete parts for use in the manufacture 
of the photographic equipment mentioned above. 


During the course of the inquiry, it came to the Board's 
attention that products admissible under certain circumstances under 
tariff items specifically listed in the Minister's letter were also 
dutiable under tariff items not specifically referred; proposals were 
made to the Board regardless of the current classification. Requests 
were also received that consideration be given to other equipment used 
in photography which is classified under tariff items not specifically 
included in the Reference. In its recommendations, the Board has 
taken account of these proposals and requests. 


The Board's recommendations as to nomenclature or rates, or 
both, affect the coverage of a number of tariff items not specifically 
referred to the Board. The present wording and rates of these items 
would not be changed by the Board's recommendations, but certain 
products would be withdrawn from the coverage of the tariff items in 
question. The Board therefore indicates that, to the extent they are 
so affected, it has included in the Reference the following tariff 
items not specifically referred to it: 40123-1, 42700-1, 43910-1, 
4516-1, ALS2L-1, 1536-1, 44537-1, 1538-1, 4150-1, 61300-1, 62300-1 
and 93907-1. The Board has also included in the Reference, to the 
extent that their coverage will be altered, a number of other tariff 
items, generally known as basket items, which provide for unspecified 
manufactures of various materials such as metals, wood or textiles. 


Some of the goods covered by the tariff items specifically 
referred to the Board are also classified under other tariff items 
when imported by certain qualified end-users: for example, the photo- 
graphic apparatus used by printers is covered by tariff items 41205-1 
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and 41220-1; photographic equipment imported for educational and other 
purposes, by qualified institutions, when of a class or kind not made 
in Canada, is provided for in tariff item 69605-1 and 69610-1. 


The items referred to the Board do not include X-ray appara- 
tus, covered by item 47600-1, nor do they include sensitized materials 
or exposed, processed films other than the slides and filmstrips 
covered by item 46300-1. 


The great variety of goods covered by the 20 items specifi- 
cally referred to the Board indicates the broad scope of Reference 147. 
It includes many different kinds of products and apparatus, of vary- 
ing complexity of design and sophistication, intended for many differ- 
ent uses and produced by different kinds of manufacturing establish- 
ments. Many of the items also include parts for manufacture and 
replacement. 


The equipment within the terms of this Reference is used for 
both recreational and professional purposes and involves the interests 
of large groups of individuals as well as of institutions, commercial 
enterprises and others. Some of the professional and commercial equip- 
ment is used for the reproduction of business documents, for copying 
publications and books, and for microfilming computer output, and 
affects the interests of research organizations and the business 
community; some is used extensively by the motion picture, television 
and cablevision industries. 


The Tariff Items Involved 


The tariff items specifically referred to the Board are 
reproduced below, as they appeared in the Customs Tariff in January 
1973. Items which are bound under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) are indicated by an asterisk (*). Tariff rates which 
are bound under the GATT can be changed only after negotiations with 
the countries affected by the change. It should be noted that tariff 
item 46200-1, which has served as the residual or "basket" item of the 
photographic schedule, was referred to the Board only in so far as it 
relates to photographic equipment. 


Tariff Item 200—1 


Instruments for observation, measurement, experimentation 
or demonstration in respect of natural phenomena, n.O-.p.; 


photographic, mathematical and optical instruments, n.O.p.; 
speedometers, cyclometers and pedometers, n.O.p.e; parts of 


all the foregoing 
Oe aCe y bebe Loi pecs Merete 30 p.ec., General 


GATT Tariff Item 46200-2* 


Klectronic flash apparatus designed to be hand held or 
mounted on hand cameras, including self-contained, battery 
operated power supplies for use therewith, and parts of 
the foregoing 


1x6) PeCey M.F.N. 


Tariff Item 46205-1* 


Cameras, n.Oep., Of a class or kind made in Canada; 
complete parts thereof 


TS PeCeo, BeP. 15 p.ce, MeF.N. 30 p.c., General 


Tariff Item 46210-1* 


Cameras, neOep-, Of a class or kind not made in Canada; 
complete parts thereof 


mo Dec, eben 15 pDeCe, MF.N. 30 pece, General 


Tariff Item 46215-1* 


Cameras and parts thereof for making negatives or positives 
three and one-quarter inches by four and one-quarter inches 
or larger, including carrying cases therefor 


Free, bek. Free, M.F.N. 10 p.ec., General 
Tariff Item 46220-1* 


Cinematograph and motion picture cameras and camera blimps 
for use by professional motion picture producers having 
studios in Canada equipped for motion picture production; 
parts of the foregoing 


Free, BeP. Free, M.F.N. 15 pece, General 


Tariff Item 46225-1* 


lenses, shutters, and parts thereof, for use in the 
manufacture of cameras 


Free, BP. Free, M.F.N. 30 pece, General 
Tariff Item 46230-1* 

Parts, unfinished, for use in the manufacture of cameras 

Free, BP. Free, M.F.N. 7S pece, General 


Tariff Item 46235-1* 


Accessories for cameras, namely: Backgrounds; Colour 
filters and holders; Diffusion discs and holders; Exposure 
meters; Flash guns; Flash tubes for high-speed flash 
apparatus; Lantern slide attachments; Lens hoods; Polar- 
izing screens and holders; Range finders; Stands; Tripods 
and tripod tops; Vignetters; Parts of all the foregoing 


Free, BP. Free, M.F.N. 10 pec., General 


Tariff Item 46240-1* 


Photographic equipment, namely: Densitometers; Ferro-type 
plates; Film or paper processors for photo—finishing; 

Film or print driers; Mounting presses; Negative or sheet— 
film hangers; Print straighteners; Print washers; Printers, 
contact; Printers, projection, commonly known as enlargers, 
for negatives or positives four inches by five inches and 
larger; Printers, power driven, for photo-finishing; Tanks 
or trays for negative and positive processing; Temperature 
controls or heaters for photographic solution; Timing 
deyicees; Parts oreall the foregoing 


Pree .cBelre Free, M.F.N. 10 pec., General 
Tariff Item 46241-1 

Microfilm reader—printers and parts thereof 

Free, BP. Free, M.F.N. 10 pece, General 


Tariff Item L6245-1* 


Optical and magnetic sound equipment; Dollies, or other 
mobile mounting units for motion picture cameras; Booms, 
without wiring, for use with microphones; Motion picture 
editing equipment, namely: film editing machines, film 
splicers, film synchronizers, film viewers, rewinds; 
Parts of the foregoing; 


All the foregoing when for use in the production of 
motion pictures by professional producers having studios 
in Canada equipped for motion picture production 
Free, BP. Free, M.F.N. 15 pec.e, General 

Tariff Item 46255-1 


Rangefinders, flash apparatus, exposure meters, and parts 
thereof for use in the manufacture of cameras 


Free, B.P. Free, M.F.N. 10 pec., General 
xX 
(Expires 30th June, 1973) 


Tariff Item 46300-1* 


Still picture projectors, and slides and film strips 
therefor, n.O.p. 


Free, BP. LOM Bea. alee Ns 25 pecs, General 


Tariff Item 46305-1* 
Motion picture projectors, arc lamps for motion picture 
work, motion picture or theatrical spot lights, light 
effect machines, portable motion picture projectors with 
or without sound equipment; electric rectifiers or 
generators designed for use with motion picture projectors; 
parts of all the foregoing, not including electric light 
bulbs, tubes, or exciter lamps 
Free, BP. 15 pec., MF.N. 35 pece, General 
Tariff Item 10-1 
Still picture projectors combined with sound equipment 


LOD sCenm tebe ED? DeCoy- MoE 30 pec., General 
Tariff Item 46315-1* 

Motion and still picture screens 

Pree. BPs LO-p.c.'), Mero Ns 35 pDeCe, General 


Tariff Item 46320-1 


Lenses, shutters, and parts thereof, for use in the 
manufacture of still and motion picture projectors 


Free, BP. LOip.c. , MEN: 35 pce, General 
GATT T= peC., MPN. 


Tariff Item 46325-1 


Parts, not including electric motors, light bulbs, tubes, 
or exciter lamps, for use in the manufacture of still and 
motion picture projectors, with or without sound equipment 
Free, BP. Tax DeCo, MFLN. 30 p.c., General 
KK 
(Expires 30th June, 1973) 
Tariff Item 6330-1 


Electric motors for use in the manufacture of still and 
motion picture projectors with or without sound equipment 


15.04. be Ps E6't.cs, Mikel 37S pec., General 
KH 
(Expires 3lst January, 1974) 
** These three tariff items have been continued. The M.F.N. rate 
under tariff item 46325-1 was reduced to Free, May 8, 1973. 


Present expiry dates are: tariff item 46255-1 -—- October 31, 
1975; tariff items 46325-1 and 46330-1 — February 28, 1975. 
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TEMPORARY TARIFF REDUCTIONS 


Budget of February 1973 


In the Budget brought down on February 19, 1973, the 
Minister of Finance proposed temporary reductions in the rates of duty 
applicable under a number of tariff items. These reductions, effec- 
tive from February 20th, applied to five items specifically referred 
to the Board, covering mainly cameras and projectors. The M.F.N. 
rates under tariff items 46205-1, 46210-1, 46300-1, 46305-1 and 
46310-1, were reduced from 15 p.c. to 10 p.c.; rates under the B.P. 
and General Tariffs were unchanged. In his speech, the Minister 
stated: 


"The government is now recommending to parliament temporary 
cuts in the tariffs on a wide range of consumer products. ... 

"In choosing the products that would be subject to these 
tariff reductions, and in deciding how large the reductions 
should be, every effort has been made to avoid any adverse 
impact on production and employment in our factories ... across 
Canada. At the same time, we wished to ensure that the tariff 
reductions would be sufficiently broad in scope, and of 
sufficient magnitude to have a significant effect in dampening 
the upward pressure on consumer prices. ... 

Mower) Le, eConOmice Ampach must. bes jucsedenovusjuscumoy, ule 
reduction of charges on imports, but by the effect of such 
reductions in moderating prices charged by Canadian producers 
and distributors. 

"Hon. members will note that I am proposing that these 
tarift cuts wemain in force: for anyinitial period sak) onesyear. 
The reduction will be reviewed thoroughly before the measure 
expires. Furthermore, we are seeking parliamentary authority 
to delete items from this special list at any time during the 
course of the year should circumstances warrant such action, "(1) 


On January 10, 1974, the Minister of Finance announced his 
intention to extend until June 30, 1974 the temporary reductions under 
these five items. In the Budget of May 6, 1974, it was proposed to 
extend them again, to December 31, 1974. However, as a result of the 
defeat of this Budget in the House of Commons, the temporary reduc- 
tions lapsed on June 30, 1974. Because of the temporary nature of the 
reductions, this Report is based on the rates in effect prior to 
February 20, 1973 and since July 1, 1974. These rates are referred to 
throughout the Report as the "existing rates" of duty. The Board's 
recommendations relate to these rates. 


Orders in Council 


Other temporary tariff reductions relevant to this Reference 
were effected by two Orders in Council, P.C. 1972-2494 and P.C. 1973- 
1046. The former dated October, 1972, as amended, concerns videotape 
recorders used by cable television companies, and is reproduced below. 
The latter, dated May 8, 1973, relates to the rates of duty for 


(1) House of Commons Debates, February 19, 1973, p. 1432 
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certain parts used in the manufacture of still and motion picture pro- 
jectors; by this Order in Council the M.F.N. rate of duty under tariff 
item 46325-1 was reduced from 7s pec. to Free, effective May 8, 1973. 


P.C. 1972-2494, which relates to videotape recorders and 
covers the period May 1, 1969, to June 30, 1973, is worded, in part, 
as follows. 


Short Title 


1. This Order may be cited as the Cable Television 
Companies Remission Order. 


Remission 


2. Remission is hereby granted of all Customs duties 
paid or payable under the Customs Tariff on video tape 
recorders imported during the period commencing May 1, 
1969 and ending June 30, 1973 for use exclusively by 
cable television companies. 


3. Remission is hereby granted of the sales tax paid 
or payable under the Excise Tax Act on video tape recorders 
on which Customs duties are remitted by section 2 in an 
amount equal to the amount of the difference between the 
sales tax calculated on the duty—paid value of the recorders 
and the sales tax calculated on the value for duty of the 
recorders... 


The Order has been twice extended and now expires on June 30, 1975. 


This Report is based on the rates of duty and the adminis— 
trauive procedures invefifect prior to the effective dates of the above 
Orders in Council. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 


As will be seen from the table of Pinecoie the five 
Chapters which follow deal with conventional i photographic equipment, 
Chapter 7 covers photocopy, microfilm and blueprint equipment, and 
Chapter 8 deals with broad, general tariff issues. Each of Chapters 2 
to 7, inclusive, incorporates a discussion of the relevant tariff 
considerations. Chapters 9 and 10 contain the Board's conclusions 

and its recommendations to the Minister. There are four appendices. 
The first two relate the tariff schedule recommended by the Board to 
the existing Customs Tariff. The third appendix is statistical and 
the fourth gives the history of the tariff items specifically referred 
to the Board. 


Equipment which is generally similar in construction and 
design is dealt with in the same Chapter or sub-Chapter of the Report. 
However, because of the lack of detailed statistics, a large variety 
of different kinds of processing equipment, and ancillary equipment 
and accessories are considered, together, in Chapter 5. Also, the 
problems and issues concerning the many kinds of equipment used in the 
production of motion pictures in Canada warranted the separate consid- 
eration given these matters in Chapter 6. 


(1) For purposes of this Report, photocopy, microfilm, and blueprint 
equipment is described as "non-conventional" photographic equipment 


LO 


References are made throughout the Report to the briefs and 
evidence presented at the public hearing held by the Board and to the 
written submissions placed before the Board, by various companies and 
industry associations. Most of these presentations applied to practi- 
cally all of the goods falling within the terms of this Reference. 


Because of the very large number of different kinds of 
products involved and the lack of published or even confidential data, 
it proved impossible to study individual products in depth. 


STATISTICAL PROBLEMS AND PROCEDURES 


The published data available are quite limited, mainly 
because a relatively small number of companies produce a large propor— 
tion of the total output of photographic equipment, both nationally 
and internationally. However, confidentiality is only part of the 
problem; in some cases companies do not have and cannot produce infor- 
mation, confidential or otherwise, in the form required. In addition, 
the published foreign trade statistics often lack detail or cannot be 
aggregated because of differences in presentation. 


To help meet these problems, and for its own internal use, 
the Board acquired information through the co-operation of various 
firms operating in Canada. These data were acquired in confidence in 
accordance with the provisions of the Tariff Board Act. Where aggre— 
gation was possible without revealing the operations of individual 
companies, the data are published in the Report. In many instances, 
however, the dominance of individual companies, or the small number of 
firms, prevented publication of data used by the Board in its deliber-— 
ationse 


International trade and other statistics, and published 
surveys of the United States market, coupled with other information 
acquired from a variety of sources, were the basis of the estimates 
used in the Report regarding some of the principal kinds of photo- 
graphic equipment. These estimates are not intended to be more than 
approximations and should be regarded as providing only the broad 
orders of magnitude involved. 


The import statistics used in this Report are classified in 
two ways; firstly, in the commodity classes which include similar 
goods, for example, still picture cameras; secondly, according to the 
tariff item under which the goods were classified for customs purposes. 
Because a tariff item may apply to a variety of goods, these two 
methods of classification do not correspond except in a general way. 
For example, Table 1-2 is based on the distribution of imports by 
commodity class, and Table 1-3 on the distribution by tariff item. 
The import statistics published by Statistics Canada are classified 
according to the commodity classes used in Table 1-2 and, generally, 
throughout the Report. 


The import statistics published by Statistics Canada are in 
terms of Canadian dollars and required no adjustment. Whenever refer— 
ence is made in this Report to the trade statistics published by other 
countries, the values given in Canadian dollars were converted accord— 
ing to the rates of exchange published by the Bank of Canada. 


dod 


Except when noted otherwise, the value of imports given in 
the Report is as published by Statistics Canada, that is in terms of 
the value for duty, f.o.b. country of origin. However, in order to 
make comparisons at certain levels of trade, the value for duty of 
imports was converted to the approximate corresponding value of the 
goods at the manufacturer, distributor, or retail levels in Canada. 

To make these conversions, the landed cost of imports, duty paid, was 
taken to be equivalent to the manufacturer level, with four per cent 
of the value for duty being taken to be the cost of freight, insurance 
and customs brokerage; a mark-up of 33.3 per cent was assumed at the 
distributor level and of 37.5 per cent at the retail level. These 
percentages are averages based on information supplied to the Board by 
a number of importers, distributors, and dealers. The mark-up at 
retail would ordinarily be 50 per cent or more, but was taken to be 
37-5 per cent to allow for discounts and for sales at reduced prices. 


For a very large proportion of the value of photographic 
equipment assembled in Canada, the competition with imported goods is 
at the retail level. As a result, several comparisons are made to 
illustrate the effect of the duty and the various mark-ups on retail 
selling prices. In some instances comparisons of selling prices f.0-.b. 
Canadian plant with the comparable laid-—down costs of imported equip- 
ment appeared relevant and were calculated. 


It should be noted that the two principal manufacturers of 
photographic equipment in Canada, Bell & Howell Canada Itd. (Bell & 
Howell) and Kodak Canada Ltd. (Kodak Canada), act as the distributors 
of the equipment which they assemble in Canada. As a result, wherever 
the price f.o.b. plant of equipment assembled by these two companies 
is given in the Report, it is an estimated price based on the mark—ups 
noted above. 


Comparisons are made in the Report of the cash costs and 
cash benefits of the duties which apply to certain kinds of photo- 
graphic equipment. In the case of imported equipment, these costs and 
benefits were calculated by applying the average mark-ups of distribu- 
tors and retailers to the estimated landed cost of imported equipment 
inclusive of duty (if applicable), federal sales tax, freight, insur- 
ance, and brokerage, and comparing the costs with and without the 
inclusion of the duty. In the case of photographic equipment assembled 
in Canada it was assumed that Canadian manufacturers and dealers would 
take full advantage of the existing tariff protection in pricing these 
goods. 


THE DOMESTIC MARKET 
Size of the Domestic Market 


The Canadian market for photographic equipment is one of the 
largest in the world. During the period 1969 to 1971, its size is 
estimated at more than $150 million per year, valued at the distribu- 
tor level; at retail it would exceed $180 million. Most of this 
demand, nearly 90 per cent of the total, is supplied by imports. 
Domestic production consists, almost entirely, of still and motion 
picture cameras and projectors, and lenses manufactured mainly for 
export. 
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The estimated size of the Canadian market is set out in 
Table 1-1. The products included in the table do not correspond 
strictly to those covered in this Reference. Thus, mechanically-— 
ignited flashcubes are included even though they are consumable 
supplies rather than equipment. Estimates of the value of sales of 
such flashcubes are combined with the value of sound control equipment 
in the figures for "Total Conventional" equipment, for reasons of 
confidentiality. 


As will be seen, photocopy equipment accounts for a large 
proportion of the imports of all photographic equipment and for a 
very large proportion of the combined value of imports of photocopy, 
microfilm and blueprint equipment. Most photocopy equipment is not 
purchased by users, but is rented, frequently on the basis of a 
specified cost per copy. Because this type of equipment is rarely 
sold except to a leasing agency, an arbitrary mark-up of 33.3 per cent 
was applied to the value of imports of photocopy equipment, for 
purposes of inclusion in Table 1-1; the resulting value would be the 
approximate selling price of such equipment at the wholesale level of 
trade. 


Table 1-1: The Estimated Canadian Market for Photographic 
Equipment, Valued at the Distributor Level, 
Including Federal Sales Tax Where Applicable, 


Annual Averages, 1969-71 


(a) Imports as 


Domestic Total Percentage 
Production Imports Supply of Market 
- million dollars - peracent 
Conventional Equipment 
Still and motion picture 
cameras and projectors te e3 Gisiie! Pee 1569 
Parts of cameras and projec- 
tors for manufacture eyh 6.6 70 94.8 
Processing equipment ete IW ey heey bh 100.0 
Ancillary equipment, acces— (b 
sories & miscellaneous 2.01% Eps ST (c) eo nhesiy, 
Total Conventional 19.3 83. 96. 80.1 
Non-conventional Equipment 
Photocopiers - 48.8 48.8 100.0 
Microfilm and blueprint 
equipment (d) = wens) 6.8 100.0 
Total Non-conventional - 5506 Sec 100.0 
Total Photographic Equipment 19.3 139.6 i 2ec BY si 


(a) Rough approximations only 

(b) Excludes Canadian-made lenses which are exported, valued at $1.15 
million per year, 1969-71 

(c) Excludes parts for manufacture 

(d) Average of 1970 and 1971, only 


Source: Tariff Board estimates derived from Statistics Canada and 
other sources 


AES) 


It is important to note that the Canadian production figures 
shown in the table are rough approximations derived by subtracting the 
identifiable imports from the estimated total market value of the 
different kinds of equipment. With the exception of lenses, exports 
are generally negligible and, therefore, the total market demand for 
equipment other than lenses would be very little different from the 
figures given under "Total Supply". For uniformity of presentation, 
exports of lenses are given in a footnote to the table and are 
excluded from the value of the total supply of accessories. 


About 95 per cent of the $7.0 million estimated value of 
parts and components for manufacture and replacement appears to be 
imported. The estimated value of parts for manufacture accounts for 
about 70 per cent of the total value of identifiable parts. In the 
table, the value of parts for manufacture includes duty but excludes 
federal sales tax and mark-ups at wholesale and retail. 


Although the estimates in Table 1-1 lack precision, it is 
apparent that the Canadian market for conventional photographic equip-— 
ment, estimated at about $97 million per year, is very large, as also 
is the size of the market for non-conventional equipment of some $56 
million. Although the total estimated demand is more than $150 
million per year, at the distributor level, and appears to be increas— 
ing at a fairly rapid rate, 80 per cent of the estimated value of 
conventional equipment, and nearly 100 per cent of the value of non— 
conventional equipment, is imported. Canadian production supplies a 
substantial proportion only of the market value of still and motion 
picture projectors. 


A large proportion of the equipment included in Table 1-1 is 
sold at retail, at mark-ups ranging from 40 to 60 per cent or more. 
If retail mark-ups were added to the value of goods usually sold at 
retail, the total estimated demand for photographic equipment would 
exceed $180 million per year, 1969 to 1971 and currently, would be 
more than $225 million. 


Although existing models of photographic equipment are 
modified from time to time, the "model—year" concept is not of 
significant importance in relation to photographic equipment and a 
particular model may remain essentially unchanged for several years. 
The important changes in production, and hence in marketing patterns 
and volume of sales are associated with the introduction of major 
innovations or technological advances, for example the incorporation 
of electronic controls in still cameras, the introduction of in-camera 
instant development, of cassette—loading cameras, of mechanically- 
ignited flash cubes, and of relatively low-cost synchronized sound 
equipment for motion picture cameras and projectors. 


Seasonality 


Sales of conventional photographic equipment, particularly 
of the kinds sold to hobbyists, are subject to very large seasonal 
fluctuations. This seasonality is related to occasions such as 
graduations, summer vacations and Christmas. According to surveys of 
the United States market, the two peak months of sales are June and 
December; the volume of sales appears to be much larger in December 
than in any other month of the year. 
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Although there would be a lag between the time that imports 
of photographic equipment were reported and when they were sold, the 
import data provide the only available indicator of seasonality. The 
data indicate that imports of photographic equipment are largest in 
the last four months of the year. For example, imports of still 
picture cameras, in September, are more than 35 times as large as in 
January, the annual low for imports. 


Seasonality of demand was not represented to the Board as 
posing any special problems for the photographic equipment industry. 


Elasticity of Demand and Growth Estimates 


Cameras, projectors and other photographic consumer durables 
would be A eaten to have a relatively high elasticity of demand. A 
recent study 1) for the Economic Council of Canada indicates an income 
elasticity of demand of about 1.75 for recreational durables. Although 
the lack of sufficiently detailed data prevented its author from 
determining the income elasticity for photographic consumer durables, 
it is probable that the consumption elasticities for these would be as 
high as for recreational durables, as a group. Thus, an increase of 
one per cent in per capita personal expenditures might result in an 
increase of 1.75 per cent or more in consumer expenditures on cameras, 
projectors and other photographic consumer durables; conversely, a 
decrease of one per cent in per capita personal expenditures might 
result in a decrease of 1.75 per cent or more in consumer expenditures 
on photographic consumer durables. 


Applying other results of the same study to conventional 
photographic equipment suggests an increase in aggregate Canadian 
expenditures on photographic equipment of more than 50 per cent 
between 1969 and 1975, based on the Council's expectations concerning 
the growth of per capita personal expenditures. For sales of conven- 
tional photographic equipment, that is, excluding photocopy, micro-— 
film and blueprint equipment, such an increase would mean a market 
value, at the distributor level, of about $145 million in 1975 compared 
with the annual average of $97 million estimated for the period 1969 
to 1971. The market for photocopy and microfilm equipment is expected 
to increase more rapidly than sales of conventional equipment, suggest— 
ing a market for non-conventional equipment of about $85 million in 
1975, compared with estimated sales, 1969 to 1971, of about $56 
million per year. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 


Canadian production of photographic equipment consists, 
almost entirely, of relatively low-priced still and motion picture 
cameras, of still projectors, of 8 mm. and 16 mm. motion picture 
projectors, and of high quality lenses produced mainly for export. 
There is also some production of sound control equipment for use in 
the production of motion pictures, of slide magazines and a very small 
output of a small number of items of processing and lighting equipment , 
an inexpensive plastic viewfinder lens, and a few other products. 


(Lyons Schweitzer, Personal Consumer Expenditures in Canada, Staff 
Study No. 26, Economic Council of Canada, 1970. e author 
selected "total consumer expenditures in constant dollars" as the 
most suitable approximation to "normal" or "permanent" income. 


its: 


As shown in Table 1-1, the estimated annual value of 
domestic production, over the three-year period 1969 to 1971, is about 
$19 million, including mechanically—ignited flashcubes, but not other 
photographic lamps or cubes. Mechanically—ignited flashcubes are the 
only photographic lamps or cubes classified under a tariff item 
Specitically referredmbomune board. 


Assembly in Canada of an inexpensive microfiche reader com- 
menced late in 1972. Assembly of two models of photocopiers is 
planned for 1974. 


The cameras, projectors and microfiche readers are produced 
almost exclusively from imported finished parts and sub-assemblies; 
few requirements are met from domestic sources. The same "assembly 
lines" are normally used to produce the different products and models 
of photographic equipment. 


Virtually the entire domestic demand for the more expensive 
precision: Cameras, for some types of projectors, for accessories of 
all kinds, processing equipment, specialized equipment for the motion 
picture industry, photocopying, microfilm and blueprint apparatus, 
and for most of the components, parts and assemblies used by Canadian 
manufacturers, is supplied by imports. 


Employment 


Because Canadian production is limited to a small number of 
products and the major producers of photographic equipment are, 
essentially, assemblers of finished imported parts and components, the 
production of photographic equipment generates relatively little 
direct employment in Canada. Figures submitted at the public hearing 
by the major producers of cameras and projectors indicated that they 
employ less than 300 people in the production and assembly of these 
goods. The producer of lenses employs more than 200 people, but this 
production includes a substantial output of goods not included in this 
Reference; this is also true of the some 200 Canadians who are 
employed by the manufacturers of sound control equipment. The other 
producers are firms which are either very small or else are engaged, 
principally, in the production of goods other than the photographic 
equipment under consideration by the Board. (These producers include 
companies such as La Belle Industries (Canada) Limited, which produces 
filmstrip projectors with sound capabilities, Spar Aerospace Products 
Itd. (formerly COMSPAR), a producer of stereo slide projectors, and 
manufacturers of miscellaneous products such as custom developing 
tanks). Thus, it can be estimated that there are probably fewer than 
500 Canadians who are employed in the manufacture or assembly of the 
goods under study in this Reference. 


In contrast, many thousands of Canadians use photographic 
equipment in their work. At the public hearing, the Professional 
Photographers Association of Canada indicated that it was speaking for 
its 2,000 members but that there was an unknown number of professional 
still photographers who did not belong to the Association. In 1970, 
1,300 persons were employed in the production and processing of motion 
pictures including those filling the technical jobs created by the 
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development of specialized laboratories and studios to serve the 
industry. At the time of the 1966 census, some 2,000 persons were 
employed in 148 retail photofinishing establishments. Many more are 
employed in the distribution of Canedian—made equipment and in the 
importation, distribution, servicing and sales, of all kinds of photo- 
graphic equipment. The Board has no means of measuring the extent of 
this employment. 


Although Kodak Canada Ltd. employs less than 200 people 
in the assembly of cameras and projectors, the company's total employ-— 
ment in Canada, including those involved in the production of sensi- 
tized materials, in its film processing operations in Toronto and 
Vancouver, and in distribution, service and sales, amounted to 2,400 
in 1970 (2,700 in 1973). Kodak Canada's total investment in Canadian 
production, service and distribution activities exceeds $100 million, 
its purchases of Canadian materials and services are more than $25 
million per year and its total wage bill is more than $30 million per 
year; although the company exports virtually no photographic equip- 
ment, its current exports, mainly of film materials, are valued at 
more than $20 million. 


The Consumer and Audio-Visual Products Division of Bell & 
Howell Canada LItd., with less than 100 production workers, employs 
about 200 in all; another division of the company is involved in the 
importation, distribution and servicing of photocopiers and microfilm 
equipment. 


Until 1974, Xerox of Canada Limited imported all of the 
photocopy equipment it distributed in Canada. Beginning in 1974 the 
company will produce in Canada the three most popular models it dis- 
tributes in the Canadian market. No information is available regard- 
ing the number of Canadians who will eventually be employed by Xerox 
in the manufacture of photocopiers in Canada. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Almost 90 per cent of the Canadian demand for photographic 
equipment is supplied by imports, mostly from M.F.N. countries. The 
United States is the major supplier of the Canadian market, but Japan 
and the Federal Republic of Germany also have significant market 
shares. During the period, 1969 to 1971, imports of photographic 
equipment averaged $87 million per year, f.o.b. country of origin, of 
which 97 per cent originated in M.F.N. countries. Canadian exports 
are very small. 


Imports of photocopiers and parts averaged $31.5 million per 
year, 36 per cent of the total, by far the most important single group 
of products, in terms of value, imported between 1969 and 1971. 
Imports of still picture cameras, projection apparatus and parts, 
camera accessories, and film processing equipment, were also substan- 
tial. Except for still picture projectors, from 94 to almost 100 per 
cent of the imports of individual groups of products originated in 
M.F.N. countries. 


Pi 


Principal Kinds of Products Imported 


Imports by major groups of products are shown in Table 1-2. 
About 60 per cent of the imports of photographic equipment consists 
of goods associated with conventional photography. In the three years, 
1969 to 1971, the approximate average annual value of imports of such 
goods amounted to $51 million. The remainder consisted of non- 
conventional equipment, valued at about $36 million per year in this 
period. Virtually no photocopy, microfilm, or blueprint equipment 
was made in Canada during that period. 


Table 1-2: Imports of Major Groups of Besaneves or Annual 
Averages, 1969-71 


M.F.N. as % Group as % 


M.F.N. Total of Group of Total 
Group Origin imports ToOCaL _imports 
- $'000 - — per cent —- 
Still cameras 12,680 ESR 72 9hel eo 
Movie cameras 2 682 Pape eA 98.2 Pa 
Still projectors 37305 See ae Ls3 
Movie projectors —2,99k 3,098 96. 06 
21,6061 As y060 93.9 208d 
Camera & proj. lenses By lies. S42 (5 OFCE 336 
Parts of cameras exc. 
lenses 1,901 1,981 96.0 Peo 
Proj. appar. & parts 
NeCeS. 6851. C6592) 98.6 “8.0 
11,915 12 iSh 97.8 14.0 
Camera access. nee.s. 5 20k ST es) 99.0 6.0 
Film proc. eqpt. & parts 8,861 (,) ‘paeat) 96.5 10.6 
Photog. eqpt. n.e.s. v1 5h0 Lod Ghee LaF 
15 ,605 16,078 Ofek 18.5 
Total conventional 
equipment 49,181 Deyoes 95.8 59.0 
Photocopiers & parts 317903 (cj 31533 (¢) 99.9 36.2 
Microfilm eqpt. & parts 342510) 3 1 hd? 5) bes 4.0 
Blueprint eqpt. & parts (oe: as OF. 028 
. 35405 Sealey S, oF ek 41.0 
Total equipment 8y,,647 62) 87,016 (4) oS 100.0 


fa) According to Statistics Canada commodity classes 

b) Excludes estimated value of photographic "supplies", included in 
this import commodity class 

(c) Average of 1970 and 1971, only 

(d) Does not include videotape equipment with an estimated value of 
$2 to $3 million, annually, classified elsewhere in the import 
Statistics 


Source: Statistics Canada 
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Of the imports of conventional photographic equipment of 
$51 million, still picture cameras are the most important group of 
products ($13.5 million or 26 per cent), and all cameras and projec— 
tors, together, account for $23.1 million or 45 per cent of the total. 
Imports of film processing and finishing equipment, projection appa- 
ratus and parts, and camera accessories, each account for more than 10 
per cent of the imports of conventional photographic equipment. 
Imports of major product groups are discussed more fully in relevant 
product—group Chapters. 


The import statistics in Table 1-3 are classified according 
to the tariff items under which the goods were imported. The differ-— 
ence in system of classification from that used in Table 1-2 is note— 
worthy. For example, the value of imports shown under item 46210-1 
includes both still and motion picture cameras of a class or kind not 
made in Canada and complete parts thereof, but excludes still and 
motion picture cameras imported under item 46205-1, still picture 
cameras entered under item 46215-1 and motion picture cameras entered 
under 46220-1. In contrast, the imports shown in Table 1-2 are clas- 
sified according to related groups of products (commodity class) and 
show still cameras and movie cameras separately, regardless of whether 
or not they were of a class or kind made in Canada, or whether or not 
they met the special requirements of tariff item 46215-1 or 46220-1. 


The tariff items shown in Table 1-3 are those specifically 
referred to the Board. The data which relate to the tariff items do 
not differentiate between conventional and non-conventional equipment 
because most non-conventional equipment is entered under the same 
items as conventional products; photocopiers, for example, are classi- 
fied as photographic printers and constitute the bulk of the imports 
under tariff item 462),0-1. While the tariff items in the table have 
been grouped to cover related products, the figures do not represent 
the major groups of products with accuracy because, for example, most 
parts imported for use in the production of cameras in Canada are 
included in the same tariff items as the cameras themselves. 


The value of the "professional" cameras entered under item 
46215-1, in Table 1-3, is greatly overstated by the inclusion of 
replacement and repair parts, accessories such as special backs of 
cameras which would be classified as parts, carrying cases, and those 
models of Polaroid cameras designed for negatives 3%" by 4@!' or larger, 
which are used mainly by non—professionals. The annual imports of 
large-format professional cameras under this item probably do not 
exceed one million dollars in value. It would appear that the total 
value of imports of still and motion picture cameras for commercial 
use, entered under items 46215-1 and 46220-1, probably do not exceed 
$1.7 million per year compared with imports on “non-professional” 
cameras of more than $17.0 million annually. 


The imports under item 46205-1 (cameras of a kind made in 
Canada) include complete parts entered for manufacturing purposes. 
Because the parts probably account for more than 35 per cent of the 
value of imports under item 46205-1, the value of imports of cameras 
which would compete directly with those made in Canada, is probably 
less than $1.5 million per year. This figure compares with imports 
of cameras of a class or kind not made in Canada of about $15 milion 


per year. 


a? 


The value of the imports under item 46230-1, unfinished 
parts, of about $12,000 per year, is very small. It is evident from 
this that almost all imported parts used in the Canadian production 
of cameras are entered as complete parts (item 46205-1) or as complete 
assemblies (items 46225-1 and 46255-1). 


Origin of Imports 


As indicated by Table 1-3, most of the imported goods clas-— 
sified under the items specifically referred to the Board originated 
in M.F.N. countries. During the period 1969 to 1971, the value of 
imports from M.F.N. countries was $83 million per year, 97 per cent of 
the total value of imports of $85.2 million per year. Total imports 
under the B.P. and General Tariffs averaged $2.3 million per year of 
which imports from Britain were $1.6 million and imports from other 
BeP. countries $0.5 million; imports under the General Tariff were 
very small, approximately $0.2 million per year. 


The principal M.F.N. suppliers of the Canadian market are 
the United States, Japan and the Federal Republic of Germany, but a 
number of other M.F.N. countries also export particular products to 
Canadas The United States is by far the largest single supplier of 
the Canadian market; in the period 1969 to 1971, the value of imports 
from the United States constituted over 75 per cent of the total 
imports of photographic equipment. kxcept for still picture cameras 
of a class or kind not made in Canada, motion picture cameras, and a 
few other products such as portable electronic flash equipment, the 
United States is either the major or the dominant foreign supplier of 
the Canadian market. In the field of conventional photography, that 
is, excluding photocopy, microfilm and blueprint equipment, the United 
States, Japan and the Federal Republic of Germany, together, accounted 
for about 90 per cent of the average imports from all countries of 
$51.0 million per year, 1969 to 1971, and the United States, alone, 
for 62 per cent of the total. Most of the non-conventional equipment, 
95 per cent of the total, originates in the United States. 


The United States is by far the largest supplier of almost 
every kind of conventional photographic product and is almost the only 
significant supplier of non-conventional (photocopy, microfilm and 
blueprint) equipment and also of videotape equipment. The value of 
cameras Of a kind made in Canada, imported from the United States, is 
small, mainly because those which would compete most directly, the 
relatively inexpensive cassette cameras, are made by the Canadian 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak and in effect the Canadian market for 
Kodak products is reserved for Kodak Canada. 


Japan is the second largest supplier of conventional equip- 
ment to the Canadian market, with average exports to Canada of $10.6 
million per year, in the period, 1969 to 1971. More than 50 per cent 
of these exports are of still and motion picture cameras, mainly of a 
kind not made in Canada. The principal other exports from Japan to 
Canada consist of a variety of equipment, including parts of cameras 
and projectors, accessories and some photocopiers. 
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Table 1-4: Imports from the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Japan, and the U.S.A., by Major Groups of 


Products, Annual Averages, 1969-71 
% of Total Imports 


West Three 

Group Germany Japan U.S.A. Countries U.S.A. 

- million dollars - — per cent — 
Still cameras 0.9 hee 6.6 Slee 49.2 
Movie cameras 0.3 ite. 0.6 88.2 Zabal 
Still projectors Cal * Sysih 86.9 82.6 
Movie projectors OL 0.5 Lee 99 5709 
deat beh AP 86.3 Dyers) 
Parts of cameras & projs. 0.7 Pes Be D3 eit 69.9 
Camera accessories A) 136 PS Wh8 hhe2 
Film proc. equipment ‘es 0.5 0.2 728 925 Shek 
Photog. equipment, ne€eSe * OL 1.3 90.3 Cy 
2.3 her Leo 305 70.3 
Total conventional aoe, 10.6 32.0 90.2 (PAE 
Photocopy equi pment ey OFZ eek 50.0 99.3 95.3 
Microfilm Teed eiuSde 5) * * ee 94.3 9h el 
Blueprint equipment * * 0.7 G5 9h el 
Total non-conventional 0.2 abe ak 34.0 98.7 Wise 
Total equipment above 3.9 smh 659 93.7 7545 


(a) Excludes estimated value of photographic "supplies", included in 
this import commodity class 
(b) Imports 1970 and 1971 only 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data 


Canadian imports of conventional equipment, from the Federal 
Republic of Germany, averaged about $3.7 million per year, 1969 to 1971, 
about seven per cent of the average value of imports of such photo- 
graphic equipment from all countries. Cameras of a kind not made in 
Canada, accessories, parts of cameras and projectors, and film 
processing equipment, together, accounted for about 85 per cent of the 
total. 


As noted, imports under the B.P. Tariff are a small part of 
the total and originated mainly in Britain. As in the case of imports 
from Japan and the Federal Republic of Germany, a large part of the 
British exports to Canada are of cameras of a kind not made in Canada, 
with projectors and accessories accounting for most of the remainder. 
Imports of slide projectors from Australia account for most of the 
remaining B.P. imports. 
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Imports under the General Tariff accounted for less than 
half of one per cent of the total value of Canadian imports of photo- 
graphic equipment and originated mainly in the German Democratic 
Republic. Over 95 per cent of the imports under the General Tariff 
consisted of still picture cameras, and parts and accessories for 
cameras. 


Exports 


Separate export statistics are published only for cameras 
and lenses, all other equipment being grouped in one class with miscel- 
laneous photographic supplies. Although published data are not avail- 
able, it is probable that total exports of domestically—produced photo- 
graphic equipment do not exceed $3 million annually. The major export 
product is lenses, with an average value of $1.15 million per year, 
1969-1971. During the same period, the average value of exports of 
cameras was $0.35 million per year. 


Corporate policy and market forces limit the market of the 
two principal Canadian producers to Canada; the Canadian subsidiaries 
generally export only when a related company is short of supplies or 
in response to a special situation such as a purchase in Canada, using 
Canadian funds, by an international agency such as the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific & Cultural Organization (UNESCO). Purchases 
by UNESCO are understood to have accounted for most of the exports of 
projectors in recent years. Other products exported include a develop- 
ing drum designed in Canada, but no statistics are available. 


INTERNATIONAL SPECIALIZATION 


Production of photographic equipment is concentrated in a 
small number of countries and reflects the high degree of international 
specialization which exists in this industry. This high degree of 
international specialization is reflected in statistics published by 
the United States Department of Commerce relating to production of 
photographic equipment and supplies. These figures, which include 
sensitized materials, indicate that, in 1971, the United States pro- 
duced nearly 63 per cent of the world total (production in countries 
with state-controlled economies are not included in the Department of 
Commerce statistics). Canada's three major suppliers, Japan, the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the United States, accounted for 85 
per cent of the total, Britain for 6.4 per cent and continental 
European Economic Community (E.E.C.) countries as a group (including 
Germany) for 17.5 per cent. Together, the United States, Japan and 
the E.E.C. accounted for about 98 per cent of the estimated production. 
This high degree of concentration has been evident since at least 1967. 
Canadian production would appear to account for a substantial part of 
the value attributed to all other countries. 
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Table 1-5: wor1a ‘2) Production of Photographic Equipment 


and Supplies, 1967, 1971 and Average 1969-71 


Production Per Cent. of Tovar 
Average Average 
Country 1967 197 1969-71 1967 Oia 1969-71 
- U.S. $'million - —- per cent - 

Uecrene Sys ey aed lays: 3,945 68.1 62.8 63.7 
Japan aan le 700 8.9 da 7 gio | 
West Germany 4,00 698 61,0 8.7 L035 Oe 
United Kingdom 283 22 380 One eign eye 
France 106 175 156 De3 2.6 2545 
Belgium LO 148 139 Zod Lae geo 
Italy ey 89 1h5 £30 1.9 Red Pall 
All others 7h 107 NwAlLO2 SG 6 E60 
Total 1,608 6,632 6,192 O00 a 100.0 100.0 


(a) Not including state-controlled economies 


sources U.S. Department of Commerce 


The Department of Commerce estimates indicate that world 
production rose by 44 per cent between 1967 and 1971. The share of 
total production held by the three principal producing countries, the 
United States, Japan and the Federal Republic of Germany, declined by 
less than one per cent to 85 per cent. In the same period, more rapid 
rates of growth in the output of Japan and the Federal Republic of 
Germany resulted in a slight- decline in the share of the total accounted 
for by the United States. 


The major producing countries and others tend to specialize 
in their production and markets. For example, the United States is 
dominant in the field of relatively inexpensive, mass-produced equip- 
ment represented by the low-priced instant—loading cassette still 
cameras and slide projectors which United States manufacturers sell 
throughout the world; Japan has become the world's largest producer 
of 35 mm. still cameras, (a position occupied by Germany before the 
second world war). Small producing countries also tend to special- 
ize. For example, Sweden is famous for the Hasselblad, an expensive, 
versatile, precision single-lens reflex camera; Switzerland produces 
high-quality motion-picture equipment; Austria manufactures inexpensive 
8 mm. movie projectors; and Australia is a large producer and exporter 
of inexpensive still picture projectors. 


There are relatively few major manufacturers of photographic 
equipment in each of the major producing countries; many of the manu- 
facturers are part of mltinational corporations. Some multinational 
corporations rationalize their production facilities to achieve lower 
unit costs of production and to avoid the disadvantages of transporta- 
tion costs and tariffs in supplying large market territories from their 
home base. For example, Eastman Kodak has plants in Britain and the 
Federal Republic of Germany: the British plant manufactures Instamatics 
which are exported to its former European Free Trade Association 
(Bers enss) partners and to many Commonwealth countries; the Federal 
Republic of Germany's plant produces a single-lens reflex camera 
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which ‘is -supplied to-all markets, including the United States. ‘Kodak 
Canada has recently ‘begun to play a role in “its ‘parent “company ts 
rationalization »program by ‘producing viewfinder tenses for the 
American -as well -as the Canadian:markets. 


The establishment -of production facilities in countries “such 
as Hong Kong, Taiwan-and Singapore, by Japanese and German manufac-— 
turers, has been attracted by Lower ‘costs of labour in. Labour- 
intensive, hand assembly operations. Labour ‘costs in Canada offer no 
comparable inducement to-establish -such facilities in Canada. 


Tariffs may -also induce -a “company to produce :photographic 
equipment “in-a:particular «country. ‘However, the level -of protection 
which appears to be ‘required is very high. -For example, «a Kodak 
“subsidiary sproduces «still ‘cameras in Argentina, using mainly domestic-— 
ally made parts. This -production ‘ts destined for the domestic market 
and :perhaps «also for neighbouring ccountries. In 1971, the latest ‘year 
. for which rates -are available to the Board, competitive ‘cameras, 
imported into Argentina, were dutiable at 90 p.c., and most ‘parts of 
cameras were dutiable -at 80 :p.c. 


Although ‘many -other factors -are imvolved in the -establish- 
ment cof -a ~photographic equipment industry., and in ‘the «specialized 
production of particular countries -and «companies, it «seems ‘obvious 
that new technology -and innovation have been:major factors. The 
dominance of ‘the United States with -respect to mass-produced ‘corisumer 
products, in-«spite of high wage rates, distance from foreign markets, 
and tariff ‘barriers, appears to be ‘based not only “on advanced produc- 
tion techniques ‘but -also on the continuing flow of technological 
improvements ‘which ‘have characterized the American photographic ... 
industry. The large part of the world :market demand ‘supplied by the 
United States manufacturers «of photocopy and microfilm <equipment -also 
appears to be based on leadership in technology and innovation. The 
current dominance of Japanese manufacturers in supplying the world's 
35mm. sstill camera market, “is at least partly attributable to the 
development -and use of :miniaturized -electronic circuits in -combina- 
tion with high quality optical ‘components -and “improvements in the 
cameras arising out of continuing ‘research “and development. 


TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES 


Photographic -equipment has undergone great change, particu- 
karly <since World War Il, -as a result of technological advances in the 
fields cof optics, ‘mechanics, chemistry, electronics, «sound engineering 
and others. The rate of :change ‘has been ‘rapid and the industry ‘con- 
tinues to ‘be one of the most dynamic “in respect of innovation. This, 
coupled with increasing use of photographic equipment by industry, 
the “increase “in disposable “income, “in leisure time, in travel, and in 
other »recreational activities, since the war, has developed a rapidly 
expanding market for an “increasing variety of photographic and ‘related 
equipment... . 


In the field of still and motion picture photography, the 
more important changes relate to the technological improvements in 
optical systems, sensitized materials, sound recording and ‘reproduc 
tion, and in the use of miniaturized electronic circuitry and compon- 
ents. The many improvements have made possible the use of less bulky, 
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lighter equipment which, in conjunction with the greatly increased 
demand and consequent longer runs, has reduced costs and prices of 
cameras, projectors, and accessories. 


In motion picture photography, less bulky, lighter equipment 
has resulted in a much lesser use of studios and more shooting of 
films on location. The greatly improved film materials have contri- 
buted to this by making it possible to obtain pictures under condi- 
tions which were once regarded as impossible. In its 1971 annual 
report, Eastman Kodak refers to the introduction of a new line of 
motion picture cameras and notes that, "... Movies can now be taken 
— without auxiliary lights of any kind — in virtually any illumine— 
tion that will make the subject visible in the viewfinder." 


In addition, the rapid development of television broadcast— 
ing created a large new demand for all kinds of motion pictures, 
mostly on 16 mm. film. 


The use of magnetic tape to record and reproduce synchron- 
ized sound and to accompany the showing of slides or motion pictures, 
has increased the scope of both hobbyists and professionals at a 
relatively low cost. In addition motion pictures recorded on film or 
videotape can be shown on an ordinary television set by using equip- 
ment already on the market. The use of such equipment is expanding 
very rapidly. 


The simultaneous introduction of the film cassette and 
cameras designed for its use, in 1963, was a tremendous market success. 
In its November 1970 issue, Fortune magazine stated that few, if any, 
consumer products have been more successful than the Instamatic, and 
reported that nearly 50 million Instamatics were sold in the United 
States by Eastman Kodak in the seven-year period, 1963 to 1970. 


The continuing improvements in cameras, sensitized materials 
and equipment and supplies used in processing, led to the introduction 
of a new line of "pocket" Instamatics, early in 1972. The older 
models had used 35 mm. film in the cassette; the pocket Instamatics 
used 16 mm. film cassettes which made possible the design of much 
smaller cameras. By mid-1972, the company could not keep up with the 
demand for the new models, according to press reports. 


A very recent example of innovation and technological 
advance is the SX70 camera produced by Polaroid, the developer of 
instant photography. This camera incorporates complex optical and 
spetds eas elements and can be folded and carried in the breast pocket 
of a man's jacket. The film used in this camera is also new and 
revolutionary. It is ejected 1$ seconds after its exposure and fully 
develops within minutes, in full view of the photographer and even in 
bright sunlight. 


Concurrent with advances in other areas of photography, the 
methods of processing sensitized materials also developed rapidly. 
Developments in this field include automatic, electronic methods of 
controlling time of exposure and other factors, of the temperature of 
chemical solutions and many others. The use of computerized controls 
have made the processing of sensitized materials carefully controlled, 
automated operations. 
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The technologically advanced equipment for recording and 
reproducing the images and sound of motion pictures, required the 
services of skilled technicians for its operation. This, in conjunc- 
tion with the high cost of some of this equipment, the increasing 
number of producers who rented studio facilities, and the greatly 
increased demand for motion picture material for television, resulted 
in the establishment of specialized optical effects and sound studios, 
and film editing and processing laboratories. The high quality of 
some of these services was previously not available in Canada. These 
establishments provide employment for a large number of skilled, 
highly—trained personnel and supply specialized services to independ- 
ent producers without a studio, as well as to television stations and 
motion picture studios. 


Technological progress in microfilming equipment (and 
materials) has made possible its entry into a number of fields such as 
publishing and computers. The "information explosion" and the result— 
ing demand for better methods of storing, transmitting and retrieving 
information quickly, have resulted for example, in the development and 
improvement of computer—output—microfilm (COM) techniques. COM con- 
verts computer-generated digital information into microfilm images 
directly and at high speed, eliminating printed paper forms. Data on 
microfilm can be stored in a small space and can be retrieved 
quickly. Micropublishing benefits from these and other advantages in 
respect of the storage and retrieval of published documents and 
usually provides a much less costly means of acquiring publications. 

A 1,000-page book can be reproduced on a single film. 


The information explosion, in conjunction with the conven- 
ience and rapidity of duplicating typewritten and printed material by 
means of photocopiers, resulted in a rapidly increasing demand for 
this equipment and provided the stimlus for many improvements in this 
field. Technological advances resulted in increased speed of repro- 
duction, in the ability to copy on both sides of the paper, automatic— 
ally, and in the development of devices by which photocopies can be 
transmitted by long distance telephone lines. Improvements in photo— 
copying equipment also involved the incorporation of time-saving 
accessories such as automatic feeds and collators, in photocopy 
equipment e 


The foregoing is not intended to be a comprehensive review 
of technological developments in photographic equipment. Nonetheless 
it will serve to underline the fact that this is a field which bene— 
fits from a very high rate of technological advance and innovation. 


MAJOR CONSIDERATIONS AND TARIFF ISSUES 


Important considerations attaching to the photographic equip- 
ment industry in Canada and major tariff issues raised by this Refer- 
ence and by those who have an interest in it, are summarized in this 
section following a brief review of previous Reports by the Tariff 
Board on certain sectors of the industry. 
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Previous Tariff Board Reports 


The Tariff Board has reviewed tariff items which apply to 
photographic equipment on three previous occasions, in References 85, 
95, and 108. 


Reference 85, which was signed in April 1936, was concerned 
mainly with still picture equipment. In that Reference the Board 
recommended duty-free entry under all Tariffs for a variety of equip 
ment "for use by professional photographers and commercial photo— 
finishers in their own business." The Board provided for free entry 
for "cameras for professional purposes for making negatives 4-3/4" by 
63" and larger"; in doing so, size of negative was adopted for tariff 
purposes, for the first time, as the dividing line between professional 
and non-professional still picture cameras. 


Reference 95, signed in January 1937, dealt with motion 
picture cameras and sound equipment for professional work, and 
unexposed film. As the applicant for lower rates withdrew his request 
concerning sound equipment, the Board made recommendations only with 
respect to motion picture cameras and film. The item recommended by 
the Board to cover motion picture cameras, was worded as follows: 


"Cinematographic and motion picture cameras 35 mm. for use 
by professional motion picture producers having studios in 
Canada equipped for motion picture production ...", 


with rates of Free, BeP., and 10 pec., M.F.N. -The rates, of. duty for 
Cameras for use by those without studios, or designed for film less 
than 35 mm. in width, remained ate lo *PsCss) Dele, -ONGr 20) DeCws aMelis Ne 
In distinguishing for the first time between motion picture producers 
having studios in Canada and others, the Board's purpose was to 
encourage the production of motion pictures by Canadians. 


Reference 108, signed in June 1950, was involved with 
essentially the same subject matter as Reference 85, after a l4-year 
lapse of time. In the tariff item which the Board recommended, the 
film size of the cameras was reduced from 1-3/1," by 63" or larger, to 
32" by 4" or larger, and the phrase "for professional purposes" was 
deleted. In effect, the Board recognized that technological advance 
no longer required that professional photographers use the very large 
negative format specified in 1936 in order to achieve, in 1950, the 
quality of pictures made possible by the improvements in cameras and 
sensitized materials. It also made many other changes in the wording 
of the item in order to delete unclear terms, and, generally, to bring 
greater clarity to the tariff item. Significantly, the Board also 
provided for certain products which had come into common use, since 


1936. 


Many of the problems and issues which gave rise to References 
85, 95 and 108, obtain today. The impact of technological change on 
film size, on the production of motion pictures, as well as on the 
classification and description of an increasing range of ancillary 
equipment, processing equipment, accessories and other photographic 
equipment, are at least as important issues now as they were in 1936, 
1937 and 1950. 
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Major Considerations 


_ The Canadian market for the goods entered under the tariff 
items specifically referred to the Board is very large and appears to 
be expanding at a rapid ratee Canada is also a major world market 
for particular kinds of equipment such as cameras and photocopiers. 


Specific information is lacking regarding the growth of the 
demand in Canada for photographic equipment. Estimates in the United 
States foresee an average rate of increase of eight or nine per cent, 
during the 1970's to make photography the second-, or third—fastest 
growing industry in that country. A roughly comparable estimate for 
Canada can be based on imports since they supply nearly 90 per cent 
of the Canadian demand for photographic equipment. Canadian imports 
of the goods covered by the tariff items referred to the Board rose 
from less than $60 million, in 1966, to almost $122 million, in 1972, 
an increase of more than 100 per cent, an annual rate of almost 13 
perrcent per year. 


Although the over-all Canadian market is quite substantial 
and is also large for a number of particular products, production 
in Canada is relatively small and meets only some ten per cent 
of the total estimated Canadian demand. The bulk of this production 
is at present limited to cameras and projectors. A programme has 
recently been announced for the production of certain models of photo- 
copiers in Canada. 


In spite of the duty of 15 p.c., M.F.N., which applies on 
the bulk of cameras and projectors, the protection afforded by costs 
of transportation and packing for long-distance shipment, and the 
advantages which manufacturers usually have when supplying their 
domestic market, the Canadian production which has been developed 
consists, essentially, of the assembly of complete parts and compon— 
ents manufactured mainly in the United States. 


The same tariff rate applied to many of the parts used in 
the manufacture of cameras, but virtually no parts of cameras are 
made in Canada. Although the M.F.N. rates which apply to parts of 
projectors are lower than those which apply to complete parts of 
cameras, some parts of projectors are acquired in Canada. However, 
the over-all situation is not very different for projectors than for 
cameras. 


Because almost all parts are imported into Canada as 
finished or complete parts, they constitute a large percentage of the 
plant cost of production. Consequently, the assembly of cameras and 
projectors, which account for a very large proportion of Canada's 
production of photographic equipment, requires a very small input of 
Canadian labour and other resources. There is only a relatively 
small value added by Canadian assembly operations. 


Exports of photographic equipment are generally negligible 
and usually involve special situations. The one significant excep-— 
tion relates to quality lenses. 
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An additional important consideration is the fact that most 
of the Canadian output of photographic end products is by subsidiaries 
in Canada of (United States—-owned) multinational corporations. This 
means that the corporate policies of the parent company is of predom- 
inant importance especially as regards the location and nature of 
production facilities and the allocation of markets. Broadly speaking, 
the present situation in Canada is that the Canadian subsidiaries 
assemble only the most popular models of cameras and projectors, for 
the Canadian market, from parts imported largely from the United 
States. Moreover, the growth potential of the subsidiaries is, in 
effect, restricted to the rate of growth of the demand in Canada. The 
Canadian subsidiaries do not as yet engage in research and development 
work as regards photographic equipment. 


Main Tariff Issues 


Ten main tariff issues have been identified by the Board and 
are set out below. These are preceded by a brief review of the exist—- 
ing tariff items and rates. 


Most of the tariff items specifically referred to the Board 
have been in existence, virtually in their present form, for many 
years; the rates of duty which applied to them were generally higher 
in the past. With only a few exceptions, the existing tariff items 
provide for free entry under the B.P. Tariff; average annual imports 
from BeP. countries, 1969 to 1971, amounted to approximately $2.1 
million per year, less than three per cent of the imports from all 
countries. 


Imports under the General Tariff are of the order of less 
than $0.2 million, in most years, a negligible proportion of the total. 


Thus, most Canadian imports are entered under the M.F.N. 
rates of duty and it is these rates which are of principal relevance 
to this Reference. Average M.F.N. imports, 1969 to 1971, were $83.0 
million per year, f.o.b. country of origin; their.landed cost, inclu- 
sive of duty and federal sales tax would exceed $100 million annually. 


Twenty tariff items were specifically referred to the Board, 
with M.F.N. rates of duty ranging from Free to 15 pec. Sixty—three 
per cent of the value of M.F.N. imports was entered free of duty, 
during the three-year period, 1969 to 1971, and 30 per cent of the 
total was entered at 15 pec. Photocopiers constituted the largest 
single category of product covered by the 20 items and accounted for 
60 per cent of the duty~free imports. 


Noe of 

M.F.N. Rate Tariff Average Imports, 1969-71 

COT Duuy Items Per tvear L of Total 
$* 000 per Cen. 

Free 9 52,151,628) 862.9 

TS PeCe Z 3,373 eles 

LOPiecs 2 2,209 IST 

LS Dees a QO eee 30-4 

Total 20 82,958 100.0 


(a) Includes photocopiers and parts valued at $31.5 million per year 
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The goods which are entered free of duty under the nine 
items, consist largely of photocopiers, "professional" cameras, 
processing equipment, ancillary equipment for film producers with 
studios, certain specified accessories, some microfilm equipment, and 
Polaroid cameras, many of which are intended for use by hobbyists. 
The 15 pec., M.F.N. rate which applied to seven items covers mainly 
cameras other than those mentioned, projectors, and accessories; most 
of the cameras are of a class or kind not made in Canada. 


The items which relate to cameras also provide for complete 
parts thereof, dutiable at the same rates as the cameras to which they 
pertain. Because most parts of cameras used in manufacturing are 
imported as complete parts, almost all parts of small format cameras 
(designed for negatives less than 3%" by 4#') are dutiable at 15 p.c., 
M.F.N.; parts of the large-format cameras, like the cameras to which 
they pertain, are free of duty under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. 
Unfinished parts, and some specified parts such as lenses, shutters 
and range-finders, are also free of duty under both the B.P. and 
M.F.N. Tariffs. 

All still and motion picture projectors are dutiable at 
15 pece, M.F.N. With the exception of electric motors, parts for use 
in the manufacture of projectors are generally dutiable at 75 p.c., 
M.F.N. and parts for replacement and repair at 15 p.c. The same 
M.F.N. rates of duty generally apply to parts of both still and motion 
picture projectors. However, the items which relate to still projec-— 
tors do not provide for parts but the tariff item which applies to 
motion picture projectors does make provision for parts for replace— 
ment or repair. 


The firstetariff. issue identified by the Board relates to 
the level of the duties which should be levied. In considering the 
level of rates it should recommend, the Board has borne in mind the fact 
that the M.F.N. rate is by far the most important and also that B.P. 
countries have a margin of preference under ten of the specifically— 
referred items. . It has also noted the existing margins, under all 
20 items, between the M.F.N. and General Tariffs. 


The second issue is the question as to whether protection 
should be afforded to goods produced in Canada, the level of such 
protection, and the means by which this should be done. Certain 
proposals would have restricted such protection to products currently 
being produced in this country. The Board has considered this method 
and other means which might take account of future manufacturing 
activities. It has also determined what it feels to be appropriate 
rates of duty. 


The third issue raises similar questions as regards goods 
which are not made in Canada and the various methods which might be 
used to distinguish between such goods and those produced in Canada. 


The fourth issue has to do with appropriate rates of duties 
on parts and components, particularly those imported for use in 
Canadian manufacturing or assembly operations. Consideration has been 
given to the question of whether distinctions should be made based on 
whether or not the parts are of a class or kind made in Canada. The 
Board has also examined the existing relationships between the duties 
on parts and the duties on finished products and has assessed the 
probable impact of its recommendations on these relationships. 
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The fifth issue is the question of nomenclature. It was 
necessary for the Board to devise an appropriate nomenclature in a 
coherent schedule of tariff items which provided for all the products 
included in the Reference. Later in the Report, the Board discusses 
the use of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature as the basis of its recom- 
mendations and the question of whether, or to what extent, it should 
be modified or adapted to meet Canadian needs. The Board has also 
been conscious of the need to ensure that its recommendations not only 
provide for all of the goods now imported under the tariff items 
included in its study but that they also have a sufficiently broad 
coverage to provide for future developments in photographic equipment. 


The sixth issue concerns the present distinction, for tariff 
purposes, between cameras used by professional still photographers and 
those used by amateurs. This is based on film size, with cameras 
designed to make negatives or positives 32" by 4#' or larger, being 
free of duty under tariff item 46215-1 and cameras using smaller format 
films being dutiable. The improvements in equipment and sensitized 
materials have resulted in professional still photographers replacing 
many of their bulkier and heavier cameras with those using 35 mm. or 
61 mm. (2—7/16" wide) films; the latter cameras are subject to a 
15 pece MF.N. duty.. Further, item 46215-1, designed to cover profes- 
sional cameras, also applies to many in-camera processing cameras, 
intended primarily for the hobbyist. Certain proposals placed before 
the Board sought to distinguish between cameras and other products used 
by professionals and those used by amateurs. The Board has considered 
both the validity of, and the need for, such distinctions. 


The seventh issue is the existing distinction, for tariff 
purposes, between motion picture producers with studios, on the one 
hand, and producers without studios and specialized firms serving the 
motion picture industry, on the other. Under tariff items 46220-1 and 
4621,5-1, only producers who have studios in Canada equipped for motion 
picture production are entitled to free entry for motion picture 
cameras, sound equipment, camera dollies, microphone booms and editing 
equipment; others who use the same goods, must pay duty on their impor- 
tations. 


The development of lighter, portable, more versatile motion 
picture equipment and the increased availability of specialized optical 
effects, sound, editing and processing services, have resulted in major 
changes in the production of motion picture films. In particular, they 
have made it possible for producers in Canada to make films on location 
or in rented studios, with rented equipment. Thus, a growing propor- 
tion of Canadian films are made by producers who have no direct connec— 
tion with a studio; even producers with studios use the specialized 
services now available. The Board has considered these developments in 
relation to the tariff advantage now given to studios, which may perform 
these specialized services for themselves or others, over producers 
without studios and independent service companies. 


The eighth issue relates to many new products, particularly 
types of processing equipment and accessories, which are usually duti- 
able at 15 p.c. under the basket item (46200-1) of the photographic 
schedule. These goods are often designed for use by professional still 
or motion picture photographers or in the processing of still or motion 
picture film; frequently, they have replaced duty-free products listed 
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in tariff items 46235-1 and 46240-1. It was proposed to the Board 
that the listings of duty-free goods be greatly expanded. The Board 
has considered the question of whether these new products should enter 
duty-free and also various means by which such treatment could be 
accorded. In so doing, it has borne in mind the possibility that 
further technological advances will bring other new products to the 
market. 


The ninth issue arises out of the development of the use of 
magnetic tape to record images and sound in place of conventional film. 
As yet, videotape is used mainly by television and cablevision stations 
but it has been used in the production of motion pictures for exhibi- 
tion in theatres. Some observers feel that videotape systems will 
become increasingly competitive with traditional motion picture equip- 
ment. 


The tenth issue, closely related to the preceding, has to do 
with tariff distinctions between television stations and cablevision 
stations. In the administration of items 46220-1 and 46245-1, tele— 
vision stations are considered to be "professional producers having 
studios in Canada equipped for motion picture production" whereas 
cablevision stations are note As a result, videotape recorders, as 
"magnetic sound equipment" of tariff item 46245-1, and the more conven- 
tional types of photographic equipment listed in the two items, are 
free of duty when imported by television stations, but are normally 
dutiable under other items, when imported by cablevision stations. 
Videotape recorders are otherwise dutiable at rates of 10 p.c., BP., 
and 123 pec., M.F.N., under tariff item 44538-1, although duty is 
currently being remtted on importations by cablevision stations. In 
resolving this issue, the Board has therefore given consideration to 
tariff item 4538-1 even though it was not specifically included among 
the items referred to it. 
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CHAPTER 2(a): STILL PICTURE CAMERAS 


THE CAMERAS AND THE FILMS THEY USE 


In spite of the great technological advance noted in the 
preceding chapter, the essential parts of a camera remain the same and 
include a chamber into which light is admitted, a shutter which admits 
light for a measured interval of time, a lens which condenses the 
light rays which pass through it and focusses them at a precisely, 
pre-determined distance from their point of entry, a film transport 
mechanism or other means of changing the sensitized surface which is 
to be exposed, and a view-finder by means of which the user can see 
the image which will be recorded. 


The Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature 
list four main types of still cameras, as follows: 


"The main types of camera in general use are: 

(A) Box cameras; these are the simplest type. 

iB Folding or collapsible cameras, for studio or amateur use. 

C) Reflex cameras; in these the image is viewed on a screen at 
the top of the camera, sometimes by means of a second 
Objective. 

(D) Miniature cameras; these generally use 35 mm. film." 


In addition the Explanatory Notes list several kinds of still 
cameras for specialized uses: stereo cameras (equipped with two iden- 
tical lenses and a shutter which exposes two images simultaneously); 
panoramic cameras (used to photograph a wide panorama or a long line 
of people while the camera is rotated at a uniform rate about a 
vertical axis, the exposure being made by a vertical slit which travels 
across the plate or film); recording (of transitory and ultra-rapid 
phenomena); automatic (Polaroid type); wide angle, air— and watertight 
(for underwater photography), air survey; comparison (for forensic and 
criminological purposes); medical and surgical (some can be introduced 
into the stomach for examination and diagnosis); copying (including 
microfilm cameras); and cameras for composing and preparing printing 
plates and cylinders by photographic means. 


Within the four main types and the many specialized kinds, 
there are, of course, differences in respect of the quality and speed 
of the lens, the kind and versatility of the shutter mechanism (if 
present), the degree of automatic control provided by associated 
electronic or mechanical components, and other features. 


An important feature of any camera is the maximum size of 
the image which it is designed to record. The size and weight of a 
camera increases rapidly with the image size, and the cost of the 
parts, particularly of the lens and other optical components, also 
rises rapidly as the size of the image increases. 


Most still cameras use the standard sizes of film readily 
available on the market in widths of 16 mm., 35 mm., 61 mm. (2~7/16 
inches), 70 mm., 82.5 mm. (32'), and 105 mm. Films which exceed 
35 mme in width are usually wound from one spool to another and are 
not perforated on the edges; films 35 mm. or less, in width, are 
usually perforated on one or both edges. 
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The bulk of the films used in still photography are roll 
film 2-7/16" (61 mm.) wide and 35 mm. film packed in cartridges or 
instant—loading cassettes. The introduction, in 1972, of pocket 
Instamatics for amateur use, designed to use a 16 mm. cassette, will 
probably result in a large increase in the use of this size of film 
for still picture photography. 


The simultaneous introduction of the original instant—loading 
cassette, together with a line of Instamatic cameras designed for its 
use, by Eastman Kodak, in 1963, resulted in a tremendous volume of 
sales of both the cameras and the cassette films for which they were 
designed. The relatively small image area of the negatives made by 
these cameras allowed a very substantial reduction from the size of the 
bulky box cameras which they made obsolete. Although the negatives 
produced by the Instamatics required enlargement, the improvement of 
sensitized materials, chemicals and processing equipment, prior to 1963, 
resulted in acceptably sharp, enlarged photographs. These new cameras 
were aesthetically pleasing in appearance and were sufficiently small 
to be carried in a handbag. 


The lightness and compactness of the new cameras, the simplic— 
ity of their operation, together with their other features, immediately 
made them a market success. In addition, the speeds and wide latitude 
of the available film materials, in conjunction with automatic control 
of exposures, resulted in an increased proportion of printable negatives 
and in a substantial increase in sales of film. It has been reported 
that the Instamatic's market success was greater in terms of the 
increase in film sales than in the numbers of cameras sold. 


The smaller cameras, which use a 16 mm. cassette, may make 
the larger cassette cameras obsolete. The new cameras are small enough 
to fit into a shirt pocket and, like their predecessors, most are 
inexpensive and incorporate features which allow a "point-and-shoot" 
amateur photographer to obtain a large proportion of acceptable enlarged 
prints. 


Thus, there are many kinds of cameras available on the market 
which differ in general type, in size of negative produced, in built-in 
features, and in quality of construction and components. Current photo- 
graphic magazines list some 400 different models of still cameras avail- 
able to consumers, exclusive of types and models for special applica- 
tionse Of these, about 150 are the instant-—loading cameras which use 
16 or 35 mm. film packed in cassettes; about 150 are cameras which use 
standard 35 mm. film and more than half are of the single—lens reflex 
type. At least one-third of the remaining 100 models are press and view 
cameras, most of which use much wider films; about 20 models are twin- 
lens reflex cameras and more than 10 models are single-lens reflex 
cameras, most designed for film 2~—7/16" (61 mm.) in width; approxi- 
mately 10 models are precisely engineered, ultra-miniature cameras, most 
for use with 16 mm. film; some 20 models are Polaroid Land cameras 
which can produce a finished picture in seconds and most are designed 
for pictures 32 by 4—'. 


Prices at the wholesale and retail levels reflect the variety 
and quality of the cameras which are available. Exclusive of special 
types, retail prices range from about $5 for the simplest kind to about 
$1,000 for a basic, precision—built, standard or single—lens reflex 
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camera designed for 35 mm. or 22" by 2#' negatives, with provision for’ 
features such as interchangeable backs and lensese Most of the 400 

models referred to above have retail list prices of less than $100 and 
only a relatively small number have retail list prices exceeding $200. 


In the past, professionals used cameras with large negative 
sizes. The quality of the equipment, films and methods of processing, 
limited the extent of enlargement and a large negative was preferred 
because it required less enlargement than a smaller one and was easier 
to "touch up". However, improvements in practically all phases of 
photography now permit a greater degree of enlargement without appre- 
Ciable loss of sharpness or quality. As a result, films with widths 
of 61 mm. (2~7/16 inches) and 35 mm., once considered to be mainly for 
the use of hobbyists, are now the most widely used by professionals, 
particularly where mobility is a factor. 


Thus, the film-width for which a camera is designed gives 
little, if any, indication of whether the camera is likely to be pur-— 
chasec for professional use or by a hobbyist, although only a small 
percentage of hobbyists are likely to buy cameras designed to use film 
whose width exceeds 61 mm. The differentiation between commercial and 
non-commercial use is better indicated by the versatility of the camera 
in terms of such features as interchangeable lenses and backs and the 
variety of other accessories which can be used with it. However, 
because of their large numbers, serious hobbyists account for a large 
proportion of the sales of even the very versatile types of cameras. 
In this context, the spokesman for the Professional Photographers of 
Canada stated that, 


",.. The full lines of equipment available today are so 
excessive as to make almost any camera capable of doing 
most professional jobs. True, there are two or three or 
four top line cameras that have the most accessories and 
the most adaptability, but these are available to the 
amateur as well as to the BEC eeey au aet and within his 
price range, in today's economy.'"(1 


PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


As far as the Board has been able to determine, the only 
producer of still picture cameras in Canada is Kodak Canada Itd., a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Eastman Kodak, of Rochester, New. York. As 
a result, such data as are available regarding Canadian production 
cannot be published. However, the Board was able to obtain informa— 
tion on production in Canada on a confidential basis and used this 
information in its deliberations and in framing its recommendations. 
Therefore, this section deals mainly with those few aspects of 
Canadian production of still cameras for which supporting public 
information is available. 


In 1971, Kodak Canada produced five of the company's six 
models of the Instamatic line designed for "magicubes" as well as four 
models of the earlier Instamatic line; these varied from a basic camera 
with a retail list price of $11.95 to one which provided for electronic 


(6h) Transcript, Volume 7, p. 1077 
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control of exposure and automatic film advance, priced at $71.25 at 
retail list. The two highest-priced Instamatics were not made in 
Canada; one was imported from the parent company in the United States 
and the other, a single-lens reflex (SLR), from the Federal Republic 

of Germany. The camera imported from the United ‘States was priced, at 
retail, at $198 and, as the price suggests, contained a much better 
lens system and certain features not available on the Canadian—produced 
models. The SIR was priced at $285 (with an f2.8 lens); it is produced 
only in Germany by Eastman Kodak's subsidiary and is exported to the 
United States, as well as to Canada and other countries. 


In 1972, Kodak began to assemble pocket Instamatics in 
Canadae The Canadian plant produced only the three largest-selling 
models and imported the two more expensive models from the United 
States. Both the Canadian and United States plants continued to manu- 
facture the older type of Instamatic cameras; sales of these remained 
large, according to market reports, although smaller than in the first 
few years after their introduction. 


Polaroid Corporation of Cambridge, Massachusetts, in collab- 
oration with Bell & Howell Canada Ltd., a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Bell & Howell Co., of Chicago, produced a new model, to be called the 
Colorpack 80, with a list price of $34.95, in the Toronto plant of 
Bell & Howell, in early 1971. However, production ceased in mid-1971, 
only two or three months after it began. The only explanation given 
to the Board was that the market had failed to develop as anticipated. 
(As discussed later in this chapter, the Canadian market for still 
cameras declined in 1970 and 1971). The Colorpack 80 was subsequently 
produced in the United States. It should be noted that Bell & Howell 
had been producing certain models of Polaroid cameras in the United 
States since about 1965. 


Information regarding Canadian production, given at the 
public hearing, revealed the following concerning the operations of 
Kodak Canadae The company was established to serve the Canadian 
market; it is not an exporter of photographic equipment. (On occasion, 
in unusual circumstances, it exports to Kodak, mostly in the United 
States). The company's major interest is not in cameras or other 
photographic equipment, but in the production and sale of photographic 
film and sensitized paper, and in processing. Of the 2,400 persons 
employed by the company at that time, about 2,200 were engaged mainly 
in the production and processing of film and other sensitized 
materials. 


The company's domestic production is aimed at the mass 
Canadian market for cameras. This is evident from the price range of 
the cameras produced by the company in Canada. The company informed 
the Board that in the three years, 1968 to 1970, an average of 99 per 
cent of the number of units of equipment it sold to amateur photo— 
graphers in Canada was produced domestically. The relation between 
this production and Canadian demand is discussed in the next section. 


As already noted, Kodak Canada's manufacturing operations 
consist, almost exclusively, of the assembly of imported finished. 
parts, produced by Kodak and other plants, mostly in the United 
States. Only five to seven per cent of the cost of materials used in 
the Canadian assembly operations is obtained domestically. Such an 
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operation, as can be expected, results in little use being made of 
Canadian labour and other domestic resources. This is reflected in 
the relatively small number of employees engaged in the assembly of 
still and motion picture cameras and projectors; the 200 who were 
said to be engaged in these activities included some office and other 
support staff. 


Forbes Weekly estimates ,that labour accounts for 80 per cent 
of the cost of a Japanese camera. ( Costs of labour in the United 
States would be proportionately lower, in spite of higher wages, 
because the bulk of the cameras produced are less complex and because 
the production operations are more automated than in Japan. Neverthe-—- 
less, costs of labour would still be a substantial part of the total 
production cost in the United States. On the other hand, labour costs 
in Canada are probably a much smaller percentage of total production 
costs than in the United States because 93 to 95 per cent of the parts 
used in the Canadian production of still cameras are imported, almost 
entirely in the finished state, and the cost of the imported parts 
includes the cost of packing and transportation and an average Canadian’ 
duty of 10 p.c. 


A eee? done for the Economic Council of Canada, on scale 
and specialization, concluded that purchases of materials and compon- 
ents accounted for about two-thirds of the total costs (included are 
costs of direct labour, materials and overhead) in Canadian manufactur— 
inge The same study showed that the cost of materials and components 
averaged — for the manufacturers included in the sample — 20 per cent 
higher in Canada than in the United States. 


It can be expected that, with respect to cameras assembled 
in Canada, materials and components would constitute more than two— 
thirds of total costs of manufacturing because almost all of the parts 
are imported in a completely fabricated state. In contrast, in the 
United States, a large proportion of materials would be purchased in 
such forms as metal for stampings or wire for springs. It is, of 
course, because of this situation that the "value added" by the 
Canadian operation is relatively small. 


As regards the relative cost of materials and components in 
the two countries, a variety of factors would have a bearing on the 
applicability as regards still picture cameras of the Economic 
Council's broad conclusions. On the one hand, it can be expected that 
the Canadian producer can purchase parts at a relatively lower cost 
given the extremely large volume of materials and components manufac— 
tured or acquired by its parent company in the United States. On the 
other hand, the Canadian subsidiary pays an average duty of 10 per 
cent on its imported parts plus the additional costs of packaging, 
freight and related services. Moreover, the parent company probably 
includes a profit in its transfer price of parts. 


(1) Forbes Weekly, New York, August 15, 1972 

(2) DJ. Daly, BoA. Keys and E.J. Spence, Scale and Specialization in 
Canadian Manufacturing, Staff Study No. 21, Economic Council of 
Canada (Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 1968). A principal objective 
of the study related to the persistence of the wide disparity in 
productivity levels between Canada and the United States. 
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The Board did not have available sufficient information to 
compare the relative costs of materials and components in the United 
States and Canada. However, duty and freight, alone, would add about 
14 per cent to the cost of the materials and components used by the 
Canadian producer. Taking into account the additional costs which 
apply, it seems probable that Canadian costs of materials and compon- 
ents are at least 20 per cent higher than in the United States, valued 
at the same stage of fabrication in the two countries. 


The designs of the still cameras assembled in Canada are 
identical with those manufactured in the United States. Changes in 
these designs have arisen out of the research and development under- 
taken by Eastman Kodak and have included many innovations, particu- 
larly in recent years. In the past decade, major innovations have 
included the introduction, in 1963, of the film cassette and a line 
of instant—load cameras for their use: the introduction, in 1965, of 
redesigned Instamatics capable of using electrically—discharged flash- 
cubes: the introduction, in 1969, of Instamatics capable of using the 
newly—developed, mechanically—ignited flashcubes: and the production, 
in 1972, of a completely new line of much smaller film cassettes and 
cameras for their use ——- the pocket Instamatics. 


Eastman Kodak's expenditures on research and development, 
as reported in its annual reports, are substantial: they were $188 
million in 1971, and $215 million in 1972. The Canadian subsidiary 
contributes to the cost of this research program; little, if any, 
research and development is carried out in Canada. Nor are modifica-— 
tions made to the U.S.-—designed cameras which are assembled in Canada. 
(To a certain extent, the U.K.—produced Instamatics do differ from 
those produced in the United States and Canada). 


THE CANADIAN MARKET 


Canada is one of the world's major markets for still cameras 
and, in this regard, ranks with industrialized countries which have 
much larger populations. This is suggested by the average imports of 
470,000 cameras per year, with an estimated average landed value (that 
is including duty but excluding sales tax) of approximately $15 
million over the period 1969 to 1971. The estimated value of sales of 
the imported cameras, inclusive of duty, sales tax, distributors’ 
mark-ups, and retail mark—ups where applicable, would be more than $30 
million per year. 


The approximate total volume of sales in Canada of still 
picture cameras, may be estimated with a reasonable degree of accuracy, 
at least for a given period (1969-71), if it is assumed that buying 
patterns in Canada are generally similar to those in the United States. 
According to the figures cited in Fortune magazine (November 1970 
issue), about 70 per cent of the total number of still picture cameras 
sold in the United States are either Instamatics or Polaroid cameras; 
the remaining 30 per cent are other types of still cameras, the bulk 
of which is imported. Thus, if it is assumed that most Canadian 
imports of cameras, from countries other than the United States, are 
of the types of cameras which supply about 30 per cent of the United 
States market, the estimated total volume of annual sales of still 
picture cameras in Canada would approximate 800,000 units per year. 
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If other published surveys of the United States market are 
used as the basis of estimate, and allowances are made for the smaller 
population, the lower per capita consumer expenditures and the higher 
prices in Canada, the estimated volume of sales in Canada ranges 
between 800,000 and 872,000 per year with an average 830,000 units 
per year, during the period 1969 to 1971. Canadian imports in that 
period averaged 470,000 cameras, annually, suggesting a Canadian out— 
put ranging from about 300,000 to 400,000 cameras, per year. Using 
the average estimated volume of sales of 830,000 units for calculation, 
suggests a domestic output of around 360,000 cameras per year. Thus, 
to meet the estimated market demand of $30,000 still cameras, 470,000 
units or 57 per cent are imported, and some 360,000 cameras, 43 per 
cent, are made in Canada. 


Surveys of the market in the United States indicate that 
cameras priced at $50 or less account for about 85 per cent of total 
sales and those priced at $20 or less account for more than 40 per 
cent of the sales. (An even larger per cent of the sales of Insta- 
matics would be accounted for by models priced under $20, according to 
the 1967 annual report of Eastman Kodak; Instamatic cameras priced at 
less than $20 accounted for 70 per cent of total Instamatic sales in 
that year). For all cameras sold in the United States, those priced 
at more than $50 constitute only about 15 per cent of sales, with the 
larger proportion of these being priced between $50 and $100. 


Applying the same distribution of camera sales by price 
range, as set out above, to the prices of the cameras..produced in 
Canada in 1970 and 1971 suggests a total value of sales, at retail, of 
nearly $7.5 million per year (an average retail value of $21 per unit). 
The calculated value of these cameras, f.o.b. Canadian plant, might 
range between $3 million and $4 million per year (with an average 
value of approximately $10 per unit). This f.o.b. value would be 20 
to 25 per cent of the $15 million landed value of the imports. 


It is important to note that the foregoing estimates of 
Canadian production give only the general orders of magnitude and 
provide a basis for comparing the shares of the Canadian market 
attributable to domestic and to imported cameras. Because imports 
account for a large part of the total Canadian market (over 80 per 
cent of the Sere the estimate of the value of Canadian production 
is not critical in estimating the total market demand in Canada. 


It is also important to note that the total value of 
Canadian imports of still picture cameras declined in 1970 and again 
in 1971 and that the total number imported in the three-year period, 
1969 to 1971, was almost 10 per cent less than in the preceding three- 
year period. Given the close correlation between total sales and 
imports, this reduction of 10 per cent suggests a decline in the 
Canadian market between 1969 and 1971. Thus, the estimates of the 
Canadian market based on imports, probably understate the average size 
of the market. 


The Economic Council's projections of consumer expenditures 
in 1975, and an assumed income elasticity of the order of 1.75, 
suggest an increase in aggregate Canadian expenditures on still 
cameras of 50 per cent or more, between 1969 and 1975, a very substan— 
tial expansion of an already large market for these goods. 
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Table 2-1: Estimated Canadian Market for Still Picture 


Cameras, Annual Averages, 1969-71 


Estimated Imports as 
Canadian (s) Total (b) % of Total 
Shipments imports Supply Supply 
- thousand units - 
Numbers of cameras 360 470 830 Dt 
— million dollars - 
Value f.o.-b. Cdn. plant 
(shipments) or landed 
cost (imports) excluding a 
federal sales tax 3.6 L5e2 BS OMe 81 
Value at distributor 
level, including sales 
tax, (mark-up of 33.3%) 5 oly 2251, 27-8 81 
Total value of Nehe to 
final purchasers \4 ake 30.6 38.0 81 


— $ per camera —- 


Unit value at distrib. 
level, including sales 


tax ns L8 Se) = 


(a) Approximate orders of magnitude, as explained in the text; value 
of cameras of own manufacture net of returned goods, discounts, 
returns, allowances, and charges for outward transportation 

(b) Exports are negligible and "Total Supply" would, therefore, 
closely approximate the market demand 

(c) Includes cost of duty 

(d) Valued at approximate wholesale prices to professional photo- 
graphers and institutions, and at retail prices for balance of 
sales; excludes provincial sales taxes in all cases 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada import data and estimates by 
bhe Parity Board 


The estimates suggest that imports account for less than 60 
per cent of the number of still cameras purchased annually in Canada 
but for more than 80 per cent of the total value of those cameras. 

The difference in percentages reflects, of course, the much lower unit 
value of the relatively inexpensive domestic cameras which account for 
a large percentage of Canadian production. The approximate unit value 
at the distributor level, inclusive of federal sales tax, provides a 
useful basis of comparison for the domestic and imported products. 
These would be the approximate costs to a retailer; for cameras sold 
at retail the percentage mark-up would be about the same for both the 
domestic and imported products. The estimated distributor's price of 
domestic cameras, inclusive of sales tax, averaged about $15 per unit 
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and that of the imported cameras about $48 per unit. The average dif-~ 
ference of about $33 per unit suggests that most imports do not compete 
directly with Canadian—made cameras. 


seasonality of Demand 


Although there are no data available regarding the seasonality 
of the demand for Canadian-made cameras, it is very probable that the 
seasonal patterns are similar for both the domestic and imported prod- 
uctse The information available to the Board and an analysis of the 
import data indicated that sales are generally highest in the last 
quarter of the year and are also higher in June and July than in other 
months. The large volume of sales in the last quarter, particularly 
in December, would include purchases of cameras for Christmas gifts; 
the increased sales in June and July appear to be associated with grad— 
uations, travel and a variety of recreational activities. 


The monthly import data provide the only indication of the 
seasonality of sales but there would be a lag between the month in 
which imports were reported and when the cameras were sold. However, 
the import data generally support the published surveys examined by the 
Board. Table 2-2 indicates the very large volume of imports in the 
months of September, October and November; the cameras imported in 
those months would be sold largely between October and December. 
Imports are lowest in the first few months of the year, but the sales 
in those months probably include some cameras carried over from the 
preceding fall. 


Seasonality of demand appeared to pose no particular problem 
for the photographic equipment industry. 


Cameras are not subject to annual changes in design and a 


particular model may remain essentially unchanged for several years. 


Table 2-2: Value of Monthly Imports of Still Picture 


Cameras, Average, 1969-71 


$000 Tee 

January 548 488 
February 853 76.0 
March 883 Leah 
April 1,049 93-4 
May Ly LOO 98.0 
June PR (ss P35 
July ely 108.4 
August 819 75 6 
September PIA OVE 179 4 
October LAS By 119.1 
November 1ORAL2 15.5 
December Fe 953 93.8 

Average per 

month ie Ag: 100.0 


(a) 100.0 equals average import level per month, namely, $1,123,000 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada publications 
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Elasticity of Demand 


Cameras and other photographic consumer durables can be 
expected to have a relatively high elasticity of demand; that is, the 
volume of sales would change appreciably in response to relatively 
smaller changes in per capita personal expenditures or in price. 

Thus, an increase of one per cent in per capita personal consumer 
expenditures would be expected to result in an increase of more than 
one per cent in expenditures on cameras; conversely, a decrease of 

one per cent in per capita personal consumer expenditures would result 
in a decrease of more than one per cent in expenditures on cameras. 


A recent study 2) for the Economic Council of Canada supports 
such a view. Although the author lacked sufficiently detailed data to 
enable him to calculate the consumption elasticities for photographic 
equipment, there seems little reason to believe that they are not at 
least as high as for recreational durables as a whole. 


When the results of the study are adjusted to take account of 
recent revisions of statistical data, the long-term income elasticity 
of demand for recreational durables is of the order of 1.75. As 
regards price elasticities for recreational durables, the author 
obtained inconclusive results. However, spokesmen for the C.P.T.A. as 
well as United States market reports suggest that expenditures on 
cameras would change by more than one per cent in response to a change 
itl, prices ort One percent. 


IMPORTS 


Except for the cameras assembled in Canada by Kodak, all 
still cameras offered on the Canadian market are imported. During the 
past nine years, 1964 to 1972, imports of still cameras, including 
both standard and special types, have varied a great deal within a low 
of 251,000 units in 1964 and a high of 739,000 units in 1972. The 
very large imports in 1972 follow two years of relatively depressed 
sales in North American markets. Most of the increase in the volume 
of imports, between 1971 and 1972, is accounted for by the very sharp 
rise in the number imported from Britain and, to a lesser extent, from 
Hong Kong. 


The value of annual imports also varied considerably within 
a low of $5.3 million in 1964 and a high of $18.7 million in 1972. 
However, year to year changes in the value were not closely related 
to the changes in the numbers imported because many low~priced cameras 
were imported, mainly from Hong Kong. 


As regards the large increase in 1972 over 1971, Britain and 
Hong Kong accounted for more than 85 per cent of the increased volume 
of imports but for less than 50 per cent of the rise in the value of 
importse In contrast, the number of cameras imported from the United 
States were essentially the same in both years, but the rise in the 
value of imports from the United States constituted 26 per cent of 
the increase in the total value of imports between 1971 and 1972. 


1) T.T. Schweitzer, Personal Consumer Expenditures in Canada, 1926-75, 
Staff Study No. 26, Part 3, Economic Council of Canada (Ottawa: 
Queen's Printer, 1971) 
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Information obtained from trade sources suggests that part 
of the increase in imports from Britain consisted of Instamatics 
purchased by large Canadian retail organizations directly from British 


wholesalerse 


Most of the remaining increase would be of Polaroid 


cameras; other popular cameras such as the 35 mm. types, are not made 
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The same sources suggested that the large 1972 increase 


in the number of units imported from Hong Kong were mainly of very 


low-priced cameras, but probably included some Japanese cameras 


purchased directly from Hong Kong rather than from the authorized 
Canadian distributors of the brands involved. 


Although imports are known to have increased substantially 
during the past two decades, both in numbers and in value, the pub— 
lished statistics present difficulties of analysis because of changes 
in commodity classification and sharp fluctuations in years such as 


1966, 1968 and 1972. 


value of imports is quite apparent (see Appendix Table 1). 


Table 2-3: Still Cameras, Imports by Principal Country 


of Origin, 1966-72 
1969 L770 Lieb 


Origin 


(hin Sets 
Japan 
We Germany 
Britain 
Hong Kong 
U.S.S.R. 
ke Germany 
Sweden 
Others 
Total 


UeS-Ae 

Japan 

We Germany 

Britain 

Hong Kong 

We Sie Seite 

Ee Germany 

Sweden 

Others 
Total 


1966 


10,430 


1967 


pent 
3,396 
22 
eee 
180 
Si 
65 
oe 

18 


11,608 


Sources Statistics’Canada 


1968 

_ thousand cameras 
SISA PES ENO A, 
82.8 19 el 86.4 
5703 656 Bey. 
pees 29-1 BIN) 
66.2 Blak ES cel: 
* Bele 16.8 
2eol ee 265 
O23 r ue ae) 5 Oeil 
: Tek 726 
BOS: OREN eran 9 6: 

—- thousand dollars 
Delile gee AAO ak OCF 
CEG OS nHee ee ese 
82h 981 898 
Qe 589 PACH: 
148 ily 182 
¥ 1s 267 
78 1h2 89 
ET oder 

Lae 2h, 3 
10,324 14,634 13,367 


However, the upward trend in both the volume and 
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Origin and Variety of Imports 


Most Canadian imports originate in M.F.N. countries, with 
Britain being virtually the only B.P. supplier. Between 1967 and 
1971, imports from M.F.N. countries accounted for 88 per cent of the 
cameras and 94 per cent of their value for duty; imports from B.P. 
countries were 11.4 per cent of the numbers and 5.4 per cent of the 
value for duty; the German Democratic Republic, which exports to 
Canada over the General Tariff, accounted for about one to two per 
cent of the numbers and from one to three per cent of the value of the 
imports in recent years. 


In the three years, 1969 to 1971, the United States 
accounted for 47 per cent of the numbers and for 49 per cent of the 
total value, of the still cameras imported into Canada. Japan was the 
other, majors supplier), with 22sper cent ofynumbers, and jleper cents. 
the value of imports, 1969 to 1971. Other important suppliers include 
Great Britain, the German Democratic Republic and Hong Kong, each of 
which accounted for between six and nine per cent of the cameras 
imported and for five per cent, seven per cent and two per cent, 
respectively, of the total value of imports in this period. The above 
five countries, together, supplied 92 per cent of the total number and 
94 per cent of the value of the still cameras imported in Canada, in 
the three years, 1969 to 1971. 


The relative importance of foreign suppliers varies from 
year to year, in respect of both the quantity and the value of imports. 
These changes frequently involve special circumstances some of which 
are known only by those who follow market developments closely; others 
are more widely known. Imports from the United States increased very 
substantially in 1965 and 1966 and also in 1970. The 1965 and 1966 
increases are attributable to imports of the newly—introduced, low-— 
priced Polaroid Swinger camera and of cassette cameras designed to use 
flashcubes, marketed for the first time in 1965. The substantially 
increased imports from the United States in 1970, probably reflect 
imports of cassette cameras designed to use the mechanically—ignited 
flashcubes; Canadian production of such cameras began about a year 
later. 


The changing relative importance of foreign suppliers is 
also suggested by the earlier comments regarding the 1972 imports. and 
the extent to which the 1972 pattern departed from the 1969 to 1971 
averagese As noted, Britain and Hong Kong accounted for a large pro— 
portion of the increase in the volume of imports in 1972; the rise in 
the value of imports from Japan and the United States was also very 
substantial although the volume of imports did not change greatly 
between 1971 and 1972. Because the cameras originating in Britain and 
Hong Kong have much lower unit values than those imported from Japan 
and the United States, their effect is more apparent in relation to 
the volume than to the value of imports. A comparison of the distri- 
bution of imports in 1971 and 1972 with average imports in the three— 
year period, 1969 to 1971, is given in Table 2-4. 
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Table 2-4: Still Cameras, Percentage Distribution of 
Imports by Principal Country of Origin, 
Average 1969-71, 1971 and 1972 


Per Cent of Numbers Per Cent of Value 
1969-71 teva 1972 1969-71 Abe Mel fe 


U.S.A. ti a A lel 17h 92 2902 2d. 
Japan 2 Woy 30.6 239 Sel 3h Oli | 
W. Germany 9.4 SS Ig@) 6.6 ear | 
Britain ol 6.0 Dose 6 Geo 19.0 
Hong Kong One Wied Ae ee Bak ble 
U.5S.S.R. Aer B26 as 1.6 Dele 1A 
KR. Germany Tile eo pe eZ Led Spe 
Sweden 0.1 OrRE O.1 0.9 1.0 0.9 
Others ef 8.7 6.0 Ze 3.8 Sie 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada import data 


Imports from Japan have been displacing imports from the 
Federal Republic of Germany for several years. However, the sharp 
decline in the number of cameras originating in the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the very sharp rise of imports from Japan, in 1971 and 
1972, involve other factors as well; as will be seen from Table 2-6 
the unit value of Federal Republic of Germany cameras rose from $17 in 
1970 to $50 in 1971 and $68 in 1972, while the unit value of imports 
from Japan declined from $45 in 1970 to $38 in 1971; these figures 
suggest significant changes in the kinds of cameras exported by these 
countries to Canada. The rise in the unit value of imports from Japan 
in 1972 is partly obscured by changes in the exchange rates. 


Most countries which supply the Canadian market export 
cameras of a variety of types and price ranges. However, between 1964 
and 1967, a large part of the exports from Hong Kong were of very low- 
priced cameras with average unit values of 53¢ per camera in 1965 and 
of $1.26 per camera in 1967; the much lower unit value of imports from 
Hong Kong, in 1972 compared with 1971, suggests that very low-priced 
cameras again constituted a substantial proportion of the number 
entered. Most of the exports from Sweden were probably of the Hassel- 
blad, a high-priced, precision, single-lens reflex. 


Imports of still picture cameras, by type, are not reported 
in the Canadian statistics. However, the export statistics of some 
of Canada's principal foreign suppliers provide some information in 
this regard. This is set out in Table 2-5. 
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Table 2-5: Exports of Still Cameras to Canada, by Main 


Type(a) and Country of Origin, 1968-71 


Usoshe 
Japan West Germany Fixed Variable 


3>_mm. Other 35_mm. Other Focus Focus 


= thousand cameras ~ 


1968 56.0 TENA D360 SS Lee 88.5 
1969 70.3 PAN 56.8 lee 7, Thee 179.8 
1970 tivelt Tels 51.6 vel 19.6 2026.7 
1971 eee. Es) 6.3 O22 le fepheal 
- thousand dollars - 
1968 2,890 Bless 630 52 TO2 ice 
1969 37 05k 367 692 146 TE 3,679 
1970 3776 azk 600 100 129 2 HO) 
ee ip D Oy0S 7 293 400 Lg eds ihae gi 
~ unit value in dollars - 
1968 51 59 Fo wes 11.89 Mowe 5eO0 19.45 
1969 Phare 16.93 1769 9.9 6.69 2Osiy, 
1970 BO. 71s 29.98 LiP62 Lig hy ish, 6.58 Ts Gly 
1971 146 18 19.58 63.91 26321 5296 23 8h 


(a) Excludes special types such as aerial survey cameras and cameras 
designed for use with microscopes 


Source: Export statistics of countries shown 


A very large proportion of the Canadian imports from Japan 
and the Federal Republic of Germany are of cameras which use 35 mm. 
film. The United States produces few, if any, 35 mm. cameras and 
exports to Canada from that country consist mainly of Polaroid cameras, 
instant-loading types produced by companies other than Eastman Kodak, 
and the higher—priced Instamatics not made in Canada. The large-format 
Polaroid cameras probably account for most of the variable—focus 
cameras reported in the United States export statistics; the small- 
format instant—loading cameras would be mainly fixed focus. The unit 
values of "other" cameras exported to Canada from Japan and, in most 
years, from the Federal Republic of Germany, suggest that these exports 
include instant-loading types. The unit values of the fixed focus 
cameras exported by the United States suggest that such cameras consist 
mainly of instant-loading types and the lower—priced Polaroid cameras. 


Unit Value of Imports 


As noted above, the average unit values of the cameras 
imported cover a very broad range. For example, Table 2-6 indicates 
that in 1972 the average unit value of the cameras imported from Hong 
Kong was $6.00, of those imported from the United States $40.89, and 
those originating in Sweden $256.45. The average unit value of imports 
from the same country may also vary considerably over the years. 
Cameras imported from Hong Kong had an average value of $1.26 in 1967, 
$501 in 1969 and $11.76 in 1971; in the period 1967 to 1972, cameras 
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imported from the United States ranged from a low of $23.74 per unit 
in 1970 to a high of $51.09, in 1967. The differences in unit values 
from the same country and as between countries reflect the kinds of 
cameras being manufactured in particular countries and the product— 
mix imported into Canada in specific years. 


The average values for duty of the cameras imported into 
Canada reflect the very large variety of the imports. Most of the 
imports would be entered at the M.F.N. rate of 15 p.c., under tariff 
items 46205-1 and 46210-1. Their landed costs, including freight and 
duty but excluding sales tax, would be about 19 per cent higher than 
shown in Table 2-5; their average selling price, at retail, would be 
nearly 2.5 times their value for duty. For example, the average 
retail price of the Swedish cameras imported in 1971 would have been 
about $650, each. 


The suggested retail list prices of the five Instamatic 
cameras produced by Kodak Canada in early 1972, ranged from $11.95 to 
$71.25; had they been imported under the M.F.N. Tariff their estimated 
respective values for duty would have ranged from approximately $4.50 
to $26.90. 


Table 2-6: Still Cameras, Average Unit Value for Duty, 
by Principal Country of Origin, 1967-72 


1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 


— dollars per unit - 


eSun 51.09 40.73 38.83 23071 28.28 0.89 
Japan B22 39.10 igo hhe57 38.12 10.06 
We Germany Lic Ole 1h 36 1h..96 17.39 19.68 68.45 
Britain 8.87 ie 20.22 fig. alas 73798 aor 
Hong Kong 1.26 pee8 5.01 10.05 76 6.00 
U.S.S.Re 35.83 57675 21.61 15.90 17.05 16.15 
E. Germany 31.85 32.20 35.08 38.85 30.47 39.18 
Sweden SOO REG a 275950330193" SAG ee = 265582" 9256.15 
Others CLIO) asd err Leash yO 11.58 Lye Zh 
All 


Countries 206d 28 .05 Bese 20676 26 «86 rap 115 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada import data 


A comparison of the average unit values in Tables 2-5 and 
2-6 indicates that fairly expensive special types of cameras constitu- 
ted a significant proportion of the total imports from the Federal 
Republic of Germany in 1971 and 1972. This is even more evident in 
the case of the United States, from a comparison of the average values 
of the imports in the two tables. The unit value of Japanese exports, 
in Table 2-5, are fairly consistent with the Canadian import data, in 
Table 2-6. 
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Competitive Imports 


On the average, over the three years 1969 to 1971, Canada's 
principal foreign suppliers of cameras, the United States and Japan, 
together, accounted for nearly 70 per cent of Canada's total volume of 
imports and for more than 80 per cent of the value of imports. Other 
suppliers of significance include Britain, the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Hong Kong. 


In order to examine the competition which the cameras 
exported by those countries to Canada mght have offered to Canadian 
production, the unit values for duty, as shown in Table 2-6, were 
converted to the estimated retail list prices. The results are shown 
in Table 2-7. All the cameras assembled in Canada and most of the 
cameras imported into Canada would be sold to hobbyists, at retail. 
Thus, the competition faced by Kodak Canada occurs at the retail level 
when a Canadian consumer is shopping for a camera. The average prices 
given in Table 2-7 apply to a product—mix of many different kinds of 
cameras, but they would be broadly representative of the retail prices 
of cameras imported from the five countries shown. 


A comparison of the list prices of the Canadian-made cameras 
with the averages calculated in Table 2-7 suggests that very few 
Japanese cameras would provide competition for the domestic products; 
this is supported by other information regarding the kinds of cameras 
originating in Japan. It is also supported by the fact that the 
United States exports large numbers of Instamatics to Japan. Compar— 
ing the estimated average retail list price of the Canadian cameras, 
of $22, with the averages for the imports from the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the United States, given in Table 2-7, suggests a similar 
conclusion. 


Table 2-7: Estimated Average Retail List Prices in Canada 
of Cameras Imported from Selected Countries, 


1966-72 
Country 
or Origin 1966 1967 1968 1969 AO ete! L'{A 
=), dol larsspen unto. = 
Britain 28 19 26 he 86 eo BL 
Hong Kong 2 5 6 3 Pel on 16 
Japan 82 86 104 Peat: ames) Des A LOG 
We Germany 67 37 38 1,0 ~ 16 132 181 
UeSeAc 80 35 108 3 63 Wo 108 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada import data 


The imports from Hong Kong include many very cheap cameras, 
as indicated by the estimated retail list prices of $2, $3, and $6 in 
1966, 1967 and 1968, respectively. They also include much higher- 
priced Japanese brands purchased by Canadian dealers from Hong Kong 
rather than from authorized Canadian distributors, as well as at least 
one major Japanese brand of 35 mm. cameras, which is made in Hong Kong 
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to take advantage, it is said, of lower labour costs. Thus, although 
the average estimated list prices of cameras imported from Hong Kong 
suggest that they are competitive with Canadian—made products, and no 
doubt some are, most of the cameras originating in Hong Kong appear 
to consist of both extremely low-priced cameras and much higher-priced 
35 mme units, neither of which would be directly competitive with 
Canadian products. The mix of imports of these two kinds of cameras 
varies a good deal from year to year, thus explaining the fluctuations 
in the average unit value of imports from Hong Kong. No particular 
concern was expressed in the submissions to the Board regarding the 
relatively low-priced imports from Hong Kong. 


The estimated average retail list prices in Canada of still 
cameras imported from the Federal Republic of Germany have been 
increasing since the mid-1960's; they were three to four times higher 
in the early 1970's than in the late 1960's. The average list prices 
of the variable focus cameras exported by the United States in recent 
years are also substantially higher than even the highest—priced still 
cameras made in Canada and few of the imports from either the Federal 
Republic of Germany or the United States would compete with the 
Canadian—made products. 


Imports from Britain are mainly still cameras which, for 
duty purposes, have been considered to be of a class or kind not made 
in Canada. They include Polaroid cameras exported from Britain rather 
than the United States to take advantage of the lower B.P. rate of 
duty on the smaller—format models. The imports also include British 
models of the Instamatics, purchased from wholesalers in the U.K. 

Both types of cameras are competitive with cameras assembled in Canada. 
However, imports, from Britain accounted for less than five percent) of 
the total value of the estimated Canadian demand, 1969 to 1971. 


What significant competition there mght be from imports, 
would have to come from Japanese and United States cameras which, 
together, accounted for 69 per cent of the numbers and 81 per cent of 
the value of imports, 1969 to 1971 (Table 2-1). The estimated average 
retail prices, in Canada, of cameras imported from the United States, 
in those years, were from three to five times as high as the average 
retail list price of Canadian—made cameras. Thus, although the 
United States exports to Canada include cameras which compete directly 
with the Canadian production, a large proportion would consist of 
relatively expensive Polaroid cameras and the higher—priced models of 
Instamatics not made by Kodak Canada, as well as a significant number 
of relatively expensive, special types of still cameras. The fixed 
focus cameras, exported to Canada from the United States, would prob- 
ably compete directly with Kodak Canada products. In the period 1969 
to 1971, United States exports of such cameras to Canada averaged 
13,000 units per year, valued at $80,000; this is less than two per 
cent of the quantity and less than one per cent of the value, of total 
Canadian demand in that period. 


The estimated average retail prices of cameras imported from 
Japan between 1969 and 1971 were from about five to six times as high 
as the estimated average retail price of the cameras assembled in 
Canada in those years. In fact, the estimated retail prices of the 
imports from Japan were about 1.5 times the retail list price of the 
highest—priced Instamatic assembled in Canada in that period. Thus, 
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it would appear that imports from Japan consist mainly of precision— 
built cameras whose complexity and price would preclude them from 
being substitutable in the Canadian market for the relatively simple, 
fixed focus cameras made in Canada. 


The principal competition to Canadian production appears to 
be the relatively small numbers of fixed focus cameras imported mainly 
from the United States, instant-—loading cameras originating in other 
countries, and the lowest-priced models of 35 mm. and other types of 
cameras which may be substitutable for the Canadian products. 


Some of the 35 mm. cameras imported from the Federal Republic 
of Germany are within the price range of Canadian cameras but the unit 
value of imports from this country, has risen sharply in the past few 
yearse Moreover, imports from the Federal Republic of Germany have 
been declining and totalled only 7,300 cameras in 1972. 


Some of the cameras imported from Hong Kong probably compete 
with Canadian—assembled cameras, but their number appears to be small; 
in years when the volume is large, a large proportion of the imports 
appears to consist of very cheap cameras which would not be competitive. 


Most of the imports from Britain are of Polaroid and Insta— 
matic cameras. The lower-priced Polaroid cameras originating in 
Britain may be substitutable for Kodak Canada products; the British 
Instamatics would be directly competitive. 


The preceding analysis is based largely on averages which 
apply to a variety of products of different designs and covering a 
wide range of prices, supplemented by other information made available 
to the Board. Nevertheless, a close examination of the unit value data 
in conjunction with the volume and value of the imports from individual 
countries supports the conclusion that most of the Canadian imports 
consist of still cameras which are not directly competitive with, nor 
substitutable for, Canadian products. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


The Items and Their Relative Import ance 


Approximately 90 per cent of the value of all imports of 
still picture cameras is entered under three of the twenty tariff items 
specifically referred to the Board, namely items 46205-1, 46210-1 and 
16215—-1. The full text of these items is reproduced below. Most of 
the remaining imports are classified under items 69605-1 and 41205-1, 
which were not specifically referred to the Board: the first generally 
provides free entry for still picture cameras of a class or kind not 
made in Canada entered by specified institutions; item 41205-1 provides 
free entry for certain specialized cameras used in connection with 
printing. 


Tariff Item 46205-1 


Cameras, nNeOepe-, Of a class or kind made in Canada; complete 
parts thereof 


Pe Gels ober. Woe peOe ya Mere s 30 p.c., General 
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Tariff Item 46210-1 


Cameras, neo.p.-, Of a class or kind not made in Canada; 
complete parts thereof 


DeDsCey tele 15 p.c., M.F.N. 30 p.ce, General 


Tariff Item 46215-1 


Cameras and parts thereof for making negatives or positives 
three and one-quarter inches by four and one-quarter 
inches or larger, including carrying cases therefor 


POG Dali. Free, M.F.N. 10 pec., General 


During the three-year period, 1969 to 1971, the value of 
imports of still picture cameras, under those three specifically-— 
referred items, averaged about $12 million per year, 92 per cent of 
which entered under tariff items 46210-1 and 46215-1. 


It is estimated that imports of still cameras under items 
not specifically referred to the Board amounted to less than $1.5 
million, the bulk of which was imports under items 69605-1 and 41205-1. 
Other possible tariff items, which are relatively unimportant in terms 
of imports, include 43160-1 (parts of geophysical precision instruments 
or equipment), 46200-1 (parts of photographic instruments, n.o.p.), and 
4'7600—1 (X-ray ee are 


Based on value, approximately 94 per cent of the imported 
cameras originated in M.F.N. countries, slightly less than five per 
cent in B.P. countries (mainly Britain), and about one per cent in the 
German Democratic Republic whose exports are subject to the rates of 
the General Tariff. 


The Submissions Presented to the Board 


The submissions presented to the Board, orally and in briefs, 
included tariff proposals regarding the nomenclature and rates of duty 
which would apply to photographic equipment. In addition, interested 
parties made general representations to the Board which generally 
related to photographic equipment as a whole rather than to specific 
products. 


The section which follows deals with the general representa— 
tions and is followed by an analysis of the tariff proposals and their 
implications. 


The General Representations 


The Canadian Photographic Trade Association's representations 
were mainly of a general nature. In brief, the Association contended 
that : 
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1. Canadian manufacturers have enjoyed the benefits of a 
relatively high tariff for a considerable time and have 
grown and prospered; therefore, they no longer need the 
same degree of protection as was necessary many years 
ago, when they were becoming established. 


2e The tremendous growth of the photographic equipment 
industry has resulted largely from the increased 
purchases of such equipment by the general public; 
the interests of the Canadian consumer should be taken 
into consideration, particularly in those cases where 
the duty applies to equipment which is not made in 
Canada. 


3. If the articles are neither made nor likely to be made 
in Canada, in the foreseeable future, they should be 
dutiable at reduced rates. 


4e The Customs Tariff should distinguish between photo-— 
graphic equipment used by professional photographers, 
in the broadest sense, and that used by amateurs; the 
professional equipment should be subject to lower rates. 
Rates of duty which apply to equipment used by non— 
professionals should” be reduced,” buvsnor co lreer asrior 
equipment used by professionals. 


5. Parts used in the manufacture of photographic equipment 
should be imported free of duty. 


The C.P.T.A.'s representations were mainly concerned with 
the M.F.N. rates, presumably because most imports are entered under 
those rates. In general, the Association did not recommend any changes 
in the BP. or General rates. However, where more than one existing 
BoP. rate applied to the goods covered by a proposed tariff item, the 
Association tended to choose the lowest BP. rate which applied under 
the existing items. The same approach was used in choosing the General 
rate for the proposed items. 


The C.P.T.A. spokesman urged that the established Canadian 
manufacturers had no automatic right to protection for the photographic 
equipment which they produce and might well no longer require the pro- 
tection they were enjoying. The Association pointed out that its pro- 
posals were not intended to disrupt Canadian manufacturing and it was 
proposing free entry for all parts, finished, semi-finished and unfin- 
ished, for use in the manufacture of photographic equipment in Canada, 
in order to offset its proposed reductions in the rates on the equip-— 
ment. Its spokesman also said that its proposals should be regarded 
as a "package", in that changes in the rates on parts should bear a 
direct relationship to the changes in rates on finished products. 


While the spokesman for the Association expressed optimism 
about the expansion of Canadian manufacture, he said he recognized the 
difficulty of engaging in the production of products currently supplied 
by foreign manufacturers. 
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He expressed the opinion that many kinds of photographic 
equipment were unlikely to be made in Canada, even with a protective 
tariff, because of the small size of the Canadian market and the 
anticipation of higher costs of production and distribution in Canada 
compared with those in the United States. He noted that foreign 
manufacturers have developed a Canadian demand for their goods at the 
prices at which their products are currently available in Canada. He 
suggested that Canadian costs might be sufficiently higher than foreign 
manufacturers’ costs, and prices sufficiently higher as a consequence, 
as to reduce the potential Canadian demand. In his view, a reduction 
in the existing rates of duty would result in lower prices and would 
be reflected in a larger volume of sales of Canadian photographic 
equipment as well as of imported equipment, because of the broader 
demand which would be developed for a greater variety of products. 


In further support of reduced rates on equipment, the Associ- 
ation said that increasing costs have tended to put more sophisticated 
equipment beyond the reach of the consumer and have imperilled the 
position of the importer—distributor. The C.P.T.A. said that reduc— 
tions in duties would be reflected in reduced prices and a consequent 
increased volume of sales, or, at least, would obviate the need for a 
price increase. 


The brief of the Professional Photographers of Canada 
(P.P.0.C.) noted that cameras are a professional photographers's basic 
tools but are very expensive and are made even more expensive because 
they are taxed at "luxury rates". It claimed that the benefit of 
tariff item 46215-1, which provides for free entry of cameras designed 
for large-format negatives, "has disappeared since nearly all profes— 
sionals now use cameras which are smaller than the stated size /3_" by 
a7 and are not different from those in general use by amateurs in 
any definable way." The group urged that because they are not avail- 
able from Canadian manufacturers, all professional cameras must be 
imported and that free entry for them would make it possible "to 
acquire more and better equipment thereby improving the quality of 
their work and putting them in a better competitive position vis-a-vis 
foreign photographers who are now taking a small but increasing share 
of the commercial photography business in Canada." 


The P.P.O.C. spokesman said "since ... the basic tool of the 
professional has become the small camera, the 35 mm. camera or the 
small reflex camera ... the professional does not get the benefit of 
the lower rate that was intended to apply to his cameras" by the pro— 
visions of tariff item 46215-1. He claimed that the higher cost of 
the equipment is reflected in higher prices charged by Canadian profes-— 
sionals relative to those charged by United States professional photo-— 
graphers and had resulted in the loss of catalogue and advertising 
work to United States photographers. He informed the Board that the 
P.P.0.C. represented 2,000 members but that the total number of profes-— 
sional photographers in Canada was greater. 


The case put forward by Kodak Canada related to the entire 
range of cameras and projectors produced by the company in Canada, 
including certain equipment designed for the educational and audio- 
visual market. The bulk of the company's Canadian production consists 
of still cameras and, to a lesser extent, slide projectors. 
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The company recommended that, with some modifications, cur— 
rent rates of duty be maintained to protect its Canadian manufacturing 
operations. The company indicated that it would have no objection to 
modification of existing items in a way which would not affect the 
protection available to it. Its spokesman conceded that the protec— 
tion for its products would be increased if the duty it paid on parts 
were reduced, and the existing rates on its products remained unchanged; 
and he emphasized that it "would certainly like to have as much protec- 
tion as it has now, perhaps not exactly /in/'... the same manner." 


(1) 


A spokesman for the company said: 


Meeey We have’ enjoyed. wide’ accepvance of our’products in’ the 
consumer markets area and ... have devoted capital investment ... 
to enable us to manufacture photographic equipment in Canada. 
This is a continuing effort strongly influenced by potential 
sales volume. A venture into new areas is influenced also by 
the continued success achieved in the manufacture of the ‘bread 
and butter’ items such as cameras and projectors. This is only 
possible under the umbrella of an adequate tariff schedule." 

(2) 


The company's spokesman summarized its position, saying, 


"/Kodak Canada/ considers the protection which it has enjoyed 
in relation to those manufactured articles is necessary for 
the continuation of its operations and it is anxious that the 
protection be continued in a manner which will allow the manu- 
facturing operation to be maintained in a manner helpful to 
the Canadian economy." 


and, later, 


"we enjoy and need certain tariff rates to maintain the suc— 
cessful and profitable operations in Canada." 


Subsequent to the hearing, the company agreed with the C.P.T.A. 
proposal's\ for airéduction from 15% p.eo to LO piece sp oMsFONS; On shila 
picture cameras and for free entry for parts for the manufacture of 
still cameras. 


The brief of Toronto Star Limited took a similar position as 
the P.P.0.C. with regard to the obsolescence of existing item 46215-1. 
The brief noted that as the quality of film improved and new develop- 
ing and printing techniques were evolved, a much smaller negative could 
be used without loss of clarity or detail. Toronto Star Limited claimed 
that "today the standard equipment of a professional photographer is ... 
a 35 mem. single or double lens reflex, or other compact camera... 
using a variety_of film ae including 35 mem., 7O mm., 120 /61 mm. / 
and 220 /61 mm./ film..." (3) the brief urged that a reduction of the 
duties which apply to the cameras now used by newspapers would permit 
them to “up—date an essential part of their production equipment and 
receive the same treatment as is allowed on equipment used formerly, 


(as) Transerd ply VOLUME Dp. (Los yuy 
(2) Transcript, Volume 5, p. 819, 823 
(3) Transcript, Volume 7, p. 1113 
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but which, as far as the newspapers are concerned, has been replaced 
by more efficient modern equipment.'(1 


Berkey Photo (Canada) took the position that the size of the 
Canadian market necessitated relatively small production runs and 
consequent higher costs than in the United States and other countries 
and, as a result, that Canadian manufacturers required some protection 
on their end-products and some assistance through free entry of parts. 
However, Berkey Photo urged that free entry should be limited to those 
parts not available from Canadian suppliers. The company considered 
that attempts to differentiate between amateur and professional equip- 
ment were unrealistic and likely to lead to confusion; it urged that 
tariff items be worded simply and clearly to avoid costly delays of 
goods at Customs. 


In a letter to the Board, dated June 18, 1971, Polaroid 
Corporation supported its request for free entry for Polaroid cameras, 
in the following terms: 


"In Polaroid's particular circumstances tariffs become 
an unproductive element of cost that protects no one, least 
of all Polaroid, and only contributes to the cost of imported 
components. This in turn must be reflected in the price, 
which is borne by the ultimate consumer. In making this 
statement let us hasten to make it clear that Polaroid Corpor-— 
ation does not wish to suggest that other manufacturers should 
be denied their privilege of seeking tariff protection. On 
the contrary, Polaroid fully respects their position but 
wishes to emphasize that their products are totally dissimilar 
and may therefore warrant a different tariff approach." 


The Tariff Proposals and Their Implications 


The general tariff issues raised by this Reference, including 
those relating to the tariff structure and nomenclature, are dealt 
with in Chapter 8 of this Report; this section deals only with those 
issues and proposals which relate specifically to still picture 
camerase 


Proposals regarding the wording and rates of duty of tariff 
items relating to still cameras were made to the Board by manufactur- 
ers, importers, distributors and userse The Canadian Photographic 
Trade Association (C.P.T.A.) proposed that the wording of tariff items 
be based on the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature (B.T.N.). It submitted a 
schedule of tariff items, derived from the B.T.N., .and. urged: that. the 
relevant Explanatory Notes should be adapted to Canadian usage, as 
requirede Proposals made by other interested parties also provided 
for comprehensive tariff changes. 


The discussions at the public hearing resulted in the general 
acceptance of the nomenclature proposed by the C.P.T.A. for the tariff 
items which apply to photographic equipment; this broad and general 
acceptance related only to the wording used in the proposed C.P.T.A. 
tariff items. 


(1) Transcript, Volume 7, p. 1114 
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A variety of other proposals were made to the Board with 
regard to cameras, all of which related to particular kinds of cameras 
and to the rates of duty which should apply to the equipment in which 
the various parties were interested. Many of these proposals and the 
discussion which they generated, were useful in clarifying definitions 
and issues. 


The proposals agreed to by the manufacturers, importers, and 
distributors of photographic equipment were designed to maintain 
distinctions between still cameras made in Canada and those not made 
in Canada, and between still cameras for professional use and those 
for amateur use. 


In these proposals, cameras of a class or kind made in Canada 
would be distinguished from those not made in Canada, on the basis of 
whether or not they were designed to use interchangeable lenses, thus 
avoiding the use of the phrase "of a class or kind" in the wording of 
the proposed tariff items. Cameras now being made in Canada are not 
designed for interchangeable lenses. 


The maximum film-width for which a camera is designed was 
proposed as the basis for distinguishing between cameras for profes— 
sional and for amateur use: cameras using film less than 61 mm. 
(2-7/16"") in width would be regarded as for use by amateurs while 
cameras using film 61 mm. or more in width would be assumed to be for 
professional use. This is similar to the basis of distinction in 
existing tariff item 46215-1, which provides for cameras for profes-— 
sional use by specifying a minimum negative size 3{" by 44" to qualify 
for entry under this item. 


The tariff item which was proposed to provide for cameras for 
professional use would apply to many models of Polaroid cameras in 
addition to larger—format conventional cameras used by professional 
photographers. To overcome this, an additional new item was proposed 
to apply to all cameras which provide for development of the film 
within the camera (in-camera processing) and are capable of producing 
a finished print within seconds or minutes of taking a picture. This 
additional tariff item would provide for Polaroid types of cameras 
more specifically than would an item covering simply cameras using 
film 61 mm. or more in width. 


To date, most in-camera processing cameras are made by 
Polaroid, but Eastman Kodak and Berkey Photo in the United States, as 
well as some Japanese manufacturers, are entering this field. The 
item which was proposed to cover Polaroid types of cameras was worded 
so that it would also apply to automatic, coin-operated cabinet 
cameras. 


Polaroid Corporation was concerned that the rates which were 
proposed for its cameras would make all imported Polaroid cameras 
dutiable at 10 or 15 pec. No Polaroid cameras are made in Canada. 
Under the existing items many models of these cameras are entered 
under item 46215-1, free of duty under both the B.P. and M.F.N. 
Tariffs; most of these cameras originate in the United States and are 
entered under the M.F.N. Tariff. 
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The proposals of professional photographers were presented 
by the Professional Photographers of Canada (1970) Inc. (P.P.0.C.), 
which urged that a separate tariff item be created to permit the entry 
into Canada, free of duty, of all cameras and a designated list of 
accessories and photographic equipment purchased for use in the 
practice of professional photography. 


The group also proposed that : 2? 


"If the Board cannot recommend that cameras and photographic 
equipment for professional use be admitted without payment 
of duty, it is requested ... that the rate of duty applied 
to the importation for professional use be 25% of that 
applied to importation for non-professional use." 


Toronto Star Limited proposed free entry under the B.P. and 
M.F.N. Tariffs and 10 p.c. under the General Tariff for cameras, 


"solely for industrial and commercial use, to include 
cameras for making negatives and positives 32" by 4" or 
VYarger, 35 mm., reflex, Es and instant loading, 
[and/ Polaroid type ..."(2 


This description is obviously broad enough to cover all cameras used 
by professional photographers. 


We Carsen Co. Ltd., Toronto, a distributor which claimed to 
be the only importer of photographic equipment from the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, proposed that any reductions in the M.F.N. rates 
should be accompanied by reductions of the same proportions in the 
rates under the General Tariff, so as not to weaken the company's 
existing competitive position. The company's main interest was in 
still cameras and lenses. 


The rates of duty which would apply under the existing 
relevant tariff items and those proposed by manufacturers, importers, 
distributors and professional photographers are tabulated in Table 
2-8, according to the general classifications of still picture cameras 
proposed by the C.P.T.A. As noted above, the proposals of the profes— 
sional photographers and Toronto Star Limited were general in nature 
and did not involve the classification of cameras for professional 
use according to the groupings used in the table. 


(1) Transcript, Volume 7, p. 1055, 1056 
(2) Transcript, Volume 7, p. 1112 


Table 2-8: 
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1. Maximum film-width less than 61 mm. (2-7/16") 


(a) No provision for interchangeable lenses 


Comparison of Existing Rates of Duty With 
Those Proposed for Still Picture Cameras(a) 


MeF.n. (2) General 


BeP. 
Tariff item 46205-1 (made in Can.) 7s p.c.e 15 pec. 30 D.C. 
Tariff item 46210-1 (not made in 
Canada) SeDeCw clo pecs 30 p.c. 

c.P.T.A. (°? hs (Ue Gla GUC ¢ 30 6s 

Kodak Canada Pee De Cirin cl 1 De Ge 30s Dal. 

P.P.0.0. 4a) (a) Free Free Free 

Toronto Star Ltd. Free Free Free 
(b) With provision for interchangeable lenses 

Tariff item 46210-1 (not made in 

Canada) Sheen bree 30 pec. 

c.p.T.a. ©) 5 DeCe TE peCe 30 pec 

Kodak Canada De Cisgt LO eals 30) pec. 

P.P0.Cl Free Free Free 

Toronto Star Ltd. (d) Free Free 10 %p.c. 

2- Filmwidth 61 mm. (2-7/16") or more 

Tariff item 46215-1 (professional use) Free Free LO 7 3c: 
Tariff itemw6210—1 not made anna)! 05 pec os pl Supt 20.50. 
C.P.T.A.(c) Free Free 10 pec. 
P.P.0.C. \d Free Free Free 
Toronto Star Ltd. (4) Free Rree LO psCs 


3- Cameras providing for in-camera processing of film; portable or 


cabinet type of cameras which provide for automatic processing 


Tariff item 46215-1 (professional use) Free Free LO pecs 
Tariff item 46210-1 (not made in Can.) 5 pec. 15 pec. 30 p.c. 
cP... 6°) te ec. MULOMp.ce 30 pec. 
Kodak Sets TeOLCeterL Gap stile 30 pec. 
P.P.0.C. (a Free Free Free 

Toronto Star Ltd. (4) Free Free 10.p.c. 


(a) Based on classification proposed by the C.P.T.A. 
pal items which would apply are listed. 


Only the princi- 
The table also excludes: 
the proposal of W. Carsen Co. Ltd., already noted in the text, 
regarding rates under the General Tariff; and the proposal by 
Berkey Photo for rates of 5 pece, BeP., 15 pec., MF.N-, and 


30 pece, General, for all cameras: 

(b) The rates shown are those in effect prior to the Budget of 
February 19, 1973. 

(c) No distinction as to use, or whether or not of a class or kind made 
in Canada. 

(d) When purchased for use in the practice of professional photography - 
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In the paragraphs which follow the Board analyzes the tariff 
proposals set out above, and draws the implications as it sees them. 


As regards the basis of differentiation between professional 
and amateur still cameras, it was proposed by the C.P.T.A. and accepted 
by Kodak Canada, that the dividing line be 61 mm. Thus, the proposal 
would classify 35 mm. cameras as amateur equipment. However, the con—- 
tinuing improvements in the quality of the cameras, sensitized mate— 
rials and in the methods of processing have led to the widespread use 
of 35 mm. cameras by professionals. This is clear from the submissions 
of the professional photographers, Toronto Star Limited and other 
sources. Indeed, in view of the continuing improvement of cameras and 
sensitized materials, professionals may very well adopt even the 16 mn. 
film-width for some assignments. The C.P.T.A. proposal would provide 
for free entry for cameras designed for film 2~7/16" (61 mm.) to 32" 
in width; such cameras are not made in Canada and are now dutiable 
under tarifieatem 6210-1 at-5 “p.coy BoP. and) 15 p.c., M.F.N. 


The differentiation between "made in Canada" and "not made in 
Canada" cameras, proposed by the C.P.T.A. and accepted by Kodak Canada, 
would be maintained, while avoiding the use of those phrases, by provid— 
ing for still picture cameras designed for film of less than 61 mm. in 
width, in two tariff items: one would apply to cameras designed to use 
interchangeable lenses and the other to cameras which are not so 
designed. Such a basis of differentiation would still provide a means 
of maintaining some tariff protection for Canadian products against 
imports. 


It is recognized that cameras which use interchangeable 
lenses are not now made in Canada. However, in an industry which has 
such a high rate of technological change it does not appear desirable 
to base a "made"/'"not made" distinction on a particular element of 
design such as interchangeable lenses. In theory, another possible 
basis of distinction could be whether a camera provides for inter-— 
Changeable backs. But, given the rate and scope of technological 
advance, such bases of differentiation can be considered rather pre- 
carious and could very well disappear at any time. 


Furthermore, the proposal to replace existing tariff item 
146205—1 with an item to cover cameras using film less than 61 mm. in 
width and not designed for interchangeable lenses, would in fact bring 
under the proposed item mostly cameras of a class or kind not made in 
Canada; only a small proportion of the imports under such a new item 
would be classified as of a class or kind made in Canada. 


Those who proposed a separate item for the in-camera proces— 
Sing and automatic cabinet cameras assumed that Polaroid cameras, for 
example, are not used by professional photographers to any significant 
extent. However, the representations of the professional photographers 
and Toronto Star Limited indicated that such cameras are used by pro- 
fessional photographers in industrial and commercial work. Market 
surveys in the United States indicate very substantial sales of 
Polaroid equipment for use in such commercial applications as making 
identification cards, in recording instrument readings and in real 
estate sales promotion. 
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The proposed inclusion in a single proposed tariff item of 
automatic cabinet cameras which are unlike any other kind of still 
picture cameras, would classify such cameras with the hand-held types 
with which they have little in common. 


Turning to the proposed rates of duty, the Board has noted 
that of the total value of imports under each of the principal items, 
imports under the M.F.N. Tariff were 92 per cent for item 46205-1, 

95 per cent for item 46210-1 and 99 per cent for item 46215-1. During 
the period 1969 to 1971 Britain, virtually the only B.P. country which 
exported still cameras to Canada, accounted for less than four per 
cent of the total Canadian demand. There is no known significant 
production of directly competitive still picture cameras in any other 
BeP. country. 


In general, free entry was proposed for professional 
cameras; the rates proposed for cameras of a class or kind made in 
Canada were higher than the rates proposed for cameras of a kind not 
made in Canada; and the rates of duty proposed for in-camera proces— 
sing cameras were the same as those put forward for cameras of a class 
or kind made in Canada. 


The implications of the proposed tariff wording and rates of 
duty, as summarized in Table 2-8, are discussed below. 


og The tariff proposal concerning small—format cameras (less 
than 61 mm.) not designed for interchangeable lenses, would include 
instant—loading types of cameras which would compete directly with 

the output of Kodak Canada, but it would also apply to imports of 
precision—made, 35 mm. cameras, costing much more than the highest— 
priced Canadian~made cameras and, therefore, would be unlikely to 
compete with the Canadian—made products. Thus, although this item was 
intended to apply to cameras of a class or kind made in Canada and the 
proposed M.F.N. rates of 10 pec. (C.P.T.A.) and 15 pec. (Kodak) were 
intended to provide protection for Canadian-made still cameras, the 
proposed rates would, in fact, apply to a large proportion of Canadian 
imports of all still cameras most of which would not compete directly 
with the still cameras made in Canada. 


Re The M.F.N. rates proposed for the smaller—format cameras 
providing for interchangeable lenses (item 1(b) in Table 2-8), ranged 
from 15 pec. (Kodak Canada), to 7s pec. (C.P.T.A.) to Free (P.P.0.C. 
and Toronto Star Limited). Only a very small proportion of Canadian 
imports consists of such cameras and the better-known brands are 
priced, at retail, from $200 to more than $700, for a basic inter— 
changeable-lens camera without supplementary lenses. The proposals of 
Kodak Canada and the C.P.T.A. would make these cameras dutiable at 

15 peCe or T= peCe, M-F.N., although many are imported for use by 
professional photographers. 


ae The C.P.T.A., the P.P.0.C. and Toronto Star Limited proposed 
free entry under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs for still cameras designed 
to use film 61 mm. (2-7/16") or more in width. This item would replace 
existing item 46215-1, which provides for free entry for professional 
still cameras using film at least 3}' (about 82 mm.) wide. The princi- 
pal effect of this proposal would be to reduce the minimum film size 

of cameras entitled to free entry from 3#' wide to 2—7/16" (61 mn.) 
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wide, thus exempting from duty more of the still cameras actually 
used by professionals. 


be The proposed M.F.N. rates of 10 p.c. (C.P.T.A.) and 15 pec. 
(Kodak), for cameras providing for in-camera processing and for 
cabinet types (item 3 in Table 2-8), would apply to the two or three 
least-expensive Polaroid models, which might be substitutable for 
Kodak Canada cameras, but would also apply to Polaroid cameras two or 
three times the price of the most expensive camera assembled in Canada 
as well as to cabinet types which are quite dissimilar. The M.F.N. 
rates of 10 p.c. and 15 pec. which were proposed for this item are the 
same as those proposed for item 1(a) in Table 2-8, which was intended 
to apply to cameras of a class or kind made in Canada. Thus the pro— 
posal would have the effect of imposing a duty of 10 p.c. or 15 p.c. 
on certain models of Polaroid cameras which now enter duty—free. 


Die Although the BP. rates are of much less significance than 
the M.F.N. rates in relation to the volume and value of imports, the 
proposals of the C.P.T.A. and Kodak Canada would increase the B.P. 
rate of duty from 5 p.c. to 7s pec. on a large proportion of the B.P. 
imports. Most imports from B.P. countries are entered under item 
6210-1 (cameras of a class or kind not made in Canada) at 5 PeCe 
However, because hardly any would provide for interchangeable lenses, 
they would be dutiable at 7S pec. under item 1(a) in Table 2-8. 


The Extent of the Competition from Imports 


The question of which imported still cameras may compete 
with those assembled in Canada was dealt with in the section entitled 
"Imports" (see page 50). This section deals with the nature and 
depres (oresuchscompetition. 


The competition from imports of still cameras is encountered 
by only one Canadian maker, namely Kodak Canada. Generally this com 
petition occurs at the retail level, where the bulk of the purchases 
are made. This competition would be based on such considerations as 
PUUCe OCS lon erelvapilaty, sermucing | fandsconisdencesan the 
guarantee. 


The importation of still cameras which compete directly with 
those assembled in Canada reduces the potential volume of sales and, 
consequently, of the output of domestic cameras. The effect of the 
directly competitive imports is to limit the length of runs of partic- 
ular models of Canadian~assembled cameras and, therefore, to limit the 
extent of specialization and, thus, to contribute to higher unit costs 
of production. 


Imports of cameras which are substitutable for those 
assembled in Canada would tend to have a similar effect on Canadian 
operations. Substitutable cameras would include 35 mm. and in-camera 
processing types whose retail prices were similar to those of domestic 
camerase However, the substitution effect is not always clear. Where-—- 
as low-priced 35 mm. cameras compete with Canadian Instamatics, the 
degree of competition is uncertain. For example, a major factor in 
the market acceptance of the instant-load types of cameras, the 
Canadian Instamatics, was their simplicity of operation and their 
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consequent appeal to point-and-shoot photographers many of whom had 
never owned cameras previously; in contrast, even the simpler 35 mm. 
cameras cannot be used without making some adjustments. In addition, 
prices of 35 mm. cameras start at about $65 whereas the highest—priced 
Canadian camera has a retail list price of $77.50, and an estimated 
80 per cent of the Canadian—-made cameras would be sold at retail at 
less than $32 per unit, about half the cost of even a cheap 35 mm. 
camera. 


Imports which are clearly not competitive with cameras now 
assembled in Canada may also affect Canadian production by acting as a 
deterrent to the establishment of production facilities for such 
products in Canada. The acceptance of known imported brands of high- 
priced, specialized types of cameras by Canadian purchasers might deter 
a potential producer from engaging in their production in Canada because 
the relatively small domestic market for such cameras would have to be 
shared, at least initially, with the established imported brands. 


The competitive factor which to a certain extent is measur— 
able, is that of price. However, comparative price data are not avail- 
able nor are comparative production costs and market information. Even 
if such data were available the task of measuring the extent of competi- 
tion from imports on a broad model by model basis would be extremely 
difficult. This is all the more true as regards the competition from 
imports which new Canadian production of still cameras could be expected 
to encounter. Because the lack of appropriate data made it impossible 
to measure external competition with any reasonable degree of accuracy, 
the Board had to use average prices for analysis even though such aver- 
ages cover a range of actual prices for a large number of models of 
cameras. 


The products of Kodak Canada are aimed at a mass market and, 
as noted, only the less—complex and less—expensive models are assembled 
in Canada. The extent of the price competition encountered by the 
company's cameras is examined below. 


Market surveys in the United States (such surveys are not 
available in Canada) indicate that more than 50 per cent of the sales 
of still picture cameras to consumers are priced at $25 or less and 
that about 85 per cent of all sales are accounted for by cameras priced 
at less than $50, at retail. Cameras costing more than $100 appear to 
account for less than 10 per cent of all consumer purchases in the 
United States. Canadian consumers’ purchases of still picture cameras 
probably follow a somewhat similar pattern of distribution, except for 
the effects of differences between the two countries in camera prices 
and per capita consumer expenditures. Taking these differences into 
account, it is probable that the lower-priced cameras are a larger 
proportion of Canadian consumerg purchases and the higher-priced 
cameras are a smaller proportion, than in the United States: thus the 
percentage distribution by price range of total purchases of still 
cameras in Canada, might be as follows: 


less than $50 per camera 85% 
$50 to $100 10% 
Over $100 5% 
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If Kodak's cameras encounter significant competition from 
imports in the domestic market, this would have to arise mainly from 
cameras originating in Britain, Japan, the United States and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Imports from these four countries 
accounted for 86 per cent of the quantity and 92 per cent of the value, 
of all imports of still cameras, in the three years, 1969 to 1971. 
From the previous discussion, it seems clear, speaking generally, that 
apart from small numbers of cameras imported from the Federal Republic 
of Germany and Britain, most of the imports from the four countries 
listed above would be priced too high to be competitive with still 
cameras produced in Canada. 


As noted on page 50, the estimated average retail list price 
of Canadian output, during the 1969 to 1971 period, was approximately 
p22 per unit; in the same period the estimated average retail list 
prices of imports were $35 for those from Britain, $53 for those from 
the Federal Republic of Germany, $110 for imports from Japan and $79 
for cameras from the United States. An examination of Canadian imports 
by tariff item and of the export statistics of the above four foreign 
suppliers, support the general finding that few cameras originating in 
those countries would compete directly with Canadian production. 


Most of the remaining imports originate in the German 
Democratic Republic, Hong Kong and the U.S.S.R. The estimated average 
retail list prices of imports from these countries, 1969 to 1971, were 
$98, $24 and $45, respectively. The estimated prices together with 
information regarding the kinds of cameras imported from these coun- 
tries, suggest that imports from the German Democratic Republic and 
the U.S.S.R. are not directly competitive with Kodak Canada's output. 


A large proportion of the cameras imported from Hong Kong 
are very inexpensive, with estimated retail list prices of less than 
$5; between 1964, the earliest year for which such statistics are 
available, and 1968, almost all of the large number of cameras imported 
from Hong Kong consisted of these cheap cameras. Beginning in 1967, 
the numbers of cameras imported from Hong Kong declined very sharply 
and, at their low point, in 1970, were only seven per cent of the peak 
year, 1966. During the period of declining numbers, the average esti- 
mated list price in Canada, of the cameras imported from Hong Kong, 
increased very substantially, from less than $2 per unit in 1965 to 
$27 in 1970 and $31 in 1971. In 1972, the number of cameras imported 
from Hong Kong again increased sharply and again the rise was accom 
panied by a substantial decline in the average list price. 


These statistics indicate that imports from Hong Kong consist 
mainly of two general price groups of cameras. One of these price- 
groups appears to consist of very inexpensive cameras like those which 
accounted for almost all of the imports between 1964 and 1968; cameras 
in this price-group would have accounted for the very large numbers 
imported between 196 and 1968 and also in 1972, and for a substantial 
proportion of the total in the three-year period 1969 to 1971. The 
other price-group is represented mainly by much more expensive 35 mm. 
cameras whose Canadian retail list prices begin at about $65 or $75. 
Discussions with industry representatives indicate that some of these 
are manufactured in Hong Kong; most of the remainder appear to be 
Japanese cameras imported from Hong Kong rather than purchased from 
Canadian distributors. 
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Thus, although the average estimated list prices shown in 
Table 2-7 suggest that imports from Hong Kong between 1969 and 1972, 
covered generally the same price range as Canadian-made still cameras, 
in fact, relatively few of the imported cameras would have been in 
this price rangee The varying mix of the imports from Hong Kong 
results in average figures which are not representative of the imports 
and it is probable that only a small proportion of the total would 
compete with the still cameras made in Canada. 


The foregoing indicates that there would be little price 
competition from most of the imports, apart from the substitution 
effects of sales of imported cameras in the lower price ranges. As 
regards cameras of similar design to those produced in Canada, most of 
the competition from imports would be from the instant-load types 
originating in the United States. As regards the extent of the com- 
petition relating to average prices, only imports from Hong Kong would 
appear to be of consequence, but, as already noted, no particular 
concern was expressed in the submissions and briefs received by the 
Board regarding the imports of still cameras from Hong Kong. 


The Board has concluded that, broadly speaking, little com- 
petition exists for Canadian—produced cameras, on the basis of the 
average price of imported still cameras from the main foreign sup- 
pliers. Furthermore, there are other factors relating to the Canadian 
producer, Kodak Canada, which limit competition and, indeed, remove it 
in most cases. One important consideration is the technology avail- 
able to the Canadian producer and which is reflected in the products 
which he has for sale. 


It is generally accepted that the innovation and technolog— 
ical advances incorporated in the design and construction of the 
Canadian—made cameras has been a major factor in achieving their 
market successe And, although the new technology is developed by and 
is the property of the United States parent company, it is available 
to, and incorporated in, the products of the Canadian subsidiary. 
Another important factor which limits foreign competition in Canada is 
that the Canadian subsidiary is not subject to the competition from 
the parent company and from its other subsidiaries because each sub- 
sidiary has, in effect, an exclusive market territory. 


The market success of the many innovative technological 
developments is universally recognized and the Canadian subsidiary 
benefited from them in many ways, including increased competitiveness. 
Reports published by the U.S. Department of Commerce, the U.S. Tariff 
Commission, investment dealers, and others, agree that the stream of 
innovations, beginning in 1963, reduced United States imports of 
cameras from Japan and Germany (among others), and increased United 
States exports of cameras. Furthermore, the innovations made obsolete 
many cameras owned by hobbyists, induced a great many persons to pur-— 
chase cameras for the first time, and resulted in an enormous increase 
in the use of photographic film, sensitized paper, processing equip- 
ment and services, and sales of flashcubes. 


The technological advances developed by Eastman Kodak are 
generally made available to others under licence and royalty arrange- 
ments when the advances are incorporated in market products. Of 
course, the payment of such fees to Eastman Kodak increases the costs 
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of competitors. It is interesting to note that although the cameras 
produced by other companies under licence are, at times, offered at 
lower prices than Kodak cameras, they appear to sell in much smaller 
volume than Kodak cameras in markets where both are available. 


The limited competition for the still cameras assembled by 
Kodak in Canada is explained also by other, subjective factors relat— 
ing to the buyer. These considerations make competition difficult for 
other potential suppliers of the Canadian market and relieve the com 
petitive pressures on the Canadian company. 


The extent to which subjective factors influence consumers' 
purchases of cameras are not known, but it seems certain that, to the 
degree that such factors as convenience of service and confidence in 
the guarantee are important, the products of Kodak Canada would have 
a distinct advantage over those of other manufacturers, whether in 
Canada or abroad. The price competition faced by the cameras produced 
in Canada would be tempered also by the degree to which a consumer 
considered the cameras produced by Kodak unique and, therefore, by the 
somewhat higher price he would be prepared to pay in order to obtain a 
Kodak Canada product in preference to a similar imported camera. 


In general terms, the principal competition which the 
Canadian producer has encountered is as follows: Instant—loading 
cameras made by United States manufacturers other than Eastman Kodak; 
instant-loading cameras made in Japan and Hong Kong; Polaroid cameras 
made in Britain; 35 mm. cameras at the low end of the price range, 
imported mainly from Japan; and British-made Instamatics. 


As the above suggests, Canadian-made cameras appear to 
encounter only limited direct competition from imports. The main 
reasons for this include the higher average unit values of most of the 
imported cameras relative to the prices of the Canadian-made products, 
the product differentiation arising out of the technological innova- 
tions of the past decade, the lack of competition from the parent 
company and its foreign subsidiaries, Canadian consumers' confidence 
in the company's products, and the convenience of obtaining service 
afforded by the large number of stores which handle the cameras. 


The Arguments Relating to Protection 


The tariff protection for cameras of a class or kind made in 
Canada was 20 pec., M-F.N., just before the second world war; it was 
Teqnceadslowlgep.ce, MosNe, On vanuary 1,9 L968. and toOrl>=p.ce, "MOF IN., 
on June 4, 1969. The M.F.N. rate is the most significant for the 
protection of Canadian production of cameras. 


The case for lower rates of duty on still cameras was made 
by the C.P.T.A., the P.P.O.C. and Toronto Star limited. The C.P.T.A. 
supported its case on three principal grounds: the Association felt 
that cameras not made, nor likely to be made in Canada, did not require 
the protection afforded Canadian—made products; it claimed that the 
Canadian company had enjoyed the benefits of a relatively high tariff 
for a long time and that it should no longer need the same degree of 
protection as when it was becoming established. Kodak Canada has been 
assembling cameras in Canada since 1902, according to its brief, so 
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that the claim by the C.P.T.A. that the company has had considerable 
time to become well established under the protection of the Customs 
Tariff, appears well founded. The Association also urged that it 
would benefit Canadian consumers to decrease duties, particularly for 
photographic equipment not made in Canada. 


The P.P.O.C. and Toronto Star limited urged that the quality 
and cost of commercial and industrial photography were affected 
adversely by the higher cost of equipment resulting from the existing 
duties. They proposed free entry for cameras for professional use and 
said none of the cameras made in Canada were suitable for such use. 


The arguments advanced at the Board's hearings by Kodak 
Canada, to the effect that it requires tariff protection for its 
Canadian production appear to relate mainly to its cost of production, 
which it said, was higher in Canada than in the United States; presum- 
ably, the required tariff protection enables the company to charge 
higher prices in Canada in order to cover its higher costs of produc— 
tion. 


The costs of production for certain Canadian models of 
cameras were made available to the Board, on a confidential basis. 
The Board was unable to obtain information on production costs in 
plants in other countries. Therefore, no comparisons could be made 
between the costs of production in Canada and elsewhere. 


The Canadian market for still cameras, although relatively 
large, is smaller than the United States or British markets. Similar— 
ly the size of production runs might be assumed to be smaller in 
Canada than in countries with larger markets. However, the Board does 
not have hard information which would allow it to assess the impor- 
tance, in the case of still cameras, of these two major considerations. 
On the one hand, it is known that the degree of specialization achieved 
by Kodak Canada, which has been producing only the eight or nine models 
which are in greatest demand in the sizeable Canadian market, would 
tend to throw some doubt on the assumption that the production runs in 
Canada are below what would be considered optimum size. On the other 
hand, other considerations point to higher production costs in Canada 
relative to the United States. For example, it is a fact that the 
parts used in the Canadian assembly operations are largely imported 
from the United States, mainly as complete parts; the average duty paid 
on parts for manufacture was said to be 10 pec. Added to this is the 
cost of packing for export, freight and customs brokerage, together 
with the value added outside Canada in producing the finished and 
complete partse Furthermore, some parts imported as complete parts are 
assembled in the United States and cost more in Canada than in the 
United States. 


The company spokesmen claimed before the Board that its unit 
costs of the labour employed in assembly operations were as high in 
Canada as in the United States. 


Thus, although the extent of the differences between the 
production costs in Canada and the United States are not known, 
Canadian costs would be higher for the reasons noted above. 
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Because almost all of the parts used in the assembly of 
Canadian still cameras are imported in the finished or complete form, 
their cost would be a much larger proportion of the total cost of 
production in Canada, than in the United States. According to state- 
ments made by company spokesmen, parts would account for 60 to 70 per 
cent, or more, of the value of the cameras, f.oeb. the Canadian plant 
(see discussion in Chapter 4). One effect of this situation is that 
the labour—content of the Canadian-assembled cameras is substantially 
less than it is in the United States. Another result is that the 
Canadian producer has little scope for reducing his production costs. 


On the other hand, other factors are highly relevant to the 
position of Kodak Canada vis-a-vis other producers of similar types 
of still cameras. Kodak Canada is a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Hastman Kodak, the largest manufacturer of photographic equipment in 
the world. As a result, the Canadian company has access to the huge 
resources of its parent, such as research and development, in tech-— 
nology, in finance and in marketing skills. Thus, in those and many 
other respects, the Canadian company is in a much more favourable 
position than other manufacturers wishing to produce still cameras. 


Furthermore, if the company's production of cameras has 
increased at the same rate as imports in recent years, it has produced 
80 per cent more cameras in 1971 than in 1964. Such an increase is 
not improbable in view of the great market success of Instamatic 
cameras. Indeed, the available information regarding developments in 
the United States market suggests that the demand for the kinds of still 
picture cameras assembled by Kodak Canada would have risen at a higher 
rate than the demand for the generally higher-priced, more complex 
cameras represented by a large proportion of the imports. 


Therefore, during the more than 70 years that Kodak Canada 
has been assembling cameras in Canada, the size of the market has 
grown tremendously with a consequent increased demand for the company's 
products and very large increases in its production of cameras. The 
larger output and the degree of specialization attained can be expected 
to have given rise to economies of scale, lower unit costs of produc-— 
tion and a higher degree of competitiveness. 


Some Effects of the Duties on Still Cameras 


Still cameras, other than the large-format types, became 
dutiable at 20 p.c., MF.N. in 1939; before 1939 they were dutiable at 
2) pPeCe, MF.N. In 1948 the M.F.N. rate on cameras of a class or kind 
not made in Canada was reduced to 173 pec. and in 1956, to 15 pec. 
Cameras of a class or kind made in Canada remained dutiable at 20 p.c., 
M.F.N., until 1968. The M.F.N. rate on such cameras was reduced to 
PeieCe tie 968.4 Los LbapeGen Onde then. LOnL> pet emlliyL969 . 


The effects of the duties on still cameras are many. They 
are considered below as follows: the effects on the prices of imported 
and of Canadian—made cameras and on the volume of sales; the cash 
"costs" and the "benefits" of the duties to Canadian consumers, to the 
producer, to distributors and retailers, and to the Treasury. A final 
section deals with the effect of the duties as an incentive to produc— 
tion in Canada. 
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Effect on Prices of Imported Cameras 


The approximate effect of the existing duties on the retail 
prices of the imported cameras sold to Canadian consumers and to pro- 
fessional photographers is shown in the following table. Five cameras 
were used for purposes of illustration; taken together they represent 
a very large proportion of total imports of still cameras. The two 
SLR's would be used mainly by professionals or advanced hobbyists; the 
other three models would be purchased by amateurs. 


Only the M.F.N. rate of 15 pec. was used in the calculations 
because it is by far the most important in terms of the volume of 
imports. The calculations assume an importer—distributor's mark-up 
of 33.3 per cent. A retail mark-up of 50 per cent is taken to be 
included in the retail list price, but an average mark-up of 37.5 per 
cent is assumed at the retail level in order to allow for discounts 
and lower prices in clearance sales. The retail list prices used in 
the table were taken from a retail trade catalogue published in early 
19736 


Table 2-9: Estimated Effect of Existing Duties on Prices 
of Selected Cameras Sold in Canada 


Made in Not Made in Canada 
Canada low-priced Med.—priced 35 mm No. 120 


Ae _35_mm. _35_mm. SLR) GSER 


- dollars per unit - 
Retail list price 38 Sh 143 626 945 


Estimated selling 
price at retail: 
A.—SWiLhelS "pet. 
duty 27 cy, Uae a 7h 866 
B- Free of duty 30 67 Lie 501 756 
Effect of duty on 
selling price 


(A-B) 5 10 iy, 3 110 
Duty collected, at 
15 ete Z 5 8 Bo Be: 


(a) Amount of duty payable on value for duty, f.o.b. country of origin 


It is apparent from the calculations in Table 2-9 that the 
15 pece, M.F.N. duty which now applies to most still cameras, is to 
increase their selling prices by substantial amounts. The effect of 
the duty is to increase the prices of the cameras by more than twice 
the amount of duty because the M.F.N. duty increases the base on which 
federal sales tax and the customary percentage mark-ups of distributors 
and retailers are calculated. 


sfc. 


Effect on Prices of Canadian—-made Cameras 


Because the prices of imported cameras which would compete 
with those made in Canada are increased by the duties levied on still 
cameras, the Canadian manufacturer is able to charge higher prices for 
domestically—produced cameras without being at a competitive disadvan— 
tage relative to the imported goods. Consequently, the Canadian pro- 
ducer would benefit from the tariff protection, if it priced its 
domestic cameras to take advantage of the existing duties. 


Although the existence of the tariff permits the Canadian 
company to increase the prices of the still cameras which it assembles 
in Canada, the extent to which it takes advantage of the duty, over— 
all or on particular models of cameras, is not known. However, in 
view of the company's submissions to the Board, claiming that it 
required the existing protection on still cameras, it is reasonable to 
assume that the company takes advantage of at least a substantial part 
of the available protection. Furthermore, calculations (based on 
quite broad assumptions regarding mark-ups in the United States on 
models of cameras assembled in Canada) appear to support the conclu- 
sion that prices of still cameras assembled in Canada reflect a very 
substantial proportion of the existing duty. 


Effect on Volume of Sales 


it Ys* probable thal one of the effects of the duties on 
still cameras has been to reduce the volume of their sales as a result 
Of thes higher prices. 


United States market reports and the submissions of the 
C.P.T.A. broadly support such a conclusion in suggesting that the 
volume of sales would have been much larger if prices of cameras had 
been lower. Indeed it is not inconceivable that the increasing volume 
of sales over the years might have been sufficiently large as to have 
made feasible a greater degree of Canadian fabrication of photographic 
equipment. 


In this connection it is important to note that one of the 
striking features of the photographic industry is that sales of cer- 
tain equipment, particularly cameras, generate a very much larger 
total value of sales of accessories, ancillary equipment, sensitized 
and other materials, and processing and other services. It is clear 
that such a multiplier effect would represent a significantly greater 
use of Canadian resources, including manpower, and a higher degree of 
value added in the photographic industry in Canada. 


Costs and Benefits of the Duties on Still Cameras 


Earlier in this Chapter, it was estimated that the total 
value of sales of still cameras to final purchasers averaged approxi- 
mately $38 million annually in the three-year period, 1969 to 1971. 
The following table shows the estimated amount and distribution of the 
"costs" and "benefits" effects of the duties on this average volume of 
sales. 
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Table 2-10: Estimated Distribution of the Cash Costs 
and Benefits of the Duties on Still 


Cameras, Annual Averages, 1969-71 


Distri- 
With Cash Costs bution 
Existing If Entered or Benefits of Total 
Rates Free Resulting Costs and 
PorsDury for) Duty. from Duty Benefits 
= one LOMtdo eLetss ay per cent 
A B A-B 
Cost of cameras: ee 
EMpOrLs yest. Bona) we oL bh Ol! - - 
Domestic; "f.0eb. plant 3259 31h 0.45 14.5 
Total cameras 7-560 FS 0.45 DEA 
Duty ena (imports ) 1.08 - 1.08 34.03 
Sales tax(c (c) 2.29 2.08 0.20 6th 
Distributors’ mark—-u 6.79 6021) 0.55 17.6 
Retailers! mark-up(¢ 10.26 9.40 0.86 Byes 
Cost to final ee andl) 38.01 34.87 Bally 100.0 


(a) Includes freight and brokerage, but excludes duty and sales tax. 

(b) It is assumed that the Canadian producer takes advantage of the 
existing tariffs in pricing domestic cameras. 

(c) For both imported and domestic cameras 


As indicated in the table, the total estimated additional 
cost to the Canadian purchaser resulting from the duties is $3.14 
million annually. However, the duties actually collected amounted to 
$1.08 million. The balance of $2.06 million represents the estimated 
cost to the Canadian purchasers resulting from the mere existence of 
the duty (see Table 2-9), and this amount goes to the Canadian manu- 
facturer, to the distributors and retailers, and to the Treasury, as 
indicated in the 3rd and 4th colums of Table 2-10. 


Costs 
To Canadian Consumers 


During the three-year period, 1969 to 1971, the Canadian 
market absorbed an estimated average of 830,000 cameras annually of 
which some 470,000 were imported. The cost of the domestic and 
imported cameras to final purchasers is estimated at approximately 
$38.0 million dollars per year; the additional cost, resulting from 
the duty, was estimated at $3.1 million (Table 2-10). 


An analysis of the export statistics of Canada's principal 
foreign suppliers, in conjunction with Canadian import data, indicates 
that more than 85 per cent of the cameras imported in that period 
would not have been competitive with, nor substitutable for, Canadian- 
assembled cameras. The cost of these non-competitive imported cameras 
to final purchasers is estimated at $29.2 million, more than 95 per 
cent of the estimated cost to final purchasers of all imported cameras, 
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1969 to 1971. Therefore, about 95 per cent of the additional cost of 
imported cameras, or $2.1 million of the total additional cost to 
Canadians of $3.1 million resulting from the duties on cameras, as 
estimated in Table 2-10, arose out of higher prices paid for imported 
cameras which would not be expected to affect the market for cameras 
assembled in Canada. 


The higher prices of cameras, resulting from the duties, 
would affect large numbers of Canadians. If the percentage of 
Canadians who owned cameras during the period 1969 to 1971 was similar 
to that in the United States, an average of 5-5 million Canadians 
would have paid higher prices for their cameras as a result of the 
existing duties. If only some 10 to 15 per cent of this number owned 
the more expensive kinds, as suggested by the United States surveys, 
about 700,000 Canadians would have paid higher prices for still picture 
cameras which are not competitive with those assembled in Canada. 


To Professional Photographers 


A large number of professional photographers would also have 
been affected by the higher cost of many of the cameras they owned. 
Both in their brief and in the discussions at the hearing, the profes— 
sional photographers claimed they were in direct competition with 
United States photographers who were taking a small, but increasing, 
share of the commercial photography market in Canada. The spokesman 
for the group said that the higher costs of equipment and materials 
in Canada require quoting higher prices than those of United States 
competitors and result in the loss of contracts. He also said that 
American professionals and ordinary tourists declare the equipment 
they bring with them and are not charged duty on it as long as it 
accompanies them on their return to the United States. He claimed 
that Customs officers would have great difficulty in differentiating 
between ordinary tourists and professional photographers, on the basis 
of the equipment they bring with them when they cross the border. 


When it is established that the still cameras accompanying 
a visitor from the United States are intended to be used for making 
commercial photographs, under ordinary circumstances, each camera 
would be subject to a minimum charge of $25 in lieu of the duty and 
sales tax which would normally apply. 


ine -errecp ol the Cxicuine duvies or the prices Of repre— 
sentative cameras used by professional photographers can be estimated, 
as in Table 2-9. The additional cost of such cameras is obviously 
substantial and is more than twice the actual amount of duty collected. 
The claim of the professional photographers that similar equipment is 
not made nor is likely to be made in Canada, was not questioned. 


The cost of the smaller-—format precision cameras purchased 
by professional photographers would be considerably higher because of 
the M.F.N. duty of 15 pec. under item 46210-1. This is clear from the 
calculations relating to the two single-lens reflex cameras shown in 
Table 2-9. However, expensive cameras such as these are purchased in 
the general expectation that they will be used for a fairly long time, 
perhaps ten years or even more. As a result, although the additional 
cost of the most expensive camera in Table 2-9 would be $110 higher 
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because of the duty, this additional cost, amortized over a five- or 
ten-year term would not be large. The amortized cost, in relation to 
the number of photographs for which it was used would be quite small. 
Whether this cost is likely to affect quotations to such an extent 
that contracts would be lost to American photographers would depend 
on the amount of equipment purchased by the Canadian photographer. 


Benefits 
To Distributors and Retailers 


Distributors and retailers benefit substantially from the 
existing duties on still cameras: their usual percentage mark-up is 
applied to higher costs because of the effect of the duty. As a 
result, the actual dollar mark-up is larger per unit of sales. 


As noted in Table 2-10, distributors’ and retailers’ mark-ups 
together, account for about 45 per cent or $1.4 million of the esti- 
mated $3.1 million additional cost to purchasers resulting from the 
duties on still cameras. Distributors' mark-ups are increased by 
lesser amounts than retailers’ mark—-ups but both groups benefit sub- 
stantially, per unit of sales. The total benefit to distributors and 
retailers exceeds the amount of duty collected and is over three times 
as much as the estimated benefit to the Canadian producer. 


The reduced cost to consumers represented by the lower 
revenue from mark-ups of distributors and dealers would be reflected 
in a corresponding loss to the latter if their volume of sales remained 
unchanged and they were prevented from increasing their customary per- 
centage mark-ups by competition. However, the more likely situation 
is that lower prices would lead to increased sales and that distribu- 
tors! and retailers’ revenues would be maintained or increased as a 
consequencee This is corroborated by the experience in the United 
States where distributors’ and retailers' mark-ups are generally lower 
than in Canada due presumably in large part to the larger volume of 
salese 


To the Producer 


The Canadian producer also benefits from the higher prices 
he can charge, as a result of the duty on competitive imported cameras. 
In the period 1969 to 1971, this average benefit appears to have been 
of the order of $450,000 per year, nearly 15 per cent of the estimated 
additional cash cost resulting from the duties. This relatively small 
cash benefit accrues to the Canadian producer because estimated sales 
of domestic cameras accounted for only some 20 per cent of the total 
value of sales to final purchasers. Thus, although a major purpose 
of the duty is generally assumed to benefit domestic production, dis-— 
tributors and retailers benefit by much more in distributing imported 
cameras. 


Of course, the sole Canadian producer acts as his own dis-— 
tributor and also distributes imported products. Consequently, part 
of the additional revenues of $0.6 million accruing to distributors 
as a result of the duties would be received by the Canadian producer 
in addition to the benefit of $450,000 accruing to the manufacturing 
operation. 


To the Treasury 


This benefit, estimated at $1.28 million, accounts for about 
40 per cent of the cash cost of the duties to Canadian consumers: 
duties collected account for $1.08 million whereas the additional 
sales tax collected is estimated at $0.2 million. Of course, if sales 
increased as a consequence of lower prices, the loss to Treasury would 
be correspondingly reduced. 


The Duties as an Incentive to Canadian Production 


The principal objectives of duties, as regards increased 
production and employment, do not appear to have been reached in the 
case of still cameras, although tariff protection has been provided 
for some decades. 


Cameras have been dutiable at 15 pec. or more for over 40 
years (cameras of the large-format types have entered Free); nonethe- 
less, it can be said that Kodak has been the only significant producer 
of cameras in Canada. Furthermore, in spite of an increasing sales 
volume, the total direct employment in the assembly of photographic 
equipment in Canada, by Kodak Canada, was about 200 persons in recent 
years with perhaps only half this number employed in the assembly of 
still cameras. 


Thus, the Customs Tariff has not provided an incentive to the 
production of cameras in Canada. Although it may have encouraged the 
setting up of assembly operations, the provision of tariff protection 
has generated only limited use of Canadian human and other resources 
and has made only a small contribution to Canadian employment and the 
development of Canadian skills. On the other hand, the average annual 
cash cost of the duties to Canadian purchasers, during the period 1969 
to 1971, has been about $3.1 million, (distributed as estimated in 
Table 2-10) about $31,000 for each of the estimated 100 jobs directly 
involved in the assembly of still cameras in Canada. 
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CHAPTER 2(b): MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 
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CHAPTER 2(b): MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


THE CAMERAS AND THE FIIMS THEY USE 


Motion picture cameras capture images on film in the same way 
as do still picture cameras, but incorporate a film-transport mech- 
anism, synchronized with the shutter, which enables them to take a 
long series of still pictures in rapid succession. Almost all motion 
picture cameras are designed to use one of the three most common sizes 
of film, 8 mm., 16 mm. or 35 mm., but other sizes of film, and cameras 
designed for their use, are also available. For example, 70 mm. film 
is used for large screen motion pictures. 


Most of the 16 mm. and all of the 35 mm. or larger-—format 
cameras provide for recording synchronized sound. Most 8 mm. cameras 
do not have sound recording capabilities, but the rapid technological 
developments in the field of magnetic sound recording and in associ- 
ated electronic synchronization circuitry, have resulted in an increas-— 
ed number of 8 mm. cameras used with attachments to record synchronized 
sound on magnetic tape. 


The main limitation on larger sales of 8 mm. cameras with 
provision for sound is cost. A low-priced silent 8 mm. camera can be 
purchased for less than $50, at retail; retail prices of 8 mm. cameras 
with provision for recording sound, begin at about $250. The great 
Majorityeot veameras-which use 6 mm. film are sold to hobbyists for 
making home movies, but the introduction of super 8 and single 8 films 
in 1965 with their larger image areas, along with developments in 
synchronized sound, has led to an increasing use of such films and 
equipment by television and cablevision stations and other commercial 
enterprises. 


The cost of a motion picture camera increases with the size 
of the image it can record. However, other factors are also important, 
for example the additional features and quality of construction re- 
quired for commercial work. Sixteen and 35 mm. cameras are built more 
ruggedly and precisely to enable them to produce finished film of the 
quality necessary for showing in movie theatres. Approximate, com- 
parable prices of motion picture cameras, to final purchasers, would 
be $50 for an 8 mm. camera without sound, $250 for an 8 mm. camera with 
sound, $800 to $900 for a 16 mm. camera with sound, and $1,500 to 
$3,000 or more for a 35 mm. camera with sound. 


In the five years, 1966 to 1970, an average of 84.9 per cent 
of the total footage printed by private industry and government 
agencies was on 16 mm. film and 13.5 per cent was on 35 mm. stock. 
The use of 8 mm. film was first reported in 1969, when it accounted 
Gorsiyv5eeer cent of the) tobal Gootagesor tapproximately nine per cent 
of the total, in terms of viewing time. 


Until recently, 35 mm. film was almost the only size used for 
making feature-length motion pictures for exhibition in movie theatres. 
However, 16 mm. film is being used increasingly for showing in small 
theatres; it is the principal size used for making motion pictures for 
television. An important consideration in using 16 mm. film is that 
the cameras are much lighter and more portable, and their cost is very 
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much lower than that of 35 mm. cameras. Sixteen mm. film is widely 
used for educational and promotional purposes, television commercials, 
news and sports features, and for many short and some feature-length, 
commercial films. 


There are three distinct types of 8 mm. motion picture film: 
double & film (also referred to as standard 8 or regular 8), single 8 
film, and super 8 film. The exposed areas of the single 8 and super 8 
films are the same; both are about 50 per cent more than that of the 
older, double 8 film. Cameras designed for double 8 mm. film are no 
longer being manufactured. 


More 8 mm. film is sold than any other kind, mainly because 
it is used by the many thousands of hobbyists who make home movies. 
It is also being used increasingly in conjunction with audio-visual 
equipment, and in the filming of sports and news events for television. 
The very mich lighter weight and lower cost of 8 mm. equipment, com- 
pared with even 16 mm. equipment, makes it particularly useful when 
weight, portability and cost are considerations. 


PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Kodak Canada is the only Canadian producer of motion picture 
cameras for the domestic market. At the time of the hearing, the 
company was producing five of the seven models of the then current 
Kodak line of silent super 8 mm. cameras. This line has since been 
reduced to five models, all of which are produced in Canada on the 
same assembly lines on which still picture cameras are assembled. 
None of the three models of XL (existing light) movie cameras, in- 
Lrouuced, In o/c... are mace an .canacd,. 


At the hearing, Bell & Howell advised the Board that it was 
temporarily assembling syper & mm. cameras for export, apparently as 
the result of an unusval circumstance. This operation seems to have 
been discontinued shortly thereafter. 


The statements of the spokesmen of Kodak and Bell & Howell 
indicated that Canadian production consists of the assembly of finished 
parts imported mainly from the United States... The imported parts 
include sub-assemblies and other finished components. Consequently, 
there is little value added in Canada and limited use is made of 
Canadian resources in the production of motion picture cameras. 


Some imported motion picture cameras are modified in Canada 
mainly wor, specialized military; puirpeses. 
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THE CANADIAN MARKET 


No published information is available concerning the Canadian 
production of motion picture cameras, because there is only one pro- 
ducer. However, the impression given at the public hearing was that 
Canadian production was a small part of the total Canadian demand. 


Although no public data are available regarding Canadian 
production, the general magnitudes of the domestic market can be 
estimated if it is assumed that the distribution of sales in Canada is 
similar to that in the United States, and if appropriate allowances 
are made for differences in population, per capita consumer expenditures 
and prices. 


Using such an approach suggests a total market demand in 
Canada, for some 55,000 motion picture cameras per year, during the 
period 1969 to 1971. Imports in this period averaged about 48,000 
cameras annually, or nearly 90 per cent of the estimated total sales 
in Canada. Canadian output would appear to have been about 7,000 units 
per year. However, the motion picture cameras assembled in Canada 
supply a small proportion of the total demand and, therefore, a very 
small percentage change in the estimate of total demand would have a 
very substantial effect on the estimate of Canadian output (since the 
latter is assumed to be the difference between total demand and im- 
ports). Also although the rough estimates of Canadian output are 
derived from reasonably reliable data, the actual level of ovtput 
during the three vears 1969 to 1971 could, of course, vary quite 
substantially, depending on a number of considerations. 


The value at the distributor level of the imported and do- 
mestic movie cameras sold in Canada, during the period 1969 to 1971, 
is estimated at an average of approximately $5.1 million per year. 


All of the Canadian output and the overwhelming proportion of 
the imports, are of 8 mm. cameras, almost all without sound capa- 
bilities. The export statistics of Canada's major suppliers taken in 
conjunction with estimates of domestic production, indicate that nearly 
99 per cent of the numbers and more than 85 per cent of the value of 
sales in Canada are of 8 mm. cameras. Because imports supply a very 
large proportion of the market demand, the percentages would not be 
Significantly different if the estimate of domestic production were 
altered. Average sales of 16 mm., 35 mm. and, occasionally, of special 
cameras, appear to be less than 400 units in most years, valued at 
approximately $100,000, f.o.b. country of origin. 


The five models of movie cameras which Kodak Canada assembled 
for sale in Canada, had retail list prices of $40, $65, $80, $105 and 
$130; the corresponding, calculated prices, f.o.b. plant, are approx- 
imately $18, $29, $36, $47 and $58. The lower-priced models would be 
sold in larger numbers than the others and, if the former are assumed 
to account for 70 per cent of total sales, the average value of the 
Canadian-made cameras f.o.b. plant, would be approximately $35 per 
unit. The average unit value of imports, duty-paid, was about $72, in 
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Other factors attaching to demand and market size were dis- 
cussed briefly in connection with still cameras. Although the demand 
for these is substantially greater than it is for movie cameras, the 
Board has assumed that such factors, for example, seasonality and 
elasticity of demand, would lead to the same sort of comments and 
conclusions for both still and movie cameras. 


IMPORTS 


Apart from the production of Kodak Canada, the Canadian 
demand for motion picture cameras is supplied from imported cameras. 
Both Kodak Canada and the importer-distributors establish suggested 
retail list prices which, according to) the: evidence offered at the 
hearing, are usually about 50 per cent or more above the retailer's 
buying price; retailers can, and jrequently idossell: below the 
suggested list prices. 


Imports of motion picture cameras have fluctuated substan- 
tially during the past decade and, in 1967, appear to show the in- 
fluence of Centennial Year and its many associated activities. The 
average annual imports, 1969 to 1971, were 48,302 units, with a value, 
f.o.b. country of origin, of $2.7 million. The two principal sup- 
pliers of the Canadian market are Japan and the United States; to- 
gether, they account for nearly 9O per cent of the number and SO per 
cent..of the value, of bLotal, Canadian Mimports.; Sneterms sot volume, 
Japan supplied about 77 per cent and the United States about 12 per 
cent of the imports, 1969 to 1971; the Federal Republic of Germany 
(3 per cent), Switzerland (1 per cent) and Austria (5 per cent) were 
much. smaller, bub nob unimportant souress of supply. eliiterns of 
value, imports from Japan were almost 60 per cent and those from the 
United States around 20 per cent, of, the total. 


Table 2-ll: Imports of Motion Picture Cameras, by Principal 
Country of) Orieini. 196lwto972 


Japan U.S.A. Others Total Japan. one Others, “lotal 


= 000. units SVorOoo 
1964 B90. Ose a 6.0 Leet Me BOR Cu erm eIOS Seay PLS ey] 
1965 30.3 12 Do lk LO.9 alee erate 380 2,693 
1966 he ioe Gish 2.8 oye 92h 917 LO? absegh 
1967 Byes be, One Apbein eS TONS o OS ham 6 ge 
1968 26. Mayor nO aim ilp Rea Or 3 56h 459 2,696 
1969 Bie OuiM Es? Bs Ought Ga ueeeel: Sno 4199» 565 2,725 
1970 ee op ee oa boa pany abe AOL LOT a ee, ol 
1971 LO.2 8.0 ics 55,3 1s 652 738 708 3,098 
1972 ee: 8.3 ules 62.9 2,207 800 788 3,805 


Source: Statistics. Canada 
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The unit value of imports from different countries varies 
substantially. The Canadian import statistics do not differentiate 
between cameras according to film-width but an examination of the 
export statistics of Japan, the United States and the Federal Republic 
of Germany indicated that the differences in unit values of the 
cameras imported from various countries resulted mainly from differ- 
ences in the unit values of the 8 mm. cameras exported to Canada; most 
of these exports were of 8 mm. cameras without provision for recording 
sound. The average unit values of imports from small suppliers, such 
as Britain and France, varied substantially from year to year because 
small changes in the distribution of the kinds of movie cameras ex- 
ported to Canada had an appreciable effect on the total value of these 
exports. 


Table <—12:. Unit) Values of rane tseor Motionericiure 
Cameras to Canada\2/, 1969 to 1971 


Japan U.S.A, 60) W. Germany 
Value for goa Value for Landed Value for Landed 
Dut Cost(*) Dut Cost(c) Duty Cost (c) 

$ per unit per unit $ per unit 
8 mm, Cameras 
1968 45 5h Ho 58 97 116 
1969 29 L6 pau 61 15) 89 
1970 ee 9 89 OD ie Liew? 
bury Al 40 48 56 66 19 9, 
All other (4) 
1968 heel Sales) are oe a OHO 37018 
1969 439 Bae - ae 2,528 3,008 
1970 L426 507 a s Sey 4,034 
1S Fi 158 545 Ae As Sib 518) Lee lO 


(a) Exports from Switzerland and Austria are quite small 

(b) U.S. export statistics for cameras other than 8 mm. do not show 
country of destination 

(c) Estimated C.I.F. value including duty but excluding federal sales 
tax 

(d) From Japan, all are 16 mm. cameras; from W. Germany, most are 
16 mm. 


Source: kExport statistics of countries shown 


The very large differences between the unit values of the 
mm. and the other motion picture cameras are apparent from the table. 
There are also large differences as between countries, in the unit 
values of the 8 mm. cameras imported from each of the three principal 
foreign suppliers. The Japanese exports to Canada consisted of only 
S mm. and 16 mm. cameras and indicate the great difference in their 
prices; for example, the estimated landed cost per unit of 8 mm. cameras 
imported from Japan in 1971 was $48 whereas it was $545 for the 16 mn. 
cameras. The high cost of 35. mm. motion picture cameras is suggested 
by the German data, but even the Federal Republic of Germany exports to 
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Canada were mainly of 16 mm. cameras and indicate the very high value 
of some 16 mm. motion picture cameras. 


Competitive Imports 


The estimated average unit value of $35 ffo.b. plant for’S im: 
cameras made in Canada, is very much less than the calculated landed 
costs of the 8 mm. cameras imported from the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the United States and suggests that there would be little 
direct competition from them. However, because the average unit 
valves probably include some lower-priced 8 mm. cameras, it cannot be 
said that no competition exists. 


The average landed costs of the 8 mm. imports from Japan are 
also snbstantially higher than the estimated average value of Canadian 
8 mm. cameras. Although the differences suggest that a large part of 
the imports from Japan would be too high in price to compete with the 
less-expensive Canadian cameras, the imports from Japan include 
cameras covering a range of prices and it is probable that they are 
competitive with at least the three highest-priced Canadian models. 

The cost of these Canadian models is estimated at about $36, $47 and 
$58, f.o.b. plant, compared with the calculated average landed costs of 
8 mm. cameras from Japan, of $46, $49, and $48, in 1969, 1970 and 1971, 
respectively. 


EXPORTS 


Exports are not significant and appear to be the result of 
special situations. Canadian statistics combine exports of motion 
picture cameras with those of still cameras, accessories and parts. 
However, based on such statistics as are available, France, the 
United States and the Federal Republic of Germany appeared to be 
likely destinations for exports of Canadian movie cameras. 


An examination of the import statistics of these countries 
for the four years, 1968 to 1971, indicated that Canadian movie 
cameras were exported mainly to France and the United States. It was 
clear from the data and the submissions to the Board that exports are 
not an important consideration with regard to motion picture cameras. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


The Items and Their Relative Importance 


Imports of motion picture cameras are provided for under 
items 46205-1, 46210-1, 46220-1, all of which were specifically referred 
to the Board; those imported by qualified educational and other institu- 
tions may also be entered under item 69605-1. The full text of the 
specifically-referred items is reproduced below. Motion picture cameras 
have never been ruled to be of a class or kind made in Canada, by the 
Department of National Revenue and, therefore, tariff item 46205-1 


does not apply. 
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Tariff Item 46205-1 


Cameras, n.o.p., of a class or kind made in Canada; complete 
parts thereof 


74 p.c., BP. 15 p.c., M.F.N. 30 p.c., General 


Tariff Item 46210-1 


Cameras, n.o.p., of a class or kind not made in Canada; complete 
parts thereof 


EaEECUSeDer LEDC eet ens 30 p.c., General 


Tariff Item 46220-1 


Cinematograph and motion picture cameras and camera blimps for 
use by professional motion picture producers having studios in 
Canada equipped for motion picture production; parts of the 
foregoing 


Free, B.P. Free, M.F.N. 15 %p,c., General 


Apart from a small percentage of total imports which might 
be entered by qualified institutions under item 69605-1 and by motion 
picture producers with studios in Canada under item 46220-1, almost 
all imports of motion picture cameras would be classified under item 
146210-1, as of a class or kind not made in Canada. 


iveuM 2t3Nei rate: ote 5 psc. Ss sbhe wonly significant .rate- of 
duty in relation to dutiable motion picture cameras. Imports from 
countries entitled to the B.P. Tariff treatment are very small, 
considerably less than one per cent of the total value of imports in 
six of the nine years, 1964 to 1972, for which data are available; in 
19/0, 197 and 1972, 8.Ps imports were unusually large: but even. in; 1971, 
the largest year on record, they were only $102,000, 3.3 per cent of the 
total value imported. Imports under the General Tariff are negligible; 
no imports at the General rates of duty were reported between 1969 and 
1971 but a small number were reported in 1972. 


The Submissions Presented to the Board 


The General Representations 


As in the case of still picture cameras, the consensus at the 
public hearing favoured the adoption of the Brussels Tariff nomen- 
clature as the basis for revising the tariff items which apply to 
motion picture cameras. It was also agreed, at that time, that cameras 
designed for film 16 mm. or more in width should be considered as 
professional equipment. The C.P.T.A. and some others also proposed 
that & mm. movie cameras with no provision for recording sound should 
be differentiated from those designed to record sound. The former 
are assembled domestically by Kodak Canada. 


8h. 


The rates of duty proposed generally reflected the interests 
involved. Kodak Canada sought to retain the existing protection for 
the cameras it assembled in Canada; importers and distributors, 
represented by the C.P.T.A., proposed a reduction in the rates of 
duty and free entry for motion picture cameras using film 16 mm. or 
more in width; spokesmen for users of motion picture cameras, such as 
the Association of Motion Picture Producers and Laboratories of Canada 
(AMPPLC), the Canadian Association of Broadcasters (C.A.B.) and the 
Canadian Cable Television Association (C.C.T.A.), generally sought 
free entry for all photographic equipment used by professional 
photographers. 


The position of the various professional users is dealt with 
in detail, in Chapter 6 of this Report. In general, these users 
claimed that in so far as the existing duties applied to cameras not 
made in Canada, they increased the costs of commercial photographers 
without benefiting Canadian employment or manufacturers. They claimed 
that these higher costs made it difficult for them to compete with 
United States commercial photographers and hindered the development of 
Canadian motion picture production. 


Kodak Canada took the position that it required the existing 
level of protection in order to carry on its assembly operations in 
Canada. 


The C.P.T.A. took the position that domestic production should 
no longer require the same levels of protection as in the past and 
proposed a reduction Gin “the: MsPNy Tariffe from’ peomtollOrpeca,. for 
& mm. movie cameras without provision for sound. (Such cameras 
constitute about 99 per cent of the numbers and about 8&5 per cent of 
the value, of sales in Canada.) They urged that 8 mm. cameras with 
sound recording capabilities should be dutiable at lower rates than 
those which do not provide for recording sound. The proposed items 
for 8 mm. movie cameras were intended to differentiate between cameras 
made in Canada and those not made in Canada on the basis of whether or 
not they were designed to record sound. The C.P.T.A. also proposed 
that motion picture cameras used for commercial purposes should be free 
of duty, becanse they are used by professionals and are not made in 
Canada; the Association's proposal assumed that cameras using films 
16 mm. or more in width could be taken to be for professional use. 


The general representations of the C.P.T.A. applying to all 
photographic equipment and including motion picture cameras, are 
examined in greater detail in the first part of this Chapter. 
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The rates of duty proposed by the various interests are 


outlined below. 


le 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


Table 2-13: Motion Picture Cameras 
Comparison of Existing and Proposed Tariff 
Items and Rates(a (Based on Classification 


Proposed by the CPTA 


Film-width less than 16 mm. but including cameras using double 
@ mm. film 


Without provision for recording sound 


BP. MF.N.‘>) General 
Tariff item 1,6205-1'¢) (eens Oo 1 painters BO pec. 
Tariff item 46210-1 SP One) De DiC BlOiemtee 
C.P.T.A., Bell & Howell 7 pc Lop, c 3Onpace 
Kodak Canada Selec 1p c 30 pec 
Various professional 
users\eé Free Free Free 


With provision for recording sound 


Tariff item 46210-1 SOC sa DIC SOS pec. 
Ute teA. DELL & Howell Soy 7h p.c. C10 olen 
Various professional 

users\© Free Free Free 


. Film-width 16 mm. or more, other than cameras using double 


8 mm. film 

Tariff item 46220-1 Free Free Eo pb. cs 
teritt atem 1,6210-164) De iia la Cae Sulteter 
Cet eek. Bell .& Howedl Free Free ey ks Ga 
Various, professional 

users\& Free Free Free 


Based on classification proposed by the C.P.T.A. The proposals 
provided for parts at the same rates as the cameras. Only the 
principal existing items which would apply are listed; the table 
excludes the proposals of W. Carsen Co. Ltd. and Berkey Photo, 
noted in the text. 

The rates shown were those in effect prior to the Budget of 
February 19, 1973 

Item 46205-1 would apply only if the cameras were ruled as of a 
class or kind made in Canada. 

Applied on motion picture cameras imported by those who are not 
“producers with studios in Canada" 

When purchased for use in the practice of professional photography 
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In addition to the above proposals, W. Carsen Co., Ltd., of 
Toronto, urged that any reductions recommended in the M.F.N. rates 


should be accompanied by reductions of the same magnitude in the 
rates under the General Tariff, so as not to weaken the company's 
present competitive position; the company imports photographic equip- 
ment from the German Democratic Republic, under the General Tariff. 


Berkey Photo's proposals were presented in very general terms; 
it urged that all imported equipment should be dutiable and that pro- 
vision be made for remission of duty on goods not made in Canada. 


The Tariff Proposals and Their Implications 


The principal tariff item which applies to motion picture 
cameras is 46210-1, cameras of a class or kind not made in Canada. 
Nearly 99 per cent of the value of imports is entered under the M.F.N. 
Tariff, mainly under item 46210-1 at 15 p.c. Motion picture cameras 
are not ruled as made in Canada, although the estimated number of units 
assembled in Canada would be more than sufficient to obtain such a 
ruling assuming the Canadian content were sufficiently high. 


If they were ruled to be made in Canada, motion picture 
cameras would be classified under item 46205-1 at the same M.F.N. rate 
of 15 p.c. as applies under item 46210-1. The principal effect on 
imports from M.F.N. countries of a "made-in-Canada" ruling would, 
therefore, be on motion picture cameras which now qualify for free 
entry under item 69605-1 if they are of a class or kind not made in 
Canada. However, in the period, 1969 to 1971, imports of movie cameras 
under item 69605-1, from all countries, were not a substantial part of 
the imports of such cameras. 


The proposed differentiation between motion picture cameras 
for the use of professionals and others was based on the maximum film- 
width the camera could use; cameras designed for 8 mm. film were taken 
to be for amateur use, and those using 16 mm. and wider films were 
taken as being for professional use. Although the latter are seldom 
used by amateurs, professional use of super 8 mm. cameras and films is 
increasing, and may gradually replace wider films, particularly for 
television and cablevision transmissions. 


The C.P.T.A. proposal that motion picture cameras using film 
of 16 mm. or more in width should be Free, under both the B.P. and 
M.F.N. Tariffs, would enlarge the scope of existing item 46220-1, by 
removing the end-use restriction which now limits free entry to pro- 
ducers with studios. On the other hand, all 8 mm. cameras imported 
for use by motion picture producers with studios would become dutiable 
at edthervoip cm, BaPiand Vespec ae llol Me One ae ee be nang 
10 p.c., M.F.N.: eight mm. movie cameras are now entered free of duty 
under item 46220-1, by producers with studios. 


There was disagreement as to whether the cameras should be 
described as "motion picture" or "cinematographic" cameras. The latter 
term is the one used in the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature whereas the 
former is in common usage in North America. Both terms are now used 
in Canadian Customs Tariff. To some, the two terms are synonymous 
while others suggested that "motion picture" cameras would cover 
television cameras, which convert images into electrical impulses to be 
conveyed by wire for transmission or for recording on videotape, or both. 
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In terms of tariff nomenclature, both the Customs Tariff and the B.T.N. 
now distinguish between movie cameras and television cameras. 

Different rates apply to the two types of cameras in the Canadian 
Customs Tariff. At least one submission recommended that the same 
tariff rates should apply to cameras regardless of the medium on which 
the images are recorded. 


There was some discussion regarding how 8 mm. cameras capable 
of recording sound should be described. The most directly interested 
parties agreed on the terminology "with sound recording facility". It 
was suggested that this wording could well include physically separate 
sound equipment capable of being operated in synchronization with the 
film. Such sound equipment is now classified under tariff items in 
the electrical schedule. 


There was general agreement that cameras designed for proc- 
essed films 16 mm. and wider are for professional use and, not being 
made in Canada, should be admitted free of duty under the B.P. and 
M.F.N. Tariffs, together with the relevant repair and replacement 
parts. The present rates are cither Free or 15 p.c., M.F.N..., 
depending on whether the importer is or is not a motion picture pro- 
ducer with a studio in Canada. 


At the hearing, there appeared to be considerable disagreement 
with respect to the appropriate rates of duty which should apply to 
the 8 mm. cameras, most of which are intended for the amateur market. 
The C.P.T.A. and Bell & Howell proposed a reduction from 15 p.c. to 
74 p.c., M.F.N., for 8 mm. cameras with provision for sound and from 
ioe pwc. bo .O ac. MoE Ne tor S-mm. ‘cameras wathoul provision for 
sound. Kodak Canada sought to maintain the existing level of pro- 
tection, of 15 p/cel5. M.FIN., for 8 um. cameras without Gprovision for 
sound, but entered no proposal regarding the 8 mm. cameras with pro- 
vision for sound. Subsequently, the company agreed with the C.P.T.A. 
Proposes. for a reduction roneoep.c.. "bo 2.0 pace Mit. Neon the «Simm. 
cameras without provision for sound, and for free entry for parts for 
use in the manufacture of motion picture cameras. 


The proposed rate of 10 p.c., M.F.N., on 8 mm. cameras without 
provision for sound, would reduce but still maintain protection for the 
assembly operations of Kodak Canada. The least expensive 8 mm. cameras 
with provision for sound (which cost at least 14 times as much as the 
most expensive movie cameras assembled in Canada) would be dutiable at 
Teao.c.. fnsteadrot! 15sp.ict  SMeFeN 4) in tbheiproposalssor the GzP 217A; 
and Bell & Howell. As noted, Kodak Canada made no proposal regarding 
the rates of duty on such cameras. 


The Extent of the Competition from Imports 


Canadian production accounts for a relatively small part of 
the domestic demand for motion picture cameras and most imports from 
countries other than Japan are of cameras which are not directly 
competitive with Canadian-made products, because of their much higher 
prices. 
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In the past five years, 1968 to 1972, imports of motion 
picture cameras from Britain averaged 78 cameras valued at $46,600 a 
year. The value for duty of these cameras was approximately $599 
per unit indicating that most of the imports were probably of cameras 
using a film 16 m. or more in width. The only other B.P. imports, in 
this period, were of seven cameras, five reported as originating in 
Commonwealth Caribbean countries. Thus, it is apparent that imports 
of 8 mm. cameras from B.P. countries of origin are negligible, partic- 
vlarly from the standpoint of competition with cameras made in Canada. 


The C.P.T.A. spokesman commented that, to a minor degree, 
& mm. cameras with sound capabilities might be competitive with the 
8 mm. silent cameras produced in Canada. This would be difficult to 
establish. The most expensive camera assembled in Canada, at the 
time of the hearing, would have been valued for duty at about $50, if 
imported, and the estimated average value of the total Canadian output, 
at that time, would have been equivalent to a value for duty of 
approximately $30. This compares with a value for duty of a low-priced 
imported movie camera with sound of more than $100. Furthermore, in 
1971, the retail list price of the highest-priced 8 mm. camera, 
assembled by Kodak in Canada, was $130, and $65 would be represent- 
ative of the average retail price of all movie cameras assembled and 
sold in Canada. In contrast, the lowest retail list price of an 8 m. 
camera with sound capabilities would be about $250. It is improbable 
that a Canadian consumer shopping for a camera priced at a maximum of 
about $100 would consider a camera priced at $250 as an alternative; 
the five motion picture cameras assembled by Kodak, with which the 
$250 sound camera might compete, are listed, at retail, at $40, $65, 
$80, $105, and $130. 


Some Effects of the Duties on Movie Cameras 


The duties on imported cameras increase their costs to 
purchasers substantially, not only because of the duty itself but also 
because the duty increases the base on which are calculated the 12 
per cent federal sales tax, the distributor's mark-up of 33.3 per cent 
and the retailer's mark-up of 37.5. per cent... [he cumulative resuiz 
increases the retail price of a movie camera by more than twice the 
amount of duty collected. 


Thus, a movie camera valued for duty at $100 would be sold at 
retail at about: $244 if dutiablevat- 15) p.c.) andvat) $213.af entered 
free of duty. The difference in the estimated retail price is $31 as 
against the amount of duty collected of $15. The camera used in this 
example is representative of a low-priced movie camera with pro- 
vision for recording sound, purchased by an amateur for making home 
movies. 


A professional 16 mm. motion picture camera, with provision 
for recording synchronized sound would be sold at $2,000 or more if 
dutiable at 15 p.c. and at about $1,750 if imported free of duty, a 
difference of $250. The 15 per cent duty paid on such a camera, when 
imported, would be less than $125. 
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The effect of the duty would, of course, be much greater on 
the more expensive equipment thus increasing the cost of the more 
advanced products by considerably more than the cost of the less-— 
sophisticated equipment of the kind assembled in Canada and sold to 
amateurs for making home movies. 


Higher costs for professional equipment increase the cost of 
Canadian motion picture production. They also tend to limit the 
purchase and use of the more technologically advanced, more expensive 
kinds of motion picture cameras and, thus, might handicap motion 
picture producers and affect the quality of commercial motion pictures 
made in Canada. 


As regards the cost of the cumulative effects of the exist- 
ing duties to Canadian consumers, it is estimated that the average 
cash cost per year, in the period 1969 to 1971, was about $760,000. 
This compares with about $370,000 actually collected in duties. 


The figure of $760,000 does not take account of the fact 
that movie cameras assembled in Canada are priced up to the level of 
the duty, generally 15 p.c. However, the advantage or support to 
Canadian producers (that is, the additional return resulting from the 
Tact, Ghat.-bRey Can sincrease tieir preces mi.o,b. plants to,.the level 
of the duty) would be quite small because Canadian output supplies a 
small percentage of the market demand in Canada. Movie cameras 
assembled in Canada probably account for less than ten per cent of 
the value of sales; but even if they accounted for 15 per cent of the 
estimated value of sales of movie cameras in Canada, the cash benefit 
of the existing tariff protection to the producers would probably 
be less than $70,000 per year. 


Thus, it is apparent that the cash costs to Canadian 
consumers are very much larger than the financial advantage accruing 
to Canadian producers. 
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CHAPTER 3(a): STILL PICTURE PROJECTORS 


DESCRIPTION OF THE GOODS 


The term "still picture projectors", used in tariff items 
46300-1 and 46310-1, is common in North American usage and corresponds 
with the term "image projectors (other than cinematographic projec- 
tors)", used in heading 90.09 of the B.T.N. The word "cinematographic" 
is rarely used in North America, but is common European usage. 


There are two principal types of still picture projectors, 
the "diascope" which projects the image imprinted on a transparent 
base such as film or glass, and the "episcope" which projects the 
image imprinted on an opaque surface such as paper or cardboard stock; 
both the diascope and the episcope are normally used to project en- 
larged positive images on to a screen. 


The essential parts of a still picture projector are a light 
source, a retlecvor, “a Condensing tens Lo ‘concentrate the sieht. a 
projection lens to project an enlarged image, and a means of placing 
the slide or picture in an appropriate relationship to the two lenses 
and the light source. The projectors may be designed to provide for 
the recording and the reproduction of sound, for the automatic or 
remote control of changes in the material being projected and other 
features. Also, still picture projectors vary with respect to such 
other elements of design such as the maximum size of slide or other 
image-bearing material which can be used for projection, the maximum 
size of image which can be projected at a given distance from the 
projector, the brightness of the projected image, and the sharpness of 
its detail. As is the case with other types of photographic equipment, 
prices increase with the kind and number of built-in features and most 
particularly as the size of the slide or other material which can be 
projected becomes larger. Most still picture projectors are used with 
materials which can be damaged or even ignited by the heat generated 
by the light source and, therefore, require special types of lamps as 
a source of light, together with a fan to dissipate the heat. 


The main types of still projectors sold in Canada are slide 
projectors, filmstrip projectors, overhead projectors and opaque 
picture projectors. Special types of projectors are also available, 
for example, stereo projectors, which consist of two identical slide 
projectors controlled and used simultaneously. All of the above still 
picture projectors may be used with or without sound equipment. 


The most popular size of slide projector is for slides with 
a maximum image format of 2" by 2", By the use of masking mounts, this 
size of slide projector can project transparencies as small as 10 mm. 
by 14 mm. (sub-miniature), up to the maximum size of 2" by 2" and, 
therefore, would accommodate the most popular sizes of transparencies, 
those made on standard 35 mm. film and on the no. 126 and 110 cassette 
films. Still picture slide projectors for transparencies as large as 
32" by 34" are readily available. 


Filmstrip projectors have special carriers which permit the 
projection of a series of still images imprinted on a single strip of 
film. The images may be projected at intervals either by means of a 
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manual device or control, or automatically by means of an electrically 
controlled mechanism which advances the film at pre-determined inter- 
vals. Filmstrip projectors are widely used for educational, demon- 
stration and advertising purposes, and are frequently designed for 

use with sound equipment; the sound may be recorded on a tape syn- 
chronized with the images, or it may be recorded on the film, itself. 
Many filmstrip projectors were designed for cassettes or cartridges 
which contain a continuous film and provide for the reproduction of 
both images and sound for educational and other uses. 


Compact filmstrip projector systems are available for 
individual instruction or for demonstrations to small groups. The 
images, together with synchronized sound, are recorded on filmstrip 
contained in a cartridge for easy insertion into the apparatus and 
continuous showing and the apparatus has a small built-in screen of 
about 6" x6" ior 9! one" im size, for displaying: the, images... ltimay 
provide for an external speaker in addition to headphones, and for 
operation on batteries as well as on mains. In size, such a unit is 
no larger than an attaché case and weighs about 15 pounds. 


Overhead projectors are used mainly for educational or 
demonstrational purposes. They consist of an illuminated box with a 
horizontal glass surface top, on which a transparent material, usually 
film; up) PoMLOMwby TO" "ean be placed Tory projection «eine mii ent. Prom 
the box passes through the transparent film to a housing mounted 
above the box (hence "overhead") which contains a mirror and a pro- 
jection lens; the mirror causes the image to be projected in a hori- 
zontal plane on to a screen after it is enlarged in passing through 
the projection lens. Overhead projectors may be used under normal 
lighting conditions during the course of a lecture or demonstration; 
alternatively, a continuous strip of a special transparent film may 
be moved, under tension, across the glass surface, to permit a 
lecturer to write, or draw diagrams, while addressing an audience. 


Two types of condensing lenses permit the use of overhead 
projectors under ordinary light conditions, a fresnel lens or a 
parabolic mirror. Generally, projectors with fresnel lenses are less 
expensive than those with parabolic mirrors and give a dimmer image. 
The fresnel lens may be of glass or it may be of moulded plastic; the 
plastic fresnel lens is much less expensive. 


Opaque picture projectors (episcopes) are designed to project 
an enlarged image of a brightly illuminated opaque object. A source 
of light is directed: on to the surface of the object and the reflected 
light is projected on to a screen. Opaque picture projectors are 
used mainly for projecting diagrams and other material contained in 
publications in connection with lectures or demonstrations. 


Special types of still picture projectors include such 
apparatus as epidiascopes, which can be used to project images from 
either transparent or opaque materials, instruments for projecting 
radiographs, stereo projectors, and the apparatus used in the prepa- 
ration of printing plates and cylinders. 


As the above suggests, there are many different kinds of 
still picture projectors, designed to serve a large variety of needs. 
This equipment varies from the common, relatively inexpensive, slide 
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projector, with manual control and without sound, priced as low as 
$50, at retail, to complex, still picture projection units with a 
variety of special features, priced at more than $1,500 each. The 
Audio-Visual Equipment Directory, published in the United States, 
lists, more than <00 different types and models of still projectors 
of which less than one half are slide projectors. 


PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


At the end of 1970, four companies were known to produce 
still picture projectors in Canada. All were located in and around 
Toronto, and all but one, La Belle Industries (Canada) Limited, were 
wholly-owned subsidiaries of United States companies. At that time, 
Bell & Howell manufactured overhead projectors (ceased in 1972) and 
filmstrip projectors, both without sound; Kodak Canada made slide 
projectors without sound; La Belle Industries (Canada) Limited (La 
Belle) produced filmstrip projectors with provision for sound; COMSPAR 
Enterprises Ltd.(now Spar Aerospace Products Ltd.) manufactured stereo 
slide projectors of a specialized kind. In 1968 Bell & Howell had dis- 
continued production of slide projectors; in 1973, the company again 
began to assemble these at their Toronto plant. Two other companies 
had also produced still projectors in Canada prior to 1971: Argus 
Cameras of Canada Ltd. (Argus) had manufactured slide projectors until 
late 1970, and Controls Company Canada Limited (Controls) had assembled 
overhead projectors for Graflex of Canada; both Argus and Controls are 
subsidiaries of United States companies. 


There are no published data concerning the production of 
still picture projectors in Canada. However, estimates of the market 
demand suggest an annual output of about 20,000 to 25,000 units, 1969 
to 1971, with a retail value of $3.0 million to $3.5 million. Kodak 
Canada and Bell & Howell are by far the main producers. 


United States market surveys and other published information 
suggest that the slide projectors assembled by Kodak would account for 
a large proportion of the number of projectors made in Canada but for 
a lesser proportion of their total value. 


The companies which produced still projectors in Canada did 
not compete with each other in so far as their domestic production was 
concerned: only Kodak produced slide projectors; Bell & Howell was the 
only producer of overhead projectors and of filmstrip projectors 
without sound; only the filmstrip projectors made by La Belle provided 
for sound; and the stereo slide projectors made by COMSPAR were quite 
different from the still projectors made by any of the other companies. 
The slide projectors previously made in Canada by Argus, would have 
been in competition with the output of Kodak Canada; the overhead 
projectors assembled by Controls would have competed with those manu- 
factured by Bell & Howell. 


The information available to the Board indicates that most 
of the parts used in the assembly of still picture projectors in Canada 
are imported and that their cost ranges from about 50 to more than 70 
per cent of the estimated prices of the projectors, f.o.b. plant. 
Canadian parts and materials, including instruction manuals, cartons, 
other packing materials, and miscellaneous materials and supplies 
account for some 10 to 15 per cent of the estimated plant price, and 
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overhead costs, including rent, depreciation, insurance and taxes, for 
an additional 10 to 15 per cent. Thus, it is apparent from the above, 
that wages and salaries would represent a relatively small percentage 
of the f.,o.b. plant price; it is also apparent that the Canadian 
producers would have very little scope to achieve significant produc- 
tion economies. 


It is impossible to quantify the employment provided by the 
production of still picture projectors in Canada. Bell & Howell 
employed 90 persons in their entire photographic operation, of which 
about 50 were directly involved in the manufacture of 16 mm. motion 
picture projectors; of the remaining 40, probably more were engaged in 
the production of 8 mm. motion picture projectors than in the produc— 
tion of still picture projectors. The information regarding Kodak's 
operations is equally difficult to assess; about 200 employees were 
directly involved in the production of photographic equipment but there 
is no way of separating the numbers engaged in the assembly of cameras 
or other products, from those engaged in the assembly of still projec- 
tors. No information is available regarding the number of employees 
engaged in such work by La Belle or COMSPAR. 


THE CANADIAN MARKET 


There are no published data regarding the size of the 
Canadian market for still picture projectors. However, its size can 
be estimated if one assumes that the distribution of sales in Canada 
is not very different from that in the United States and if allowances 
are made for differences between the two countries in per capita 
consumer expenditures, size of population and prices. Using such an 
approach suggests a total market in Canada for some 90,000 to 100,000 
still picture projectors per year, 1969 to 1971, with an estimated 
value, at retail, of about 212 million per year. 


About 70 to 75 per cent of the market appears to be supplied 
by imports which, during the same period, averaged approximately 73,000 
projectors per year, with an estimated value, at retail, of about $8.4 
million. The balance (the difference between the total estimated 
market and imports) represents Canadian production and suggests an 
output. in Canada of about <3 000 still picture projectors per year, 
valued at retail at approximately $3.3 million annually, 1969 to 1971. 


The slide projectors assembled by Kodak in Canada are de- 
signed mainly for the recreational market but many, particularly of 
the more expensive, more automated models, are used for a variety of 
instructional purposes. The still picture projectors made by the 
other three companies would be sold mainly for use as audio-visual 
aids and, as already indicated, would supply a smaller market than 
slide projectors of the kind produced by Kodak. 


The available import data suggest that between 60 and 70 
per cent of the market demand would be for slide projectors and that 
overhead and filmstrip projectors would account for most of the remain- 
der. The demand for opaque projectors is usually smaller than for 
other types. 


As in the case of other photographic equipment, sales of 
Canadian-produced still picture projectors are limited to the Canadian 
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market except under special circumstances. The spokesman for Bell & 
Howell stated at the public hearing that it is the practice of its 
parent firm to grant exclusive market territories to subsidiary plants. 


Kodak Canada informed the Board that Canadian models of 
cameras and projectors differ in design features and styling from 
those made by other foreign subsidiaries of Eastman Kodak and, there- 
fore, that the Canadian, that is, the North American models, have less 
consumer appeal in the markets to which they might be exported than the 
Kodak models specifically designed to appeal to consumer tastes fn. those 
countries. The company stated that Canadian manufacturing costs, costs 
of transportation and foreign distribution, and the tariff protection 
of potential importing countries were effective in limiting the sale 
of Kodak Canada products mainly to Canada. The differences in design 
and styling would make the United States the principal foreign market 


for Kodak Canada's output, but Kodak Canada's claims as regards differ- 
ences in costs, coupled with the United States Tariff, would appear to 


make exports to that country improbable under ordinary conditions. 


IMPORTS 


In the three-year period, 1969 to 1971, annual imports 
averaged 73,000 still picture projectors, valued at $3.8 million, 
f.o,b. country of origin. The United States accounted for 80 per cent 
of the number and 83 per cent of the value of the imports, and 
Australia the second largest supplier, for approximately 13 per cent 
of the number and 12 per cent of the value. All other foreign sup- 
pliers, together, accounted for less than seven per cent of the volume 
and value of the imports, in that period. 


In terms of numbers, Australia's share of Canadian imports 
of still picture projectors has varied considerably and ranged from 10 
per cent of the total in 1969 to 26 per cent in 1965; in terms of value, 
the Australian share has varied from a low of nine per cent in 1966 to 
a high of 18 per cent in 1965. Australian exports to Canada were 
unusually large in 1972 when they accounted for 2l per cent of the 
numbers and 15 per cent of the value of Canadian imports. However, 
this share declined to more usual levels in the first seven months of 
1973, when Australian projectors accounted for 15 per cent of the 
numbers and 10 per cent of the value, of Canadian imports. 


Changes in foreign exchange rates between 1971 and 1973 were 
probably an important factor in the sharp rise of imports from Australia, 
in 1972, and their consequent decline to more normal levels in 1973. 
The value of the Australian dollar, in Canadian funds, rose by only 
three per cent between early 1971 and mid-1972, but by 21 per cent 
between mid-1972 and March 1973. The relatively small change between 
1971 and 1972 would have tended to encourage imports from Australia, 
particularly if, as probable, a larger increase in the value of the 
Australian dollar was anticipated; the sharp increase in the Australian 
dollar's value, between 1972 and 1973, would account for the decline 
of imports of still projectors from Australia, in the first half of 
1973 relative to the corresponding period of 1972. 
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Table 3-1: Imports of Still Picture Projectors, by Principal 


Country of Origin, Average 1969-71 and 1972 


Annual Average, 1969-71 Love 
nos. $000 SGT nos. $ "000 $/unit 


Australia 9,725 LhL6.8 Lous ab soe! 6hA 36.63 
Other B.P. 135 a. 52.73 We aan fiery, 
Potal RIP: 9,861 L5k. EVOL M76 596 651 37.00 
West Germany 1,715 eee 71.38 2 Ola. diy 76.58 
Japan Thee 38.9 20.26 1265 126 29.54 
GaSe. 58,398 oy Rie vrgs: pure) Mat DOT seo tet 56.27 
Other M.F.N. _1,481 37.6 ies 63 5 : 

Total Mor Ne 630075 Sacre | 52.39 673500 34706 SS et 


All countries 72,936 3,758.7 SUG Nea Ji clas Pale tak 


Source: Statistics Canada 


The numbers of projectors imported increased sharply from 
1964 to 1969 but have declined since, from 79,093 in 1969 to 69,380 
units in 1971, a decrease of some 12 per cent. The fragmentary data 
available to the Board suggest that a part of this decline may be 
attributable to increased domestic production. In this period, imports 
from the United States decreased by nearly 7,000 units and those from 
Japan, and from M.F.N. countries other than the Federal Republic of 
Germany, also declined substantially. 


The total value of imports also decreased after 1969; between 
1969 and 1971, it declined by nearly $0.5 million dollars, or 11 per 
cent. Imports from the United States accounted for more than one-half 
of the total decrease. 


The still picture projectors in Table 3-1 are entered almost 
entirely under three tariff items: 46300-1 (still picture projectors 
without sound); 46310-1 (still picture projectors with sound); and 
69605-1. The latter item provides for free entry under all Tariffs 
for still projectors of a class or kind not made in Canada, when im- 
ported by certain institutions for educational purposes. 


The available statistics do not differentiate between the 
different kinds of still picture projectors. In view of this, imports 
in one month in late 1969 and one in early 1971 were examined in 
detail, to establish the approximate distribution of imports by kind 
of still picture projector and the tariff items under which the various 
kinds were entered. The months were chosen to reflect periods of both 
high and low seasonal import levels. These data are confidential but 
the percentage distributions are presented in Tables 3-< and 3-3. It 
is important to note that the sampling procedure would tend to reflect 
the approximate orders of magnitude involved, at least for those kinds 
of projectors for which imports are significant. 
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Table 3-2: Percentage Distribution of Imports of Still Picture 
Projectors, by Tariff Item, Two Selected Months, 


1969 and 1971 


Kind of Tariff Item Under Which cere 
Projector 16300-1 46310-1 69605-1 46300-1 46310-1 69605-1 
per cent of quantity ' per cent of value 
Slide: 
under $100 96.8 ~ Bue 95.2 - 4.8 
$100 & over SpeO mene tO 40.0 sie, ules ESS 
Total slide 96.2 Oey bey 92.7 O37 6.6 
Opaque aah aes - 88.8 Os5 - 90.5 
Overhead See - 15.8 ies: - [ndiroal 
Filmstrip 8.4 O.4 Cee Ae Ot i deves: 
Pre-viewers Se - 63.0 Pian i - (Et 
Viewers & 
readers Obie. wine 3 se 88.3 6.5 See 
Other Pleat - 28.6 26.2 - (arts: 
Total projectors 80.2 Oy 19.1 Fleece Onn ad os 


(a) Excludes a number of pre-viewers classified under item 6200-1 
Source: Tariff Board survey 


As seen from Table 3-2, most imports (80 per cent) were 
entered under item 46300-1, which provides for projectors without 
sound; most of the remaining imports (19 per cent) were entered under 
item 69605-1. Imports of still picture projectors with provision for 
sound, entered under item 46310-1, were less than one per cent of the 
tone. 


Table 3-3: Percentage Distribution, by Kind, of Still Picture 
Projectors Imported Under Main Tariff Items, Two 


Selected Months, 1969 and 1971 


Kind of Tariff Item Under Which Fntered (a) 
Projector 46300-1 69605-1 3 items 8IL6300-1 69605-1 3 items 
per cent of quantity per cent of value 
Slide 86.5 14.0 (Aad (IRS ed 60.1 
Opaque Osi Leo Pas 5 Sieh ales 
Overhead (eek 2550) 1G pel nee A 25.0 L635 
Filmstrip 0.6 26.9 5.6 A t2.5 Leeds 
Pre-viewers Pa: 19.9 ae 0.9 6.0 PLaG 
Viewers & 
readers Pant, ark 2.9 ess, On, 4.0 
Other O33 0.5 Oe O.4 330 ia 
100.0 1:00. 100.0 100.0 100, LOOZ0 


(a) Includes imports under item 46310-1; excludes a number of pre- 
viewers classified under item 46200-1 


Source: Tariff Board survey 
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The distribution of imports within each of the two main 
tariff items, 46300-1 and 69605-1, is presented above in Table 3-3, 
together with the distribution of total imports under those two items 
and item 46310-1. 


During the period under review, slide projectors accounted 
for 87 per cent of the total number of units imported under tariff 
item 46300-1. In contrast, only 14 per cent of the imports under item 
69605-1 were slide projectors. It is evident that, although similar 
kinds of projectors are imported under items 46300-1 and 69605-1, most 
of the imports under item 46300-1 are of equipment used for recrea- 
tional purposes. Imports under item 69605-1 are of equipment used for 
instruction and demonstration in classrooms and laboratories, or in 
connection with technical training, and would frequently provide for 
sound. 


The imports under item 46310-1 included only slide pro- 
jectors, filmstrip projectors and viewers and readers: based on the 
numbers imported under this item, the percentages for these were 7.4, 
3.€ and 89.4, respectively; based on the value of imports, the 
corresponding percentages were 59.3, 4.6 and 36.0. The slide pro- 
jectors with sound classified under this item, had an average unit 
value of $405 compared with the average unit value of $40 for the 
projectors without sound, under item 46300-1. 


The percentage distributions given in the third and sixth 
columns of Table 3-3 were applied to the average annual imports 1969 
to 1971, in order to examine the relative importance of the imports of 
individual kinds of still picture projectors in that period. The 
results of the calculations are shown in Table 3-4. 


Table 3-4: Estimated Average Annual Imports of Still Picture 
Projectors, by Kind, 1969-71 


Kind of Projector 000 $*000 $ per unit 
- average per year - 


olide Projectors: 


Under $100 each SPs rll Al 

$100 and over 0.8 1h7 183 
Total slide projectors Evans) 2,259 13 
Overhead rire) 620 82 
Filmstrip Let 165 Ae) 
Pre-viewers hag hs 86 19 
Viewers and readers ah ily) fg 
Opaque 1.8 1,36 239 
Other One AL lhe 
(ieee) CS aydeb 52 


Source: Tariff Board Survey. 


The range of the average unit values of the different kinds 
of still projectors suggests the great variety of equipment described 
by the term "still picture projector", However, the unit values 
given in Table 3-4 are averages and obscure the even larger variations 
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of unit values of individual kinds and models. Moreover, because 
imports of some kinds of projectors included in the Board's sample 
were small in number, the average unit values of some of the kinds 
shown in the table may be rather deceptive for that reason. For 
example, overhead projectors which use a parabolic mirror are more 
expensive than those which use a fresnel lens but the latter are im- 
ported in much greater numbers, As a result, the average unit values 
shown in the table for overhead projectors is more representative of 
still picture projectors with fresnel lenses. 


The average unit value of the bulk of the equipment entered 
under item 69605-1 is considerably higher than that entered under the 
other two items. A large proportion of the imports under item 46300-1 
were slide projectors whose average unit value was $40 per unit, 
whereas most of the imports under item 69605-1 were opaque and overhead 
projectors with average unit values of $235 and $72, respectively. In 
terms of numbers, most of the imports under item 46310-1 (projectors 
with sound) consist of viewers with an average unit value of $20.50; 
in terms of value, however, nearly 60 per cent of the imports under 
the item is accounted for by projectors with an average unit value of 


$405. 


Table 3-5: Weighted Average Unit Value of Imports of Still 
Picture Projectors, by Kind and Tariff Item of 


Entry, Two Selected Months, 1969 and 1971 


Kind’ of. Tariff Item Under Which Entered Total 
Projector 46300-1 46310-1 69605-1 3 items 
dowkersi per Uniuy o (O.D 4 Country of oriein 
Slide: 
Under $100 38.67 = 58.58 89731 
$100 & over 187.52 105.00 153.8h 184.92 
Total slide 39.90 405.00 fom OF Pale ri@) 
Opaque 194.66 - 235.2 230.83 
Overhead 84.61 - Mlle 78.64 
Filmstrip (2) 93.95 (Bese Daweh 38.60 
Combination 61.09 - 65.42 62.19 
Pre-viewers hi = PR os) 18.97 
Viewers & readers 91505 PSO pass) 26.08 67.33 


(a) Combination filmstrip-slide projectors 


Source: Tariff Board survey 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


The Items and Their Relative Importance 


Still picture projectors are imported almost entirely under 
three tariff items: 46300-1 (still projectors without sound); 46310-1 
(still projectors with sound); and 69605-1 (still projectors of a class 
or kind not made in Canada when imported by a qualified institution). 
Only the first two items were specifically referred to the Board and 
are reproduced below. It should be noted that item 46300-1 provides 
for "slides and film strips therefor) nioip.'"; in addition, to the 
projectors. Still picture projectors (and parts thereof) imported 
under item 69605-1 are free of duty under all Tariffs. 


BP. MPN. Gen. 


Tariff item 46300-1 


Still picture projectors, and slides 
andi n= srripoecierenon. no. t- Free 1 Spec Fas gan 2h 


Tariff item 46310-1 


Still picture projectors combined 
with sound equipment TURDS Cty ace BOSD EG. 


In the three-year period 1969 to 1971, when total imports 
of still picture projectors averaged $3.8 million, per year, about 80 
per cent was entered under item 46300-1, about three per cent under 
item 46310-1, and most of the remaining 16 per cent would have been 
under item 69605-1. Comparisons of imports by commodity class with 
imports by tariff item suggest that imports of slides and filmstrips, 
under item 46300-1, averaged substantially less than $1.0 million per 
year, 1969 to 1971. 


Because item 69605-1 is restricted to projectors of a class 
or kind not made in Ganada, only the two items specifically referred 
to the Board are significant in terms of protection afforded domestic 
production. Some 96 per cent of the value of imports under these two 
items is entered under item 46300-1. 


Most imports of still picture projectors are entered under 
the M.F.N. Tariff, 88 per cent of the total value of imports, 1969 to 
1971. All of the remaining 12 per cent was classified under the B.P. 
Tariff. During that period, 99.< per cent of the value of still 
picture projectors with sound originated in M.F.N. countries and 87.4 
per cent of those without sound. As noted, still projectors with sound 
accounted for only two per cent of the imports. 


The combined exports of the two principal foreign suppliers 
of the Canadian market, the United States and Australia, accounted for 
almost 95 per cent of the total value of Canadian imports, 1969 to 
1971. The United States, alone, accounted for 82.6 per cent of the 
total value of Canadian imports, in this period, and Australia, for 
Lhe ooperr cent. 
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The Submissions Presented to the Board 


The submissions presented to the Board were mainly general 
in nature and involved issues relating to all photographic equipment. 
As in the case of still cameras, the consensus was that the B.T.N. 
should be used as the basis for revising the tariff items which provide 
for still picture projectors. 


The general representations made to the Board are summarized 
below and are followed by an analysis of the tariff proposals and their 
implications, 


The General Representations 


The C.P.T.A. proposed two tariff items to provide for still 
picture projectors, one of which would apply to projectors without 
provision for recording or reproducing sound, and the other to those 
which provide for recording or reproducing sound. The items proposed 
by the C.P.T.A. were derived from the B.T.N. and were the basis of 
most of the discussions at the public hearing. 


For still picture projectors without sound, (item 46300-1), 
the O.F.1.Ay, proposed that the M.P.N? rate should” be reduced from 
15 p.c. to 10 p.c.3 the two principal Canadian manufacturers (Bell & 
Howell and Kodak Canada) proposed the maintenance of the existing M.F.N. 
rave or 15 p.c:, but an increase in the B.P. rate from Free to 5 p.c.; 
the distributor of Australian projectors in Canada (Hanimex), requested 
the maintenance of the existing rates of duty under item 46300-1; Scott 
Graphics proposed free entry under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. 


For still picture projectors with provision for sound the 
C.P.T.A. proposed a decrease in the rates of duty from 10 p.c., B.P, 
endtl5.p,c .)MoF.N., tos pie., Bip: and 72 p.c., M.F.N. Bell-& Howell 
and Kodak Canada proposed the same B.P. and M.F.N. rates of duty for 
still projectors with sound as for those without sound capabilities, 
namely, 5 p.c., B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. Hanimex proposed a reduction 
in the BPs rate from 10 p.c. to Free, for still. projectors with: sound 
capabilities, thus making its proposed B.P. and M.F.N. rates the same 
for all still picture projectors. The proposals of the Professional 
Photographers of Canada (P.P.0.C.) for free entry for all photographic 
equipment for professional use would apply to still picture projectors 
with sound capabilities. 


Berkey Photo proposed rates of 5 p.c., B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N., 
and 30 p.c., General, for all photographic equipment. W. Carsen 
Limited urged that if the M.F.N. rates of duty were lowered that the 
rates under the General Tariff should be reduced by a similar amount so 
as not to place the company at a competitive disadvantage. 


The specific proposals made to the Board are summarized in 
the following table. 
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Table 3-6: Comparison of Existing Rates of Duty ese Those 
Proposed for Still Picture Projectors\@ 


Bis Pee MF, () General 
1. Still picture projectors without 
provision for recording or 
reproducing sound 
Existing item 46300-1 Free Teale Ce Pep yewtel: 
eae Free LSB. Cs Ane 
Bell & Howell beh euiless AS clei Panes 
Kodak Canada Dac. ike forge: SLOW oper 
Hanimex (c) Free LD aC - 
scott Graphics. Gtd. Free Free - 
2, soul picture projectors witn 
provision for recording or 
reproducing sound 
Existing item 46310-1 LOND) GC. eam OC. 3 Os Ds Che 
PS ene e 5 p.c Tk p.c. 30 p.c. 
Bell & Howell aii ete Ee SOF Dis Cs 
Kodak Canada amore © hip? orwe 20 0..C. 
Hanimex Free di, pac ~ 


(a) Based on classification proposed by the C.P.T.A. Only the 


principal items which would apply are listed. The table also 
excludes: the proposal of W. Carsen Co. Ltd., already noted 
in the text, regarding rates under the General Tariff: and the 
proposal by Berkey Photo fortrates ciibep.ce, elegy by bs Og 
MF IN,, and 30 p.c.,) General forall projectors. 

(b) The rates shown are those in effect prior to the Budget of 
February 19, 1973. 

(c) When of a class or kind not made in Canada. The company was 

' formerly Tecnifax Limited. 


The representations in eure of the proposals were essen- 
tially similar for all kinds of photographic equipment and are dealt 
with in greater detail in Chapter 2(a) which relates to still picture 
cameras. 


The C.P.T.A. contended that the Canadian producers should no 
longer require as high a level of protection as in the past. The 
Association claimed that a reduction in the rates would induce market 
growth in which these producers would share and would, at the same 
time, benefit Canadian consumers and professional users of such equip- 
ment by way of lower prices. 


As in the case of cameras and other equipment, the manufac- 
turers claimed they required the rates they proposed in order to 
maintain the profitability of their Canadian operations; their proposal 
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for an increase from Free to 5 p.c., in the B.P. rate on silent 
projectors, would give them additional protection against imports of 
such projectors from Australia. One of the specific points raised by 
industry spokesmen in relation to Australian projectors was that the 
Australian Government subsidized the promotion of these goods. In its 
more general arguments Bell & Howell claimed that if its protection was 
reduced it would be more profitable to import such equipment from its 
United States parent company for distribution in Canada. 


The submission of Hanimex, the Australian producer, noted 
that the preferential margin which they proposed would encourage 
Canadian purchases of Australian projectors and would reduce Australia's 
then unfavourable balance of trade with Canada. 


Scott Graphics Ltd. urged that projectors not available 
from Canadian production should be free of duty; the company's prin- 
cipal interest was in overhead projectors. 


The Tariff Proposals and Their Implications 


The proposed differentiation between still picture pro- 
jectors without sound capabilities and those with sound capabilities, 
corresponds with the existing differentiation in tariff: items 46300-1 
and 46310-1. This differentiation would not conflict with the 
Brussels Nomenclature which provides for "image projectors (other than 
cinematographic projectors)", in heading 90.09 which applies to pro- 
jectors with and without sound capabilities. 


Dealing first with still picture projectors without sound, 
it has already been seen that they represent the bulk of imports of 
still picture) projectors, that most are entered under tariff item 
146300-1, and that a large proportion is entered under the M.F.N. Tariff. 
Thus, in terms of potential impact on Canadian manufacturers, the 
domestic market and Canadian consumers, still picture projectors 
without sound are by far the most important. Even though the M.F.N. 
rate of duty relating to these projectors is the most important, the 
B.P. Tariff is also significant because of the substantial imports 
from Australia. 


The, reduction from 15-p.c. to 1Oip.c.7 MiF.N.j proposed by 
the C.P.T.A. for still projectors without sound capabilities, was 
coupled with a proposal for free entry for parts of still picture 
projectors. The confidential material submitted to the Board indicates 
that the savings of duty on parts would generally offset, as far as 
the Canadian producers are concerned, the effect of the proposed lower 
duty on the projectors. To the extent that the proposed lower duty 
would result in lower prices for projectors, a larger market demand 
would be expected to develop. 


Bell & Howell and Kodak Canada proposed an increase in the 
BuP. rate from Free to 5ep.ce on’ still picture projectors without 
sound capabilities. The higher duty would make the Australian pro- 
jectors less competitive with the slide projectors produced by Kodak 
Canada. Furthermore, the reduced margin of preference would increase 
the competition in the Canadian market, between still projectors 
originating in Australia and those originating in M.F.N. countries. 
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A very large proportion of the imports under item 46300-1, 
75 to 80 per cent of the total value in the sample tabulated in Table 
3-3, consisted of slide projectors, many of which would compete with 
slide projectors made by Kodak Canada and since 1973 by Bell & Howell. 
Imports of overhead projectors also accounted for a significant per- 
centage of the value of imports under this item, about 13 per cent of 
the total. Bell & Howell produced both overhead and filmstrip pro- 
jectors, in Canada, during the period 1969 to 1971, but has produced 
no overhead projectors since the end of 1972. 


Thus, in relation to domestic production, the principal 
effect of the proposals of the two major Canadian producers would be 
to increase the B.P. duty on the kind of slide projectors assembled by 
Kodak Canada and Bell & Howell and to lessen the competition from im- 
ports of slide projectors from Australia. 


The proposal of Hanimex, for maintenance of the existing 
rates of duty for projectors without sound, would leave the existing 
margin of preference unchanged. The existing British preferential 
margin of 15 p.c. is probably of considerable assistance to Hanimex in 
meeting the competition of American companies in the Canadian market. 


Turning to the tariff proposals for still picture projectors 
with sound capabilities, it will be seen from Table 3-6 that the 
C.P.T.A.. proposed a 50: per cent reduction in both the B.P. and M.F LN. 
rates; the two major Canadian producers proposed a similar reduction in 
the B.P. rate thereby arriving at the same rates for all still picture 
projectors; Hanimex requested a reduction in the B.P. rate in order to 
establish the same British preferential margin for all still projectors. 


More than 99 per cent of the imports under item 46310-1, the 
item which the C.P.T.A.'s proposed item was intended to replace, is 
entered under the M.F.N. Tariff. Therefore, only the M.F.N. rate of 
duty is of significance with respect to still picture projectors with 
sound capabilities. During the period 1969 to 1971, imports under 
item 46310-1 averaged $119,000 per year, of which imports from M.F.N. 
countries averaged $118,000 and those from B.P. countries only $1,000, 
per year. 


The principal effect of the C.P.T.A.'s proposed reduction of 
the M.F.N. rate, from 15 p.c. to 74 p.c., would be to reduce the cost 
of the high-priced slide projectors imported under item 46310-1. 

These slide projectors would be priced at an average of about $700 per 
unit, at the distributor level. The proposed change in rates would 
also reduce the cost to Canadians of viewers and readers with sound 
capabilities. The approximate average retail cost of the viewers and 
readers included in the sample on which Table 3-4 was based, would 
have been about $50 per unit. Many of the expensive, imported slide 
projectors are probably for training and instruction by companies and 
organizations not qualified for duty-free entry under item 69605-1. 
The estimated average retail price of these slide projectors would be 
about $1,000 per unit; at such a price, very few would be purchased by 
hobbyists. 
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The rates proposed by Bell & Howell and Kodak Canada would 
have virtually no effect on the existing situation. Both companies 
proposed the maintenance of the existing M.F.N. rate of 15 p.c. and, 
as noted, imports under the B.P. Tariff are negligible. 


The Hanimex rate proposal for still projectors with sound 
capabilities would increase the existing margin of preference from 
Dees tO d> pc.) Until 1971, imports from Bb. P.. countries’ umder 
tariff item 46310-1 have been negligible. The company's proposal 
suggested that it was planning to export to Canada, Australian-made 
still projectors with sound capabilities. 


Virtually no imports of still picture projectors (with or 
without sound) have been reported under the General Tariff since 1964. 


The Competition from Imports 


The Canadian market demand for still picture projectors, 
during the period 1969 to 1971, was estimated earlier at about 90,000 
to 100,000 units per year, valued at retail at approximately $12 
million. Of this amount, about $8.4 million was supplied by imports. 


During that period the following kinds of still picture 
projectors were made in Canada: overhead and filmstrip projectors, 
both without sound capabilities (Bell & Howell); slide projectors 
without sound capabilities (Kodak Canada); filmstrip projectors with 
sound capabilities (La Belle); stereo slide projectors of a special- 
ized kind (COMSPAR). Bell & Howell ceased to produce overhead pro- 
secsors In 9/2. 


The combined output of Bell & Howell and Kodak Canada would 
account for a very large proportion of the production of still picture 
projectors in Canada. Neither company produces still projectors with 
sound and, therefore, competing imports would be entered either under 
existing item 46300-1 or 69605-1. Kodak Canada's production of photo- 
graphic equipment is designed mainly for the mass market and most of 
the competing imports of slide projectors would be entered under item 
HOICO-1, atlrates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N.. Although imports 
of filmstrip projectors which compete with the output of Bell & Howell 
might be entered under both item 46300-1 and 69605-1, the unit values 
given in Table 3-5 suggest that imports which would compete with the 
still projectors of Bell & Howell would be classified mainly under 
item 46300-1. In any case, only those projectors held to be of a class 
or kind not made in Canada are admissible under tariff item 69605-1. 


As will be seen from the analysis set out below, the two 
major producers in Canada are subject to the following competition. 
Kodak Canadats output meets competition mainly from U.S. slide pro- 
jectors and, to a much lesser extent, from Australian slide projectors; 
the value of potentially competitive imports is estimated at about $5 
million, at retail, nearly 75 per cent of the estimated Canadian market 
for such slide projectors. Bell & Howell's filmstrip projectors face 
competition principally from U.S.-made projectors although some may 
also originate ian other M.F.N. countries., The estamated vaiue of 
imports of filmstrip projectors, shown in Table 3-4, was $165,000 
per year, 1969 to 1971, and would include projectors with and without 
sound capabilities. The value of imports competitive with Bell & 
Howell production is impossible to determine from the available 
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information. No public information is available regarding Bell & 
Howellts production. 


There is also no information available regarding imports of 
the kinds of still picture projectors made in Canada by La Belle and 
COMSPAR. Some of the filmstrip projectors included in the $165,000 
value of imports noted above would compete with La Bellets output. 

Any imports competitive with COMSPAR projectors would be included in 
the $41,000, shown for "Other" in Table 3-4. The importance of the 
United States as a supplier of the Canadian market would indicate that 
most of the competing projectors originate in that country. The data 
given in Table 3-4 suggest that imports and Canadian production of the 
kinds of projectors made by La Belle and COMSPAR are small. 


slide Projectors 


Imports of still picture projectors under all tariff items 
and from the main countries of origin, are given in Table 3-7. It is 
evident from the table that almost all B.P. imports, 1969 to 1971, 
originated in Australia. The imports from Australia would have con- 
sisted of still picture projectors without sound ‘capabilities and, 
therefore, would have been classified under item 46300-1, free of duty 
under the B.P. Tariff. The slide projectors from Australia would 
compete with the projectors assembled by Kodak Canada. 


Table 3-7: Average Annual Imports of Still Picture Projectors, 
by Tariff and Principal Country of Origin, 1969-71 


Per Cent of 
Origin Total Imports Unit Dutiable Total Imports 
of Imports Quantity Value Value Imports Quantity Value 
nos. $t000 $/unit $000 per cent 
Bele 9,861 Ok, 16.04 2 aS wie: Leer 
Metts 63,075 Sine Op) epee 2,665 loka 87.6 
General - - _ - - ~ 
Total 2.936 Pie DDD 2,667 100.0 LOOSO 
Australia OnteD AMT 4595 - di rae ae, 
UsecA2 Doors Be LO6 So eLe 2 ton. BOT 82.6 
W. Germany bi ais Wee (2633 108 CIS oe 
Japan Lael ey) 260.20 oy Ze 10 
Other Toy 45 PIP lo) 39 pice ia 
Tota L Ada | 
Countries 72,936 Bre ow, eles) 2,007 i ARCO ALS. POO.o) 


Source: Statistics Canada 


The M.F.N. imports shown in Table 3-7 would have been 
dutiable at 15 p.c. under either item 46300-1 or item 46310-1. How- 
ever, they would have been entered free of duty if imported, for 
example, under item 69605-1, by a qualified institution; the data in 
Table 3-7 indicate that duty-free imports from M.F.N. sources averaged 
$640,000 per year ($3,305,000 minus $2,665,000), most if not all of 
which would have been entered under item 69605-1. 
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Thus, the approximate maximum value of potentially competing 
imports of still picture projectors without sound capabilities entered 
under item 46300-1, 1969 to 1971, would be approximately $3.0 million 
annually; this is arrived at by deducting from the total value of 
imports ($3,759,000), the value of duty-free M.F.N. imports under item 
69605-1 ($640,000) and the value of imports under 46310-1 ($119,000). 
Imports of slide projectors valued for duty at less than $100 were 
estimated at $2.1 million per year, 1969 to 1971, (Table 3-4). These 
would be potentially competitive with Kodak Canada's products. The 
retail value of these projectors is estimated at about $5 million, 
roughly three-quarters of the estimated Canadian demand for such 
slide projectors. 


Imports of projectors without sound originate mainly in the 
United States and Australia. These two countries accounted for 93 
per cent of the numbers and 95 per cent of the value, of imports of 
all still picture projectors, 1969 to 1971; they would have accounted 
for even larger percentages of the imports of potentially competitive 
slide projectors, The United States, alone, accounted for 80 per cent 
or more of Canadian imports of still picture projectors. 


The imports from Australia are free of duty under item 
4.6300-1 and could be more competitive with Canadian slide projectors, 
in terms of price, than slide projectors imported from M.F.N. countries 
with a duty of 15 p.c. For example, a slide projector valued for duty 
at $50, f.0o.b. Australia, would be sold at retail, in Canada, at 
approximately $106; if this projector had been dutiable at 15 p.c., 
its selling price, at retail, would be about $120. 


However, in spite of the substantial tariff advantage 
afforded the Australian projectors, United States projectors outsold 
the Australian products in the Canadian market, by six to one in 
numbers and by seven to one in value, in the three-year period, 1969 
to 1971. Australia's share of the Canadian market increased sub- 
stantially in 1972, but has declined to more usual levels in the first 
seven months of 1973. In terms of numbers, slide projectors orig- 
inating in Australia account for 13 per cent of the Canadian imports 
of projectors, 1969 to 1971, but for 21 per cent in 1972; in terms of 
value, the corresponding percentages are, 12 per cent, 1969 to 1971, 
and 15 per cent in 1972. However, slide projectors originating in 
M.F.N. countries continued to account for most of the imports both in 
the three-year period, 1969 to 1971, and also in 1972. For example, 
even in 1972, when imports from Australia were unusually large, M.F.N. 
imports accounted for 79 per cent of the numbers imported and for 85 
per cent of the value of such imports. 


Imports of other kinds of photographic equipment from B.P. 
countries are important mainly with respect to equipment originating 
in Britain. In the case of still picture projectors, imports from 
Britain are relatively unimportant whereas imports from Australia 
supply a significant part of the Canadian demand, even though M.F.N. 
imports constitute the preponderant proportion of Canadian imports, 
particularly in terms of value. Thus, if the existing British 
preferential margin of 15 p.c. on still picture projectors were 
changed there would be little effect on imports from Britain, but 
there might be a significant effect on imports of slide projectors 
from Australia. 
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Imports of competitive slide projectors originate largely 
in the United States and are subject to the M.F.N. duty of 15 p.c. 
Because the 15 p.c., M.F.N. duty under tariff item 46300-1, increases 
the base on which sales tax and mark-ups aré calculated, the retail 
price of such projectors is increased by more than twice the amount of 
duty paid. Thus, a slide projector priced at $75, f.o.b. U.S. plant, 
would have a retail list price in Canada of approximately $175 if 
entered free of duty, and of about $200, if dutiable at 15 p.c. The 
duty on such a projector would be $11.25, less than one-half the $25 
difference in price. 


If the same model of slide projector was produced in Canada, 
the duty of 15 p.c. would allow the Canadian producer to sell this 
projector at a price of about $89 f.o.b. plant, approximately $14 or 
19 per cent more than the price f.o.b. U.S. plant, if full advantage 
was taken of the available protection. (A comparison of prices of the 
same models of slide projectors, in Canada and the United States, 
suggests that Canadian prices take full advantage of the available 
M.F.N. protection.) This appears to be a substantial amount of pro- 
tection when one takes into account that the slide projectors made in 
Canada are assembled from parts purchased from a parent company in the 
United States which probably makes or purchases such parts in greater 
volume than any other company in the world, thus making it possible 
for its Canadian subsidiary to benefit from major economies of scale 
and specialization. 


Other Soil Picturner Provecuors 


There are no public data available regarding Canadian pro- 
duction or imports of the kinds of still picture projectors produced 
in Canada by Bell & Howell, La Belle Industries or COMSPAR. However, 
the value of imports of these still picture projectors can be in- 
ferred from Tables 3-2, 3-3 and 3-4. 


Tables 3-2 and 3-4 indicate that imports of slide projectors 
without sound capabilities valued for duty at $100 or more which would 
generally not compete with Kodak Canada's output averaged $82,000 per 
year, 1969 to 1971. The filmstrip projectors made by Bell & Howell 
(without sound), and those made by La Belle Industries (with sound), 
would be competitive with some unknown proportion of the $165,000 of 
the estimated imports of filmstrip projectors shown in Table 3-4. The 
imports which would compete with COMSPAR'’s output would be the 
"special" projectors included in the category "All other" shown in 
Table 3-43 imports of these may have accounted for about $26,000 of 
the $41,000 annual imports, 1969 to 1971. The sum of these three 
figures ($82,000, $165,000 and $26,000), $273,000, represents the 
maximum import competition which might be met by the Canadian pro- 
jectors of Bell & Howell, La Belle and COMSPAR. The variety of the 
imported slide and filmstrip projectors included in the $273,000 is 
suggested by theunit values shown in Table 3-5; as already noted, the 
even greater variety of the actual imports tends to be obscured by the 
averages. 


LO? 


Most of the still picture projectors included in the imports 
of $273,000, above, would be audio-visual equipment originating almost 
entirely in M.F.N. countries, and mostly in the United States. When of 
a class or kind made in Canada these projectors are entered under items 
146300-1 or 46310-1, at 15 p.c., M.F.N.; when of a class or kind not 
made in Canada, a large proportion would be entered under item 69605-1, 
free of duty under all Tariffs. These and other types of audio-visual 
projectors, with and without provision for sound, are available in 
many models and with a great variety of different features. Only over- 
head projectors appear to be sold in Canada in substantial numbers, 


Imports of overhead projectors were reported separately, for 
the first time, in 1971. In terms of value, imports of overhead pro- 
jectors totalled $517,000 and $648,000, in 1971 and 1972, respectively. 
They appear to account for a large proportion of the imports of still 
picture projectors imported under item 69605-1. 


Because of the large variety of kinds and models of still 
picture projectors sold for audio-visual use and the relatively small 
numbers of individual kinds and models required to supply the market 
demand, economies of specialization and scale may not be significant 
features in the cost of production. However, the market for audio- 
visual equipment is more developed and very much larger in the United 
States, the principal source of Canadian imports and, to the extent 
that costs of production can be reduced by longer runs, the potential 
for such reductions would be much greater in the United States than in 
Canada. 


Putt) Prevure Projectors Will rrovision jor Dound 


imports of Still picture projectors with provision for sound, 
under item 46310-1, averaged about $120,000 annually, 1969 to 1971, 
compared with the estimated value of $3.0 million of imports of pro- 
jectors without provision for sound, under item 46300-1. More than 
99 per cent of the imports under item 46310-1 are entered under the 
MotoNa terete This, tor still picture, projectors With provision. tor 
sound, only the M.F.N. rate is of significant importance. Imports 
originating in B.P. countries have been negligible in recent years and 
none have been reported from countries subject to the General Tariff 
since 196h. 


still picture projectors with sound capabilities are dutiable 
BustOr Uatee orl ail > pec, MN. uncer varitt atem 463 10-1. 
They may also be entered free by qualified institutions under item 


69605-1. 


Imports under item 46310-1 appear to consist largely of slide 
and filmstrip projectors, and viewers and readers, all with provision 
for sound. These types of equipment are used mainly for educational, 
instructional and promotional purposes, although some would also be 
used in connection with recreational activity. The slide projectors 
entered under the item appear to be very high-priced (Table 3-1) and 
would not compete with Canadian-made projectors; viewers and readers 
are not made in Canada. Thus, the impact of the existing and pro- 
posed rates of duty would be mainly on audio-visual equipment of a 
class or kind not made in Canada. 
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Both Bell & Howell and Kodak Canada agreed to a reduction of 
the Gib. race,trom LO psc. FO De cmellOl ULOIeCCLOCSR Wail) Bolo Muar 
for sound; this suggests that neither company was concerned with com- 
petition from B.P. countries. Both companies proposed that the exist- 
ing duty or U5 p.c., M.F.N 7 should be maintained tne same rates than 
they proposed for still picture projectors without sound capabilities. 
As noted, average imports of still picture projectors with sound capa- 
bilities, under item 46310-1, were valued at only $119,000, 1969 to 
Lo fis 


The Arguments Relating to Protection 


The Canadian manufacturers supported their proposals for 
higher protection against imports of B.P. projectors without pro- 
vision for sound, mainly jin eeneral Lems. They proyvidec 117 cle 
evidence to support their claim that they required the level of pro- 
tection they proposed in order to maintain the viability of their 
assembly operations in Canada. Their claim that: a reduction in the 
rates of duty on projectors would make it more profitable for them to 
import projectors than to produce them in Canada is discussed in some 
detail, in Chapter 3(b), which deals with motion picture projectors. 
The analysis in Chapter 3(b) concludes that it would continue to be 
more profitable to produce projectors in Canada than to import them, 
particularly if the reduction of the rates on projectors were accom- 
panied by a reduction of the rates on imported parts. 


The Canadian distributors of photographic equipment claimed 
that Canadian manufacturers of image projectors were well established 
in Canada and, therefore, should no longer require as much tariff 
protection as they did formerly. The existing rates under items 
46300-1 and 46310-1 have been in effect since 1956, a period of 16 
years; prior to 1956, the M.F.N. rate was 20 p.c. 


The distributors. also argued that if parts of still pro- 
jectors for manufacture could be imported free of duty, then the 
Savings in costs would offset most or all of the effects, of the lower 
MF NN. rate being proposed, for’ the projectors. 


Almost all parts of silent, still picture projectors. are 
imported at Free, B.P. and 72 p.c., M.F.N. In contrast, imports of 
competitive, complete projectors are dutiable at 15 p.c., under the 
M.F.N. Tariff. Thus, for example, a lens assembly valued for duty at 
$10 would bear a duty of 75 cents if imported as a part for man- 
facturing, under item 46320-1, at 75 p.c. The incidence of the 15 p.c. 
tariff on the same lens assembly when imported in a complete projector 
would be $1.50. 


According to data submitted to the Board, costs of materials 
were at least 70 per cent of the total manufacturing costs, and nearly 
75 per cent to over 90 per cent of the value of materials and parts 
used in the assembly of still picture projectors was imported. The 
two principal Canadian producers of still picture projectors purchase 
most of their parts from their parent companies in the United States, 
both of which rank among the largest manufacturers of photographic 
equipment in the world and are, therefore, in a position to supply 
parts at low prices. 


CPN 


All four Canadian producers have access to the technical 
and entrepreneurial skills of their parent companies. Three of them 
are subsidiaries of United States companies and can obtain parts for 
use in manufacturing from parent companies which supply by far the 
largest market in the world for projectors and, therefore, are in a 
position to supply parts to their subsidiaries at relatively low unit 
prices. 


Bell & Howell claimed that the costs of advertising and 
promotion of Hanimex projectors are subsidized by the Australian 
Government. Although there appears to be some measure of subsi- 
dization of trade promotion, the amount of subsidy involved may not 
amount to a significant advantage to Hanimex as compared to the value 
of "overflow advertising" resulting from the large circulation of 
United States publications in Canada and from the advertising on United 
States television and radio programs which are received by large 
numbers of Canadians. 


Costs and Benefits of the Duties on Still Projectors 


The effect of the sales tax and the various mark-ups applied 
to the duty-paid value of still picture projectors would more than 
double the cost of the actual duty paid, when the imported projectors 
were sold at retail. The existence of the duty allows domestic pro- 
ducers to price their products higher than if competitive imports 
could be entered free of duty. Thus, the duties on still picture 
projectors tend to increase the costs of both imported and domestic 
projectors purchased by Canadian consumers. 


During the period 1969 to 1971, the cash cost to Consumers, 
of the duties on still picture projectors sold in Canada, is estimated 
at more than one million dollars per year. This amount reflects the 
estimated effect of the duties on prices of imported and domestic 
projectors sold in Canada in that period. 


The duty collected would, of course, be a benefit to the 
Canadian Treasury. During the three years, 1969 to 1971, the duties 
collected accounted for nearly 33 per cent of the estimated total 
cash cost of the tariff, to consumers. 


As in the case of the cameras, the production operations in 
Canada are almost exclusively an assembly operation based on the 
importation of parts and, indeed, of complete assemblies. Thus, the 
use of Canadian resources, including manpower, is quite limited. The 
assembly of still picture projectors in Canada does of course require 
an investment in production facilities, but only a relatively small 
value added can result from an assembly operation based on imported 
parts. Similarly there appears to be little scope for the development 
of new technology or of special skills. Export opportunities are 
virtually non-existent. 


Thus, the tariff protection which has applied to still 
picture projectors for many years appears to have had only a small 
effect on Canadian employment (considerably less than 100 jobs) and 
the use of Canadian materials and resources. The costs of the duties 
appear high in relation to the rather limited benefits which appear 
to have accrued to the Canadian economy. 
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CHAPTER 3(b): MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS 
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CHAPTER 3(b): MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS 


DESCRIPTION OF THE GOODS 


Motion picture projectors, like the cameras whose films they 
are intended to project, are usually described in terms of the film 
width for which they are designed, namely, 8, 16, 35, 70 mm. or other; 
specialized projectors are described in terms of both their principal 
function and film-width, for example, "35 mm. editing projector". 


Motion picture projectors have optical projection systems 
consisting of a light source, reflector, condenser and projection 
lens, coupled with a film transport mechanism which passes the film at 
a regular, intermittent rate past the source of light and the optical 
system, usually the same rate as that used by the camera in which the 
film was exposed. In this way each frame or image is projected in 
greatly enlarged form while it is momentarily not in motion. The 
rapid sequence of images gives the illusion of motion; the synchron—- 
ization of the light source to cut off the light while the film is 
being moved past the projection gate helps to achieve this illusion. 
some projectors permit the film to be stopped at selected frames and 
for these frames to be projected as magnified images; others are 
designed for continuous, repetitive, unattended projection of the same 
film, with or without sound, for educational, advertising, or similar 
purposes. 


For purposes of projection, the newer, super 8 mm. and the 
single 8 mm. films are the same; both have a larger image area than 
the older, double 8 film and require a light and optical system capable 
of projecting the larger image. The 8 mm. projectors now being manu- 
factured are designed to project the newer & mm. films, but most pro- 
vide adjustments which allow the older films to be used as well. 


Virtually all projectors designed for 16 mm. and 35 mm. films 
are capable of reproducing sound and some are also able to record sound. 
Most 8 mm. projectors make no provision for reproducing or recording 
sound but some incorporate facilities for reproducing sound from a sound 
track on the film, others provide for the reproduction of sound from a 
magnetic tape operated in conjunction with the appropriate synchronized 
sound equipment, and still others are able to record as well as to re- 
produce it. 


PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


The only companies which assemble motion picture projectors 
in Canada are Bell & Howell Canada Itd. and Kodak Canada Itd. Other 
companies also have been involved in a minor way in the past. Bell & 
Howell makes both silent and sound-—synchronized 8 mm. projectors; Kodak 
Canada produces only one of the approximately ten models of 8 mm. 
silent projectors which it distributes in Canada. Both companies pro- 
duce 16 mm. projectors capable of reproducing sound. 
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The spokesmen for Kodak Canada said that Bell & Howell had 
a large share of the Canadian market for 16 mm. projectors and con- 
firmed the latter's claim that Bell & Howell 16 mm. projectors outsold 
others by a wide margin. Moreover, Bell & Howell manufactures a wider 
range of projectors than Kodak Canada and appears to be the dominant 
Canadian manufacturer of motion picture projectors. 


Both Canadian producers depend mainly on imports for the 
parts which they use in their assembly operations, Bell & Howell to a 
somewhat lesser extent than Kodak Canada, according to their submis-— 
sions. Bell & Howell said that, on average, imported parts accounted 
for 40 to 45 per cent of its selling prices at the distributing level 
but were as high as 50 per cent on a few products. In terms of the 
company's estimated prices f.o.b. plant, these percentages would be 
approximately 53 to 60 per cent on average and as high as 67 per cent 
on some. Because Kodak Canada imports all of the parts which it uses, 
the imported parts constitute a larger percentage of that company's 
estimated prices f.o.b. plant. 


In 1973 Kodak Canada assembled two models of silent 8 mn. 
projectors and two models of 16 mm. projectors with sound. Bell & . 
Howell assembled a greater variety of projectors at that time, includ- 
‘ing seven models of 6 mn. silent rae two models of & mm. with 
sound (discontinued about mid-1973‘2/), and four models of 16 mm. pro- 
jectors with sound. The 8 mm. silent projectors assembled by the two 
companies ranged from $135 to $300, at retail list but the bulk of the 
sales were accounted for by models priced at retail list at less than 
$235, or approximately $140 at the distributor level exclusive of 
federal sales tax. 


All of the Canadian-made 16 mm. projectors were very much 
higher—priced than the 8 mm. projectors and ranged from about $800 to 
$900 at retail list, and from about $475 to $535 at the distributor 
level excluding federal sales taxe The Canadian models which appear 
to account for a very large proportion of the combined output of Kodak 
Canada and Bell & Howell were priced at retail list at about $900. 


A total of 90 employees were directly involved in the 
assembly of Bell & Howell photographic equipment, at the time of the 
hearing, of which 50 to 52 were employed in the assembly of 16 mm. 
projectors. At that time the only other photographic equipment pro—- 
duced by Bell & Howell was & mm. motion picture projectors and over— 
head and filmstrip still picture projectors; the 40 remaining employ— 
ees would have been engaged in assembling these. 


Comparable information is not available regarding the Kodak 
operations, but the company's principal interest is in still picture 
cameras and slide projectors. Kodak employs about twice as many 
persons as Bell & Howell in the assembly of photographic equipment, 
but fewer than Bell & Howell in the assembly of motion picture projec-— 
torse 


(a) As this assembly activity was being carried on during the period 
for which data are available to the Board, 8 mm. projectors with 
sound are referred to, throughout this Chapter, as being produced 
in Canada. 
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THE CANADIAN MARKET 


Because only two companies are known to produce motion 
picture projectors in Canada, there are no public data available re- 
garding Canadian production. However, the Canadian demand can be 
estimated from U.S. market surveys, if it is assumed that it is gener—- 
ally similar to that of the United States taking into account the dif- 
ferences in per capita consumer expenditures, prices and the size of 
the populations. Although this method of estimation may lack preci- 
sion it indicates the general magnitude of the Canadian demand. 


This method of estimation suggests a total market in Canada 
for about 50,000 to 60,000 motion picture projectors valued, at the 
distributor's level, at approximately $9.6 million per year, during 
the period 1969 to 1971. The calculations suggest that Canadian pro- 
duction accounted for nearly one-half of the volume and value of the 
annual sales in Canada during the period. This is in accord with the 
submissions of the two Canadian manufacturers, which stated that 
Canadian—made 8 mm. and 16 mm. projectors, together, supply a substan- 
tial part of the total Canadian market demand for all motion picture 
projectors and that a large proportion of the 16 mm. projectors sold 
in Canada are of domestic manufacture. 


If the distribution by kind of projectors made in Canada 
approximates that of the identifiable imports, nearly 90 per cent of 
all motion picture projectors sold in Canada are 8 mm. and most of the 
remainder are 16 mm. projectors. On the other hand, the distribution 
of the value of imports suggests that 8 mm. projectors account for 
only 50 per cent of the total value of sales in Canada, and 16 mn. 
projectors, for about one-third of the total. The balance would be 
accounted for by 35 mm., 7O mm. and special types of motion picture 
projectors. 


The very large differences in these percentages are explained 
by the differences in the unit values; in the three-year period, 1969 
to 1971, the average price of 8 mm. projectors (at the distributor 
level) is estimated at about $95 per unit, and that of 16 mm. projec- 
tors at $625 per unit. 


IMPORTS 


The value of Canadian imports of motion picture projectors 
increased from an average of about $2 million per year, 1964 to 1966, 
to an average of nearly $3 million per year in 1969 and 1970. In 
1971, they were valued at $3.5 million and in 1972, at $4.0 million. 
During the three-year period, 1969 to 1971, Canada imported an average 
of 28,387 projectors per year, valued at $3.1 million, f.o.b. country 
of origin. The landed cost of these projectors to importers, includ~ 
ing duty, freight and federal sales tax, is estimated at approximately 
$4 million. 


The United States, Japan and Austria are the three princi- 
pal foreign suppliers of the Canadian market, but significant quanti- 
ties are also imported, in occasional years, from the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany and Switzerland. Between 1965 and 1970, the three 
principal foreign suppliers accounted for 91 per cent of the total 
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number and 82 per cent of the total value, of motion picture projec— 
tors imported in that period. Imports from the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the United States are of higher-priced projectors than 
those imported from the other major supplying countries; imports from 
Japan and Austria appear to be mainly of relatively low-priced, 8 mm. 
projectors without sound—-reproducing capabilities. 


Table 3-8: Imports of Motion Picture Projectors by 
Principal Country of Origin, 1969-71 


1.969 1970 9. 619 Vinee DO 2 1969, 41970 Lea fe 


‘000 units - $'000. = 

U.S.A. LOS Sho sO Went 2e7 taaloen Lh, O43 Le 756e 19S Toe enis5 
Japan 8.3 BS On liebe Loe 153 508 640 253 
Austria hed Pall 5 see 420 223 125 288 596 
W. Germany 0.5 0.7 1.0 1.0 105 17S 55 109 
Switzerland 0.6 0.6 Lae 1.4 56 52 1he2 82 
Others 1.9 0.5 0.8 aS 431 203 219 Zee 

Total 26 sia eee li B56 alias 2 DLky i922 Selb Lem sage 

per cent of total per cent of total 

U.S.A. Siena hetis Wasi rh). a ohen ie 5G uiigoOe (5a web o.O 
Japan dg ee lis Oia 230s Omme Slee: Lb Seas Dole eke cin oebbe9 
Austria Lfelte GLAS Pty ire Webe8 Te? 43 Soja8 1520 


Total above Bo. e925 ot OU Goa 7936 8158 =» Bha2e/ 88.9 


Source: Statistics Canada 


United States, Japanese and the Federal Republic of Germany 
export statistics report exports of motion picture projectors by size 
of film, but such detail is not available from Austrian export statis— 
tics. However, the Board was informed that the sole Austrian manufac— 
turer exports mainly 8 mm. projectors to Canada. The percentage 
distribution of exports to Canada, according to film size, is given 
below. All exports from the United States reported as 16 mm. projec-— 
tors, had sound capabilities; 16 mm. projectors without sound are 
included in "other", in the United States data only. 


An analysis of the foreign export data in conjunction with 
the Canadian import statistics, strongly suggests that 8 mm. projec- 
tors accounted for nearly 90 per cent of the total number and 50 per 
cent of the total value, of imports into Canada, in the period 1967 to 
1971. The 16 mm. projectors, excluding 16 mm. silent projectors from 
the United States, appear to have accounted for about eight per cent 
of the quantity and 30 per cent of the value, of total imports in that 
period, while imports of all other projectors, including 35 mm., and 
specialized equipment such as editing projectors, accounted for about 
three per cent of the total numbers but for about 20 per cent of the 
total value, of imports. 
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Table 3-9: Percentage Distribution of Exports of Motion 


Picture Projectors to Canada, 1967-71 


Japan U.S.A. We German 
o of enol: % of % of q, of q, eg 


nOSe value nOSe value nOSe value 
8 mm. 
1967 96.8 80.1 BS oy) 52.8 89.2 22 ei. 
1968 9662 770 71509 36.3 86.8 Lied 
1969 9h 3 71.9 T7 0h BoeD 85.3 1502 
1970 93.0 61.8 VrTe) 39.6 956 29.0 
1971 Shek Oe 81.9 heel STs 7 2560 
16mm. 
1967 Bee 18.8 8.5 ES) 78 (ee 
1968 OeD 21.5 13.4 2.5 1362 5865 
1969 Del 28.1 Abe 30.8 12.6 63/26 
1970 70 36.8 10.2 PARAS) Rol 336k 
iis ae Bao 29-3 16.6 10.5 AB A Dery 
other ‘2) 
1967 0.1 1.0 78 19.7 See) 10.8 
1968 0.3 1.6 LOs'7 39.3 - ~ 
1969 - ~ 9.2 B336 Beal eiee 
1970 ee Ay, 10.8 35.9 203 B76 
L971: - Led dele 1.0 23.0 


(a) The U.S. data for "other" includes 16 mm. projectors without sound 


Source: Derived from export statistics of Japan, the United States 
and the Federal Republic of Germany 


A survey of imports in October 1969 and February 1971 indi- 
cated that 8 mm. projectors were a very large proportion of the total 
in both months. Nearly 85 per cent of all imports in the sample were 
8 mm. silent motion picture projectors, 10 per cent of the total were 
8 mm.e sound projectors, and most of the remaining five per cent were 
16 mm. sound projectors. 


EXPORTS 


Exports play a minor role in the operations of both Bell & 
Howell and Kodak. Both firms are wholly-owned subsidiaries of United 
States corporations and both were established primarily to serve the 
Canadian market. At the public hearing, the Kodak spokesman said the 
company exports very little in the way of photographic equipment. 
Bell & Howell indicated that the company exports some projectors as a 
result of special circumstances, but that exports were a minor part 
of its total activities. Bell & Howell exports to Bell & Howell sub- 
sidiaries in England and France when they require additional supplies 
of some product. About one-half of Bell & Howell's exports were said 
to be generated by the United Nations International Children's Emer-— 
gency Fund (UNICEF). Where possible, UNICEF spends Canadian-donated 
funds in Canada and Canadian producers of photographic equipment 
benefit from this policy. 
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The spokesman for Bell & Howell indicated that it is the 
practice of its parent company to grant subsidiary firms exclusive 
market rights for their products within certain, well-defined geo-— 
graphic areas. As far as Bell & Howell is concerned, this market area 
is limited to Canada. According to Kodak Canada the differences 
between models designed for sale in various parts of the world, 
Canadian costs, and foreign tariffs, effectively limit its market to 
Canada. 


The Board understands that some Kodak subsidiaries have 
export markets, for example Kodak in the United Kingdom exports to 
other countries. 


Statistics Canada does not report exports or re-exports of 
motion picture projectors separately and an examination of the import 
statistics of Great Britain and the United States, two probable destin-— 
ations of exports, provided no information regarding Canadian exports. 
However, France's import statistics, as shown below, indicated that a 
large proportion of Canada's commercial exports were probably to that 
country. Imports into France are reported at their c.i.f. value at 
destination. 


Table 3-10: Imports of Motion Picture Projectors by 


France, from Canada, 1967-71 


Year No. Value c.ief. France 
$* 000 $ per unit 


1967 50 16 B20 
1968 140 5 Sal 
1969 L480 206 1,30 
1970 eee a5 300 
ak: 368 165 LLS 


Source: Statistiques du Commerce Extérieur de la France 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


The Items and Their Relative Import ance 


Motion picture projectors may be imported under tariff items 
16305-1 and 69605-1, but they are imported almost entirely under tariff 
item 46305-1, at rates of Freé, B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N.. and 35 "p.c., 
General. Eight mm. projectors without sound and certain kinds of 16 
mms projectors with sound are ruled to be of a class or kind made in 
Canada and, therefore, would not be classified under item 69605-1. 
Only types other than these would qualify for free entry under tariff 
item 69605-1 when imported by qualified institutions. Tariff item 
6305-1 provides for replacement and repair parts of motion picture 
projectors and for various other equipment such as arc lamps, light 
effect machines and generators, in addition to the projectors; the full 
text of this item is reproduced below. 
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Tariff Item 6305-1 


Motion picture projectors, arc lamps for motion picture 
work, motion picture or theatrical spot lights, light 
effect machines, portable motion picture projectors 
with or without sound equipment; electric rectifiers 
or generators designed for use with motion picture 
projectors; parts of all the foregoing, not including 
electric light bulbs, tubes, or exciter lamps 


BeP., Free MeFeNe, 15 pec. Gencrad,.35 Pets 


Almost all of the imports, 96.6 per cent of the total, 
originate in M.F.N. countries; the remaining 3.4 per cent originates 
in B.P. countries, almost entirely in Britain. No motion picture 
projectors have been imported under the General Tariff since at least 
1964, the earliest year to which the current statistical series 
applies. 


The Submissions Presented to the Board 


The General Representations 


The representations of Canadian producers of motion picture 
projectors as well as those of importers and distributors and of other 
interests, were in the same general terms as their submissions regard- 
ing other kinds of photographic equipment. Most of the general repre- 
sentations have been dealt with under the heading "Tariff Considera-— 
tions" in earlier Chapters and in Chapter 8; only those directly 
concerned with the projectors under consideration are discussed here. 


It should be noted that the proposals of various commercial 
users of motion picture equipment are dealt with in some detail in 
Chapter 6 of this Report. These various interests included the 
Association of Motion Picture Producers and Laboratories of Canada 
(AMPPLC), the Canadian Association of Broadcasters (C.A.B.), and the 
Canadian Cable Television Association (C.C.T.A.). 


The cablevision companies noted that the improved, larger- 
format, super 8 mm. equipment now available, could be used in tele- 
vision and cablevision broadcasts. Their association (C.C.T.A.) 
indicated that some of its members were interested in using the 
improved super 8 mm. equipment but that the existing tariffs increased 
their cost of photographic equipment and made it more difficult for 
member companies to comply with the directives of the (C.R.T.C. regard— 
ing increased public programming without advertising. 


The proposals of Hanimex would leave the existing British 
preferential margins unchanged at 15 pec. In support of its proposals, 
the company spokesman said that mutual benefits were derived from the 
Canada—Australia Trade Agreement and urged that there was a need to 
correct Australia's balance of trade with Canada, which was unfavour- 
able at that time. It should be noted that the Agreement makes no 
mention of rates of duty or imargins of preference on photographic 
equipment . 
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Bell & Howell, whose principal manufacturing activity in 
Canada is motion picture projectors, supported its proposal by stating 
that the proposed reduction in the rates of duty on motion picture 
projectors, even if accompanied by free entry of parts, would make it 
more profitable for the company to import complete projectors from its 
parent company than to make them in Canada. The company spokesman 
also said that, as regards the products which it makes in Canada, the 
company's only need for protection was against the products manufac- 
tured by its parent company. He added that the Canadian subsidiary 
had been successful in establishing itself with the assistance of the 
existing M.F.N. duties. 


The Tariff Proposals and Their Implications 


The C.P.T.A. proposed that movie projectors sold for amateur 
use should be distinguished from those for professional use on the 
basis of the width of film for which the projectors were designed. In 
the Association's proposals, projectors designed for films less than 
16 mm. in width would be regarded as being for amateur use and those 
designed for films 16 mm. or more in width, for professional 
use. The wording of the tariff items proposed by the C.P.T.A. was 
said to be derived from the B.T.N. 


The Association's proposals provided two items for 8 mm. 
movie projectors in order to distinguish between 8 mm. motion picture 
projectors with and without sound capabilities. 


The proposed differentiation between 8 mm. projectors and 
16 mm. or larger—format projectors would not adequately distinguish 
between amateur and professional equipment. Although most projectors 
which use film 16 mm. or more in width are for professional use, some 
16 mm. projectors are purchased by amateurs. Similarly, most 8 mm. 
projectors are used by amateurs, but 8 mm. equipment is being used 
increasingly by professionals, particularly for television films. 
Thus, the proposed distinction between professional and amateur movie 
projectors would not achieve its purpose. Also, the proposed differ-— 
entiation on the basis of film width would include 35 mm. and 70 mm. 
motion picture projectors with 16 mm. projectorse Such an inclusion 
would classify very expensive professional projectors of a class or 
kind not made in Canada with the mich cheaper 16 mm. projectors which 
are now ruled to be made in Canada. 


The differentiation between & mm. projectors without sound 
Capabilities and those with sound capabilities would distinguish 
between the former, which are now ruled to be of a class or kind made 
in Canada, and the latter, which are not so ruled at the present time 
although some are made in Canada. Thus, the proposed distinction 
would not, in fact, differentiate between motion picture projectors 
produced in Canada and those not produced in Canada. Furthermore, as 
shown by the submissions of the commercial users of photographic equip- 
ment and recent experience in both Canada and the United States, the 
newer 8 mm. projectors are being used increasingly for commercial 
purposes, particularly in connection with television. Thus, the pro- 
posed provisions for 8 mm. projectors with sound capabilities would 
apply to the complex, very much more expensive, super 8 mm. projectors 
suitable for cablevision and television broadcasts and other commercial 
applications, priced at more than $1,000, as well as to the relatively 
inexpensive projectors used for home movies, priced at retail at about 
$250. Only the latter type is assembled in Canada. 
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Bell & Howell, which imports some models of motion picture 
projectors for distribution in Canada, indicated that it wished the 
tariff items relating to projectors to provide broad coverage for the 
sound equipment used therewith. The sound reproducing capability may 
be built into the projector, it may be a detachable part of the pro- 
jector, or it may be a separate unit which is plugged into the projec-— 
tor to provide accompanying or synchronized sound. At the present 
time, projectors with sound equipment built into the unit are treated 
as such; sound equipment which is not part of the unit, or is imported 
separately, is provided for elsewhere in the Customs Tariff and is 
classified under items not specifically referred to the Board. It is 
doubtful whether the wording of the items as proposed by the C.P.T.A. 
and intended to provide for sound projectors would materially alter 
this situation. 


Table 3-11: Comparison of Existing Rates of Duty with (a) 
Those Proposed for Motion Picture Projectors 


1. Motion picture projectors for film-width less than 16 mn. 


(a) Without sound capabilities 
MeP.N, (2) General 


BeP. 
Tariff item 1,6305-1 '°) Free eC Eee 
UsPelene Free LOW Des BF DSC 
Bell & Howell, Kodak Canada Dapst sey MS e Ds Cre SoapeCs 
Hanimex (a) Freese SiS to.ce (e) 
Various commercial users Free Free Free 
(b) With sound capabilities 
Tariff item 46305-1(c) Free TS ieGeg 9135) Dec. 
GePaTeAs Free TS DeCe 35 Dec. 
Bell & Howell, Kodak Canada DaDeCaie) oS Des Oe site 
Harrimex (a) Free iS) psc. (e) 
Various commercial users Free Free Free 
2 Motion picture projectors for film-width 16 mm. or more 

Tariff item 46305-1(c) Free 15 pec. 35 pace 
C.P.T.A. Pree LO sDaGre 352 Des 
Bell & Howell, Kodak Canada DS Peco BS Pcs 35 psc. 
Harvimex (a) Free 15 cover e) 
Various commercial users Free Free Free 


(a) Based on classification proposed by the C.P.T.A. 
provided for parts at the same rates as for the projectors. 
The table excludes 


principal items which would apply are listed. 


The proposals 


Only the 


the proposal of W. Carsen Co. Ltd. regarding rates under the General 
Tariff, and the proposal by Berkey Photo for rates of 5 peCe, BeP., 
15 pece, M.F.N., and 30 pec., General, for all projectors. 

(b) The rates shown are those in effect prior to the Budget of 
February 19, 1973. 

(c) Tariff item 46305-1 makes no distinction on basis of film-width or 
sound capabilities. 

(ad) When purchased for use in the practice of professional photography. 

(e) No proposals made. 
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The tariff proposals relating to motion picture projectors 
followed a similar pattern to those proposed for cameras and, more 
particularly, to those for still picture projectors. The importers 
and distributors proposed reductions in the M.F.N. rates; the Canadian 
manufacturers proposed increases in the B.P. rates; the professional 
and commercial users of motion picture projectors urged free entry 
under all tariffs for all kinds of photographic equipment used for 
commercial purposes, including motion picture projectors. The rate 
proposals are tabulated above according to the tariff items proposed 
by the C.P.T.A. 


During the period, 1969 to 1971, 96.6 per cent of the value 
of imports of motion picture projectors originated in M.F.N. countries, 
30h per cent in B.P,. countries, and none an countries subject. to.tne 
General Tariff; in 1972, 98.6 per cent of the value of imports origin- 
ated in M.F.N. countries and all of the remaining 1.4 per cent in B.P. 
countries. In all four years more than 99 per cent of the projector 
units originated in M.F.N. countries. Thus, as regards imports of 
movie projectors, only the M.F.N. rates of duty are of significant 
importance. 


The reductions in the M.F.N. rates of duty on motion picture 
projectors, proposed by the C.P.T.A., was coupled with a proposal that 
parts of projectors for use in manufacturing should be free of duty. 
As noted later in this section, the net effect of these proposals on 
Canadian producers appears to be that the savings in the duty on parts 
would offset all or most of the reduction in the prices (equivalent to 
f.0eb. Canadian plant prices) resulting from the proposed reductions 
in the M.F.N. duties. 


The C.P.T.A. proposals would reduce the M.F.N. duty on & mm. 
projectors without sound capabilities from 15 pec. to 10 p.ec., and on 
8 mm. projectors with sound capabilities from 15 p.c. to 7s pec. The 
former are assembled in Canada by both Bell & Howell and Kodak Canada; 
the latter are assembled in Canada only by Bell & Howell, but have not 
been ruled as made in Canada. These proposals would reduce the protec-— 
tion available to the Canadian producers but, at the same time, they 
would also tend to reduce the costs of 8 mm. projectors to Canadian 
purchasers and encourage a larger volume of sales in Canada. 


Eight mm. projectors with sound would be used both for home 
movies and for the transmission of television and cablevision programs. 
The guality and features of the projectors used for commercial purposes 
make them much more expensive than those which would be used by ama- 
teurs.. As..a.résult, the effect, of the duty .on, prices, would be greater 
for professional than for amateur equipment. 


The C.P.T.A. proposal for projectors designed for films 16 
mme or more in width would reduce the protection on domestic 16 mm. 
projectors from 15 pec. to 10 pec., M.F.N. However, the Association's 
proposal regarding the free entry of parts for such projectors would, 
it is estimated, offset most or all of the effect of the reduction in 
duty on prices of Canadian projectors, f.o.b. plant. 
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As noted, the inclusion of 35 mm. and 70 mm. projectors in 
the same tariff item which would apply to 16 mm. projectors of the 
kind assembled in Canada, would make such commercial equipment duti- 
able at the same rates as were intended to protect Canadian 16 m. 
projectors. Commercial 35 mm. motion picture projectors are very 
expensive and would not compete with domestic products, but the effect 
of even a low rate of duty on their cost would be substantial. 


Both Canadian producers proposed an increase in the B.P. 
rate on motion picture projectors from Free to 5 pec., but proposed 
the retention of the existing M.F.N. and General rates of duty. In 
support of the proposed increase in the B.P. rate, the spokesman for 
Bell & Howell said only that this would establish the same rate for 
motion picture projectors as that proposed for still projectors. 
Neither Bell & Howell nor Kodak Canada indicated why the B.P. rates 
on motion picture projectors should be increased. B.P. imports 
account for only one to three per cent of the total value of imports, 
and appear to consist of high-priced projectors for professional use, 
not competitive with those assembled in Canada. As a result, the 
proposed increase would raise the cost of these professional projec— 
tors of B.P. origin to Canadian purchasers without any compensating 
benefit to the Canadian producers. 


The Hanimex proposal for the maintenance of the existing 
rates of Free, BP. and 15 pec., MF.N-, for all motion picture pro- 
jectors, would retain the existing preferential margin. This margin 
of preference would be useful to Hanimex if the company began to 
export motion picture projectors to Canada. 


The proposals of the commercial users for duty-free entry 
of motion picture equipment for professional use is discussed in some 
detail in Chapter 6. With the exception of some kinds of 16 mm. 
projectors, motion picture projectors suitable for commercial use, 
are not made in Canada. Thus, the proposals would permit duty—free 
entry of 35 mm. and 70 mm. projectors as well as those kinds of 8 mm. 
and 16 mm. projectors not available from Canadian producers. Another 
effect of the proposals would be to eliminate the protection for those 
Canadian-made 16 mm. projectors now sold for commercial use. 


The Competition from Imports 


Imports under the B.P. Tariff are of little significance 
relative to total imports and, apparently, of negligible importance 
relative to Canadian production and the total market demand. During 
the five years, 1967 to 1971, B.P. imports averaged 126 units per year 
valued at $72,000; their average unit value, f.o.b. country of origin, 
varied from a low of $474, in 1970, to a high of $1,286, in 1968, In 
the three-year period 1969 to 1971, they averaged 196 units valued at 
$103,700 per year, with an average unit value of $529, f.o.b. country 
of origin. 


The imports of B.P. origin, 1969 to 1971, constituted less 
than one per cent of the average number of motion picture projectors 
sold in Canada and for about three per cent of the total value of 
sales, in that period. Their approximate average retail list price is 
estimated at about $1,200, considerably more than the highest—priced 
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Canadian—made projector. In view of the very small proportion of the 
Canadian demand supplied by BP. imports and their high average price, 
they appear to be of little significance as a competitive factor in 
the Canadian market. 


Motion picture projectors have not been imported from coun- 
tries subject to the General Tariff since at least 1964 and, there- 
fore, imports from these countries are not a competitive factor in the 
Canadian market. 


Thus, the only significant competition faced by Canadian 
producers is from imports originating in M.F.N. countries. During the 
period 1969 to 1971, M.F.N. imports accounted for 99.3 per cent of the 
numbers and 96.6 per cent of the value, of imports from all countries; 
in 1972 they were an even larger percentage of the total. Almost all 
imports of M.F.N. origin are dutiable at 15 pec. (93.0 per cent 
between 1969 and 1971). The remaining seven per cent are entered free 
of duty and would consist of motion picture projectors of a class or 
kind not made in Canada entered mainly under item 69605-1. The pro- 
jectors which would be classified under item 69605-1 would include 
special types of 8 mm. and 16 mm. projectors as well as a small number 
designed for 35 mm. and other sizes of film. 


Three countries, the United States, Japan and Austria, 
accounted for 91 per cent of the numbers and 82 per cent of the value 
of the motion picture projectors imported from all countries. Almost 
all of the imports from Austria and most of the imports from Japan and 
the United States are of 8 mm. projectors, a large proportion without 
sound capabilities. Most of the imported 16 mm. projectors originate 
in the United States. The unit value of imports from the principal 
foreign suppliers of the Canadian market is given in Table 3-12. 


Table 3-12: Unit Value of Imported Motion Picture 


Projectors, by Country of Origin, 1969-72 


Country 
of Origin 196 1970 1971 1972 
$ per unit 
Austria 50 6 50 43 
Japan dk 6h, 5 50 
U.S Ae E59 160 ilsy/ 144 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data 


The average unit value of the projectors imported from 
Austria and Japan ranged from $43 to $64 per unit, f.o.b. country of 
origin, during the four years shown in Table 3-12; the approximate 
corresponding retail list prices in Canada would have ranged from 
about $115 to $170, per unit. This is roughly the retail price range 
of Canadian projectors. The very much higher unit values of the 
imports from the United States reflect the mixture of 8 mm. and 16 mn. 
projectors imported from that country; imports from Austria and Japan 
are almost entirely 8 mm. projectors, the great majority without sound 
capabilities. 
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It is apparent, from the foregoing, that imported § mm. pro- 
jectors compete directly with the output of Bell & Howell and Kodak 
Canada. It is difficult to assess the competition from imported 16 mm. 
projectors because of insufficient data. About 60 to 65 per cent of 
the imported 16 mm. projectors appear to originate in the United States 
and some 10 to 20 per cent in Japan. As far as can be determined from 
the published statistics, a large proportion of these would be compet— 
itive with projectors made in Canada. 


Although there is considerable competition from imports, the 
two Canadian manufacturers have a considerable advantage over foreign 
suppliers in supplying the Canadian market. With the existing duty of 
15 pece, MF.N., an imported 8 mm. projector directly competitive with 
a popular Canadian model of 8 mm. projector would be sold by a foreign 
manufacturer at $57 f.o.b. the foreign plant; the estimated plant price 
of this model, in Canada, is $67. Similarly, a foreign 16 mm. projec- 
tor competitive with a popular Canadian model would be priced at an 
estimated $341 f.o.b. the foreign supplier and at about $404 f.o.b. 
the Canadian plant (see Table 3-13). These differences give the 
Canadian producers a significant advantage in meeting the competition 
of imported projectors. 


To the extent that the Canadian producers are also distribu- 
tors of imported products, Bell & Howell and Kodak products have 
certain advantages over foreign brands sold in the Canadian market, 
particularly over less well-established brands. These advantages 
include the ability to supply motion picture projectors in small 
numbers at short notice, the greater availability of service, and the 
Canadian public's familiarity with and confidence in, the brand names 
of the companies' products. The advertising of Bell & Howell and 
Kodak in United States media may also be a factor in meeting the 
competition from imports originating in countries other than the 
United States. 


The Arguments Relating to Protection 


The case for protection was put forward mainly by Bell & 
Howell, the dominant Canadian producer of motion picture projectors. 
The company spokesman argued that a reduction from 15 p.c. to 10 pec., 
M.F.N., would have a significant effect on the prices of the imported 
projectors with which Bell & Howell's products compete and that a 
reduction from 73 p.c. to Free on parts would have a lesser effect on 
the company's costs because imported parts account for only 40 to 45 
per cent of the selling prices of Bell & Howell's Canadian—made 
projectors. The spokesman claimed that the result of simultaneous 
reductions in the rates on projectors and parts thereof, noted above, 
would make the distribution of projectors imported from the United 
States more profitable than their production in Canada. 


In urging the retention of the existing M.F.N. duty, the 
company representative said, "We trust that the Government considers 
production in Canada desirable, even though duty Ee are 
necessary to keep the industry healthy and existent." 1) He also 
stated that if changes in duty compelled the company to shift from 
manufacturing to importing, it would lose its investment as a Canadian 
manufacturer and reduce its employment; in 1970, Bell & Howell employed 
about 90 persons in the manufacture of photographic equipment. 


(a) Trenseripu, VOL. Ay pe 531 
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As already mentioned the only significant competition from 
foreign suppliers of motion picture projectors originates in M.F.N. 
countries. The protection afforded by the 15 p.c., M.F.N. duty is 
substantial; this is illustrated in Table 3-13 which is based on two 
models of motion picture projectors made both in Canada and the United 
States. One of the projectors is a currently popular 8 mm. model, 
without sound capability, with a retail list price of $150; the other 
is a large-selling 16 mm. projector, with sound capability, priced at 
retail list at approximately $905. 


Table 3-13 is an attempt to estimate the effect of three 
different rates of duty on the retail selling price in Canada and on 
the value f.o.b. Canadian plant, of those two projectors. The calcu- 
lations of the values f.o.b. Canadian plant are based on the assump- 
tion that domestic producers take full advantage of the available 
protection. The calculations also assume average mark-ups of 33.3 per 
cent by the distributor and 37.5 per cent by the retailer. As the 
table indicates, the value for duty remains unchanged. However, the 
values of the projectors f.o.b. Canadian plant change so that they may 
compete with the decreasing cost of the imported projectors resulting 
from the reduction of the duty from 15 p.c. to 10 pec. to Free. 


Table 3-13: Estimated Effects on Retail Prices and on Values 
f.0o.b. Canadian Plant of Different Rates of Duty 


on Two Selected Movie Projectors 


8 mm. without sound 16 mm. with sound 
Imported Canadian Imported Canadian 
- dollars - - dollars - 

Duty on imported model, 15 p.c. 
Retail list price in Canada 150 150 905 905 
Estimated retail selling price 138 138 830 830 
Estimated value for duty De - Saf ~ 
Estimated value f.o.b. 

Canadian plant 67 _ LOL 
Duty on imported model, 10 pec. 
Retail list price in Canada Lh AA 867 867 
Estimated retail selling price 132 132 795 795 
Estimated value for duty Dip - Sil ~ 
Estimated value f.0o.b. 

Canadian plant - 64, : ~ 387 
Duty on imported model, Free 
Retail list price in Canada des: HRS Mb 791 791 
Estimated retail selling price, 120 120 725 ipa’ 
Estimated value for duty ey - ey fal - 
Estimated value f.0o.b. 

Canadian plant - 59 ~_ 353 


The values of the two projectors, f.o.b. Canadian plant are 
estimated at approximately $67 and $404 for the 8 mm. and 16 mm. pro- 
jectors, respectively, when the duty is 15 p.c.; this is approximately 
19 per cent higher than the estimated corresponding prices ($57 and 
$341) f.o.b. United States plant, for the imported projectors. As 
would be expected, the differences between the estimated f.o.b. plant 
prices in the United States and Canada become smaller as the rate of 
duty decreases: with a duty of 10 p.c., the f.o.b. plant value in 
Canada is about 14 per cent higher than in the United States; with 
free entry the difference shrinks to about four per cent. 
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As the above indicates, the effect of a reduction in the 
M.F.N. duty on motion picture projectors would be to lower the costs 
of competing imported projectors and, therefore, to depress the prices 
of Canadian—made projectors, assuming that Canadian producers price up 
to the tariff. It is estimated that the effect of a reduction in the 
duty from 15 pec. to 10 p.c., M.F.N-, would result in the prices of 
the Canadian—made 8 mm. and 16 mm. projectors used for illustration in 
Table 3-13, being reduced by $3.00 and $17.00, respectively, f.o.b. 
Canadian plant in order to meet the competition of the now lower—priced 
imports, following the tariff reduction. 


Most parts of motion picture projectors are dutiable at 7% 
pec., M.F.N.e, under items 46320-1 and 46325-1, but some are dutiable 
at 15 pec. under other items, as for example item 6330-1 which pro- 
vides for electric motors. However, if it is assumed that all imported 
parts are dutiable at 7% pec. and that they constitute 45 per cent of 
the distributor's selling prices of the two projectors, the amount of 
duty which would be saved if parts were entered free of duty, would 
amount to approximately $3.00 for the 8 mm. unit and $18.00 for the 
16 mm. unit used in Table 3-13. This would compensate fully for the 
reductions of $3.00 and $17.00, respectively, in the selling prices 
f.0o.b. Canadian plant resulting from the now lower-priced imported 
projectors. If imported parts constituted 40 per cent of the distribu- 
tor's selling price, the amount of duty which would be saved would 
amount to approximately $2.50 and $16.00, respectively, slightly less 
than the reductions in the estimated f.o.b. Canadian plant prices. 


Although the figures given above are only rough approxima- 
tions, they suggest that the availability of duty~free parts for 
manufacture would largely offset the loss resulting from the lower 
prices which would be charged for the Canadian projectors in a compet— 
itive market. To the extent that parts of projectors are dutiable at 
higher rates than 73 p.c., the savings resulting from duty-free parts 
would be larger; similarly, the savings would be greater if imported 
parts constituted more than 45 per cent of the selling price. 


The values shown in Table 3-13 and those discussed in the 
above are based on assumed mark-ups of 37.5 per cent on the cost to 
the retailer end of 33.3 per cent on the cost to the distributor. It 
is important to note that if the actual mark-ups were different from 
those used in the example, they would affect the calculated prices 
f.0-b. plant, the estimated cost of imported parts, and the duty 
attributed to the imported parts. For example, if the retail mark-up 
on the 16 mm. projector was actually 50 per cent and the distributor's 
mark-up remained at 33.3 per cent, the estimated effect of a reduction 
in the duty from 15 pec. to 10 p.c. would be to reduce the f.0-b. 
plant price, in Canada, by $14 per unit and to make the savings of the 
duty on the imported parts $16, if the cost of imported parts consti- 
tuted 45 per cent of the distributor's selling price. On the other 
hand, if the retail mark-up was 50 per cent and the distributor's mark- 
up was 25 per cent, the plant price would decline by $17 and the sav- 
ings of duty on parts would amount to $16, calculated on the assumption 
that the cost of imported parts constituted 45 per cent of the distrib- 
utor's selling price. 
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The mark-ups used in the above examples range from 37.5 to 
50 per cent at the retail level, and from 25 to 33.3 per cent at the 
distributor level. However, in spite of the range of the assumed mark— 
ups, it would seem that a reduction in the duty on parts of projectors 
from 7= pec. to Free would largely, or entirely, compensate for the 
effect of a reduction in the duty on projectors from 15 p.c. to 10 
pece, M.F.N.; this is evident from the following summary. 


Table 3-14: Estimated Effects of Simultaneous Reductions 
in Duties on Motion Picture Projectors and 
the Parts Used in Their Assembly, Various 


Assumptions (a) 
Assumed Mark-ups 


= Wiper: cent i= 
Distributor mark-up $363 2580 2030 33,3 
Retailer mark-up BD 50.0 60.0 50.0 
Total mark-up on value f.0-b. 
Canadian plant 83.3 S75 92.0 100.0 


Duty on projectors reduced from 15 pec. to 10 PeCe 


- dollars per unit - 
Effect on value f.o.b. Canadian plant -17 -17 -16 -—14 


Duty on parts for projectors reduced from fecieaen to Free 


- dollars per unit - 
Duty saved, assuming cost of imported 


parts is: 
40% of distributor price ~—16 -15 -14 -15 
45% of distributor price -18 -16 -15 -16 
50% of distributor price -20 -18 —17 -18 


(a) As in Table 3-13, the calculations are based on a popular 16 mm. 
projector with a retail list price of $905. 


During the course of the hearing, the Bell & Howell spokes- 
man made it clear that the Canadian subsidiary had exclusive market 
rights in Canada for Bell & Howell products. It would seem from the 
statements regarding exclusive market territories and the estimates of 
Tables 3-13 and 3-14, that the Canadian company was less concerned 
with the prospect of actually competing with Bell & Howell projectors 
imported from the United States, than with the relative degree of 
profitability of assembling projectors in Canada as against distribu- 
ting imported projectors. The company's submissions indicated that 
its claims were based on an accounting study which they had made 
to determine the profitability of assembly as against distribution for 
at least one large-selling model of projector, based on the proposals 
of the C.P.T.A. for simultaneous reductions in the rates of duty on 
projectors from 15 pec. to 10 p.c. and on parts thereof from 7 pec. 
to Free. 
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Bell & Howell's views regarding reductions in duty may have 
reflected its situation regarding 16 mm. projectors with sound. Bell 
& Howell is the dominant Canadian producer of these projectors, a sub- 
stantial proportion of which are sold in the audio-visual market. If 
the present ruling were changed so that 16 mm. projectors with sound 
were declared to be of a class or kind not made in Canada and, there- 
fore, were eligible for entry by qualified educational institutions 
under item 69605-1 free of duty and sales tax, Bell & Howell would be 
at little, if any, disadvantage relative to Kodak Canada or imported 
projectors, if Bell & Howell decided to merely distribute 16 mm. pro- 
jectors with sound and import them from its parent company in the 
United States, rather than make them in Canada. 


The company may also have taken into account its well- 
established position in the Canadian market and the confidence of 
Canadian purchasers in its products. The company's belief that 
Canadian purchasers consider its projectors to be unique in some ways 
is suggested by its statement that the only protection it needs is 
against the products of its parent company. 


The two specific projectors used for illustration above, have 
been ruled as of a class or kind made in Canada. They would not, there- 
fore, be classified under tariff item 69605-1, even if imported by a 
qualified institution and would be subject to both duty and sales tax. 
As a result, a qualified institution would pay about $22 more for the 
8 mm. projector without sound and about $130 more for the 16 mm. pro- 
jector with sound capabilities, assuming that it purchased at the 
distributor level. 


The effect of the duty and sales tax on prices to qualified 
institutions is illustrated by the following actual example. A cata~— 
logue published by a large retail distributor lists two models of 
sophisticated 8 mm. projectors with sound at prices of $515 and $635, 
respectively, when purchased by an ordinary consumer, and at $415 and 
$485, when purchased by a qualified institution. If these projectors 
were ruled "made in Canada", the prices paid by ordinary consumers and 
by institutions would be a good deal closer. It would appear that the 
effect of the duty, sales tax and the mark~ups, results in an increase 
in the prices paid by educational institutions for these projectors, 
of 24 per cent and 31 per cent, respectively. 


The Hanimex case for rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., 
on motion picture projectors and parts, was based exclusively on the 
claim of mutual benefits of the preferential tariff to Canada and 
Australia. The company presented no evidence to indicate why a prefer-— 
ential margin of 15 pec. was necessary or why a smaller preferential 
margin would be detrimental. 


Canadian distributors cited the requirement that imported 
projectors must meet Canadian Standards Association (C.S.A.) standards 
as constituting a non-tariff barrier to trade which increases their 
costs. However, considering the large size of the market for such 
goods in Canada relative to other countries, the variety of the elec- 
trical standards in other countries, and the long period of time that 
major producers have been exporting to Canada in very substantial 
quantities, it is doubtful whether C.S.A. standards can be considered 
a non-tariff barrier of significant importance. The need for bilingual 
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plates and instruction manuals was also cited as a non-tariff barrier. 
However, these, too, cannot be regarded as being of significant impor— 
tance for companies which mst take account of the many different 
languages of the countries to which they export. 


Some Effects of the Duties on Motion Picture Projectors 


As indicated in the preceding discussions, the duties on 
motion picture projectors increase the prices of imported projectors 
and also permit Canadian producers to raise the prices of domestic 
projectors. The higher prices constitute costs to Canadian consumers; 
the duties collected are a partially offsetting benefit because they 
become part of the general revenues of the Government; the higher 
prices received by domestic producers increase their sales income and 
is a benefit to them. 


During the period 1969 to 1971, the cash costs to Canadian 
consumers resulting from the effect of the duties on prices of imported 
and domestic motion picture projectors is estimated at about $1.6 mil- 
lion per year. The cash benefit to the Canadian manufacturers, result— 
ing from the higher return they are able to obtain, f.o.b. plant, is 
estimated at $300,000 to $400,000 per year, about 20 to 25 per cent of 
the estimated cash cost to Canadian consumers. The burden on consumers 
appears inordinately heavy relative to the cash benefits to producers. 
This is especially so, given the small use which is made of Canadian 
resources in the assembly of motion picture projectors in Canada. As 
indicated previously, the increase in sales which can reasonably be 
expected to follow a reduction in duty and price would probably leave 
the financial position of distributors and retailers unchanged. 
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CHAPTER 4: PARTS OF CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


INTRODUCTION 


This Chapter deals primarily with parts for use in the manu- 
facture of cameras and projectors. Parts of cameras and projectors 
for use as replacements or for repair are dealt with briefly at the 
end of this Chapter. 


In the items referred to the Board, there are provisions for 
"unfinished parts", "parts" and "complete parts" of photographic 
equipment, "Unfinished parts" require some further manufacture before 
they are ready to be incorporated into the product for which they are 
designed. In administrative practice there is little difference 
between "parts" and "complete parts". Complete parts are components 
ready for use in the articles and would include assemblies or sub- 
assemblies of "parts" as well as single "complete parts". While 
"complete parts" may also be described as "parts", the latter term has 
‘also been held to cover some parts, such as rough castings, which 
require a little further fabrication, if they are identifiable as being 
intended for the designated product. However, none of the various 
provisions for parts are applicable to goods such as metal screws which 
are more specifically provided for elsewhere in the Customs Tariff. 


The parts used in the manufacture of cameras and projectors 
include such items as screws, metal stampings, springs, castings, 
unmounted lenses, mountings, electrical and electronic components and 
a very large variety of other components and materials. They also 
include partially or completely assembled units, ready for mounting on 
the body of a camera or projector. 


It is apparent, from the above, that the cost of the parts 
used in manufacturing would vary greatly depending on whether they 
consisted of such things as stampings, springs or screws, or whether 
they were ready—-to-mount electronic sub-assemblies or complete lens 
and shutter assemblies. It is also apparent that the value added in 
Canada would be much less if complete parts and sub-assemblies were 
imported for use in manufacture than if unfinished, component parts, 
were imported for this purpose. 


Because the Canadian photographic equipment industry is 
dominated by two companies, Bell & Howell and Kodak Canada, no public 
data, beyond the published import statistics, are available regarding 
parts used in the manufacture of cameras and projectors. 


THE PREPONDERANCE OF IMPORTS 


The sections of the Report dealing with still and motion 
picture cameras and projectors indicate that most parts used in their 
assembly, in Canada, are imported. Based on its public submissions, 
it appears that the parts imported by Bell & Howell, the dominant 
Canadian manufacturer of projectors, accounted for an average of about 
50 to 60 per cent of its estimated prices f.o.b. plant and, in some 
instances, was as high as 67 per cent of the estimated f.o.b. plant 
price. According to the statements of Kodak spokesmen, these percent— 
ages would be higher in the case of Kodak Canada, the only Canadian 
producer of cameras and slide projectors. 
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Apart from parts which would be classified according to 
their nature, such as screws, most parts of projectors would be 
entered under the three tariff items shown in Table 1-1. 


The situation is different in the case of cameras: Kodak 
Canada, the only Canadian producer, indicated that it imports only 
finished parts; most of these would be entered as "complete parts" 
under item 46205-1. Unfortunately, the parts cannot be segregated 
from the cameras which are also entered under this item. However, it 
can be inferred from statements of company spokesmen that imported 
parts constituted 65 per cent or more of estimated Kodak Canada prices 
f.o-b. plant. Based on the estimated value of Canadian shipments of 
still and motion picture cameras, the total value of imported parts 
for manufacture of cameras, f.o.b. country of origin, appears to have 
averaged about $2.4 million per year, 1969 to 1971. 


Table 4-1: Imports of Parts of Cameras and Projectors for 
Use in Manufacture, by Specific Tariff Items, 


1968-72 


Average 
Item & Brief Description a Jes) 1971 1972 1969-71 
Sa , Sue for oe ~ 
Parts of Cameras for Manufacture 
1.6225-1 lenses & shutters L5G 6222661313 «25h» 63h, 359 
46230-1 unfinished parts li7. 25 iO a Bh 12 
46255-1 rangefinders, flash 
apparatus, exposure 
meters 2u5 297 272 330 660 300 
Sub-total L20= pide Jose ore 71 
6 1,420 


L.2 
Estimated imports A "complete 
a. 1,09 Lyd Sage eT ORS ae 
Slee SEUrE »148 3,148 4 


parts" of cameras 
Total 


Parts of Projectors for Manufacture 
1,6320-1 lenses & shutters we 233 te 13068 SBS 2 Bien 103 313 
46325-1 parts excl. motors, 

bulbs, tubes & 


exciter lamps Bi 10903% 22802 727, 35236825971 3,064, 
46330-1 electric motors 2S) 9 22 10 7 37 
Total 3,372 85 hg 3,067 3,562 B38) 3, ALL 


(a) Based on same proportion of total imports as estimated for period 
1969-71 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data 


An analysis of the imports of parts of cameras, excluding 
lenses, reported by Statistics Canada in commodity class (c.ec.) 911-39, 
together with the value of imports of lenses and shutters under tariff 
item 46225-1, tends to support such a conclusion; although the imports 
in c.ec. 911-39 include replacement parts for all cameras, in addition 
to parts for manufacturing, a large part of the total probably applies 
to the complete parts used in assembling still and motion picture 
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cameras in Canada. Imports in c.c. 911-39 averaged $2.0 million per 
year, between 1969 and 1971; imports of lenses and shutters under item 
46225-1 would add $0.4 million to this figure. A relatively small 
allowance would have to be made for imports under items not specifi- 
cally referred to the Board. Thus, if the imports in c.c. 911-39 are 
reduced by a small amount to allow for replacement and repair parts 
and some allowance is made for imports under items not specifically 
referred to the Board, this net amount, together with imports of 
lenses and shutters under item 46225-1, would represent the value of 
imports of parts of cameras used in manufacturing and would be approx- 
imately of the same order as noted earlier. Imports of parts, by 
tariff item, are given in Table 4-1, for the period 1968 to 1972. 


Imports of parts of cameras and projectors are included in 
commodity classes 911-39 (parts of cameras other than lenses), 912-19 
(projection apparatus and parts, other than lenses), and 919-39 
(camera and projection lenses). However, all three commodity classes 
include parts for replacement as well as parts for manufacture and 
CeCe 912-19 included projection apparatus, such as overhead projectors, 
until 1971, and continues to include projection screens and other 
projector accessories. As a result, the imports by commodity class 
are less useful than imports by tariff item, in establishing the extent 
of the imports of parts for use in the manufacture of cameras and 
projectors. 


Table 4-1 appears to be a fairly accurate reflection of the 
value of imports of parts of projectors for use in manufacturing, $3.4 
million per year, 1969 to 1971. The corresponding value of imports of 
parts of cameras for use in manufacturing, in this period, was esti- 
mated at approximately $2.4 million. The sum of these two figures 
suggests that average imports of parts of cameras and projectors for 
manufacturing were valued at about $5.8 million per year, f.o.be 
country of origin, during the period 1969 to 1971. 


The submissions of Kodak Canada indicated that it imported 
almost all of the parts used in the assembly of cameras and projec— 
torse The Canadian materials and supplies used in connection with 
these operations appear to consist almost entirely of packing and 
packaging materials, wrist straps, and instruction manuals. Kodak 
Canada also obtains the flashcubes and batteries used in its cameras 
from Canadian manufacturers. The value of Canadian parts which would 
actually enter into the assembly of Kodak Canada's cameras and projec— 
tors would probably be significantly less than five per cent of the 
total value of such parts. 


Kodak Canada's spokesman said that the weighted average rate 
of duty the company paid on imported parts was 10 p.c. Applying this 
rate to the value of imported parts of cameras, estimated at $2.4 
million per year and allowing for costs of transportation, suggests 
that imported parts of cameras, delivered at Canadian plant, were 
valued at approximately $2.8 million per year, 1969 to 1971. 


During the public hearing, Brevel Products Limited, a manu- 
facturer of small electric motors, claimed that its sales of electric 
motors for use in Canadian projectors amounted to $100,000 per year. 
Because Bell & Howell is the dominant Canadian producer of motion 
picture projectors and in the light of Kodak Canada's submissions, 
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sales by Brevel products would be almost entirely to Bell & Howell. 

The submissions of Canadian General Electric Company Limited (C.G.E.) 
indicated that Canadian—made projection lamps were used as original 
equipment in some Canadian projectors. The extent of these sales is 
not known but, in view of Kodak's representations, they too would be 
largely to Bell & Howell. It is probable that Bell & Howell's pur- 
chases of Canadian--made motors and lamps would account for a large part 
of the difference between Bell & Howell and Kodak Canada, in respect of 
the Canadian content of the photographic equipment the two companies 
assemble in Canada. 


In terms of value, imports of unfinished parts of cameras 
have been negligible for several years. Imports of unfinished parts 
under item 46230-1 were small even in 1972, the peak year between 1966 
and 1972. The value of imports under item 46230-1 indicates that parts 
of cameras for use in manufacturing are imported almost entirely as 
finished or complete parts; this was confirmed by Kodak Canada at the 
public hearing. The Customs Tariff does not provide for unfinished 
parts of projectors. 


Imports of parts for manufacturing have been increasing in 
recent years (Table 4-1), reflecting the expanding Canadian production 
of cameras and projectors. Although imports of electric motors for 
projectors and of unfinished parts for the manufacture of cameras have 
decreased during the five~year period covered by Table 4-1, the 
decrease in imports of motors may be more apparent than real. Hlectric 
motors for projectors may be entered under item 46330-1 or 44516—1. 

The rates of duty have been the same under both items since June 1969 
and the reduction in imports under item 46330-1 might reflect the fact 
that more motors were being classified under item 44516-1. 


Imports of electric motors under item 46330-1 have been small 
in recent years. It is possible that they have been obtained largely 
from Canadian manufacturers and the submission of Brevel Products 
Limited tends to support such a conclusion. However, as noted above, 
electric motors may also have entered under item 4.516—1, which pro- 
vides for the same rates of duty as item 146330—1. 


In summary, it can be said that most parts of the cameras and 
projectors assembled in Canada are imported. The principal Canadian 
parts and materials consist of slide trays, projector motors, projec— 
tion lamps, packing and packaging materials, instruction manuals, and 
wrist straps. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Twelve of the twenty tariff items specifically referred to 
the Board cover parts of cameras and projectors. Six of the twelve 
make specific provision for parts for use in the manufacture of cameras 
or projectors. Of the remaining six, two apply to "complete parts" of 
cameras, two to parts of "professional" cameras, and two to parts of 
projectors. The twelve items are given below in abbreviated form; the 
full text of these items is reproduced in Chapter l. 
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BeP. M.F.N. Gen. 

Parts for Use in Manufacturing 
Cameras 
6225-1 Tenses, shutters; parts thereof Free Free BOBpeC « 
6230-1 Parts, unfinished Free Free TZ PeCe 
46255-1 Rangefinders, flash apparatus, 

exposure mevers; parus unereot ~ Tree Free LO ets 
Projectors 
16320-1 Lenses, shutters; parts thereof Free fetueCe 3 5e pecs 
16325-1 Parts, excluding electric motors, 

light bulbs, tubes, exciter (a) 

lamps Free Herpses a0 ene - 
6330-1 Electric motors 15M OsCs lo pecs oa Dee. 
Parts for Replacement or Manufacturing 
Cameras 
6205-1 Complete parts for cameras made 

in Canada Te pec WLoTDece OUT DEC. 
46210-1 Complete parts for cameras not 

made in Canada D pecs Do epaCe TOU Fore. 
16215-1 Parts for cameras with negative 

size 32' by 4#' or more Free Free TOM pec. 
46220-1 Parts for movie cameras, 

producers with studios Free Pree TD pecs 
Projectors 
6200-1 Parts for still picture 

projectors \> Beioeee “lo pecs 30 pec. 
16305-1 Parts for APA picture 

projectors (b Free Lyaitece bees 


(a) Reduced to Free, May 8, 1973 
(b) Other than those specified in other items 


Parts of cameras and projectors may also be entered under 
items such as 41205-1 which relates to cameras used in printing, and 
item 69605-1 which provides for imports by certain qualified institu- 
tions. However, most parts of cameras and projectors would be entered 
under the twelve items referred to above. 


Most of the imports under the 12 items are classified in the 
three commodity classes for which statistics are published. The 
average distribution of these imports of parts for replacement and 
manufacturing, by Tariff, is given in Table 4-2 for the period 1969 to 
1971. 
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Table 4-2: Distribution of Imports of Parts of Cameras 
and Projectors, Annual Averages 1969-71 


BeP. MF.N. Total (2) BP. MF.N. Total 


- $'000 per year - - per cent of total - 

Commodity Class 
Camera & projector 

lenses 7 Byles 3,278 209 971 O00 
Other parts of cameras 76 1,901 1,981 Bec 96.0 100.0 
Projector apparatus & 

parts OI 67832) 6 925 Led 98.6 100.0 
Total imports 

(3 classes) DELPR IO L bee Take, 242 97.8 100.0 


Imports under 12 tariff 
items referred to the 
Board 167 9,152 9 , 323 1.8 98.2 100.0 


=~ — per cent) = 
12 items as % of total 
imports in 3 classes 63.2 76.8 7045 se = = 


(a) Imports under the General Tariff are negligible. 
(b) Excludes lenses; includes screens and other projection accessories; 
includes overhead projectors in 1969 and 1970 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada Data 


About 98 per cent of the imports of parts in Table 4~2 are 
of M.F.N. origin and most of the remainder originates in B.P. coun— 
triese Imports under the General Tariff are negligible. The value of 
imports under the 12 relevant items includes replacement parts and 
accessories (including accessory lenses) as well as parts for use in 
manufacturing; the value of parts imported for manufacturing, esti- 
mated at $5.8 million, constitutes slightly more than 60 per cent of 
the total value of $9.3 million, shown in Table 1-2. 


The Items and Their Relative Importance 


Of the twelve tariff items which provide for parts of 
cameras and projectors, six provide specifically for parts for use in 
the manufacture of cameras and projectors: they are items 46225-1, 
46230—1, 46255—1, 46320-1., 46325-1, and 46330-1. The other six items 
provide for parts or complete parts without specifying whether or not 
they are for manufacturing: only two of these, items 46205-1 and 
46210-1, are of significance relative to Canadian assembly operations. 


Three of the four tariff items which provide for parts of 
cameras and projectors are not significant relative to present 
Canadian production because the cameras and photographic instruments 
to which they relate are not made in Canada. These items are 46200—1 
(photographic instruments, n.op.), 46215-1 (large format still 
cameras), and 46220-1 (movie cameras imported by producers with 
studios in Canada). Item 46305~1 (parts of motion picture projectors, 
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etcetera) is also not significant relative to domestic production 
because it provides for parts of motion picture projectors at 15 p.c., 
M.F.N.; the parts of projectors to which it relates would be dutiable 
at one-half the rate, 7= pece, M.F.N., under item 46325-1, if imported 
for use in the manufacture of motion picture projectors. 


Average annual imports, 1969 to 1971, under the six tariff 
items which specifically provide for parts for use in the manufacture 
of cameras and projectors are shown in Table 4-3, according to the 
Tariff under which they were classified. Almost all of the parts and 
complete parts for use in manufacturing cameras, classified under 
items 46200-1 and 46205-1, would originate in M.F.N. countries; these 
imports were estimated at $1.75 million per year, 1969 to 1971. Those 
parts of cameras and projectors, like screws, which would be classified 
according to their nature under items not specifically referred to the 
Board, are not taken into account in the discussion which follows. 


Table 4—3: Imports of Parts of Cameras and Projectors 
for Use in Manufacturing, by Tariff Item 


and Tariff, Annual Averages, 1969-71 
%M.F.N. M.F.N. 


BoP. M.F.N. Total of Total Rate 
— $'000 per year — — per cent — 
Parts of Cameras 
1,6225-1 lenses & shutters * 358 359 99.9 Free 
46230-1 unfinished parts * 12 12 100.0 Free 
6255-1 rangefinders, 
flash apparatus, 
exposure meters bly 2o9 OO vas Free 
Sub-total of above 2 669 671 99.7 Free 
Estimated imports of 
Pht ae parts" of (a) (a) 
cameras \@ teal Ween hos oe 100.0 15.0 
Estimated total Z payin] Pay eal 99.9 10.8 


Parts of Projectors 
16320-1 lenses & shutters i: Si Saks 99.8 (AS 
6325-1 parts, excluding 


motors, bulbs, 
tubes & exciter 


lamps 4 3,061 3,064 99.9 7°) 
16330-1 electric motors - 37 Mae 100.0 L530 
Total 2 3,410 3,414 99.9 Te 
Estimated total parts of 
cameras and projectors ff 5 829 Sis y, 99.9 8.9 


(a) Based on same proportion of total imports as estimated for period 
1969-71 in Table 4-1 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data 
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It is apparent, from the above, that parts of cameras and 
projectors for use in manufacturing are almost exclusively of M.F.N. 
origin. Imports from B.P. countries are small and there is no record 
of imports under the General Tariff. Thus, the M.F.N. rates of duty 
are the only significant rates for such parts. 


The dominance of the two wholly-owned United States subsidi- 
aries, Bell & Howell and Kodak Canada, in the Canadian photographic 
equipment industry assures that a large part of their imported manu- 
facturing needs would be supplied by or through their parent companies 
and would be entered under the M.F.N. Tariff. The concentration of 
the production of photographic equipment in a small number of M.F.N. 
countries, such as the United States, Japan and the Federal Republic 
of Germany makes it probable that the parts of such equipment will 
originate in those countries and, therefore, will be entered at the 
M.F.N. rates. This is confirmed by the import data. 


The Submissions Presented to the Board 


The General Representations 


There was general agreement among the various parties which 
made submissions to the Board that parts of cameras and projectors for 
repair or replacement should be dutiable at the same rates as the 
corresponding cameras and projectors. Parts for use in the manufac-— 
ture of cameras and projectors were provided for in separate proposed 
items; the rates of duty proposed for these are listed in Table 4-4. 


Table 4-4: Rates of Duty Proposed for Parts Used in the 
Manufacture of Cameras and Projectors (a) 


BP. M.F.N. General 
All parts other than electric motors 
Bell & Howell, Kodak Canada, OeP.TeA. Free Free TE PeCo 
. to 
Fy DeCs 
Hanimex Pree 1s, foee ~ 
Parts made of plastics 
Plastics Industry of Canada: 
parts not available in Canada Pree Free Free 
parts available in Canada Pepe e 1 feipec. | 30 pec. 
Hlectric motors for projectors 
Brevel Products Limited Pei pece Okbap.c. 37S pec. 


(a) Only the principal proposals relating to goods classified under 
items specifically referred to the Board are listed. 
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Apart from the proposals of Hanimex, the Canadian manufac- 
turers of plastics and Brevel Products, there was general agreement 
that imported parts used in manufacturing should be free of duty. 


The C.P.T.A. indicated that some of the rate reductions it 
had proposed for cameras and projectors were premised on free entry 
for such parts. It pointed out that its proposals were not intended 
to disrupt Canadian manufacturing and it was proposing free entry for 
all parts, finished, semi~finished or unfinished, for use in the manu- 
facture of photographic equipment in Canada, in order to offset its 
proposed reductions in the rates on the equipment. Its spokesman also 
said that its proposals should be regarded as a 'package', with the 
rates on parts directly related to the rates on finished products. 


Both Bell & Howell and Kodak Canada supported the C.P.T.A.'s 
proposals for free entry for parts for use in manufacturing. 


Bell & Howell's spokesman agreed that a reduction from 7s 
pec. to Free, on parts, would be helpful, but argued this would be less 
significant than the proposed reduction in the duty on projectors from 
15 pec. to 10 pec. The company conceded that it would make more profit 
if parts were free of duty and the rates on projectors remained un- 
changed but stated that imported parts generally constituted less than 
half of the distributors’ selling prices of the finished products and, 
therefore, that free entry for parts would have a smaller effect on its 
costs than a reduction in the rates on projectors would have on its 
revenues. 


The company spokesman said that C.P.T.A.'s proposal would 
discourage the use of Canadian—made parts. He claimed that the company 
can sometimes procure parts in Canada at lower prices than in the 
United States and can stimulate exports of these to the parent company. 
Bell & Howell said that it-buys parts strictly on the basis of price, 
but must import lenses and the heavier or more complicated castings; 
the high cost of tooling was said to be a serious limitation to the 
production of plastic parts in Canada, although consideration was being 
given to importing tooling for such production. To the best of the 
Board's knowledge, this tooling up has not taken place. 


Kodak Canada agreed that free entry for parts for manufac— 
turing would not offset, enbirely, the effect ofsa ireductiontirom 
15 pece to 10 pec. in the rates on cameras and projectors. However, 
the company supported the ‘package’ proposal of the C.P.T.A. 


The Society of the Plastics Industry of Canada (S.P.I.C.) 
claimed that the proposed free entry for parts would deny the domestic 
market to Canadian manufacturers of plastic parts, because free entry 
was not limited to parts not made in Canada. The Society opposed the 
C.P.T.A. proposals on the grounds that they denied equitable tariff 
treatment to a substantial segment of the Canadian manufacturing 
industry. 


The Society claimed that some plastic parts could easily be 
made in Canada by some 30 or 40 of the injection moulders who are 
members of the Society. It endorsed the requests of Canadian manufac— 
turers of photographic equipment for appropriate protection, but 
claimed that Canadian producers of plastic products are equally 
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entitled to protection on their products. Its spokesman said the 
technical skills and the complex production equipment available to the 
Canadian plastics industry make it competitive in both the domestic 
and export markets if conditions in the market place are equitable 

and competitive. When the question arose regarding the cost of tool- 
ing to make parts, the spokesman for the Society pointed to the exist— 
ing arrangements under which tooling can be imported on a temporary 
basis, by the monthly payment of one-sixtieth of the duty which would 
be levied on permanent importation. 


The Society urged that the use of Canadian plastic parts in 
the manufacture of Canadian cameras and projectors would be encouraged 
by making such parts dutiable at the rates which generally apply to 
other plastic products. The Society recognized that some plastic 
parts might not be available from Canadian producers, and in its 
proposals it provided for the remission of the duty when the goods 
were not considered to be available from Canadian production. 


Brevel Products Limited claimed that the existing 15 p.c. 
duty on the small electric motors used in projectors enables it to 
compete in the Canadian market with United States suppliers, which 
supply a market ten to twenty times as large, in the United States. 
The company employs 100 people to manufacture a variety of electric 
motors, some for use in projectors; it claimed its motors have a 98 
per cent Canadian content. Brevel opposed any reduction in duties on 
electric motors on the grounds that this could cause it to lose 
business amounting to $100,000 a year. 


Canadian General Electric Company Limited, with the concur— 
rence of Canadian Westinghouse Company limited, urged that electric 
light bulbs continue to be dutiable under item 4.4504-1. The Canadian 
Battery Manufacturers’ Association and, in a separate submission, 
Union Carbide Canada Limited, urged that batteries continue to be 
classified under item 44512-1. Neither of these items was specifi-~ 
cally referred to the Board. The battery manufacturers claimed that 
the protection they now enjoy is necessary to maintain the industry 
in Canada, but offered no evidence in support of this claim. 


The Hanimex brief urged that the rates it proposed be sub- 
stituted for those of the C.P.T.A. when they were different. The 
rates proposed by Hanimex would leave the existing preferential 
margins unchanged or would increase them. Hanimex asserted that the 
Canadian operations of Bell & Howell and Kodak involved the assembly 
of U.S.-made parts with little Canadian labour or content and, there- 
fore, that the duty on parts should be increased to the same level as 
that on projectors to encourage an increase in Canadian content. The 
company claimed that rates lower on parts than on projectors reduce 
the preferences accorded to Australia and that free entry under the 
B.P. Tariff enhances competition in the Canadian market for the 
finished products. 


The Tariff Proposals and Their Implications 


Free entry for all parts, other than electric motors, used 
in the manufacture of cameras and projectors was proposed by the 
C.P.T.A. and was supported by Bell & Howell and Kodak Canada. In the 
case of cameras, this proposal would affect the rates which apply 
mainly to the complete parts classified under existing tariff item 


46205-1. 
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The rates of duty under items 46205-1 and 46210-1 are either 
TS PeCe or 5 pece, BeP., and 15 p.c., M.F.N. If the complete parts, 
now imported under these items at 15 p.c., M.F.N., were entered in a 
form which would permit their classification as "unfinished parts", 
under item 46230-1, the rate would be Free under both the B.P. and 
M.F.N. Tariffs. At 15 p.c., the duty which would apply to imports of 
complete parts, estimated at $1.75 million per year, would amount to 
$262,500. It is clear from the evidence that the duty has been insuf- 
ficient to induce Kodak Canada to import parts as unfinished parts, or 
to make parts in Canada. 


Thus, the principal effect of the existing duties on complete 
parts used in the manufacture of cameras has been to increase the cost 
of the parts of Canadian—made cameras. Considerations other than the 
cost of the existing duties appear to have been of greater importance 
than the cost of the duty in determining Kodak Canada's policy in 
regard to the source of parts. 


In the case of projectors, free entry for parts for manufac— 
ture would affect imports under items 46320-1, 46325-1 and 46330-1, 
averaging $3.4 million per year, 1969 to 1971 (Table 4-3). The parts 
imported under existing item 46320~1, valued at $313,000 per year 1969 
to 1971, are not’ produced in Canada. The proposed reduction of the 
existing M.F.N. duty from 7$ p.ce to Free would have little effect 
except in reducing the cost of these components to Canadian producers. 


The parts now entered under existing item 46325-1, valued at 
$3.1 million per year, 1969 to 1970, accounted for about 90 per cent 
of the identifiable imports of parts of projectors for manufacturing. 
The proposed reduction of the M.F.N. duty from 7s p.c. to Free would 
decrease the cost of these parts to Canadian producers by about 
$230,000 per year; it would also remove the protection for a few 
unspecified parts of projectors Bell & Howell stated it purchased from 
Canadian suppliers. Because almost all parts of projectors are impor- 
ted, the effect on Canadian producers would be small, but the removal 
of the duty might reduce the incentive to make them in Canada. 


Electric motors for projectors were not included in the 
C.P.T.A.'s proposal for free entry for parts for manufacture. Average 
imports of such motors, under item 46330-1, have been small in recent 
years and declined to only $7,000 in 1972 (Table 4-1). Brevel 
Products Limited claimed that a reduction in the duty on motors would 
jeopardize company sales of approximately $100,000 per year. As noted 
earlier, these motors may be entered under item 46330-1 or 4516-1 at 
the same rates of duty; the latter item was not specifically referred 
to the Board. The value of Brevel Products’ sales of the motors 
suggests that a large proportion of those used in Canadian projectors 
are of Canadian manufacture. 


As noted, Canadian plastics manufacturers opposed free entry 
for parts of cameras and projectors made of plastics. They proposed 
rates of 15 p.c., B.P., and 174 p.c., M.F.N., for plastic parts used 
in the manufacture of cameras and projectors but provided for remis-— 
sion of the duty on parts not available from Canadian suppliers. The 
proposed rates would increase the M.F.N. duty | on plastic parts of 
cameras under item 46205-1 from 15 PeCe to 175 p.c., and on plastic 
parts of projectors from 7s pec. to 173 p.c., if they were deemed to 
be available from Canadian manufacturers of plastics. 
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It is difficult to assess the implications of the proposals 
of the plastics manufacturers, because of the lack of relevant data 
and information. However, the discussions at the public hearing 
indicated that almost no plastic parts of cameras and projectors were 
supplied by Canadian manufacturers. The spokesman for Bell & Howell 
indicated that the use a ens parts in Bell & Howell projectors 
"is very insignificant". 1) The spokesman for Kodak Canada, commented 
on the plastics manufacturers’ submission, saying: 


"... we have had contacts by five of the 200—-odd plastic 
moulders in Canada, four of whom have made an approach 
and had discussions about the moulding of plastic parts 
and then we did not hear of them again ... so that there 
has not been too great an Sie al to get into the 
plastics parts business ..." e 


The discussions also indicated that the high cost of tooling 
might be a serious obstacle to undertaking production of some plastic 
parts in Canada. The seven injection moulding machines installed by 
Kodak Canada to produce cassettes, spools, lens caps and the like, 
required an investment of $350,000 to $400,000. Kodak's spokesman 
noted that the seven machines were not intended to produce parts of 
cameras and commented that 


tt... even though we have the same capability of bringing in 
these expensive moulds with which to mould .-. plastic parts 
it is for long-term plans where there is even more production 
ee. before we would be able to justify this type of operation 
OREN though these plastic parts have a 15 per cent duty 


In effect, the purchases by Bell & Howell and Kodak Canada 
constitute the entire Canadian market for plastic parts for the manu- 
facture of cameras and projectors. As noted above, the use of plastic 
parts in Bell & Howell projectors is insignificant. The construction 
of Kodak motion picture projectors indicates that these, also, make 
very little use of plastic parts. The principal plastic part used in 
the slide projectors assembled by Kodak Canada is the slide tray; 
Kodak Canada was already manufacturing these in Canada, at the time of 
the hearing. Bell & Howell was also purchasing plastic slide trays in 
Canada at that time, and stated it was considering the importation of 
equipment to produce other plastic parts. This suggests that the two 
principal producers may undertake the production of plastic parts 
themselves, when such operations become sufficiently profitable. 


The plastics manufacturers' proposal regarding remission of 
duty would probably involve a considerable administrative effort as a 
result of the probable large number of applications for remissions. 


(1) Transcript, Volume 6, p. 989 
(2) Transcript, Volume 6, p. 991, 992 
(3) Transcript, Volume 6, p. 991 
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The potential market in Canada for plastic parts of cameras 
would be some part of the annual imports of the "complete parts" of 
cameras shown in Table 4-3. The comments of the Kodak Canada spokes— 
man regarding the apparent lack of interest of Canadian plastics manu- 
facturers in supplying some of these parts was not questioned at the 
hearing. However, it may well be that this lack of interest reflected 
the unprofitability of producing such parts in Canada even with the 
15 pece, M.F.N. duty which applies to them. The remarks of the Kodak 
spokesman indicated that, in the company's view, its use of plastic 
parts of cameras was insufficient to justify the large investment 
required for the installation of the required machinery, an investment 
which Kodak itself would make assuming its parent company's practice 
were followed in Canada. 


Kodak Canada provides the only market in Canada for plastic 
parts of cameras. Even if such parts accounted for as much as 25 per 
cent of the estimated imports of the “complete parts" of cameras in 
Table 4-3, a change in the duty from 15 p.c. to 173 p.c., M.F.N., as 
was proposed by the plastics industry, would increase the company's 
costs by only $10,900 per year, even if all of these parts were deemed 
to be available from Canadian producers. It seems unlikely that such 
a sum would have any effect on Kodak's plans or decisions. 


The M.F.N. rate of 17s p.c., proposed for plastic parts for 
manufacture would be higher than the rates of 10 p.c. and 15 p.c., 
M.F.N. proposed by others for replacement parts of the cameras. This 
also could create administrative difficulties. 


Thus, although detailed public information is not available 
regarding the use of plastic parts in the manufacture of cameras and 
projectors, from the information available to the Board, it appears 
that the present market for Canadian-produced plastic parts is small. 
Two companies account for virtually the total demand for such parts 
and each tends to specialize in different kinds of equipment. Should 
the demand for any particular plastic parts become significant, it is 
likely that the company concerned would, itself, produce such parts. 


In view of the foregoing, the proposals of the Society of 
the Plastics Industry in Canada would, in all probability, not result 
in greater use of Canadian-made plastic parts. The principal effect 
of the proposal would be to increase somewhat the costs of the Canadian 
producers. Furthermore, it would complicate the administration of the 
Customs Tariff, especially in connection with the proposed remission 
of the duty for parts not available from Canadian producers. 


The principal effect of the Hanimex proposal for rates of 
Free, BeP. and 15 pec., M.F.N., for all parts of cameras and projectors 
(other than electric motors) would be to increase the costs of Canadian 
producers. The duty on parts classified under tariff items specifi- 
cally referred to the Board is estimated at approximately $520,000 per 
year, 1969 to 1971. If the rates proposed by Hanimex had been in 
effect during that period, the cost of the duty would have been about 
$875,000. It is clear from Table 4-3 and the preceding discussion, 
that the Hanimex proposal would result in negligible, if any, benefits 
to BeP. countries. Hanimex's main interest in the Canadian market is 
as an outlet for slide projectors: its proposal to double the rates 
applicable to the imported parts of slide projectors used mainly by 
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Kodak Canada would increase the cost of Kodak s Canadian projectors 
thus improving Hanimex’s competitive position in the Canadian market. 
It is not possible to estimate the extent to which Hanimex's sales 
would be increased but, with higher costs and prices for slide projec- 
tors, it could very well be that the total volume of sales of such 
equipment would fall. 


The Duties as an Incentive to Canadian Production 


Parts of Cameras 


The parts of cameras which may be entered free of duty under 
the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, when imported for manufacturing purposes, 
are named in tariff items 46225-1 and 146255~1; they include lenses, 
shutters, rangefinders, flash apparatus, exposure meters, and parts of 
the foregoing; these are generally the most expensive parts incorpor— 
ated into the kinds of still cameras made in Canada, other than the 
body of the camera. Imports of unfinished parts, under item 46230-1, 
are negligible. 


The parts of motion picture cameras which may be entered 
free of duty when for use in manufacturing would constitute a much 
smaller proportion of the total value of the parts used in the assembly 
of such cameras. Those parts which were not entered free of duty would 
be dutiable at 15 p.c., under the M.F.N. Tariff. 


Kodak Canada is the only producer of still and motion picture 
cameras in Canada and, therefore, the company's purchases of parts of 
cameras represent the total Canadian market for such parts. At the 
public hearing the company spokesman said that 93 to 95 per cent of the 
parts used in its operations were imported. 


Imports of parts of cameras used in manufacturing were esti- 
mated, by the Board, at $2.4 million per year, during the period 1969 
to 1971, of which $1.75 million, more than 70 per cent of the total, 
was estimated to be entered at 15 p.c., M.F.N., under items other than 
6225-1 and 46255-1. At 15 p.c., M.F.N., the duty paid on the dutiable 
imports would have amounted to $262,500 annually, about seven per cent 
of the estimated value of sales f.o.b. plant of still and motion picture 
cameras assembled in Canada. Although this appears to be a substantial 
inducement to manufacture the parts in Canada, or to import unfinished 
parts free of duty under item 46230-1, almost all parts for manufactur— 
ing cameras other than those specified in items 46225—1 and 46255-1 
continue to be importec as complete parts, dutiable at 15 p.ec., M.F.N. 


Even with a 15 pce protective tariff, no incentive to pur— 
chase parts from Canadian suppliers would be probable unless the parts 
were equal in quality and competitive in price with the landed cost of 
the imported parts. in effect, Canadian manufacturers of parts of 
cameras would be competing with Kodak Canada's parent company, Eastman 
Kodak, in Rochester, New York. Hastman Kodak supplies a market in the 
United states which is probably at least fifteen times as large as the 
Canadian market. The size of the United States market and the company's 
orientation towards mass—produced cameras makes it possible for Eastman 
Kodak to achieve specialization and economies of scale which would 
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generally not be available to a Canadian competitor. Many parts are 
produced in sufficient volume in the United States to justify the use 
of expensive, specially—designed machines. 


It seems unlikely that Canadian manufacturers of parts could 
compete with Eastman Kodak, even with the protection of a duty of 
15 pec., taking into account the differences in the size of the Cana- 
dian and United States markets and the high cost of tooling for such 
production. Also, the rapid rate of technological change in the design 
of cameras could be a serious hazard to a Canadian producer with a 
large investment in specialized machinery. Nevertheless, production 
in Canada of parts for which there exists a substantial demand, might 
be possible. 


A more promising development would be for Kodak Canada to 
acquire specialized machinery to produce some parts in Canada when 
corporate considerations indicated that such an undertaking was 
profitable or desirable. To date, the evidence indicates that the 
cost of the duty on parts of cameras, though substantial, has not of 
itself provided sufficient incentive to override other corporate con— 
siderations. 


A potentially more promising development would be a corpor— 
ate decision for Kodak Canada to produce parts of cameras in Canada 
for the Canadian and export markets as part of a plan to rationalize 
its production, especially in North America. In the present situation 
and in the absence of public policies and tariff arrangements which 
would encourage such rationalization of production, it is difficult to 
expect that parts would be produced in Canada for both the domestic 
and export markets. The United States duty on parts of still picture 
cameras is 10 p.c., and on parts of motion picture cameras 7s pec. 
These rates are lower than the existing, corresponding Canadian rates 
of 15 pece, to which an estimated 70 per cent of Canadian imports of 
parts of cameras are subject. It is obviously more profitable for the 
Kodak organization to pay a duty of 15 p.c. on the 1/16 of the total 
Canada—United States demand for parts which the Canadian demand repre- 
sents than for Kodak to pay a duty of 7s or 10 pec. on the 15/16 of 
total demand which Eastman Kodak's requirements represents. 


Parts of Projectors 


Parts of projectors are generally dutiable at either "S DeCey 
M.F.N., or 15 pec., M.F.N.; the lower rate applies to parts other than 
motors, tubes, bulbs, and lamps, for manufacturing; the higher | rate 
applies mainly to parts for replacement. The M.F.N. rate of 75 pec. 
is the only significant rate for parts other than electric motors and 
light sources, for use in the manufacture of still and motion picture 
projectors. The two companies which produce most of the projectors 
made in Canada specialize in different market products. Purchases of 
parts by Kodak Canada provide virtually the total market demand for 
parts Of slide projectors; purchases by Bell « “Howell, the dominant 
producer of motion picture projectors, represent most of the market 
demand for parts of these. 
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With the exception of electric motors and light sources, 
almost all parts of still and motion picture projectors are imported. 
Annual imports averaged $3.4 million per year, 1969 to 1971, and have 
been relatively stable during the past five years (Table 4-1). Virtu- 
ally all imports originate in M.F.N. countries, mainly the United 
states. 


There is a tariff inducement for a manufacturer of still or 
motion picture projectors to produce the parts in Canada, because 
almost all of the parts used in their assembly are subject to a duty 
of either 7% pec. or 15 pce, under the M.F.N. Tariff. However, the 
effect of these duties on the production of Canadian parts is more 
difficult to judge than in the case of the cameras. One of the major 
producers, Kodak Canada, imports most of the parts which it uses; the 
other, Bell & Howell, is using sufficient Canadian parts for its 8 mm. 
and 16 mm. projectors to have qualified for and obtained a "made in 
Canada" ruling. (To qualify for such a ruling, generally speaking, 
the Canadian content mist constitute about 50 per cent of the cost of 
production and the product must supply at least 10 per cent of the 
Canadian demand). Kodak Canada produces the slide trays used in its 
slide projectors but imports almost all other parts of the projectors 
it assembles. Bell & Howell uses Canadian-made electric motors, pro- 
jection lamps and other parts in its projectors. 


Most of Kodak Canada’s slide projectors are sold for other 
than commercial or institutional use. As a result, Kodak Canada would 
haveslittile incentive’ to qualify its slide projectors for a “made, in 
Canada" ruling in order to deny competing slide projectors duty—free 
entry under item 69605-1. Therefore, the considerations relating to 
whether projector parts should be acquired in Canada or imported are 
quite similar to those which obtain with regard to parts of cameras. 
Although the company also produces motion picture projectors, its 
submissions confirmed that Bell & Howell was the dominant Canadian 
producer of these. 


Bell & Howell has a considerable interest in retaining a 
"made in Canada" ruling for its 16 mm. projectors. Most of these 
projectors are sold to universities and other institutions which are 
referred to in item 69605-1. In any event it is these institutions 
which absorb the cost of the duty because Bell & Howell presumably 
prices up to the duty. If the made in Canada ruling were lost, Bell 
& Howell sales of projectors to those institutions would be in compe- 
tition with other projectors imported duty—free. Bell & Howell would 
lose most or all of the amount of the duty. 


The importance of the ruling to Bell & Howell is evident 
from the following example: the estimated price of a Canadian—made 
16 mm. projector intended for sale to a university, for example, 
would be about $350 f.o.b. plant if such a projector was ruled as of 
a class or kind not made in Canada, and about $400 if ruled as made 
in Canada. Preventing this loss of some $50 per unit, is a much 
greater inducement to maintain at least the minimum level of Canadian 
content usually required than the protection afforded by the duty of 
7S pece, M.F.N., which now applies to about 99 per cent of the imports 
of parts for projectors. 
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The Position of Canadian Suppliers 


About 70 per cent of the parts of cameras imported for manu- 
facturing were dutiable at 15 p.c., M.F.N., and 99 per cent of the 
imported parts of projectors imported for manufacturing were dutiable 
at 7 pec. These rates of duty provide varying incentives to obtain 
parts from Canadian suppliers. 


However, in spite of these tariff incentives, almost all 
parts of cameras and slide projectors, and most parts of motion picture 
projectors were imported, during the period 1969 to 1971. 


This is due to a number of reasons and cannot be ascribed to 
corporate considerations only. The relatively small size of the 
Canadian market, the difficulty of developing export markets, and the 
comparative advantage enjoyed by the huge United States—based multi- 
national corporations, are certainly reasons. There is also, for 
example, the high cost of obsolescence of expensive equipment result— 
ing from changes in the design of photographic equipment arising out 
of technological change. 


The available protection might be attractive to a firm which, 
for example, could supply parts to producers of photographic equipment 
as an additional, even though relatively modest outlet for its produc-— 
tion. With a growing demand at home and abroad, such a firm could do 
quite well. However, it is probably more realistic to expect that such 
firms would be relatively few and that, generally speaking, the protec— 
tion of 73 pec. or even 15 pec. is unlikely to stimulate the production 
of parts which require special and expensive tooling. 


Some parts used in the manufacture of cameras and projectors 
are required in such large volume that special and costly machines are 
designed to produce them. Such parts, if they are to be produced in 
Canada, would likely be produced by the existing subsidiaries them- 
selves. The likelihood of their entering into such production would 
be greater if they could export to the parent company and perhaps also 
tO 1ts other Subsidiaries. 


Parts, such as various types of screws, other fasteners and 
electric motors, could be acquired in Canada. In doing so the Canadian 
producers of cameras and projectors would give other Canadian companies 
the opportunity of developing skills and processes which might lead to 
further growth in this field and to additional use of Canadian 
resources, including manpower. Moreover, as indicated above, some 
Canadian suppliers, given the opportunity for such development, might 
be able to supply a wider market both in Canada and abroad; this was 
said to have been the case in some instances, according to the Bell & 
Howell spokesman. 


Canadian suppliers of parts face the usual problem of achiev— 
ing a satisfactory degree of specialization and economies of scale. 
Companies such as Brevel face competition from United States firms 
which supply a domestic market some fifteen times as large as the 
Canadian market. There are at least two major sources of economies 
attaching to the larger United States market: the first relates to the 
achievement of lower costs through longer production runs; the second, 
less evident, relates to advantages, generally available to United 
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States producers because of volume discounts on the purchase of raw 
materials, easier financing and lower credit charges, and others. 


The potential for achieving more specialization and economies 
of scale would be greater with respect to parts which are used in very 
large numbers. As indicated in previous Chapters, the great bulk of 
Canadian production of cameras and projectors consists of the lowest— 
priced models, those with the largest volume of sales. If Bell & 
Howell and Kodak Canada were to undertake the domestic production of 
more parts, a sizeable domestic base would already exist. It is 
recognized that such new parts production in Canada might mean, at the 
outset at least, duplicating capital equipment already in existence in 
the United States. It is also recognized that, given the existence of 
the tariffs, the two corporations concerned, if they were to make 
parts in Canada to supply both the United States and Canadian require- 
ments, would have to pay United States duty on the Canadian—made parts 
which would be exported to the United States instead of paying Canadian 
duty only on the much smaller volume of U.S.—made parts imported to 
meet Canadian demand. 


A more immediate potential for parts production in Canada, 
appears to relate to parts of special types of projectors, and standard 
parts such as small electric motors, fasteners, and other components 
which are not specialized in designe The small size of the demand for 
special types of cameras and projectors would tend to make economies 
of specialization and scale a much less significant element in the 
comparative cost of production. However, the volume of production 
would be quite small. 


In the end, the main factor as to whether or not parts for 
the manufacture of photographic equipment will be produced in Canada, 
is the corporate decisions on behalf of the two companies whose pur-— 
chases represent almost the total Canadian demand for such parts. 
Both companies are wholly-owned subsidiaries of United States—based 
multinational corporations which are in a position to direct or 
influence purchases by their subsidiaries. 


The Effect of Imports of Parts on Value Added 


In its submissions to the Board, the Bell & Howell spokes— 
man said that the cost of imported parts averaged less than 50 per cent 
of its selling prices at the distributor level and ranged from 40 to 
45 per cent for its largest-selling projectors. Further discussions 
of this subject suggésted that the average cost of imported parts 
would be closer to 50 than to 40 per cent of the company's selling 
prices. Assuming that Bell & Howell, acting as the distributor of the 
projectors it produces, marks up its f.o.b. plant prices by 33.3 per 
cent, the cost of imported parts would range from 53 to 60 per cent of 
the estimated prices f.o-b. plant of its largest selling models, and 
would average nearly 60 per cent of the value of its total output, 
feOabe plant. 


The statements of Kodak Canada's representatives indicated 
that imported parts would constitute a higher percentage of the 
company’s selling prices. Its spokesman said that approximately 90 
to 95 per cent of the parts used by the company was imported and that 
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none of these were entered as "unfinished parts". He noted that 
imported parts accounted for 93 to 95 per cent of the total cost of 
the parts used in the assembly of still picture cameras; still cameras 
probably account for more than one-half of the company's sales. In 
view of the company's heavier dependence on imported parts, and the 
fact that all parts would be entered as finished or complete parts, it 
is highly probable that Kodak Canada's costs of imported parts would 
be a higher percentage of Kodak's than of Bell & Howell's estimated 
selling prices f.0o.b.e plant. 


The above suggests that imported parts accounted for close 
to 60 per cent of Bell & Howell's selling prices f.o.b. plant and for 
about 60 to 65 per cent of Kodak Canada's value of sales, based on the 
discussions at the public hearing. In addition, Canadian materials 
and supplies (including parts), packing and packaging materials, 
instruction manuals, miscellaneous materials and supplies. would prob-— 
ably account for about five to ten per cent of the value f.o.b. plant 
of the cameras and projectors assembled in Canada. 


Thus, some 65 to 70 per cent of the f.o.b. plant value of 
shipments of Canadian—assembled cameras and projectors would be 
accounted for by costs of materials, supplies and power, leaving only 
30 to 35 per cent to cover costs of labour, overhead, advertising and 
profit. 


The large percentage of the estimated sales value f.0-b. 
plant accounted for by imported parts severely limits the value which 
can be added by the Canadian operations of the two companies. And, 
because imported parts appear to range from 80 to more than 85 per cent 
of all of the parts used in Canadian cameras and projectors, there is 
also little opportunity for Canadian value to be added in the manufac-— 
ture of the parts. 


One implication of this situation is that most of the poten- 
tial benefits of Canadian production of cameras and projectors accrues 
to United States manufacturers of parts, components and sub-—assemblies; 
this explains the small number of production workers employed in the 
assembly of cameras and projectors in Canada. 


The Duties on Parts Relative to the Duties on the Products 


The C.P.T.A. proposals generally involved reductions in the 
M.F.N. rates which apply to cameras and projectors, coupled with a 
proposal that all parts used in their manufacture should be free of 
duty under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. In discussing these proposals, 
the spokesman for Bell & Howell claimed that the proposed tariff reduc— 
tions on the final products and free entry for their parts would have 
a greater effect on the company's prices for projectors than on the 
company's costs. He also claimed that a manufacturer who imported a 
larger proportion of his parts would benefit more than one who depended 
more on parts produced in Canada. 


The company's claims are analysed in some detail in Chapter 
3(b). The analysis in Chapter 3(b) uses a 16 mm. projector to illus- 
trate the effect of reducing the duty on such a projector from 15 p.c. 
to 10 pec. and, at the same time, of reducing the duty on parts of 
projectors to Free (Table 3-14). 
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The analysis indicates that, assuming a mark-up of 37.5 per 
cent at retail and of 33.3 per cent at the distributor level, a reduc— 
tion of the duty on the projector, from 15 p.c. to7lO p.c., would 
result in a reduction of the f.o.b. plant price by $17 per unit, 
assuming that the Canadian producer takes full advantage of the duty 
and lowers his price to meet the competition of the imported projec-— 
tors whose prices are lower after the duty is reduced. If the cost of 
imported parts accounted for 45 per cent of the distributor's selling 
price, a reduction of the duty on parts of projectors from 7S pec. to 
Free would result in a savings in the duty of about $18, slightly more 
than the amount by which the plant price of the projector would be 
reduced. . 


The claim that a producer who imported a larger proportion 
of parts would benefit more from the reduced duties on parts is 
obviously true. However, a reduction of the Canadian content could 
lead to a withdrawal of the made in Canada ruling and, as the earlier 
discussion of the duties as an incentive to the Canadian production of 
parts of projectors indicates, the made in Canada ruling is probably 
of far greater significance than the duty itself, particularly with 
respect to products the bulk of whose sales are to institutions. 


PARTS FOR REPLACEMENT OR REPAIR 


Under the items specifically referred to the Board, average 
imports of parts of cameras and projectors, for replacement, repair, 
or manufacture, were valued at $9.3 million per year, 1969 to 1971 
(Table 4-2). Accessory lenses and other accessories which would be 
classified as "parts" or "complete parts" under items such as 46210-1, 
46305-1, or 46200-1, would be included in this figure. It is esti- 
mated that parts alone would have been valued at about $7.5 million, 
of which parts for use in manufacturing constituted $5.8 million per 
year (Table 4-3) and, by subtraction, parts for replacement or repair 
would have amounted to about $1.7 million per year. It should be 
noted that many replacement parts would also be regarded as accessories, 
when imported. 


With the exception of parts such as electric motors for pro- 
jectors, slide trays, and the small number of others referred to in 
the preceding section, no replacement or repair parts are produced in 
Canada. Consequently, the average imports of $1.7 million per year 
represent virtually the total Canadian demand. Also, because a very 
large proportion of such parts would be specially designed to fit a 
particular brand and model of camera or projector, they would be 
stocked by the manufacturer of the equipment for distribution to 
authorized dealers and repair centres in Canada. As a result, parts 
for replacement would generally originate in the country where the 
equipment was manufactured. 


It is evident from Table 4-3, that most of the parts would 
originate in M.F.N. countries. They would be entered under items 
46210-1, 46215-1, 46220-1, 46200-1, and 46305-1, at rates ranging from 
Free, under items 46215-1 and 46220-1, to 15 p.ce, M.F.N., under the 
other items. Because more than one-half of the imports of cameras and 
projectors consist of still picture cameras of a class or kind not made 
in Canada, a large proportion of the replacement parts would probably 
be for these cameras. 
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Although the value of these parts is substantial, they were 
not the subject of controversy at the public hearing. The proposals 
followed the pattern of the existing items and provided for replace— 
ment parts of cameras and projectors at the same rates of duty as 
would apply to the equipment for which they were designed. There was 
almost no discussion of these parts and no arguments in support of the 
proposed rates. 
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CHAPTER 5: PROCESSING EQUIPMENT, ANCILLARY EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 


INTRODUCTION 


This chapter is divided into two main parts, followed by 
two minor sections. The first part deals with processing equipment 
used in conjunction with still and motion pictures; apparatus used 
solely in the processing of sound and videotape equipment is dealt 
with in Chapter 6. The second main part covers all other ancillary 
photographic equipment and accessories and includes specific informa- 
tion relating to a few products for which some data are available. 
The first of the two minor sections contains some information about 
photographic flash bulbs and flashcubes; the second about slides and 
filmstrips. 


Photographic ancillary equipment and accessories include a 
large array of manufactured products ranging from simple moulded 
plastic covers for lenses to highly complicated, automated processing 
equipment used in film laboratories. They include accessories and 
attachments for cameras, goods purchased by the hobbyist for his dark 
room, processing equipment used by professional photographers and 
photofinishers in connection with still pictures, machinery and 
apparatus required by motion picture laboratories or film editors, 
equipment used in recording, reproducing and mixing sound, apparatus 
for adding special sound or optical effects or animated scenes to 
motion picture films, lighting equipment of all kinds, ancillary 
equipment used in motion picture production and a variety of other 
Droducys’. 


In recent years, technological advance has resulted in the 
development of products unknown at the time the present photographic 
tariff items came into effect. These developments parallelled innova- 
tions and improvements in photographic films and papers and in the 
design and capabilities of almost every kind of photographic equipment. 
As a result, photofinishing processes have been speeded up; electronic 
timers have replaced clockwork mechanisms; automated controls have 
been incorporated in film processing and finishing equipment; new 
jenses have been designed by computers; new techniques of coating 
lenses have increased light transmission and have largely eliminated 
internal reflection; electronic flash apparatus has been greatly 
improved; studio lighting equipment with self-contained power supplies 
and controls no longer requires central power supplies, heavy wiring 
and large control panels; highly sophisticated equipment has been 
developed for use in the recording, editing, mixing and reproduction 
of sound. 


With a few exceptions, the entire Canadian market for these 
goods is supplied by imports, largely from the U.S.A., Japan and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. There is some production in Canada of 
slide magazines, lighting equipment, accessory lenses (mainly for 
export), photographic tanks and trays, screens, sound equipment, and 
one or two other products. In each case, Canadian manufacture of 
these goods tends to be limited to one or two producers, often 
relatively small firms, and such statistics as have become available 
to the Board are therefore confidential. The total value of domestic 
sales of such products by Canadian manufacturers appears to be under 
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$2 million, less than 10 per cent of the estimated landed cost of 
imported processing and ancillary equipment and accessories. 


The three Canadian producers of photographic lamps or bulbs, 
including flashcubes, hold a very large share of the domestic market. 
However, with the exception of the mechanically-ignited flashcubes, 
introduced in 1970, these goods are classified under tariff items not 
specifically referred to the Board. 


Twenty tariff items were specifically referred to the Board 
by the Minister of Finance. Goods relevant to this chapter are imported 
under ten of these items. The items are reproduced in Chapter 1, 
together with statistics concerning imports under each item (Table ]-1). 
Relevant to this chapter are all imports under tariff items 46200-2, 
46235-1, 46245-1 and 46315-1, imports under tariff item 4620-1 except 
for photocopy, microfilm and blueprint equipment, most of the photo- 
graphic equipment imported under tariff item 46200-1 and the ancillary 
equipment and accessories covered by tariff items 46210-1, 46220-1, 
46300-1 and 46305-1 which relate principally to cameras and projectors. 


The published import statistics in conjunction with other 
information available to the Board make it possible to estimate the 
average value of imports of some of the major groups of products 
usually entered under the tariff items specifically referred to the 
Board (Table 5-1). As with other photographic equipment, the total 
value for duty of imports increased sharply in 1972, to $28.6 million, 
reflecting both more imports and higher prices. 


Table 5-1: Canadian Imports of Processing and Ancillary 
Equipment, and Accessories, Averages 1969-71, 


and 1972 
Imports (Value for Duty) 


Average From 
1969-1971 M.F.N. Sources 1972 
$ million per cent $ million 
Processing Equipment 9.2 96.5 aS at 
Ancillary Equipment 
and Accessories, 1323 96.9 E72 


comprised of: 
Accessory lenses 96.4 


2.6 tro 
Electroni¢e flash (hand) 0.9 99.9 1.9 
Other cameras accessories Te) 98.8 Lied 
Projection screens nes 096k iba hs 
Other projector 

accessories 26 2 
Miscellaneous eke 
and accessories \@ 
Total ancillary equipment, 
accessories and proces- 
sing equipment 22.5 96.7 28.6 


96.9 z. 
siete) 90.4 an 


(a) Includes overhead projectors, 1969 and 1970 


Source: Derived mainly from Statistics Canada data 
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More than half of the total imports of goods other than pro- 
cessing equipment are of camera accessories, including electronic 
flash and accessory lenses. Imports of processing equipment, most of 
which enter duty-free, include both goods destined for the amateur 
market and products used by professional photofinishers and motion 
picture laboratories; while most of the former would be handled through 
distributors, some part of the latter would be imported directly by 
the user from the manufacturer. The other products listed in Table 
5-1 would generally be imported by a Canadian distributor. 


Although the data regarding Canadian production are fragmen- 
tary, the available information suggests that the value of domestic 
shipments by Canadian manufacturers, of the goods under review, was 
less than $2 million per year, f.o.b. plant, in the period 1969 to 
1971. The total value of sales, at the distributor's selling price 
level, inclusive of federal sales tax, of imported and domestic goods, 
would be approximately $39 million and the cost to consumers about $48 
million. The foregoing does not include photographic lamps or bulbs 
or sound processing equipment. 


Estimated imports of accessories, processing and ancillary 
equipment, under the tariff items specifically referred to the Board, 
are given in Table 5-2. M.F.N. countries supply from 96 per cent to 
100 per cent of the imports. No data are available concerning imports 
of camera accessories under tariff item 46210-1. 


Table 5-2: Estimated Imports of Processing Equipment, 
Ancillary Equipment, and Accessories, by Tariff 


Item, Average 1969-71 


Rates Average % M.F.N. 


Tariff Items and Brief Description\®/B)P, MFIN, 1969-71 of Total 
$ million per cent 


46200-1 Photographic equipment, 


parts, tso.v. Zar; GPa lowonG. fiber OV se 
46200-2 Electronic flash, hand- 

held or camera-mounted 24 p.c. 10 p.c. 9 99.9 
46220-1 Motion picture camera 

accessories for studios Free Free el MEG ee 
4.6235~-1 Camera accessories, named Free Free eG 98.1 
L6240-1 Processing Equipment Free Free yine 96.3 
46245-1 Equipment for motion 

picture studios Free Free 4.6 99.8 
46300-1 Still picture projector 

accessories Free 15-0. 6 99.2 
16305-1 Motion picture projector 

accessories Free lesen) sree We) 97.8 
46315-1 Screens Free LOMp. ve es 99.1 

AES 97.69 


(a) See Chapter 1 for full text of items 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data 
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PROCESSING EQUIPMENT" 


Description of the Goods 


Processing equipment includes enlargers or reducers, film 
developing tanks and trays, print washers and dryers, photographic 
printers and presses, slide mounters, densitometers and other goods 
used by commercial still picture photofinishers, professional photo- 
graphers and hobbyists. It also includes a wide variety of machines 
and apparatus used in motion picture laboratories, by film editors, or 
in optical effects studios, such as film developing machines, film 
slitting or cutting machines, printing machines, optical effects 
machines, sound control units and recording apparatus for editing and 
synchronizing sound films, film cleaning and renovating machines, 
film splicers, film editing units and editing desks, film re-winders, 
film titling apparatus and animated film viewers. 


The complexity of the equipment used in processing film 
depends on whether the film is black and white or colour, whether it 
is still or motion picture film and whether the equipment was designed 
for amateur or professional use. The still picture hobbyist uses 
relatively simple apparatus in his dark room; professional still 
photographers have much more elaborate equipment; commercial photo- 
finishers require equipment capable of developing, enlarging and 
printing thousands of pictures automatically, in black and white or 
colour, taken under a great variety of light conditions on films with 
different characteristics. Film laboratories process home movies 
(mainly 8 mm. film) and professional movies (mainly 16 mm. and 35 mm. 
film but to an increasing extent also on 8m. film); these labora- 
tories use equipment which can determine and control, automatically, 
the time of exposure, the temperatures of the solutions and other 
factors. 


A film processing laboratory requires storage facilities 
for chemicals, sensitized materials or other supplies, trays or tanks 
to hold the chemicals during processing, devices for agitating the 
chemical solutions, temperature controls, colour analyzers and a 
tremendous variety of associated equipment for use in the development 
and printing of still and motion picture film. Film editors, film 
animators, and special effects and sound studios also require a large 
variety of equipment to enable them to contribute to the production of 
motion picture films. | 


The variety of equipment used in processing is suggested by 
the different products specified in the tariff items proposed by the 
C.P.T.A. In still photography, these included enlargers, reducers 
and reproducers, colour analyzers, contact and other printers, chemical 
agitators, densitometers, distortion control attachments and easels for 
enlargers, ferrotype plates, film or print dryers, film or paper 
processors, squeegies, film clips, film loaders, focus scopes, mounting 
presses, tacking irons, negative or sheet film hangers, print straight- 
eners, print tongs, print washers, sensitometers, stirring rods, tanks, 
trays, reels, temperature controls, heaters, timing devices and ther- 
mometers. The processing of motion picture film requires machines 
which develop, slit, cut, print, enlarge or reduce motion picture 
images, optical and special effects apparatus such as special printers, 
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cameras, projectors and screens, sound recording, re-recording and 
dubbing equipment, microphones, microphone booms, control consoles, 
reverberating and echo units, equipment to add the magnetic track and 
the sound to the film, film conditioning equipment including film 
cleaning, polishing, inspecting, renovating and waxing equipment, film 
splicing equipment, film editing equipment of all kinds, editing 
consoles, film titling and animation apparatus, film inspection and 
viewing equipment including timing and grading devices, analyzers of 
all kinds and high speed projectors. 


In the broadest sense, apparatus used by television stations, 
such as videotape recorders and related equipment could also be con- 
sidered to be photographic processing equipment, although the method 
of capturing an image is by electronic rather than chemical methods. 

As with sound equipment, some of these goods are imported under tariff 
items specifically referred to the Board; however, for statistical 
purposes, neither sound nor television equipment are considered to be 
photographic processing equipment. These goods are considered 
separately in the next chapter of this report. 


The Canadian Market and the Canadian Industry 


The Canadian market for film processing equipment is supplied 
almost entirely by imports. During the period 1969-71, such imports 
averaged $9.2 million annually (Table 5-1). The estimated value of 
this equipment at the distributor level, including federal sales tax, 
would be about $14 million. Such information as has become available 
to the Board suggests that domestic production would not amount to as 
much as $100,000. 


Canadian production appears to be limited to the manufacture 
of some plastic and metal trays, tanks and sinks, print washers and 
film drying cabinets. Alcore Fabricating Limited, Richmond Hill, . 
Ontario, produces print washers and plastic sinks and storage tanks for 
photographic chemicals; Rideau Aluminum and Steel Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario, 
makes stainless steel developing tanks and trays which may be fitted 
into cabinets, largely on a custom basis; Foto Ingineering Products, 
Fairport Beach, Ontario, makes film drying cabinets designed mainly for 
professional photographers, At the public hearing, the spokesman for 
the Society of the Plastics Industry mentioned the possibility of 
Canadian production of developing trays of plastic; the Board has 
learned that Rosedale Plastics (Containers) Limited did produce a line 
of such trays and tanks at its plant at Lindsay, Ontario, but the 
company has informed the Board that it has discontinued this production 
because it achieved very little success in selling its products in 
competition with brands already on the market. 


It should be noted that many of the tanks, trays and sinks 
used in photographic processing are suitable for other purposes and as 
a result, are often classified under tariff items not specifically 
referred to the Board, at rates of 20 p.c., M.F.N. In any case, 
Canadian producers appear to supply a very small share of the market 
for products suitable for photographic use. 


All the firms noted above are small; none have as many as 100 
employees and one or two have considerably fewer than that. Foto ; 
Engineering Productst major interest is in the production of lighting 
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equipment, while the others are primarily concerned with products not 
connected with photography. Consequently, production of photographic 
processing equipment generates little employment in Canada. 


There is no known Canadian production of enlargers or 
reducers, but there was some production of enlargers in the past and 
the Board has been informed that consideration is being given to the 
production in Canada of two types of enlargers which are now being 
imported. In its report on Reference 108 - Photographic Cameras and 
Equipment, filed in 1950, the Tariff Board noted that "Enlargers for 
negatives smaller than 4 inches by 5 inches are made in Canada in 
commercial quantities" (page 9). 


A proposal by Simmard Photo Equipment Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario, respecting tariff item 46240-1 was withdrawn prior to. the 
hearing. The company produces developing drums for both the pro- 
fessional and amateur markets, which have certain unique features which 
enable colour prints to be developed in the light; the Board has been 
unable to obtain any further details regarding this production but it 
is understood that most is exported. 


Imports and Exports 


Imports of still and motion picture processing equipment 
originate in a number of countries, but the United States, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Britain and Japan supplied about 96 per cent of 
the total in the three year period’ 1969 to 1971. The United States 
alone accounted for more than four-fifths of the total, although its 
share has declined slowly in recent years as the other three countries 
increased their share of the market. 


Table 5-3: Imports of Photographic Processing Equipment 
and Parts, 1964-72 


Total | j SO Sieg te 
Year All Countries U,S.A. W, Germany WK. Japan of Total 
OOO! = per cent 
1964, 2,446 PRI 61 1,3 62 PaaS 
1965 SetsteTs. nheey as 116 60 61 92.7 
1966 Ay 526 1,058 18h 159 81 89.7 
1967 6,313 Deg Mew 318 11 64 86.5 
1968 7 216 6,299 11 218 125 87.3 
1969 10,025 8,546 Shh Sipe 218 85.3 
1970 8,101 6,827 162 211 210 8h .3 
1971 Dua (833 546 392 ae Baa 
1972 Slay Fe ks, 9,503 600 443 21 83.3 
Average | 
1969-71 9,186 (IEE ay 22h 227 8h 4 


Source: Statistics Canada 
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The United States and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
together, accounted for about 90 per cent of the imports of processing 
equipment, 1969-1971. An examination of the export statistics of 
these two countries indicated that approximately 69 per cent of the 
identifiable imports, or an average of about $6.3 million annually, 
were of still picture processing equipment, and the remaining 31 per 
cent, or $2.9 million were of motion picture processing equipment. 


There are no statistics available concerning any Canadian 
exports of these products. The American import statistics combine 
imports of processing equipment with those of certain other photo- 
graphic goods such as lens accessories, screens, film reels and cans, 
frames and mounts for slides, and editing equipment for the home movie 
hobbyist. Total United States imports of such products from Canada 
have varied betweem $36,000 and $223,000 in the years 1966 to 1971, 
and averaged $157,000 in the three years 1969-1971. There are no 
means of identifying the specific products nor of determining whether 
they were exports of domestic goods or re-exports of imported goods. 


TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


The Items and Their Relative Importance 


Processing equipment is dutiable under many tariff items, 
but approximately 90 per cent of the total imports, during the years 
1969 to 1971, were entered under items specifically referred to the 
Board. The other 10 per cent was entered under a number of items, the 
most important of which appear to be 69605-1, covering equipment for 
qualified educational and other institutions, 1205-1 which relates to 
printing machinery and apparatus and 47600-1 which covers X-ray 
apparatus. Almost 75 per cent of the imports, an average of nearly 
$7 million annually, were classified under tariff item 46240-1 which 
applies to named products and parts thereof used in photographic 
processing. 


Most of the processing equipment is free of duty under the 
B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, either under the tariff items already cited, 
or under item 46245-1 which covers certain sound and editing equipment, 
imported by motion picture producers with studios equipped for motion 
picture production. Most of the dutiable imports are under the basket 
item of the photographic schedule, tariff item 46200-1, at rates of 
24 pve... BP. and: 15: p. ck, Ma RN, 
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Table 5-4: Dutiable and Duty-free Imports of Photographic 


Processing Equipment and Parts, 1964-72 


Per Cent 
Duty-free 
Year Dutiable Duty-free Total of Total 
<eeTIOOR we per cent 
1964 193 See te G 2,466 Of. 
1965 223 3,366 Behe 93.8 
1966 198 tot Raeer 95.6 
1967 ARO Secs & S313 93.0 
1968 phe 6,679 Tele 92.6 
- 1969 SETI ehe 8,783 10,025 87.6 
1970 Ong 1 O5e &, LOL Oy ok: 
Neg gil it Nee cp) SoU7h nee. 86.7 
NS ee thal ohy, eo tk 11,410 87.4 
Average . 
1969-71 13183 | 8,003 9,186 87.1 
a A fe 7 mtg 11,410 ST .4 


Pource: Statistics Canada 


Dutiable imports have been subject to an average rate of 
duty of 14.9 p.c. in the three years 1969-71; this reflects the large 
Proportion ot imports dautiable at 15 plc. MUPIN., under tariff item 
46200-1. As already noted, most of the imports of processing equipment 
originated in the U.S.A.; those from B.P. countries, virtually only 
Britain, accounted for only 3.5 per cent of the imports during the 
three years. Imports under the General Tariff have been negligible 
and there have been none since 1968. 


Imports of processing equipment almost quadrupled during the 
period 1964 to 1971, indicating the growth of the Canadian demand for 
film processing facilities resulting from greatly increased purchases 
of cameras and consequent use of film, and also from the growth of the 
motion picture industry and of processing laboratories to serve it. 
Proportionately, duty-free imports declined somewhat as new processing 
equipment, not specifically named in the existing duty-free items, 
appeared on the market and was classified mainly under tariff item 
46200-1. Further, the establishment of film editing facilities not 
connected with studios equipped for motion picture production has led 
to an increase in the importation of film editing equipment under 
tariff item 46200-1, rather than under item 46245-1. 


The Submissions Presented to the Board 


The General Representations 


Proposals respecting photographic processing equipment were 
placed before the Board by importers, distributors, users and foreign 
manufacturers. Virtually all of the proposals sought to broaden duty- 
free entry to cover all types of processing equipment. One company 
(Hanimex) proposed a slightly increased margin of preference on movie 
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editors and viewers for the amateur market and another (Berkey Photo) 
urged that all equipment be dutiable but be subject to a remission of 
duty when not produced in Canada. Because there is so little Canadian 
production, the latter proposal would not differ materially from the 
proposals of the C.P.T.A. and others for free entry for a greater 
variety of processing equipment. In effect, there was no opposition 
to the proposals for lower rates of duty. 


The proposals for free entry for all processing equipment 
were predicated on the lack of Canadian production and the increased 
cost to Canadian users such as professional photographers, photo- 
finishers, film editors and photographic laboratories, resulting from 
the existing duties. In particular, the Board was asked to keep in — 
mind that most processing equipment is now imported duty-free and that 
broadened free entry would reduce the costs of equipment now dutiable 
and would enable a variety of establishments to provide services to 
their customers at lower cost. Free entry was also urged on the 
grounds that the goods were not likely to be produced in Canada owing 
to the relatively small volume of the market demand for individual 
kinds of equipment. 


The wording of tariff item 46245-1 was one of the main issues 
raised at the hearing. This item provides free entry for sound equip-— 
ment and film editing equipment, but only when the importer is a pro- 
fessional motion picture producer having studios equipped for motion 
picture production in Canada. Imports by others are dutiable. Con- 
sequently, independent sound studios, film laboratories which are 
equipped to add sound to film, and free lance film editors must pay 
duty on their equipment although they are carrying out the same 
functions, in respect of film editing or the adding of. sound, as are 
carried out by motion picture studios using duty-free equipment. 
Videotape recorders are considered to be "magnetic sound equipment" 
as provided for in the item. As television stations are considered to 
be professional producers with studios, they can import videotape 
recorders free of duty; cablevision companies have not been allowed to 
use the item, but their position has been improved through the remis-— 
sion of duty on imports of videotape recorders, between May 1, 1969 
and dune 305 19/5, oyc0Order ins Council) FCsg Oy 2-21 otelctobernc’., 
1972, as amended. 


The proposal, by Berkey Photo Canada Ltd., for the imposi- 
tion of duties, subject to remission for goods not made in Canada, was 
based on the argument that potential Canadian manufacturers required 
protection because their costs would be higher due to shorter runs, 
than those of American manufacturers. At 'the time of the hearing the 
company was considering the production of colour enlargers in Canada; 
it subsequently suspended all manufacturing activities in Canada but 
has recently been giving further consideration to the production of 
enlargers. 


The Tariff Proposals and Their Implications 


The following table indicates the relative importance of 
duty-free and dutiable imports under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs; 
imports from the United States and from other M.F.N,. countries are 
shown separately. - 
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Table 5-5: Dutiable and Duty-—free Imports of Photographic 
Processing Equipment and Parts, by Sources, 


Annual Averages, 1969-71 
M.F.N. Imports 


Ber. Other Vote All 
Imports Uo. M.F.N. Mirene Countries 
a CTLT@ 6 fac 
Total Imports 325 PTS 1,106 8, 861 9,186 
Duty-free Imports 287 6,979 VoL fowls 8,003 
Dutiable Imports 38 776 369 PS tees 
Duty Collected 2 119 56 75 176 


Dutiable Imports as Per Cent of Total . 
eS 10,0 Bo ape) ets 


eource: Statistics Canada 


As indicated in Table 5-5, less than 15 per cent of the imports 
of processing equipment were dutiable, 1969 to 1971, and averaged about 
$1.2 million per year; the duty collected on these goods averaged 
$176,000, 14.9 per cent of their value for duty. About 80 per cent of 
the dutiable imports are entered under tariff item 46200-1 at rates of 
24 Pece, Deke, 1 >epece, MOPPING, ThePbalances enters iundersvatniumber? of 
items. 


Tariff item 46200-1 provides a B.P. margin of 124 percentage 
points. Despite this, B.P. sources supplied only 3.2 per cent of the 
dutiable imports during the period under review, as opposed to 3.6 per 
cent of the duty-free imports, where no margin of preference exists; 
this indicates that the margin of preference is not a significant factor 
in determining Canadian sources of supply. The table further indicates 
that while 11.7 per cent of imports from B.P. sources and 10.0 per cent 
of imports from the U.S.A. were dutiable, duty was levied on 33.3 per 
cent of imports from other M.F:N. countries. Most of the dutiable 
imports are entered under the basket item 46200-1 and consist of types 
of processing equipment not specifically listed in tariff items 46240-1 
and 46245-1. 


The goods which are subject to duty include a number of 
products developed in recent years; unless such products were covered 
by the wording of existing items 46240-1 or 46245-1, they would be 
classified under tariff item 46200-1, the residual item of the photo- 
graphic schedule, or other basket items. New products may be of more 
importance to Canadian users than the value suggests because they are 
likely to incorporate technological improvements. None of the identi- 
fiable products now subject to duty are known to be made in Canada and 
almost none of the goods entering duty-free compete with Canadian-made 
products. 


Although the Canadian market annually absorbs some $14 million 
of photographic processing equipment, valued at the distributor level, 
inclusive of sales tax, this includes a wide variety of goods; more 
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than 20 types of processing equipment are named in tariff items 4620-1 
and 46245-1; the proposals placed before the Board named about fifty 
different kinds of goods used in processing photographic materials. 

The market for individual products would therefore not be large, but 
relevant statistics are not available.. Indeed, the variety of these 
goods is so large that neither the production nor foreign trade 
statistics of any of the major producing countries provide useful 
detail in this respect. 


As noted earlier, average imports of dutiable equipment 
amounted to $1.2 million per year, 1969 to 1971. The amount of duty 
collected on these imports of $176,000 per year would add at least a 
quarter of a million dollars to the prices at the distributor level. 


Most of the proposals relating to processing equipment listed 
specific types of products used in photographic processing. In effect, 
this would continue the approach of existing item 46240-1, but with a 
mich more detailed listing of goods. In contrast, the Brussels Tariff 
Nomenclature uses one heading, 90.10, to describe processing equipment 
in general terms as apparatus and equipment of a kind used in photo- 
graphic and cinematographic laboratories. Heading 90.10 covers most, 
but not all, film processing equipment. For example, enlargers and 
reducers for still photography are in heading 90.09 and colour ana- 
lysers, densitometers and sensitometers are in heading 90.25 or 90.28, 
depending on their nature. Several products which do not differ 
materially from goods used for other purposes are in their appropriate 
headings, for example stirring rods and print tongs. 


The Arguments Relating to Protection 


At the public hearing, the lack of Canadian production was 
attributed to the small size of the domestic market for individual 
products. Because of the size of the market, manufacturers would need 
export markets in order to have a sufficient demand to justify the 
investment in the special machinery and equipment required to undertake 
production. The development of export markets would be affected by 
foreign tariffs. Most processing equipment is subject to duty at 
7) p.c. on importabion into the! E, Bs O,wand! atid «psc. onjamportation 
into the United States. However, for a few products such as contact 
printers, enlarger easels and film editing equipment, the American 
Tariff provides higher rates ranging from’7 pce tomes. 5ep.cws Also, 
the development of export markets could be difficult because the 
principal markets for such goods are in countries such as the Weck Aver 
Japan and the E.E.C., in which long-established manufacturers, with 
large domestic markets, would provide the principal competition. The 
only known successful Canadian exporters of photographic processing 
equipment are Simmard Photo Equipment Limited, which has developed a 
patented product with unique features, and a small number of manufac- 
turers of custom designed sound-mixing equipment of the kind used in 
motion picture production. 


The small size of the domestic market, together with the 
probable difficulty of developing export markets, suggest that it 
would be difficult for a Canadian manufacturer to achieve an economic 
run. <A tariff might encourage such runs but there would be little 
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possibility of the manufacturers supplying more than the domestic 
market, at a higher cost to the consumer. It is possible that the 
present duty-free entry may have been a contributing factor to the 
failure of Canadian manufacturers to establish themselves, partic-— 
ularly with respect to such relatively simple products as metal or 
plastic developing trays and metal film clips; however, even with 
protection, there is apparently no production of metal or plastic print 
tongs. These and similar goods could possibly be produced by firms 
making other kinds of plastic or metal products. However, these 
products represent only a very small part of the demand for processing 
equipment: the complex equipment required by photofinishers and motion 
picture laboratories would account for most of the market demand. 


Although some processing equipment is sold to amateur 
photographers, and motion picture studios maintain some processing 
facilities, most of the imports are used to provide service to 
hobbyists and to commercial still and motion picture photographers; 
in 1966, the latest year for which such data are available, the value 
of the income from printing, developing and enlarging services provided 
by Canadian retail establishments exceeded $35 million, an increase of 
66 per cent from 1961. Such establishments employed nearly 2,000 
individuals in 1966 and had an annual payroll of more than $7 million. 
The provision of such services for Canadian hobbyists represents a 
considerable capital investment. 


Canadian production of commercial motion pictures depends 
on the existence of adequate processing facilities, which also represent 
a large capital investment. In 1970, motion picture laboratories in 
the private sector had revenues of $34 million and employed more than 
1,300 people; the annual payroll was $8.7 million. Motion picture 
laboratories and commercial photofinishers, using imported equipment, 
thus provide more than 3,000 jobs including employment for highly 
skilled and trained technicians, engineers and others. No comparable 
figures have been published for 1971. 


The import statistics indicate a considerable growth in 
demand for photofinishing equipment in recent years. Between 1964 | 
and 1971 imports increased from $2.4 million to $9.4 million, an average 
rate of increase of more than 20 per cent per year. However, persons 
with knowledge’ of both the commercial photofinishing business and the 
facilities for processing motion picture film have suggested that 
sufficient facilities have now been established to meet Canadian needs 
for the immediate future. In the United States, forecasters are 
suggesting that the growth in photofinishing services, which had in- 
creased at about 15 per cent per year between 1961 and 1971, will level 
off in the next few years because of the anticipated increase in the 
use of new and improved cameras with in-camera processing facilities. 
Developments in the United States will probably be reflected in Canada. 


ANCILLARY EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 


Description of the Goods 


Ancillary equipment and accessories include a great variety 
of products used by hobbyists, professional still photographers and 
others in conjunction with still and motion picture photographic 
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equipment. More than sixty different products were mentioned during 
the course of the public hearing including goods as diverse as wrist 
straps for cameras, dollies for motion picture cameras and electronic 
flash equipment. Most of the individual products are available in a 
large number of models and designs of varying complexity and prices. 
Some accessories are designed to be mounted on cameras or projectors; 
others are used separately but in conjunction with cameras, projectors 
or films. 


Photographic lighting equipment includes floodlights, spot- 
lights and arc lights, mounted in various ways and used singly or as 
groups of units. Major sources of artificial light used in still 
photography are electronic flash apparatus, flash bulbs, and flash- 
cubes. Electronic flash units may be held in the hand, mounted on 
supports or stands or attached to cameras. They vary greatly in 
design, source of power, intensity of light and many other features. 
Flash bulbs, flashcubes and other photographic lamps or bulbs, being 
consumable products, are photographic supplies rather than durable 
equipment. Flashcubes are used mainly by hobbyists and largely in 
conjunction with less expensive cameras. The original flashcubes 
were battery-fired3 a new type, introduced in 1970, requires no 
electricity for discharge. Flash bulbs, other photographic lamps or 
bulbs and battery-fired flashcubes, when imported, are classified 
under tariff items not specifically referred to the Board; the newer 
flashcubes are under tariff item 46200-l1, which was specifically 
referred to the Board. These consumable products are not considered 
further in this section of this Chapter. 


In addition to the dollies and lighting equipment, ancillary 
equipment used with motion picture cameras or projectors includes such 
apparatus as camera blimps to muffle the sound of the camera, boom 
arms for microphones, directorst finders which enable the director to 
visualize a scene as it will appear on the film, and specially designed 
electrical generators and rectifiers for use with motion picture pro- 
jectors. Both professionals and home movie enthusiasts may have 
accessory lenses for their motion picture cameras, devices such as 
film viewers, editors, splicers, re-winders, titlers and many other 
kinds of equipment. Generally, the complexity and cost would be much 
higher for products intended for professional use. 


A number of products used primarily in still photography are 
specifically named in tariff item 46235-1, the text of which is given 
in Chapter 1 of this report. There are many other camera accessories 
such as view-finders, remote controls, motor drives to advance the 
film, cable releases, interchangeable backs, bellows, extension tubes, 
accessory shoes, eye cups, and a variety of accessory lenses such as 
telephoto and wide angle lenses. Products used with still picture 
projectors include slide trays or magazines, foot switches, light 
pointers, transparency positioners, slide sorters, and slide viewers. 


Projection screens, which may be permanently installed in 
place, mounted on stands, or suspended from hangers, are used with 
still and motion picture projectors. There are also carrying cases 
designed to fit individual models of cameras, projectors, screens, 
accessory lenses, and many of the other accessories and attachments. 
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As the foregoing indicates, the variety of individual kinds 
of equipment which could be classified as accessories or ancillary 
equipment is very large, even when no account is taken of differences 
between models designed for sales to hobbyists and to professionals 
or for use with different sizes of film. This variety is, continually 
changing as technological advances occur and are adapted for photo- 
graphic use, as innovators modify existing designs to meet changing 
needs, or as photographic equipment is adapted to new uses. 


The Canadian Market and the Canadian Industry 


The Canadian market for ancillary equipment and accessories 
is largely supplied by imports. The estimated average landed cost of 
imports, exclusive of federal sales tax, averaged about $15 million 
per year, 1969 to 1971. The estimated value of imports, at the dis- 
tributor selling prices, inclusive of federal sales tax, would be 
approximately $22.6 million. The value of Canadian shipments, f.o.b. 
plant, excluding lenses for export, probably averaged less than $1.5 
million during the same period, or about ten per cent of the comparable 
value of imports. 


Table 5-6: Estimated Landed Cost of Imports of Ancillary 
Equipment and Accessories, Average 1969-1971 


Per Cent 

Landed Cost (2) of Total 
$ million % 
Electronic flash'>) TAO 6.9 
Accessory lenses Sey Ae 
Other camera accessories 4.6 2Oet 
Projection screens absis5) Deo. 
Other projection poceceori ea) 3.0 19.6 
Other ancillary equipment rae 13.6 
L593 LOG a0 


(a) Excluding Federal Sales Tax 
(b) Hand-held or mounted on hand-held cameras 
(c) Including overhead projectors 1969 and 1970 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data 


The corresponding total domestic market demand, including the 
estimated value of domestically-produced goods, at the distributor 
level, probably averaged about $25 million per year, 1969 to 1971, of 
which less than ten per cent would be accounted for by Canadian-made 
products. 


As noted, 90-per cent or more of the Canadian market is 
supplied by imports. The principal products made in Canada include 
special lenses, screens, and some lighting equipment; they are dis- 
cussed later in this Chapter. In addition, a small number of other 
products are also known to be made in Canada. Kodak Canada, Bell & 
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Howell and Interphoto Corporation of Canada (formerly Argus Cameras of 
Canada), market slide magazines of Canadian manufacture for use with 
their still projectors. Carrying cases for certain cameras and pro- 
jectors marketed in Canada by Kodak and Bell & Howell are produced 
here, as are the wrist straps included in Kodak's camera kits. Foto 
Engineering Products manufactures projection tables. 


Other products have been made in Canada in the past. At 
one time Bell & Howell marketed camera grips of Canadian manufacture 
for use with imported cameras and the C.P.T.A. submission to the 
Board suggested that slide viewers are made in Canada. Although there 
has been some production of slide viewers in the past, the Board was 
unable to locate any current Canadian manufacturer of these. Canadian 
producers appear to hold a very small share of the market for the goods 
they make. Although some of the domestically produced slide magazines 
are designed to fit imported projectors, such goods as slide magazines, 
carrying cases and even wrist straps, are generally designed to be 
used with particular models or lines of projectors or cameras and are 
imported together with the camera or projector, even though they may 
not be made by the same foreign manufacturer. 


Imports and orts 


The total value for duty of imports during the period 1969 
to 1971, averaged about $13.3 million per year (Table 5-1). The 
variety of products classified as ancillary equipment or accessories 
is so large that the most detailed statistics available give very 
little information regarding particular kinds. The statistical 
difficulties are indicated by Table 5-6, in which nearly ‘two-thirds of 
the total are not identifiable except as general groupings such as 
"camera accessories", which would include very large numbers of in- 
dividual products, many of which would be marketed in a number of 
models of increasing complexity of design and price. 


Canadian import statistics do not permit identification of 
goods other than accessory lenses, screens and portable electronic 
flash equipment. The export statistics of Canada's principal suppliers, 
the United States, Japan and the Federal Republic of Germany, were 
examined to determine whether any additional details of imports by 
goods were available. Unfortunately, little detail is included in the 
statistics of these countries. However, the detailed data, even for 
the few products of sufficient importance to be reported separately, 
suggest that the Canadian market for individual products is small. 


Most of the imports, over 90 per cent of the total, originate 
in the United States, Japan and the Federal Republic of Germany and 
would be subject to M.F.N. rates of duty. All imports under the M.F.N. 
Tariff accounted for 96.9 per cent of the imports from all countries 
and imports under the B.P. Tariff for about 3.0 per cent of the total; 
imports under the General Tariff were negligible. Most B.P. imports 
originated in Britain, with small imports, mainly of projection 
apparatus, originating in Australia. 


In order to compare the value of imports of camera accessories 
with that of projection accessories and apparatus, the relevant figures 
published by Statistics Canada were adjusted to take account of imports 
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under the tariff items which provide for portable electronic flash, 
screens, accessories used in the manufacture of cameras in Canada, and 
parts used in the manufacture of projectors. The resulting figures 
indicate that Japan is almost as important a supplier of camera 
accessories as the United States, but that the latter country dominates 
the Canadian market for projection accessories. 


Table 5-7: Imports of Camera and Projector Accessories, 


Annual Averages, 1969-71 


Per cent of Total 


Camera Projection Camera Projection 
Accessories Accessories Accessories Accessories 
$000 

B.P. countries 39 78 10) Oak 
M.F.N. countries 3,989 2a 98.8 96.9 
General countries 10 ne a % 
Toca) 4,038 can ey 100.0 100.0 
wake 35 Lode 9 ys) 
(5 2s at. 922 Beis eG S757 
Japan Beer, 39 Span vies 
W. Germany 580 oh i gy ort 


source: Derived from Statistics Canada data 


No export statistics are available but, because of the very 
limited Canadian production, exports would be negligible except in the 
case of accessory lenses. 


Principal Canadian-made Products 


In the years 1969-71, Canadian production of ancillary equip- 
ment and accessories consisted mainly of high quality accessory lenses, 
studio electronic flash equipment, slide magazines and a small output 
of projection screens. Production of the electronic flash equipment 
was discontinued in 1972. No separate data are available for slide 
magazines, but the lenses continue to be the most important product 
now made in Canada. 


Lenses 


The Canadian market for accessory and replacement lenses 
can be estimated from the import and export statistics and from informa- 
tion given at the public hearing. This approach suggests annual sales 
of imported accessory and replacement lenses, valued at the distributor 
level, of about $4.6 million, inclusive of federal sales tax; the 
comparable value of lenses made in Canada (i.e. accessory lenses) sold 
domestically would be approximately $100,000, about two per cent of 
the Canadian market. 
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Photographic lenses are produced in Canada by Ernst Leitz 
Canada Limited, which employs some 250 people in its plant at Midland, 
Ontario, where it maintains its own research and development facil- 
ities. This company is associated with Ernst Leitz GmbH, Wetzlar, _ 
the Federal Republic of Germany, and, apart from military contracts and 
some custom work, it manufactures lenses designed to fit the German 
company’s Leica cameras. The focal lengths of the lenses produced in 
Canada range from 28 mm. to 280 mm., with most of the production 
confined to focal lengths of 35 mm., 90 mm. and 135 mm. The Canadian 
plant supplies the German plant and the world market for the lenses it 
makes. The glass required by the company is not produced in Canada 
and is imported mainly from France, Germany and Japan. 


The Leica cameras are very high quality, expensive, precision 
instruments; the lenses made in Canada are of correspondingly high 
quality. | 


A few small glass and optical companies have advised the 
Board that they have, on occasion, produced lenses or other photo- 
graphic optical elements on a custom basis, usually for repair or 
replacement purposes. 


Imports _and Exports of Lenses: Accessory and replacement lenses are 


imported from a great many countries, but in the period 1969 to 1971, 
more than half of the total value of imports came from Japan; imports 
under the B.P. Tariff were entirely from the U.K. and averaged less 
than $100,000 per year. 


Table 5-8: Average Imports of Accessory and Repair or 
Replacement Lenses, 1969-71 


Value for Per Cent 
Duty of Total 
$000 per cent 
B.P. countries 9h 3.26 
M.F.N. countries Bie 96.4 
General countries a * 
Total 2,607 100.0 
Japan ee On D969 
User 347 1, 
West Germany 30k eee 
Other M.F.N. 301 yin 


- Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data 


In 1972, imports of accessory and repair or replacement 
lenses increased to $4.3 million. Of this total, 97.2 per cent was 
imported from countries whose goods are subject to the M.F.N. Tariff. 
Imports from Japan amounted to almost $3 million, or 68.3 per cent of 
the total value of imports. Imports from the United States amounted 
to $0.7 million, or 15.3 per cent of the total. The Federal Republic 
of Germany, France and Sweden each accounted for a little more than 
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three per cent of the value of imports. This increase in imports 
parallels those of other kinds of photographic equipment, noted else- 
where in this Report. 


Because the relatively high-priced Canadian lenses supply 
only a small part of the market, import statistics portray the growth 
of the market for lenses in Canada in recent years. During the three- 
year period, 1965-1967, imports of all lenses, including those imported 
by Canadian manufacturers of cameras and projectors, averaged only 
$1.7 million annually; more recent imports, 1969 to 1971, averaged 
$3.4 million, an increase of 90 per cent. Because the bulk of the 
imports for manufacturing purposes would be of simple, low-cost lenses 
for the cameras and projectors made in Canada, a large part of the 
value of imports consists of accessory lenses. 


The major destinations for Canadian exports of lenses are 
the U.S.A., the Federal Republic of Germany, Britain and Hong Kong. 
In the period 1969 to 1971, exports to the U.S.A. accounted for 45.2 
per cent of the total; those to the Federal Nepublic of Germany, 
Britain and Hong Kong were 18.9 per cent, 8.1 per cent and 5.7 per 
Gente ct, thentoval ~respectively..., InpIo/72,, exports increased. to-all 
destinations except the United States. Exports to the Federal Republic 
of Germany in 1972, were almost as large as to the United States. A 
large proportion of the exports to the Federal Republic of Germany 
were probably to the manufacturer of the cameras for which the lenses 
are designed. 


Table 5-9: Exports of Lenses, 1966-72 

1966 1967 1968 1969 Make igyee Oe 
EN Sicce. = 

alte 117 Oy IW iy) 39 88 oy 140 
West Germany 203 as 88 ie 238 300 559 
Ute Ws 475 288 485 439 490 63m Dia 
Hong Kong Th oo Ze 29 Sh 82 96 
All Others 134 109 108 162 286 314 15h 
Total PSE NS 601 syns) 883 TS Scve ela eee 


source: sctabistics. Canada 
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Projection Screens 


The Canadian market for projection screens is estimated at 
slightly more than $2 million annually, at the distributor level, 
inclusive of federal sales tax. Probably more than 95 per cent of the 
total demand is supplied by imports; the value of Canadian production 
appears to be very small. 


At the public hearing, the Board was informed that one 
unidentified firm in the Montreal area, which had manufactured screens, 
had discontinued production some years ago and that no screens were 
being produced in Canada. However, the Boardts enquiries indicate 
that there are two Canadian companies which make some projection 
screens: Daly & Morin Limited at Lachine, Quebec, and Bertile Products 
Limited at Drummondville, Quebec. The major interest of both com- 
panies is in the production of other related products, such as tile 
boards, white chalkboards and blackboards, window shades and drapery 
hardware. 


Literature provided by the companies shows that Daly & Morin 
offers a range of sizes of screens mounted on wooden or metal rollers 
and also selis unmounted’ sereen fabric. “Bertile Products Limited 
offers screens made with a patented, plastic surface, which can be 
used for projection from the front or rear, chalkboards developed by 
the company, and white-coated fabric projection screens; the chalk- 
board would be classified in items not specifically referred to the 
Board, if imported. 


Because there are only two known manufacturers, such 
Statistics as are available are confidential. Im any event, the fact 
that no one at the public hearing appeared to have any knowledge of 
this Canadian production suggests that these firms supply only a 
small part of the Canadian demand although at least one of them has, 
on occasion, exported some of its production. 


Imports and kxports of Screens: Imports of projection screens have 
increased in value in recent years and are almost entirely from the 


United States. Britain was the only B.P. supplier of the Canadian 
market up to 1969; in 1969 and 1970, some B.P. imports also originated 
in Australia. M.F.N.. suppliers, other than the United States, include 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, The Netherlands, France and 
Japan, In a spot check of imports, unit) values formduty varied irom 
$2.20 to almost $1,300, per screen, depending on the kind, material 
and size; most imports were of relatively low-priced screens as 
indicated by the average value of $11.62 per unit. 


Most imports of screens would be under tariff item 46315-1, 
to which Table 5-10 relates. Screens may also be imported under 
tariff items not specifically referred to the Board, for example, 
under item 69630-1 which provides for articles used in the training of 
mentally retarded children; imports under items not specifically 
referred to the Board appear to be small. The data in Table 5-10 
suggest that imports of projection screens have varied substantially 
in recent years andimay ber inereasine. 
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Table 5-10: Imports of Projection Screens, under Tariff 


Item 46315-1, 1966-72 


Bete M.F.N. Countries All Uo, 

Year Countries DSA: Other Countries of Total 

- thousand dollars — per cent 
1966 - 9 879 8 896 08.1. 
1967 36 Ap 12 eos 96.2 
1968 13 14223 Ly 25a! 97.8 
1969 15 1,075 13 15, A003 Si) 
1970 12 154-69 27 1,203 96.8 
LOWE 8 LO dos a 1,605 96.1 
LO" 7 Lyoey. 30 1,364 0723 


vource: Statistics Canada 


Although there are known to have been some exports, no 
statistics are available. 


Lighting Equipment 


Few published statistics are available relating to the 
Canadian market for lighting equipment. The value for duty of imports 
of portable electronic flash equipment under tariff item 46200-2 
averaged $1.2 million per year, in 1970 and 1971, and would account 
for a large part of the imports of all electronic flash apparatus. 
However, item 46200-2 does not include the usually larger and rel- 
atively expensive electronic flash equipment for use in non-portable 
studio installations (usually cleared under tariff item 46200-1) nor 
continuous lighting equipment of all kinds. Although statistics are 
not available regarding the value of imports of lighting equipment not 
covered by item 46200-2, the available information suggests that total 
imports, valued at the distributor level, inclusive of federal sales 
tax, would be about $3.0 million annually. 


No data are available regarding domestic production. In 1970, 
three companies produced lighting equipment in Canada: Berkey Photo 
(Canada) Limited, Powertronic Equipment Limited (for Technolux Products 
Ltd.) and Foto Engineering Products; in late 1972, only Foto Engineering 
Products was known to produce such equipment in Canada. 


Foto Engineering Products, Fairport Beach, Ontario, produce 
barn doors, light stands, diffuser frames and snoots, boom arms, flood- 
lights and spotlights. This small firm did not reply to a number of 
enquiries made by the Board's staff seeking further information regard- 
ing its operations. At the hearing, the Board was informed that there 
is some Canadian production of light stands, reflectors and possibly 
light bars. This may have been in reference to products made by Fotd 
Engineering Products. The consensus at the hearing was that imports 
supplied almost the total Canadian demand. 
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Berkey Photo (Canada) Limited produced a range of electronic 
flash lighting equipment designed for professional use. The smallest 
unit made by the company was powered by a back-pack; the larger units 
were designed for studio installations. The company informed the 
Board that it had, for a time, also produced continuous lighting. The 
company designed some of its own products including lighting equipment 
for the armed forces specially designed for Canadian climatic con- 
ditions. At the public hearing, the spokesman for the company estimated 
that it supplied over 50 per cent of the market demand at that time for 
electronic flash equipment for professional use, with perhaps 10 per 
cent of the requirements coming from Britain, 30 per cent from the 
United States and 10 per cent from other countries. The parent company 
eventually decided to concentrate production at its plant near New York 
City and all Canadian manufacturing activity was suspended. Recently 
the Canadian plant has resumed production making mainly replacement 
parts for the Canadian designed equipment. 


Electronic flash units with self-contained power supplies, 
for studio use, were produced by Powertronic Equipment Ltd. for 
Technolux Products Ltd., Toronto; this activity was discontinued late 
in 1970 


Imports and Exports: The only available trade statistics relate to 
imports of electronic flash equipment designed to be hand-held or 
mounted on hand-held cameras, including battery-operated self-contained 
power supplies for use therewith, imported under tariff item 46200-2; 
these would include imports of units with battery operated power 
supplies in back-packs which would compete with the smallest unit 
formerly produced by Berkey Photo. The statistics are fragmentary but 
indicate that Japan and the Federal Republic of Germany are the major 
sources of supply. In 1972, imports from Singapore, under the B.P. 
Tariff, entered the market for the first time. 


Table 5-11: Imports of Portable Electronic Flash Equipment 


Average Per Year, 


1970 O77) ey es 1970-72 
EES {6109 $000 Per Cent 
Japan 336 72h 915 659 fice 
West Germany pS) 560 604 eres Sie ye 
yo. a 12s 15 180 - 160 sid igs b 
Singapore ~ - as 51 ees) 
Others 3 3 14 pel recall cae) 
Total 1,025 T, 460 Ta6he” TH45O 100.0 


source: oOtatistics Canada 


Exports of Canadian-made lighting equipment are small; the 
spokesman for Berkey Photo stated that the parent company restricted 
the Canadian subsidiary's market territory to this country. 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


The Items and Their Relative Importance 


The value for duty of imports of ancillary equipment and 
accessories is estimated at approximately $13 million per year, during 
the period 1969 to 1971. (This value excludes imports of parts of 
cameras and projectors for use in manufacturing.) Some $10 million or 
nearly 75 per cent of the imports was entered under ten tariff items 
which were specifically referred to the Board. The remainder was 
entered mainly under items such as 41205-1 (equipment for printing), 
44603-1 (manufactures of iron or steel, n.o.p.), 47600-1 (X-ray equip- 
ment), 62300-1 (carrying cases), and 69605-1 (photographic equipment 
imported for qualified institutions). The ten items which were 
specifically referred to the Board are listed below together with their 
rates of duty (the full text of these items is given in Chapter 1). 


Of the total imports, amounting to $13 million, some 80 per 
cent were dutiable and the balance duty-free, principally under tariff 
item 46235-1 (specified accessories for cameras) and 46245-1(ancillary 
equipment for motion picture producers with studios). The duty 
collected on dutiable goods averaged 14.6 per cent. 


Rates 
Tariff Item and Brief Description Bere M.F.N. Gen. 


6200-1 Photographic instruments, n.o.p. 23 pc. 15 pec. 30 p.c. 
46200-2 Portable electronic flash TOP D: C. 

46205-1 Parts of cameras made in Canada 73 pec. 15 p.c. 30 p.c. 
46210-1 Parts of cameras not made in 


Canada B ysmierrg dss sinter S00D. Cs 
46215-1 Parts & carrying cases for large- 

format cameras Free Free LORoe ee 
46220-1 Parts of movie cameras and blimps, 

producers with studios Free Pree Pee Ce 
46235-1 Named camera accessories Free Free SLOT apie 
46245-1 Ancillary motion picture equip- 

ment Free Free ties ory) 
46305-1 Motion picture projector 

accessories Free rece) (50 Ds Ce 
46315-1 Projection screens Free TORDICHM oumrTC: 


The principal Canadian-made products relevant to this section 
are accessory lenses, slide magazines and screens. During the three- 
year period, 1969 to 1971, imports of lenses under items 46200-L and 
46210-1 accounted for more than three quarters of the total imports 
of accessory and replacement lenses. A large part of the balance was 
entered under other tariff items specifically referred to the Board. 
Accessory or replacement lenses may also be entered under tariff 
items 46205-1, 46215-1 and 46220-1, and under items not specifically 
referred to the Board such as 41205-1, 47600-1 and 69605-1. 
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Slide magazines designed to be mounted on projectors are 
dutiable at 15 p.c. M.F.N., under tariff item 46200-1. Storage trays 
for slides are not considered to be photographic equipment and, if 
made of plastic, are dutiable at 174 p.c. M.F.N., under tariff item 
93907-1, which was not specifically referred to the Board. 


Screens are specifically provided for in tariff item 46315-1. 
More than 99 per cent of the imports, 1969 to 1971 were dutiable at 
LOVp.c.hunder-the-Me run Tariir, 


Electronic flash equipment, designed to be hand-held or 
mounted on hand-held cameras, imported under the M.F.N. Tariff, is 
dutiable at 10 p.c. under tariff item 46200-2; all other imports of 
electronic flash equipment are entered under tariff item 46200-1, at 
rates off25 pice BIPy) a5 pve. 1M. Pins 


A very large proportion, 96.9 per cent of the total of the 
imports of all ancillary equipment and accessories, including products 
entered under items not specifically referred to the Board, was 
entered under the M.F.N. Tariff. Imports under the B.P. Tariff were 
largely from Britain but some also originated in Australia; B.P. 
imports accounted for only three per cent of the total. Imports under 
the General Tariff were negligible. 


The Submissions Presented to the Board 


The General Representations 


Ancillary equipment and accessories were the subject of 
proposals and representations received from Canadian manufacturers, 
importers, distributors and users. In general, the proposals of 
the C.P.T.A. and others sought to broaden the coverage of the photo- 
graphic schedule to include virtually every form of ancillary 
equipment, lighting equipment, attachment or accessory used in 
photography. With few exceptions, free entry was sought under the 
B.P, and M.F.N. Tariffs, and most of the proposals which did not 
request free entry sought reductions in duty, particularly under 
che. MUPLN Tarai. 


The principal proposals for free entry excluded certain 
products such as professional electronic flash equipment, slide 
magazines and accessory lenses, used primarily with cameras and 
projectors designed for amateur use, in order to afford some 
protection to Canadian manufacturers. The proposed removal of duties 
from goods not produced in Canada was designed to reduce the cost of 
products required by those who made their living from photography; 
the proposed reductions in duties (but not to Free) generally applied 
to equipment more likely to be used by hobbyists than by professionals. 


Berkey Photo proposed a schedule under which all photo- 
graphic equipment would be dutiable, with free entry for parts of 
a class or kind not available from Canadian manufacturers and 
remission of the duty on goods not available from Canadian suppliers. 
Because there is very little Canadian production of ancillary equip- 
ment and accessories, the effect of the proposals of Berkey Photo 
would differ little from the others, Berkey Photo'ts proposals were 
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based on the premise that Canadian manufacturers incurred higher 
production costs because of shorter. runs. 


The submissions of the professional still photographers and 
newspaper photographers sought free entry for products used by 
professional photographers on the grounds that they paid consider- 
ably more for the equipment they required because of the existing | 
duties. The proposals of those engaged in the production of pro- 
fessional motion pictures sought to remove the distinction now made 
in the Customs Tariff between producers with studios in Canada and 
others in the industry, including producers without studios, in 
relation to many kinds of expensive professional equipment. The 
effect of this proposal would be to provide free entry for the equip- 
ment regardless of the user. Those supporting this proposal claimed 
that institutional arrangements and the structure of the motion picture 
industry had changed over time, making the existing tariff provisions 
inappropriate. 


One importer sought either the retention of or an increase 
in the existing margins of preference on a number of products which 
are, or might be, imported from Australia. This proposal was said 
to be designed to increase Australian exports to Canada and to 
contribute to some adjustment of Australiats then unfavourable balance 
of trade with Canada. Another importer, who handles products from the 
German Democratic Republic, urged that the rates of duty under the 
General Tariff should be reduced correspondingly on products for which 
the M.F.N. rates were reduced, in order not to jeopardize the company's 
competitive position in the Canadian market. 


Neither Ernst Leitz Canada Limited nor Foto Engineering 
Products made any submission to the Board. The Board was informed 
that Ernst Leitz Canada Limited had agreed to the proposed reductions 
in the duties on lenses. Apart from Berkey Photo, only Powertronic 
Industries Ltd. and Technolux Products Limited opposed the proposed 
reductions in rates of duty. In written submissions the two companies 
claimed that foreign tariffs and non-tariff barriers prevented 
Canadian access to foreign markets and urged that reductions in 
Canadian duties should be effected only if compensating concessions 
were made by foreign countries. Berkey Photo sought to retain or 
enhance the protection it enjoyed on the lighting equipment it then 
manufactured in Canada; this production ceased in 1972. Neither Kodak 
Canada nor Bell & Howell opposed reductions in the duties on slide 
magazines, carrying cases or other accessories of Canadian manufacture. 
The Society of the Plastics Industry, speaking on behalf of its 
members, sought to have parts or components made of plastic dutiable 
at the same rates as unenumerated manufactures of plastics, 15 p.c., 
B.P. and 174 p.c., M.F.N., under tariff item 93907-l. 


As noted, Canadian production of ancillary equipment and 
accessories is very limited and is estimated to account for less than 
ten per cent of the domestic market demand at the distributor level. 
Almost all of the imports of competitive products are under the M.F.N. 
Tart andsaresdutiableatiuratestof 10 \pic., Isa pec... om even, higher. 
Under the B.P. Tariff, most of these are subject to a rate of at least 
2% p.c., although there have been small duty-free imports of screens 
from Australia. 
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In summary, the proposals placed before the Board were for 
free entry or reductions in the existing rates for most ancillary 
equipment and accessories. These proposals were essentially un- 
opposed even in respect of products made in Canada. The main rep— 
resentations in support of free entry or lower rates were based on 
the goods not being available from Canadian producers and the higher 
costs of equipment needed by Canadian professional photographers, film 
editors and others engaged in motion picture production, and hobbyists, 
resulting from the existing duties. 


The Tariff Proposals and Their Implications 


Under the existing tariff items which apply to ancillary 
equipment and accessories, a number of products are specifically 
names; in certain cases they are named only in relation to specified 
users, for example, producers with studios in Canada. Products not 
so named are classified elsewhere in the Customs Tariff under an 
appropriate specific provision if one exists, in the basket item of 
the photographic schedule (46200-1), or in some other appropriate 
basket item. Under many of these other provisions, they are subject 
to considerably higher rates of duty. For example, optical sound 
equipment qualifying for entry under tariff item 46245-1 is free of 
duty under the M.F.N. Tariff; if imported other than by professional 
motion picture producers with studios in Canada, it is dutiable at 
15 p.c., M.F.N. under tariff item 46200-1. Arc lamps for motion 
picture work are Free, B.Pivand Lo poe. (Mor oN. eunder tarit ft atvem 
46305-1; otherwise they are classified under tariff item 44504-1 at 
rates Of bo apsGe 7 ebe bs sand aarp. Coe. Uae 


Because only specifically named products are provided for 
in such items as 46235-1 (camera accessories), 46245-1 (ancillary 
equipment for producers with studios) and NVANeon (motion picture 
accessories), Chere nas) beenvatsveady lgicreaseyimyner value ol 
photographic equipment classified under the basket item 46200-1 and 
the other items of a general nature, as new products not covered by 
more specific provisions of the existing items are introduced. 
Moreover, because the new products are usually dutiable, at 15 per 
cent or more, under these other items, a large percentage of imports 
of technologically advanced equipment has become dutiable at fairly 
substantial rates of duty, over the years, 


Under the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature, goods are classified 
not only according to the wording of the headings themselves, but also 
according to the accompanying rules of interpretation, section notes 
and chapter notes which form an integral part of the Brussels Tariff 
structure. In so far as photographic ancillary equipment and acces— 
sories are concerned, a few products such as lenses, flash apparatus, 
screens, spotlights, and some others are specifically named; other 
products are classified with the lenses, cameras, projectors or other 
goods with which they are to be used, including most attachments to 
cameras such as tripods, filters of various kinds and blimps for 
motion picture cameras, Products which may have more general appli- 
cation, such as lighting equipment other than flash apparatus, are 
classified according to their own nature and not as photographic 
equipment, 
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At the public hearing, virtually all parties represented 
agreed to the adoption of a schedule based on the B.T.N. and saw 
significant advantages in using such an internationally accepted 
system of classification. However, the items proposed to the Board, 
by the C.P.T.A., involved considerable departures from the Brussels 
system of classification, such as the inclusion of lighting equipment 
of all kinds as camera accessories, the classification of slide viewers 
as projector accessories, and the listing of some ancillary equipment, 
such as camera dollies, in an item relating to motion picture process-— 
ing equipment. Departures from the B.T.N. system of classification 
would render it difficult or impossible to use the Nomenclature and 
the Explanatory Notes in establishing the proper classification of the 
goods, 


The Arguments Relating to Protection 


As noted, virtually all of the proposals requested free entry 
for a larger variety of ancillary equipment and accessories; in some 
instances, lower rates instead of free entry were proposed to provide 
some degree of protection for Canadian manufacturers. The main 
reasons advanced in support of these proposals were the lack of Canadian 
production of the equipment under consideration and the dependence of 
those engaged in professional still or motion picture photography on 
imported products. The existing duties on professional equipment was 
claimed to have had an adverse effect on ability of Canadians to 
compete with American commercial photographers in the Canadian market 
by increasing the cost of the equipment and, therefore, requiring a 
substantially larger capital investment in Canada than in the United 
otates, 


Apart from lenses and slide magazines, Canadian manufacture 
of ancillary equipment and accessories is very limited. Most of the 
Canadian manufacturers are very small companies or have their major 
manufacturing activities in other product lines. 


Some of the products which are or have been made in Canada, 
such as carrying cases, wrist straps and camera grips, are designed 
for particular models or lines of cameras and are usually produced 
‘by or for the manufacturer of the camera in the country of origin of 
the camera; the very limited Canadian production of the types of 
cameras with which such accessories are used seriously limits the 
potential demand for these goods. The Canadian production of camera 
grips and carrying cases for certain imported cameras marketed in 
Canada by Bell & Howell appears to have been an unusual circumstance, 


The establishment in Canada by Leitz of a plant to produce 
a very specialized line of high-priced lenses was not brought about 
primarily by economic considerations and international political 
considerations appear to have been an important factor; it was es-— 
tablished using imported skilled labour and is oriented towards pro- 
duction of lenses for export and defence contracts, Its sales of 
lenses in the domestic market are very small and its products are 
competitive only with a very few imported lenses designed to fit the 
parent company's cameras; apparently Leitz was not concerned with 
competition from these in the Canadian market. 
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Canadian production of ancillary equipment and accessories 
appears to have developed without any apparent pattern, It has 
evolved because companies were manufacturing related products requiring 
Similar equipment or skills as in the case of projection screens; 
because of unusual circumstances such as in the case of lenses, or 
because a company sought out additional markets or was approached by 
Canadian photographic equipment manufacturers, as in the case of the 
camera cases, camera grips and wrist straps. The manufacture of slide 
magazines appears to have been undertaken because of the large domestic 
demand for certain kinds, 


The development of equipment incorporating new technology or 
innovations, or the manufacture of products considered to be unique by 
purchasers, would give a Canadian producer a significant advantage. 
The latter appears to account for the export of Canadian-made lenses 
to the United States, in, spite ofthe 12.5 p.c. duty, which applies to 
them. However, as indicated above, this plant was established in 
Canada more for (international) political than. for economic reasons. 


The development in Canada of new or unique products would not 
necessarily lead to manufacture in this country. The Canadian domestic 
market is not large enough to support the manufacture of particular 
products in this area, and to be successful, a producer would need 
access to export markets, particularly to the worldts largest market for 
photographic equipment, in the United States. However, United States 
manufacturers are protected by tariffs ranging from 4.5. p.c. on light 
meters to 12.5 p.c..on, most other products. Therefore, as regards an- 
cillary equipment and accessories, the establishment of a plant in the 
United States gives a manufacturer the advantage of both the American 
tariff and freight costs in meeting competition from Japan-or the 
Federal Republic of Germany; it also places him in a better position 
(than a Canadian producer) with respect to other American manufacturers 
of competitive or substitutable products. Technolux Products Ltd., an 
innovator of professional electronic flash equipment with self-contained 
power supplies and controls, moved its operations to the United States 
and discontinued production in Canada; the American tariff on the kind 
of goods made by Technolux is 5.5 per cent, as opposed to the Canadian 
rate, ofa 5p. Cc. aust. Nea npparently. thesexietencesolsaymch larger 
demand in the United States was a much greater attraction than the 
much higher protection available in the smaller Canadian market. 


A large proportion of the imports of ancillary equipment and 
accessories is dutiable and such protection for Canadian manufacturers 
has, been:available. for a long time. in its earlier references on 
photographic equipment, the Board set low rates or recommended free 
entry for products not produced in Canada, on the basis of the needs 
of Canadian professional photographers or of those concerned with 
producing motion pictures in Canada, The dominance of a few countries, 
such as the United States, the Federal Republic of Germany and Japan, 
as suppliers of such equipment, suggests a high degree of international 
specialization in this area. 


The cash cost to Canadian consumers of the duties on an- 
cillary equipment and accessories is much higher than the estimated 
$1.5 million per year collected in duties, during the period 1969 to 
1971, because the cost of the duty is enhanced by the federal sales 
tax and the mark-ups on the duty—paid value of imports. The cost of 
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Canadian-made goods would be enhanced by pricing up to the tariff. 

It is estimated that at the distributor's selling price level, this 
adds nearly $2.5 million to the cost to Canadian purchasers; at least 
another $0.9 million would probably be added to the cost to Canadian 
consumers at the retail level. The approximately $3.4 million of 
additional cost, arising out of the existing duties, is perhaps more 
than twice the estimated value of shipments of Canadian produced an- 
cillary equipment and accessories to the domestic market during the 
1969 to 1971 period. The estimated effect of the existing duties on 
the income of Canadian manufacturers from sales to the domestic market, 
ithe cash benefit they derive from the tarify, would be of the order of 
Piumesper centeol Lhe cash cosh.of ule duties’ as calculated above. 


Many different kinds of equipment and apparatus now used as 
ancillary equipment and accessories were unknown at the time the 
tariff items which specify particular kinds were introduced into the 
Customs Tariff. The new kinds of equipment frequently incorporate 
advanced technology and a variety of innovations relating to the many 
changes which have occurred in the fields of still and motion picture 
photography. However, because these generally technologically- 
advanced types of products were not included by name in the existing 
duty-free items, they are provided for in such general items as 
46200-1 and 1603-1 woich have Mf... tates of 15 p.c. and l/s psc. 
respectively. 


At though the exisling duties increase the cost of certain 
kinds of goods to Canadian purchasers such as professional photo- 
graphers, motion picture producers without studios, film editors and 
also hobbyists, Canadian manufacturers derive little benefit from their 
existence, Moreover, the existence of duties on these kinds of photo- 
Braphic equipment for a very long period of time has had little effect 
in stimulating Canadian production of such goods. The very small 
output and variety of ancillary equipment and accessories manufactured 
in Canada, and the lack of a pattern to suggest the circumstances which 
can lead to viable Canadian production, make it virtually impossible 
Uoeaualyee.thesprospectS ior preater production in Canada. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC FLASH BULBS AND FLASHCUBES 


Flash bulbs and lamps for use in photography are sold either 
as single units or in groups encased in plastic. - Four bulbs designed 
to be used in succession, encased, constitute a flashcube. ‘Hlectronic 
flash equipment does not use flash bulbs; it is dealt with earlier in 
this Chapter. 


Two kinds of flashcubes are used with inexpensive still 
picture cameras, The earlier type was discharged electrically by. 
batteries. The newer type, introduced in 1970, is ignited mechani- 


Sci 2ais popularity is growing and it is replacing the electrically- 


ignited flashcube and the flash bulb. A very new form of flash, 
electrically—ignited, designed to be used with a Jelly ag egene ss 
camera, contains ten flash bulbs arranged in two rows of five. 
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Flash bulbs or Lamps, when imported, are dutiable at rates 
oft pice Bek. 2and: 20" p cee. Ren uncer itart tig bem dea Ohad ae whic 
was not specifically referred to the Board. The M.F.N. rate was 
temporarily reduced to 15 p.c. in the February 19, 1973 Budget. 


When imported, mechanically-ignited flashcubes are clas-— 
sified under the basket item of the photographic schedule, tariff item 
b6200—lievab vabesroti2aip. icc BaPh mwandsloapsc yen iINe ike 
electrically—ignited type, including the new product containing ten 
bulbs, would be classified under item 44524-1, which was not specifi- 
eadshy: referred, to, ther Board, atiwates, oid p. c.51.8.F. vend 175 ay ees 
MOF N. 


No data are available concerning mechanically—ignited flash- 
cubes. Figures on domestic shipments and imports include flash bulbs 
and both electrically- and mechanically-ignited flashcubes. All these 
goods are designed essentially for the same purpose and the data which 
follow relate to all of them collectively. Based on the estimated 
landed cost of imports and the reported value of Canadian shipments, 
the domestic market absorbed an annual average of 135 million flash 
bulbs and flashcubes of all kinds, valued at $10.8 million, in the 
years 1969 and 1970. 


The table which follows shows the relative importance of 
imports and of shipments of all photoflash bulbs and flashcubes by 
Canadian manufacturers. The estimated value of imports includes the 
cost of duty and the estimated cost of freight, but excludes federal 
sales tax, to make the value of imports shown comparable to the value 
of Canadian shipments. 


Table 5-L2: The Canadian Market for Photoflash Bulbs and Cubes, 
Selected Years 1964-72 


Domestic Shipments Total % Domestic 
Year Miniature Other Lobad Imports Market OlelotaL 
percent 
- thousand units - 
196k, 60,656 es Sonne in phone, Urol i Re oe 98.0 
1966 92305 uOZ505 1O3.,208 2,076 105,284 98.0 
1968 LL 386 ta BZe Lig helo Ly bee ie oo 94.26 
1969 2 GOO2 GO 26)o MLSS e660 6,719 1995) se 
1970 Oa pkoe A HOe ae oes I Wig vated, L297, 090 88.8 
1971 eo) 20,303 DBR 6<3 Py LOM MBO S35 Of 
L972 ee sie ale LOLS ae oe 
- thousand dollars - 
1964 h. .320 1,132 5452 103 5555 98.1 
1966 (aphee 857 8,045 203 8,248 ame" 
1968 9,260 649 95909 1.66 SUB SY Cs, ype 
1969 By 12 5OL, 10,301 AMS LO)>'749 rere) 
1970 8,009 i 62k 9,630 ig ok 10,861 88.7 
1971 7,207 1 $361 8,571 1.96 9,067 94.5 
UO fe ane ate eh NALS A ae oe 


Source: Statistics Canada 
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Until 1970, Canadian producers accounted for more than 94 
per cent of the numbers and more than 95 per cent of the value of all 
photoflash bulbs and cubes sold in Canada. The somewhat larger 
proportion of imports in 1970 reflects the introduction of the 
mechanically-ignited flashcube in that year; it was not produced in 
Canada until about the end of 1970. The increased imports ney ai (2 
probably reflected an over-all increase in demand; however, domestic 
shipments for 1972 are not available. It is evident thao Canadian 
producers dominate the market for photoflash bulbs including cubes 
(Table 5-12). 


The Canadian producers of flash bulbs and cubes also produce 
projection bulbs and other photographic lamps; these are much more 
expensive than most types of photoflash bulbs, The Canadian manu- 
facturers hold more than 50 per cent of the market for these products. 
At the public hearing, the spokesman for Canadian General Electric 
(C,G.E.) indicated that his company imports photographic bulbs when 
the demand for a particular kind is not sufficient to justify manu- 
facture in Canada and that it sometimes exports to its parent company 
No export statistics are available. 


Photographic bulbs are produced in Canada by Canadian General 
Blectric Company Limited, Westinghouse Canada Limited and G.T.E. 
Sylvania (Canada) Limited; only Sylvania produces the mechanically- 
ignited flashcubes. All three companies are subsidiaries of American 
firms which also produce photographic bulbs. Sylvania'ts parent company 
developed the mechanically-—ignited flashcube and, at least until 
recently, was the only producer of that product in the United States, 


Photoflash lamps and cubes are imported almost entirely from 
the United States, The Netherlands and Britain, with much smaller 
imports from the Federal Republic of Germany and other countries, In 
the years 1969 and 1971, imports under the B.P. Tariff constituted less 
than 10 per cent of the total and there were no imports under the 
General Tariff. Table 5-13 excludes imports in 1970 because of the 
unusually large increase in imports in that year, arising out of the 
introduction of the mechanically-ignited flashcube. 


Table 5-13: Average Annual Imports of Photoflash Bulbs 
and Cubes, by Origin, 1969 and 1971 


Quantity Value Per Cent of Total 


'000 units $1000 Quantity Value 
perscen. 

Tove lhe Pe pen 29 9.8 ied 
Total Mer en; L,, 883 363 90.2 O2eL 
POtal, V)scountries Sey ilin 392 100.0 LOE 
U.K. el oy 8.9 6.8 

UeoeAs o, 078 28h 56.8 7296 
Netherlands aoe 67 30.6 17.2 

West Germany 113 1 pal is 


source: Statistics Canada 
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Asi mporns ry ae oe totalling 14.0 million units valued, 
f.o.b. country of origin, at $938,000, were from the United States, 
The Netherlands, Japan and the Federal Republic of Germany. The United 
States alone accounted for the increase, supplying 13. 66 million units, 
valued at $925, 000. This accounted for ov. 4 per cent of the quantity 
imported and for 98.6 per cent of the value of imports. Almost the 
entire balance was from The Netherlands, 


Tariff Considerations 


The rates of duty which apply to importations of photographic 
flash bulbs and cubes are as follows: 


Tariff Item Product Des MF N. © General 
4450,;-1 Flash bulbs eaten lnDOMol cM auisanoNcs 


bn o2haL Electrically-ignited 
flashcubes Le elke. 174 jeer BO Decs 


46200=1 Mechanically—ignited 
flashcubes 2a pets PLS, 8 BO gece 


(a) Temporarity reduced "ho [5 pic. an! the fepruary 19. 17 /sobudgeu. 


Neither tariff item 44504-1 nor 44524-1 was specifically referred to 
the Board; item 46200-1 was referred to the Board in so far as it 
relates to photographic equipment. 


Canadian General Electric, a manufacturer of photographic 
bulbs and electrically-ignited flashcubes in Canada, pointed out that 
their products are classified under tariff items not specifically 
referred to the Board and urged that the existing tariff treatment for 
these should be maintained. As a potential producer of the 
mechanically-—ignited flashcubes, the company felt that the present 
rates for these were also appropriate. By letter, Westinghouse Canada 
concurred,in.this. submission. 


In correspondence with the Board, subsequent to the hearing, 
Sylvania urged the retention of the present tariff treatment of 
photographic bulbs and electrically—ignited flashcubes. As the sole 
producer of the mechanically—ignited flashcubes, the company felt 
that these should be subject to the same rates of duty as the 
electrically-ignited cubes. None of these companies put forward any 
evidence as to the need for the existing or any other rates of duty in 
respect of any of the goods, nor did they provide any information or 
argument in support of their proposals. 


The discussion of these goods, at the hearing, was extremely 
limited. When it was drawn to the attention of the spokesman of the 
C.P.T.A. that mechanically—ignited flashcubes are imported under a 
tariff item specifically referred to the Board, he indicated that, in | 
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his opinion, they would continue to be covered by whatever residual 
item applied to photographic equipment. 


Under the existing tariff, the Canadian manufacturers hold a 
very large share of the market for photoflash bulbs and cubes, about 
95 per cent in most. years. The drop in imports in 1971 indicates that 
domestically—produced mechanically-ignited cubes displaced imports 
when Canadian-made cubes became available. As 0.G.E. suggested, the 
imports may consist largely of special types of photoflash bulbs not 
available from Canadian production. 


The principal rates applicable to photographic bulbs and 
cubes of all kinds are those under the M.F.N. Tariff. About 90 per 
eent of “the numbers and 93 per cent of the value, of imports of 
photoflash lamps, are entered at M.F.N. rates; an even larger pro- 
portion of the imports of other kinds of photographic bulbs are 
entered under the MF sN. Tarifi. 


The provisions of the B.T.N. respecting photoflash bulbs and 
cubes are currently under review by the Customs Co-operation Council 
in Brussels. At present, the mechanically—ignited flashcubes are 
classified in heading 90.07 together with still picture cameras and 
photographic flashlight apparatus. Flash bulbs, electrically—ignited 
flashcubes and all other photographic lamps are included with other 
electric lamps or bulbs in heading 85.20. Consideration is being 
given to the transfer of electrically—ignited flashcubes and single 
flash bulbssused in photography, to heading 90.0/. lf this were=done 
all flashcubes and all single flash photographic bulbs’ would be 
elassitied in heading: 90.07. 


SLIDES, FILMSTRIPS AND MICROFILMS 


The only exposed, processed films covered by a tariff item 
specifically referred to the Board are the slides and filmstrips of 
tariff item 46300-1. This provision is understood to cover finished 
Sages ba strips tandemicnotiims, readyvaton pro jecuuonm,) not. ‘covered 
moreispeciiically iby any other tarilivitvem:  wlihese foods, ofcourse’, 
are not photographic equipment, but rather end-products of industries 
using such equipment. 


No information is available regarding Canadian production 
nor the size and distribution of the Canadian market for exposed 
slides, filmstrips and microfilms, but it is probable that a sub- 
stantial proportion of the sales are for educational or research pur- 
poses, to schools, colleges and universities. These sales would ex- 
clude slides processed for photographers who purchased unexposed film 
and paid for the processing as part of the price of the film; they 
would also exclude microfilms made by institutions, companies and 
Ovners for their own use. 


In recent: years, there has been a rapid development of the 
simultaneous publication of books and other documents both in 
conventional printed form and in the form of microfilm, usually micro- 
fiche. All American Government publications are now available in both 
forms and at least one Canadian publisher has published all its books 
in both forms since 1970. The microfiche version is ordinarily much 
cheaper than the conventional printed form and can be distributed more 
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cheaply. The important advantages of microfiche include ease of re- 
trieval in conjunction with a computer, the tremendous reduction of 
storage space relative to filing of original documents and books, the 
ease and low cost of reproducing microfiche and the low cost of mailing, 
for example, by a large research library to a researcher in another 
city or country. While its uses are limited to those with microfiche 
readers, such as educational and research institutions, libraries and 
large firms, it represents a convenient substitute for some convention- 
al publications which may, in time, have a considerable effect on the 
printing industry. 


Imports of exposed photographic films and plates, with the 
exception of motion picture film sold to the consignee, are classified 
in one commodity class. In the three-year period 1969 to 1971, total 
annual imports of such films and plates averaged $5, Bema Lon; of this 
total, $4.9 million, or 93.2 per cent came from the United States. 
Imports in/ 1972 amounted to $5.3 million; of which $4.8 million, 91.1 
per cent, came from the United States. Only a small part of these 
imports entered under tariff item 16300-1, but the increasing use of 
simultaneous publication of books and other documents on microfiche 
may lead to future increases in imports of microfilms under this item. 


Microfilm is also being used increasingly as a medium.for 
recording computer output. Transfers of data between officers of the 
same company or between companies, by this method, could lead to an 
increase in the domestic use of microfilm and increased imports of 
recorded microfilms. 


Tariff Considerations 


Slides, filmstrips and microfilms, of specific types or for 
specific purposes, are accorded free entry under all Tariffs under a 
number of items, the relevant parts of which are reproduced below. 


NO5Sl5—L" Vo, "stil pioture films’ megative or positive... 
all the foregoing being news features or recordings 
of current events 


"69530-l ... filmstrips ... for deposit as archives and for 
exhibition without commercial purpose, under such 
regulations as the Minister may prescribe 


"69605el ... filmstrips, microfilms, slides and other photo- 
graphic reproductions ... All the foregoing when 
for the use of any society or institution incorporated 
or established solely for religious, educational, 
scientific or literary purposes, or for the encourage- 
ment of the fine arts (namely architecture, sculpture, 
painting, engraving and music), or for the use of any 
public hospital, public library, public museun, 
university, college, academy, school or seminary of 
learning in Canada and not for sale or rental unless 
to those mentioned herein, under such regulations as 
the Minister may prescribe 
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"69615=1 ... slides and slide films, positive or negative ... 
All the foregoing when certified by the Government 
or by a recognized representative authority of the 
Goverrment of the country of production or by an 
appropriate representative of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
as being of an international educational, scientific 
or cultural character; Under such regulations as the. 
Minister may prescribett 


Slides and filmstrips may also be imported under a number of 
other tariff items, under appropriate circumstances, The residual 
provision is in item 46300-1, the only relevant item referred 
specifically to the Board, which has rates of Free, B.P., 15 p.c., 
MVF.N. and 25 p.c., General. The item is worded: 


"1.6300—1 Still picture projectors, and slides and film strips 
therefor, on,o.p." 


In the Brussels Nomenclature, all slides, film strips, and 
microfilms, exposed and developed, would be in heading 37.05, regard— 
less of use. The heading of course, can be sub-divided for tariff 
or statistical purposes, 


There was virtually no discussion of the slides and filmstrips 
of tariff item 46300-1 at the public hearing. Only one proposal 
placed before the Board made any mention of these goods; Kodak Canada 
Limited suggested that a new tariff item be inserted in the "657 
series", which applies to other exposed films, to "provide for enery. 
of slides andyciinstripsyat, Boks bree. MoE: N., 5 Dace General, 

Beep. cs sbnesexistingerates, ol) duty. Although the company processes 
slides, Kodak did not advance arguments regarding the appropriateness 
of these or any other rates of duties. 


Although the matter was not discussed at the public hearing, 
the Board was informed of certain anomalous situations which can arise 
in the administration of the existing items. With the exception of 
the still projectors, the goods of item 46300-1 are free of duty and 
sales tax under tariff item 69605-1, when imported by institutions © 
of learning but, when imported by individual scholars, they are 
dutiable at the rates of item 46300-1. As a result, a scholar who 
required reproductions of paintings, rare manuscripts, technical 
books, or similar material for research purposes would be, required 
to pay duty and sales tax unless an institution of learning acquired 
these for his use. It was also brought to the Boardts attention that, 
although the books and periodicals described in items 17305-1 and 
18405-1 could be entered free of duty, microfilm reproductions of them 
may be dutiable under item 46300-1, 


As the above indicates, the filmstrips, slides and microfilms, 
described by item 46300-1, may include a substantial amount of 
educational and research material. However, the item also provides 
for such goods as slides, filmstrips and microfilms imported by 
businesses and manufacturers for promotional purposes, finished slides 
sold to tourists, filmstrips for use in the stereoscopic viewers 
frequently used by children and microfiche versions of all kinds of 
books and documents, 
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CHAPTER 6: EQUIPMENT FOR MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


The Canadian Customs Tariff has provided for free entry for 
a variety of photographic equipment used in the production of motion 
pictures in Canada since 1937. Since its inception, this special 
treatment has been restricted to "professional motion picture producers 
having studios in Canada equipped for motion picture production". Over 
time, the two relevant tariff items, 46220-1 and 462/5~-1, have been 
expanded to include more equipment. Initially, free entry was limited 
to imports of 35 mm. motion picture cameras; in 1952, the specification 
of film size was removed and all motion picture cameras imported by 
@Walii ved. producers could be envered, free af duty; im.1955,. optical 
sound equipment, dollies and other mobile mounting units for motion 
picture cameras, booms for microphones, and editing equipment were 
added to the list of duty-free equipment; and, in 1962, magnetic sound 
equipment and camera blimps were added. 


The provision for duty-free entry of certain motion picture 
equipment was designed to encourage the Canadian motion picture in- 
dustry by reducing the cost of the equipment required for shooting and 
editing motion picture films and for recording and processing the 
sound tracks for films. Most of the equipment had to be imported and 
duty-free entry reduced the capital costs of the producers without 
affecting the market for products manufactured in Canada. 


In wording the item it recommended in 1937, the Tariff Board 
was concerned that foreign film producers could shoot films in Canada 
with cameras entered free of duty, with little or no use of Canadian 
talent or labour, and that they would then process these films abroad. 


However, the motion picture industry has changed greatly 
since 1937 and it is no longer necessary for a motion picture producer 
to own a studio, nor any equipment, in order to produce motion pictures. 
The changes in the structure of the industry were the result of tech- 
nological advances, innovation in making films, rising costs, and 
changes in the size and kinds of audiences served. Improvements in 
the quality of the equipment and the film materials decreased the 
dependence on studios, and made it possible for an increasing propor-— 
tion of motion pictures to be made on location. 


These developments led to the emergence of independent 
producers who rented studio space and equipment, hired the skilled 
personnel they needed, and paid for the services of editors, tech- 
nicians, film processing laboratories, sound studios and optical 
effects studios. During the 1960's, the demand for motion pictures 
for television broadcasts reinforced the demand for such specialized 
services. 


The growth of the television industry and the development of 
improved videotape equipment affected motion picture production in 
other ways as well. Telecasts, for example, did not require conven- 
tional, 35 mm. film materials; 16 mm. and even the smaller, super 8 mm. 
films, were quite adequate for television. More importantly, motion 
picture films for telecasting could be made directly on videotape, and 
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the production of motion pictures no longer depended only on conven- 
tional film materials. Indeed, for many broadcasting purposes, video- 
tape was much superior to the older materials because it was auto-— 
matically 'processed" simultaneously with the shooting and was 
immediately available for transmission and the familiar "instant 


replay". 


The use of videotape was not limited to the production of 
motion pictures for telecasting. Conventional film prints can be made 
from videotape and, by 1971, occasional producers were using videotape 
in preference to conventional film to make the original shots of 
feature films, and growing numbers of feature films were being made 
specifically for television, using videotape for shooting. The cost 
of shooting on location with a large crew of highly—paid technical 
staff, actors and actresses, is very high and the use of videotape 
' permits the immediate retake of a scene which has failed to achieve 
Lhe desired vetfecte it ‘ordinary film als, used ab musi itso ber pros 
cessed, usually at some distance from the shooting site, with rushes 
available the following day at the earliest. Such a delay may be very 
costly if light and weather conditions change in the interval. 


Thus, the motion picture producer who shoots an entire film 
in a studio, for whom items 46220~-1 and 46245-1 were intended, is 
almost an anachronism; most producers shoot part of the footage in 
studios and part on location. "Professional motion picture producers 
having studios in Canada equipped for motion—picture production", the 
wording used in items 46220-1 and 4625-1, frequently rent out their 
studios and are generally active in providing facilities and services 
to others, on a fee or rental basis. 


MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Five principal steps are involved in making a motion picture 
on conventional film materials: shooting, developing and printing, 
editing, finishing, and making prints carrying both images and sound. 
Videotape is handled like conventional film but requires no developing 
and printing before editing. A videotaped film may be reproduced on 
conventional film for editing or storage; conventional film is repro— 
duced on videotape for telecasting. 


During the shooting of a motion picture, the sound is 
recorded on magnetic tape using a separate, specially designed tape 
recorder. In the earlier stages of processing, the sound and the 
images are dealt with separately. The exposed film is sent to a pro- 
cessor for developing and printing. For a feature film, as much as 
180,000 feet of film may be exposed and less than 30,000 feet printed; 
the final product, the feature film released for exhibition, consists 
of approximately 10,000 feet of 35 mm. film, with a running time of 
90 minutes. While the film is being developed and printed, a sound 
studio makes a sound track from the magnetic tape, on sound film having 
sprocket holes along one edge in order that the sound may be capable 
of being synchronized, exactly, with the images made on film of the 
corresponding width. 
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An editor, who may also be the director or producer, 
examines the prints and selects those parts which are to be retained. 
The editor, director and often, also the producer, continue the pro- 
cess of editing and cutting until the film is of the required quality 
and duration. During this process, decisions are usually made regard- 
ing background misic, special sound effects and visual effects which 
are to be added. 


The edited final print is now ready for synchronization of 
the dialogue and sound with the images, and the addition of optical 
and sound effects, including the musical score. Optical effects may 
be created by simultaneously filming a projected background and live 
actors, and variations of this and other techniques. Special screens 
and projectors are required for these purposes. 


The sound portion of the completed film consists of three 
separate sound tracks: one track carries all of the dialogue, one the 
special sound effects, and one the musical score. Defects in the 
dialogue or narration can be corrected at this stage. Each track is 
synchronized with the images on the film and with each other. The 
finishing stage results in a master film from which additional masters 
or copies for distribution are printed. A master film is in fact two 
separate films, one of which carries the images and the other the 
sound tracks. Only the copies for exhibition carry both the images 
and sound on the same film base. 


The final step involves making prints for distribution, 
usually by means of an automated contact process. Several prints are 
ordinarily made for showing in a number of locations at the same time, 
and the process requires expensive equipment capable of reproducing 
copies from the master film rapidly and automatically. 


The above is a very condensed outline of how a motion picture 
film is made; the actual process is much more complicated and involves 
the participation of highly skilled experts and the use of complex 
equipment and controls. 


Two elements are involved in the finished film: the images 
and the sound and, as the above indicates, each is processed sepa- 
rately and each requires specialized skills and equipment. 


The following text, taken from the 1937 report by the Tariff 
Board on "Motion Picture and Sound Equipment", provides an accurate 
description of motion picture production in Canada into the late 1960's. 


"The motion picture industry in Canada is not: well 
developed at least so far as the production of feature 
full-length films is concerned. The chief activity at 
the moment is directed to the production of educational, 
news, sales promotional, advertising, and industrial 
pictures." 


Indeed, 1969 was the first year in which feature films were produced 
in Canada in any quantity, apparently largely with financial assist— 
ance provided by the Canadian Film Development Corporation (C.F.D.C.). 
Between January 1969 and July 1971, the C.F.D.C. provided financial 
assistance for 45 feature films. 
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The effect of television on the output of the motion picture 
industry is clear from Table 6-1. However, although television 
appears to have created a large additional demand, mainly for commer— 
cials, it appears to have displaced some "other" kinds of films 
previously made for showing in movie theatres. 


Table 6-1: Motion Picture Production‘? in Canada, by 
Main Types, Selected Years, 1952-70 


Made for Television All Other 
Enter— Total 


Commer— Docu- epee Feature (c) TV & 
Meseeeeloy Pee eee ment Total Films Shorts Other Total Other 


- number —_ _ number - 
1952 ake 13h eh 3 U3 IER ROM TA OMe (Agen! 
TOSS. ole 3a 385 338 por at 17 Dey eA A Se 8 SSG 


1907 yl Ok 123 365 2,652 30 2,662 2,692 5,3h4 


1962 2,695 Dl 437 3 509 a i 37893 1 J00L au 
1903 6 non De3 380 L067 1 27 3/29 3,105 (832 
1966 3,167 DLT 106 3,820 6 Ah Ms DOP ye tee 07 
1967 3,084 614 988 1, 686 ui 1,0 CIEE AN D0) WE 
1968 2,791 598 648 1, 037 7 28 3,753 3,788 7,825 
1969 3289 ehh LOL 3,937 17 ppl 1,422 1,492 5,h29 
1970 2,822 207 Cae 3 , 406 25 60 1,402 1,487 4,893 


(a) By private industry and government 

(b) Before 1963, included in "other"; includes TV newsreels and infor-— 
mational subjects 

(c) Includes industrial films, newsreels, trailers, titles, filmstrips, 
etc. 


Source: ‘Statistics Canaca 


The statistics in Table 6-1 cover the operations of private 
firms as well as of provincial and federal government agencies which 
produce a large variety of motion picture films in the promotion of 
tourism, education, instruction, and entertainment. Although the 
number of films made by each sector is published, the figures are not 
very useful because television commercials of less than two minutes 
duration have the same weight in the published statistics as theat— 
rical shorts with a running time of up to 60 minutes, or feature 
films running 60 minutes or longer. The television commercials are 
made almosu entirely by private industry; in contrast, ten of the 25 
feature films reported in 1970 were made by government agencies. 


A peak in the number of motion pictures was reached in 1967, 
the year of Canada's Centennial and Expo 67, and the number of films 
made declined very sharply after 1967. Only 4,893 films were made in 
1970 compared with 8,995 in 1967. The decline was particularly large 
in the case of non—television films, whose number declined by nearly 
two-thirds between 1967 and 1970. However, as noted above, the number 
of subjects filmed, of itself, may be a poor indication of actual 
developments. 
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Table 6-2 gives the running time of films shot in Canada 
during the period 1954 to 1970. A given length of 16 mm. film would 
run about 25 times as long as a corresponding length of 35 mm. film 
and approximately one-half as long as a similar footage of 8 mm. film; 
these relationships were used in constructing the table. 


Table 6-2: Films Produced and Printed in Canada by Private 
Industry and Government Agencies, in Terms of 


Running Time, Selected Years, 1954-70 


. Viewing Time 
8 MM e al MM e (a) oD mM e 


tes) 
O 
(cam 
P, 


~ '0OO0O minutes 


195k am 5004 276.5 816.9 
1957 we 1:,362%2 303.1 1,665.3 
1959 os 1,550.7 2353 1,786.0 
1961 a Pi ous bab 252.6 226987 
1963 ¥ Bn oogs]: 196.4, 2495.5 
1965 oe AyoNe 2379 Zo 12 00 
1966 AS 2502 LSS Soh sl: 
1967 es 2,650.5 161.7 Oeei oe 1 
1968 i 3652.2 14,320 337953 
1969 260.4, 2,688.5 152.2 aeonet 
1970 177.2 Pasco 196.9 2,932.3 


(a) Converted on basis of 1,000 ft. of 8 mm. = 50.0 minutes, of 16 mn. 
= 27.8 minutes, and of 35 mm. = 11.1 minutes 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data 


A comparison of the trends in Tables 6-1 and 6-2 indicates 
that, although the number of films declined very sharply after 1967, 
the total running time of the films produced and printed in Canada 
continued to increase after 1967 and was slightly larger in 1970 than 
in 1967. 


As would be expected, employment and income resulting from 
film-making and processing reflected the increased demand for filmed 
material made for television transmission. The sharp rise in the 
number of firms engaged in these activities and in the salaries and 
wages paid by them also reflect the growth of Canadian film-making and 
processing (Table 6-3). Between 1962 and 1970 the number of firms and 
employees both increased by nearly 50 per cent; salaries and wages more 
than doubled; and production revenues and income from the processing 
of films almost trebled. 
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Table 6-3: Summary Statistics of Canadian Motion Picture 
Production (Private Industry) Selected Years, 


: 1962-72 ' 


Gross Revenues 


No. of Printing 
No. of _ Employees Salaries Produc— and (a) 
Firms Total Per Firm & Wages _ tion Laboratory Total 
NOe — nose — $' 000 - $'000 - 
1962 76 10S mR IAS, 3,729 jee By 7467 12, 109 
1963 69 9h9 13.8 3,812 7,768 3929 1A,445 
1964 fgk ypeis Arye 4,356 71905 4,351 12,694 
1965 7h 891 12.0 4,687 8,640 4543 14,257 
1966 82 Shy 1125 4,853 11,458 DSL 17,944 
1967 93 1,161 12.5 6 ,669 14,475 7546 2a3t22 
1968 95 1,186 ee opi HEWS 16 ,060 9,917 26 ,902 
1969 89 L227 13.8 7,680 15,248 10,190 26 ,865 
IGOR tle ous L250 8,697 20,748 12a bOd: 34,,062 
LGiony. wea oo ee ws A a fh 
Toe SO tbo.) ey Oy foe ots 22,877 122582) ple 36 hee 


fa) Includes other revenue 
b) As of the last complete week of September, or the closest pay 
period thereto; not directly comparable with preceding years 


source: Statistics Canaca 


Table 6-3 applies to the operations of private firms engaged 
in producing and processing motion picture films in Canada and sets 
out the gross revenues obtained from motion picture production in 
Canada, including income from the rental of Canadian-made films. It 
includes both producers with and without studios, and all laboratories 
providing sound, visual effects and processing services. It should be 
noted that the number of employees and the wages and salaries paid 
would be very much larger if the operations of government agencies 
were included in the table. 


Complete statistics are not available regarding motion 
picture) production in’ the’ public sector, for example, by federal and 
provincial agencies or educational authorities. 


The number of employees per firm and the gross revenue per 
firm probably vary considerably, within the industry, so that average 
figures are not very meaningful. Im any event, in 1972, the latest 
year for which data are available, the average gross revenue per firm 
from film production and processing was $242,700 and the average 
number of employees was 7.7. The revenue per firm has been increas— 
ing steadily in the same period, from $148,300 in 1961 to $242,700 in 
1972. 


Three factors in the recent expansion of the industry 
deserve special mention; these are: Expo 67, the regulations of the 
Canadian Radio-Television Commission (C.R.T.C.) regarding "Canadian 
content" of television programming, and the activities of the Canadian 
Film Development Corporation (C.F.D.C.). 
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Expo 67 provided a showcase for Canadian talent and tech-— 
nical resources and resulted in the widespread recognition of Canadian 
Capabilities in these respects, at a time when many American producers 
were going outside the United States to make films. 


However, the more obvious and more direct stimulants of 
motion picture production in Canada have been the rulings of the 
C.R.T.C. regarding the minimum Canadian content of television program- 
ming, and the financial assistance of the C.F.D.C. for the production 
of feature films in Canada. 


The 1970-71 annual report of the C.F.D.C. states that: 


"In three years, the ... Corporation has made substantial 
progress in fulfilling its role as defined in the CFDC Act. 
A $12 million feature film industry in Canada has come into 
existence with the Corporation itself committing $4 million 
in 44 feature films." (Page 4) 


The report also notes that: 


"With theatre attendance steadily dropping and the cinema 
becoming less and less a form of mass entertainment, the 
Corporation and Canadian Producers must turn their attention 
more towards television where feature films now form the 
bulk of prime time programming." (Page 7). 


The figures in Table 6-1 confirm the importance of shorter 
films for television programming. It is in connection with the use 
of motion picture films in telecasting that the "Canadian content" 
regulations of the C.R.T.C. are important. 


The regulations, effective October 1, 1970, provided for a 
gradual increase in the Canadian content of television and radio pro- 
gramming, over a period of time. After October 1, 1972, they required 
that Canadian television programs, as defined by the Commission, would 
account for at least 60 per cent of the programming time between 6.00 
aeme and midnight and that this proportion would also apply to the 
prime time period between 6.30 p.m. and 11.30 pem. The requirement 
regarding the prime time period, 6.30 p.m. to 11.30 pem., assures that 
a minimum of three hours of evening programming will be Canadian. In 
the context of the C.F.D.C.'s statement, above, that "feature films 
now form the bulk of prime time programming" the potential impact on 
Canadian motion picture production is substantial. 


THE MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY 


The Images 


Because motion picture equipment must produce the very high 
quality of image suitable for commercial purposes, the quality of its 
construction and design must be high. Motion picture production equip- 
ment which would meet professional standards is not known to be made in 
Canada, except for some developing tanks and, perhaps, other relatively 
simple individual items. 
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The cameras used for commercial motion picture production 
are most frequently 16 mm. or 35 mm., but include an increasing number 
designed for super 8 mm. film. Most would provide for recording 
synchronized sound and all would be designed and built to meet high 
standards of quality and precision. They would incorporate a variety 
of features accepted as standard in a camera used for shooting com 
mercial films. No such cameras are made in Canada. 


The variety of other equipment and accessories required in 
making a film, such as arc lamps, spot lights, camera blimps, dollies, 
booms, exposure meters, tripods, special lenses, colour filters and 
many others, are also not known to be made in Canada. 


The developing and printing, editing, finishing, and final 
printing processes also require many different kinds of equipment. 
The proposals of the C.P.T.A. listed film developing machines for 
black and white and colour processing, automatic controls and auto-— 
mated devices therefor, film slitting and cutting machines, motion 
picture printing machines for contact or reduction, automated tape 
punch devices, looping devices, tape readers, faders, interrupters 
and cueing devices, optical effects printers, animation stands, anim- 
ation cell punches, and a host of other devices, controls, and equip- 
ment used by film processing and special optical effects studios and 
laboratories. None of these devices or apparatus are known to be 
made in Canada. 


imports 


Motion picture producers having studios in Canada can import 
cameras, camera blimps and parts thereof, free of duty under the B.P. 
and M.F.N. Tariffs, under item 46220-1; they may also import the 
dollies, booms and other equipment specified in item 46245-1, free of 
duty under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. Equipment used in the produc— 
tion of imotion’ pictures, ifinot specified sin) these twotactems;/onsit 
imported by persons or companies not qualifying as producers with 
studios in Canada, would be classified under a number of other items 
with M.F.N. rates ranging from Free, under items such as 46235-1 
(accessories for ey and 46240-1 (specified processing equipment), 
to 15 p.c. under items such as 46305-1 (specified studio equipment). 


Imports under the two tariff items which provide for pro- 
ducers with studios in Canada are entered almost entirely under the 
M.F.N. Tariff. During the six-year period, 1966 to 1971, equipment 
originating in M.F.N. countries accounted for 93.5 to 100.0: per cent 
of the imports under item 46220-1 (with the exception of 1967), and 
for 98.6 to 99.9 per cent of the imports under item 46245-1. No 
imports under the General Tariff were recorded 1966 to 1971 and, 
therefore, the small balance of the imports were of B.P. origin, 
almost entirely from Britain. Imports under the two items which 
apply to producers with studios in Canada are shown in Table 6-4. 
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Table 6-4: Imports under Tariff Items 46220-1 and 46245-1, 
1966-72 


% M.F.N. % M.F.N. 
Delamere tiy cgi PObd ee Os LOba) ee Del areal. Total of Total 


- $000 - per cent -~ $t000 - per cent 
1966 2 ope 326 99.1 es (schon way cuCe man ee 
1967 22h 528 752 70.2 63 4,563 4,626 98.6 
1968 5s 347 380 pane A Pebee at S52 99.9 
a767) | = 709 (07 STOOTO Ty Li Th BAO aiiy Sle Lo ay 
1970 a Ah 485 Ole iiss i Pit | Jisleakel 99.7 
Mres 4g 693 TAL 93 6 C00, Bi eSoLD O79 
LA 32 pel SLI hee 16 De eowse e107 OORT 


pource: —olabistics wCanads 


During the period 1969 to 1971, combined imports under items 
46220-1 and 46245-1, largely from the United States, averaged $5.2 
million per year. Of course, this amount excludes imports of the same 
kinds of equipment by producers without studios in Canada, by film 
processing laboratories, by sound effects studios, film editors, and 
others, who did not qualify as producers with studios in Canada. In 
addition, imports of equipment not specifically named in items 46220-1 
or 46245-1, even though imported by producers with studios in Canada, 
would be classified under other items. A very large variety of equip- 
ment used in the production, processing and editing of professional 
motion picture images is not specifically named in items 46220-1 and 


6245-1. 


Statistics are not available regarding the value of imports 
of photographic equipment used in the production of professional 
motion picture images, but the fragmentary data available to the Board 
suggest that total imports might have averaged about $10 million 
annually, 1969 to 1971. This estimate includes videotape equipment, 
valued at about $2.5 million, imported under tariff item 46245-1 by 
television stations or others qualifying as motion picture producers 
with studios in Canada. 


In addition to videotape equipment, the imports under tariff 
item 46245-1 include other goods used in the recording and processing 
of sound; these imports cannot be quantified with certainty but it 
seems probable that imports of conventional image capturing and 
editing equipment, under tariff items 46220-1 and 46245-1, probably 
averaged more than $2 million annually, 1969 to 1971. Imports of 
similar equipment under other tariff items, and of other equipment 
used in the production of conventional motion picture images, probably 
amounted to about $5 million annually. 


Almost all imports under items 46220-1 and 46245-1 appear to 
be entered under the M.F.N. Tariff. Almost all of the remaining 
imports of this equipment, entered under other items, also originates 
in M.F.N. countries. Some of the imports under items other than 
46220-1 and 46245-1 would be dutiable at 15 p.c., M.F.N., under such 
items as 46210-1 (motion picture cameras) and 46305-1 (motion picture 
projectors, arc lamps, light effect machines); some would be entered 
duty-free under such items as 46235-1 and 4620-1, which provide for 
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accessories and processing equipment, respectively; and a substantial 
proportion would be classified under basket item 46200-1, dutiable at 
15 peco, M-F.N. For example, the splicers, synchronizers, viewers 

and rewinds named in item 46245-1, and the blimps named in item 
6220-1, would generally be classified under item 46200-1 when imported 
by someone not qualified as a producer with a studio in Canada. Item 
46200-1 would also apply to many new devices and newly—developed kinds 
of equipment not named in other items, whether or not they were 
imported by a producer with a studio in Canada; almost all of the 
photographic equipment classified under item 46200-1 would be dutiable 
abels ) p.Caly MoF.NS 


Almost none of the equipment used in producing the images of 
motion pictures is known to be produced in Canada and no Canadian 
manufacturer informed the Board of intentions to produce such equip- 
ment in Canada in the foreseeable future. 


The Sound 


The sound which accompanies the images. of a motion picture 
may include dialogue and narration, background sounds and noises, 
music, and special sound effects; the dialogue and some of the back— 
ground sounds and noises may be recorded at the same time as the 
images, but the other sounds would normally be recorded separately. 
Bach of these various sounds may be recorded on separate tapes to allow 
their eventual mixing and re-recording in order to achieve the end- 
result sought by the director and producer. 


The recording, mixing and re-recording involves the use of 
complex, very high quality recording, re-recording, amplifying, moni- 
toring, and play—back equipment, controlled by sound consoles which 
permit the control of as many as 24 to more than 40 tapes at the same 
time. Such equipment allows the sound editor to increase or decrease 
the intensity of certain sounds (for example, the sound of a rifle 
shot), to emphasize the sound of selected musical instruments such as 
trumpets or violins and, in fact, to create a tremendous variety of 
sound and musical effects by adding, deleting, intensifying, reducing, 
and mixing many different kinds of sounds. Of course, all of these 
sounds must eventually be synchronized, precisely, with the images 
which will appear on a cinema or television screen. 


The complexity, quality and precision of the design and 
construction of sound equipment suitable for use in motion picture 
production are indicated by the cost. Eastern Sound submtted docu- 
ments relating to purchases of such equipment; these costs are summar— 
ized in Table 6-5. The first column shows the cost of the equipment 
excluding duty and federal sales tax, but including Ontario sales tax; 
this would be the cost to a producer having a studio in Canada. The 
second column shows the comparable cost to a sound laboratory which 
did not qualify under item 46245-1; it includes duty and Ontario sales 
tax but excludes the federal sales tax. 
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Table 6-5: The Cost of Certain Imported Sound Equipment 


Duty and Federal Duty Included, 
Sales Tax Excluded Federal Sales 


__(Item 46245~-1 ) aye Excluded 


_ cost in dollars 


Sound console (2 units) 114,336 134,344 
Tape recorder 36 ,889 39,153 
Tape recorder 2,98, 3,169 
Tape recorder ee 09 Mea hon 

156) 5.15 ig ss 


(a) Cost includes Ontario sales tax 


It is important to note that sound equipment entered by 
"professional producers having studios in Canada equipped for motion 
picture production" might be used for processing sound for motion 
picture producers not qualifying under item 46245-1. It is also 
important to note that the very high quality of the sound equipment 
suitable for recording and processing motion picture sound tracks would 
be suitable for producing the master tapes from which phonograph 
records are made. 


Indeed, the popularity of many Canadian performers of popular 
and classical music and the international reputation of some Canadian 
symphony orchestras and "pop" groups have been reflected in a substan- 
tial demand for recordings made by them. The existence of high quality 
recording equipment, in Canada, has resulted in an increased number of 
master tapes being made in Canada; the regulations of the C.R.T.C. 
regarding Canadian content of radio programming have provided an addi- 
tional incentive to making master tapes of music composed or performed 
by Canadians, in Canada. 


Production in Canada 


The Canadian sound equipment industry and the firms compris— 
ing it are small. In 1971, five firms were known to produce sound 
equipment, four in Toronto and one in Montreal. The Toronto firms 
were McCurdy Radio Industries Itd., J—Mar Electronics, Tempo Audio 
Industries, and Ward-EBeck Systems Limited; the only Montreal producer 
was Olive Electro Dynamics Inc. These five companies, together, 
employed less than 100 persons in 1970 in the manufacture of sound 
equipment and had annual sales estimated at slightly more than two 
million dollars; by late 1973 their total employment had risen to about 
200 persons and their sales were of the order of $3.0 million per year. 


Except for one firm, the industry is very young. The oldest 
firm began operations in 1948 and, until the second was established in 
1965, was the sole Canadian manufacturer. Of the remaining three 
companies, one began operations in 1968, one in 1969, and one in 1970. 
All five are owned, operated and controlled by Canadians. The five 
companies produce components and assemblies used in recording, mixing 
and play-—back equipment, in addition to sound consoles and other sound 
control equipment. 
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Because of the engineering aspects and the generally tech—- 
nical nature of the industry, many of the approximately 200 employees 
are relatively highly skilled. Only part of the employment provided 
by the industry is involved with the production of goods directly 
relevant to this Reference. A substantial number is employed in the 
production of equipment used in radio stations, theatres, public halls, 
auditoriums, and educational institutions; such equipment would include 
public-address systems, intercom systems, amplifiers of various kinds, 
and related control and other equipment. 


Components, parts and materials, including frames and 
cabinets, account for about 1/3 to 1/2 of the total cost of production 
of the five companies; imported components, parts and materials varied 
from 1/4 to 1/2 of the total material costs, depending on the kinds of 
equipment being produced. Most of the imports were of electrical or 
electronic components dutiable at rates of 15 per cent or 17s per cent, 
depending on their nature. 


Although some of the equipment made in Canada would be fairly 
standard items, a substantial part of the output of this industry, of 
equipment directly relevant to this Reference, appears to be of equip- 
ment designed and built for specific applications by motion picture and 
television sound studios. Economies of scale would be a minor factor 
in the production of such custom equipment. This, together with the 
quality of the Canadian design and construction, has resulted in four 
of the five Canadian producers exporting some of their output to the 
United States. One company's exports have accounted for as much as 
50 per cent of its annual sales. 


The Canadian Market 


The market for the output of the sound equipment industry is 
provided by sound studios, radio and television stations, theatres for 
the various performing arts, and educational and other bodies. Gener- 
ally, the five manufacturers do not compete directly with each other 
in respect of their domestic output, each specializing in some partic— 
ular design area. The principal competition is provided by imported 
goods, for some of which the companies are the Canadian distributors; 
each company would compete with imported equipment in its own field of 
specialization. 


Two of the major companies in the field estimated the total 
Canadian market for sound control equipment at about $4 million per 
year, of which 70 to 80 per cent was supplied by Canadian manufac- 
turerse The market for sound control equipment specialized for motion 
picture production was estimated at $200,000 to $250,000 per year, but 
sales to the television broadcasting industry would double these 
figures. The available information suggests that sales to motion 
picture producers and telecasting stations, who would qualify as 
producers with studios in Canada under item 46245-1, might amount to 
about $500,000 per year, of which domestic producers supply about 75 
per cent. The estimated value of sales of sound equipment which would 
qualify for entry under item 46245-1 would appear to represent about 
10 to 15 per cent of the value of sales by the five Canadian producers. 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


The General Issues 


Equipment used in the production of motion picture images is 
entered under a large number of tariff items, the most important of 
which were specifically referred to the Board. The two tariff items 
which apply most directly to such equipment provide for duty-free entry 
under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs by “professional producers having 
studios in Canada equipped for motion picture production" but, as noted 
earlier, the changes in the organization and structure of the motion 
picture industry, since these items were first introduced, has reduced 
the relative importance of these two items in respect of motion picture 
production in Canada; the value of imports of equipment used in motion 
picture production and not qualified for entry under items 46220-1 and 
46245-1, appears to be about as large as the combined value of imports 
under the two items. 


The C.P.T.A.'s proposals to the Board suggest the large 
variety of equipment used in the production of motion pictures. The 
C.P.T.A. listed more than one hundred different kinds of equipment 
which might be used in making a motion picture, exclusive of the parts, 
attachments, accessories and carrying cases which the association also 
specified in most of its proposed items; this list was not exhaustive. 


The large number of products which relate to the images in 
motion picture production are now entered mainly under items specifi- 
cally referred to the Board, such as 46200-1, 46210-1, 46220-1, 46235-1, 
4620-1, 46245-1, 46305-1, and 46315-1; some controls used in 
connection with the images might be classified under items such as 
42700-1 (Machines, n.o.p., and accessories, attachments, control 
equipment and tools for use therewith; parts of the foregoing"). 


Equipment used in the production and recording of the sound 
is classified mainly under tariff items which apply to electrical and 
electronic apparatus; none of these items were specifically referred 
to the Board. The main ones are 4A52h-1 ("Electric apparatus and com 
plete parts thereof, n.o.p."), 44533-1 ("Radio and television apparatus 
and parts thereof, n.o-p."), 44536-1 ("; microphones, including micro- 
phone stands"), 4538-1 (Recorders, reproducers and dictation record- 
ing and transcribing equipment using magnetizable tape as a recording 
medium; parts thereof, n.o.p."'). The rates of duty which apply to the 
above tariff items are given below; most of the relevant imports under 
these items would be entered under the M.F.N. Tariff. 


Item Number 


146200-18} 
L6210-1 
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Rates in Per Cent 


BP. M.F.N. General 
25 5 30 
> An 30 
Free Free Ls 
Free Free igs) 
Free Free 10 
Free Free Sine 
Free igs) 35 
Free 10 35 
2 15 oie 
Ls 17S 30 
Free Mes) Pes, 
13 7 25 
10 123 25 


(a) opecit iCall ya rererred so) the board 


Many of the products which are covered by the above items 
are dealt with in the Chapters relating to cameras, projectors, and 
other equipment used in recording and processing the images. This 
section deals with the more general issues raised by the spokesmen 
for motion picture producers, film processors, television broadcasters, 
cablevision companies, sound and optical effects laboratories, film 
editors, and others. 


The principal issues raised by these spokesmen involved 
questions such as the following: 


- should the Customs Tariff differentiate between professional 
and amateur motion picture production equipment? 


—- in respect of professional motion picture production equip- 
ment : 


(a) 


(b) 


should the Customs Tariff differentiate between 
producers who have a studio in Canada and those 
who do not; 


should the Customs Tariff differentiate between 
motion picture producers with studios and others, 
such as film editors, film laboratories and sound 
studios? 


- should the administration of the Customs Tariff differenti- 
ate between professional motion picture producers on the 
basis of whether they use conventional or non-conventional 
(e.g. videotape cameras and recorders) motion picture equip- 
ment °? 
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The Submissions Presented to the Board 


The General Represent ations 


The consensus of the submissions to the Board was that photo- 
graphic equipment used for commercial purposes should be distinguished 
from that used for amateur or recreational purposes. The submissions 
generally agreed that almost all professional equipment should be 
entered free of duty or, at least, at lower rates than would apply to 
amateur equipment. The tariff items which were presented for the con- 
sideration of the Poard generally made no reference to the kind of 
user, but were intended to distinguish between professional and 
amateur equipment on the basis of specified features such as the film 
width for which the equipment was designed. Also, certain kinds of 
equipment, for example, camera blimps, dollies, and booms, are unlikely 
to be used by non-professionals. 


The consensus of the submissions to the Board was that the 
existing differentiation between producers with studios in Canada and 
those without studios had become obsolete. Consequently, there was 
general agreement that ownership of a studio should not be taken into 
consideration in determining the rates of duty which apply to equip- 
ment used in the production of professional motion pictures. 


There was also general agreement that there should be no 
differentiation, for customs purposes, between professional motion 
picture producers (with or without a studio in Canada) and those who 
provide specialized services to the motion picture industry, such as 
film processing laboratories, film editors and sound effects studios. 


There was no opposition, at the hearing, to the position 
taken by the cablevision companies that the Customs Tariff should not 
differentiate between television stations and cablevision systems, 
with respect to videotape equipment. Television stations normally 
have studios in which programs are filmed on conventional film 
materials; most cablevision studios record and transmit by means of 
videotape and, therefore, are not deemed to have studios "equipped 
for motion picture production" as provided for by items 46220-1 and 
46245-1. The differentiation between television and cablevision 
companies with respect to videotape recorders was temporarily removed 
by Order in Council P.C. 1972-249) (see Chapter 1). 


Thus, the general representations to the Board were in 
agreement that professional motion picture equipment should be dis— 
tinguished from amateur equipment on the basis of design and capabili- 
ties, and that the nature of the equipment and not the user should be 
the determining factor in the classification of the relevant goods for 
customs purposes. Although there was no opposition to the proposals 
of the cable television companies, the implications of the proposals 
were not explored except from the standpoint of the administration of 
existing end-use items 46220-1 and 6245-1. 
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The Tariff Proposals and Their Implications 


The users of equipment which is required for the production 
of motion pictures requested free entry under both the B.P. and M.F.N. 
Tariffs. Such a proposal was made by the Association of Motion Picture 
Producers and Laboratories of Canada (AMPPLC) and was supported by the 
Canadian Association of Broadcasters (C.A.B.), the Canadian Cable Tele- 
vision Association (C.C.T.A.), the Canadian Film Editors Guild, and 
Eastern Sound Company Limited. 


The Canadian manufacturer of motion picture cameras, Kodak 
Canada, did not oppose free entry under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, 
for motion picture cameras using films 16 mm. or more in width, but 
proposed rates of 5 p.c., B.P., and 15 p.c., M.F.N., for & mm. cameras 
without provision for recording sound. As noted, the super 8 mm. 
format is being used increasingly for the production of films for tele- 
vision. The tariff proposals relating to motion picture cameras are 
summarized in Table 2-13. 


The two Canadian manufacturers of motion picture projectors, 
Bell & Howell and Kodak, proposed rates of 5 p.c., BeP.,; and 15 p.c., 
M.F.N., for all motion picture projectors, regardless of the film-width 
for which they were designed. The tariff proposals for motion picture 
projectors are summarized in Table 3-ll. 


The proposals relating to motion picture cameras and projec-— 
tors were’ duscussed:jin jsome  detarl in earlier ,Chapters."iihvsadiscus— 
sion indicated that only 8 mm. cameras are assembled in Canada and that 
these would not be suitable for commercial purposes. The earlier dis-— 
cussion of motion picture projectors noted that some models of 8 mm. 
and 16 mm. projectors are assembled in Canada but that no 35 mm., 70 
mm., Or special types of movie projectors, regardless of the film-width 
for which they were designed, were made in Canada. The 16 mm. projec-— 
tors would be considered professional equipment, but only a limited 
variety of models are assembled in Canada. 


As the summaries of the tariff proposals for motion picture 
cameras (Table 2-13) and motion picture projectors (Table 3-11) 
suggest, the proposed rates of duty would provide protection for 
existing and potential production in Canada but would, at the same 
time, increase Canadian prices of professional motion picture cameras 
and projectors substantially. 


Professional motion picture cameras are not made in Canada, 
nor are they likely to be made in Canada in the near future. The 
35 mm. cameras are, as yet, the principal kind used for shooting motion 
pictures exhibited in movie theatres. However, based on the running 
time of the films (Table 6-2), in 1969 and 1970 combined, 86 per cent 
of commercial motion picture production in Canada was made on 16 mm. 
film, eight: per cent’on)S mm.) film)and only six: per cent ony359 mm. 
film. 


Fight millimetre cameras will become increasingly important 
as this format is more widely adopted for cable and television trans-— 
mission; the annual reports of Eastman Kodak suggest that 16 mm. film 
may displace 35 mm. film for making movies exhibited in the smaller, 
automated cinemas that the company believes will become common in the 
very near future. 
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Some of the tariff proposals regarding motion picture 
cameras would make professional 8 mm. cameras dutiable at rates of 73 
DeCaye p.c. ,, Or Lobe p. c.g, Mir .Ne althougm theresappears: Co bes ittile 
likelihood that they will be produced in Canada in the near future. 
All of the proposals relating to movie cameras designed for films 
16 mm. or more in width were for free entry under both the B.P. and 
M.F.N. Tariffs; these proposals would extend free entry to producers 
without studios in Canada and others. At the present time such cameras 
ere eetera yrduidaole at) > Posy betes 20 > p.ce, Mik...) Wien 
imported by other than a producer with a studio in Canada. 


The tariff proposals regarding motion picture projectors, 
apart from the proposals of commercial users, would make all motion 
picture projectors dutiable at rates of 72 Dis Caresy DOD iGer OGM om Ces, 
M.F.N. The only professional movie projectors known to be made in 
Canada are a limited number of models designed for 16 mm. film. Thus, 
the proposals would make professional 8 mm. projectors and all 16 m. 
projectors dutiable, as at present. Also, 35 mm., 70 mm., and special 
types of motion picture projectors would continue to be dutiable. 
These large-format and special types of projectors are very expensive 
and even a relatively low rate of duty would add substantially to 
their cost. The Canadian demand for these types appears to be very 
small. 


Canadian General Electric Limited (C.G.E.), a producer of 
certain kinds of television cameras, urged that the existing tariff 
Peemmandirabesvom Free eb R.jeand 15 p.c.,.MsF, Ne, warcheapply to 
these cancras should be; maintazneds In avléetter to the Board, 
Canadian General Hlectric indicated that the prices of its television 
cameras ranged from $20,000 to $80,000 per unit. Television cameras 
are classified under item 44533-1, an item not specifically referred 
Gor thewhoard al raves, ol Pree... B.P.,, and 4.5 pc. MeN. 


There was almost no ‘discussion..of the C.G.E.. proposal at 
the public hearing. However, the C.C.T.A., speaking on behalf of 
Canadian cablevision companies, informed the Board that although the 
Kands of Lélevision cameras used by television stations are made: in 
Canada, those which are required for the transmission of programs by 
cable are not available from Canadian manufacturers. 


The C.C.T.A. spokesman indicated that the cameras used for 
cable transmissions are different in design and technical capabilities 
from the television cameras used by television stations. His comments 
suggested that the cameras used by most cablevision operations would 
be less sophisticated in design and power-—handling capabilities than 
those used by television stations because the former are intended to 
transmit over a wire while the latter are designed to transmit through 
the air. He noted that a camera used for black and white transmission 
by cable would be priced at around $5,000, but that a comparable 
camera used by a television station would be priced between $35,000 
and $50,000. 


Ward-—Beck Systems Limited, a manufacturer of various sound 
recording, sound mixing, and sound processing consoles, and related 
audi owampliciens,) proposed rates of 10 p.c.49 BPs; and 15epic.j MPN... 
for consoles used in mixing and processing sound. 
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The rates proposed by the company were premised on the elim 
ination of the provisions for free entry of sound equipment by profes-— 
sional producers with studios in Canada. When imported by a producer 
with a studio in Canada, a sound console would be entered under item 
46245-1, free of duty under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs; when imported 
by others, including producers without studios or sound mixing studios, 
sound consoles would be classified under item 4452-1, at rates of 
15op.ce, (BoPoy) and) 17s pees) MoFING 


Eastern Sound Company Limited (Eastern Sound), a large pro- 
portion of whose business is in connection with motion picture sound, 
urged that sound equipment imported by a company which provides sound 
recording services to the motion picture industry should be treated, 
for customs purposes, as if it were imported by a producer with a 
studio in Canada, under existing item 46245-1, that is, free of duty. 


As noted, the AMPPLC represented Canadian motion picture 
producers and laboratories at the public hearing. The Association 
proposed free entry under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs for a long 
list of “apparatus and equipment of a kind used in the production of 
motion pictures by motion picture producers, cinematographic labora- 
tories’, *sound "editing Mand opivedl Terfectsrstudirus . Tne very Long lise 
of apparatus and equipment included optical and magnetic sound record-—- 
ing and reproducing equipment, and recording, re-recording and mixing 
consoles. 


"Optical and magnetic sound equipment" is now entered free 
of duty under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs by producers with studios in 
Canada under item 46245-1. The proposal of Ward-—Beck would make 
imports by qualified motion picture producers dutiable at 10 p.c., BP. 
and 15 p.c., M.F.N. Almost all imports under item 4625-1 are of M.F.N. 
origin, 99.8 per cent of the total value of imports, 1969 to 1971. 


The proposals of Eastern Sound and the AMPPLC would broaden, 
very considerably, the scope of item 46245-1 in so far as it relates to 
sound equipment. They would provide for duty-free entry of sound 
equipment imported by producers with studios, as under existing item 
16245-1 and, in addition, would provide for similar treatment under the 
Customs Tariff for producers without studios, for film laboratories, 
and for sound editing and optical effects studios. Under the existing 
tariff items, the sound equipment imported by the latter group would be 
dutiable at M.F.N. rates ranging from 7S pc. on microphones (item 
44536-1), to 125 p.c. on recorders and reproducers (item 44538-1), to 
17S pec. on mixing consoles (item 44524-1). 


Apart from the proposals regarding motion picture cameras, 
motion picture projectors, television cameras, and sound equipment, no 
specific proposals were received ‘by the board: regarding *any of che 
very great variety of equipment used in the production of motion 
pLCvures. 
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Qwnership of a Studio as a Basis of Differentiation for Tariff Purposes 


The motion picture industry includes companies (producers) 
which have studios for the production of films, independent producers 
who do not have studios but may own some equipment, and producers who 
depend almost entirely on rental equipment and space. To a varying 
degree all use the services of independent film editors, sound and 
image processing laboratories and other specialized services. Inde- 
pendent producers include entrepreneurs who make a significant personal 
contribution to the production of a motion picture, as well as those 
whose principal contribution is in providing finances. 


When items 46220-1 and 462)5-1 were originally established, 
most motion pictures were filmed in a studio and the wording, "for use 
by professional motion picture producers having studios in Canada 
equipped for motion picture production", was generally appropriate in 
differentiating between Canadian and foreign producers. However, today 
this wording serves mainly to differentiate between Canadian producers 
on the basis of the nature of their operations, and between film 
studios and, for example, independent film editors or optical effects 
studios. The wording of items 46220-1 and 4625-1 continues to assume 
that all, or a large part, of the production of motion pictures will be 
in a studio when, in fact, this is no longer the case. 


A producer who specialized in news features, travel films, 
or films of wildlife in their natural habitat, would have little need 
of a studio. However, by not having a studio, much of the equipment 
he used would be dutiable at rates of 123, 15 or 17S p.ce, while a 
producer employed by a company with a studio in Canada could undertake 
Similar assignments outside a studio, using equipment which had been 
entered free of duty. Although both the freelance producer and the 
producer employed by a studio would be performing identical functions 
and making similar contributions to Canada's economic and cultural 
activities, the treatment of the equipment they used, under the Customs 
Tariff, would be different. 


A similar inequity exists in situations where companies with 
studios in Canada use equipment which was entered free of duty to 
provide services for others in competition with editors and labora- 
tories whose equipment is dutiable by reason of their not being 
"professional motion picture producers having studios in Canada". 


Most television stations are classified as producers with 
studios in Canada. A spokesman for the Canadian Association of Broad- 
casters was asked whether all television stations had motion picture 
studios equipped for motion picture production. He answered: 


"T have not the faintest idea what a motion picture studio 

is. JI have said that we used our words rather carefully, 

that they are so recognized by the Customs Divisions. The 
point is this, sir, a good deal of the motion pictures which 
are produced by the stations ... are taken out on the streets. 
There are interviews that are taken in the studios, there are 
entertainment programs that are performed in studios and 
recorded on film or on tape and there are the cameramen who 
go out on the streets and take a picture of a fire. Frankly, 
we do not see any distinction between them. We are concerned 
with the equipment necessary to enable these pictures to be (1) 
recorded and rebroadcast and we do not care where it is done." 


- Gy Transcript, Volume 7, p. 1127, 1128 
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Thus, if the original objectives of the concessionary rates 
under items 46220-1 and 46245-1 were to encgurage and stimulate the 
production and processing of motion pictures in Canada, these items 
now achieve these objectives to only a limited extent. Indeed, their 
effect appears mainly to increase the costs of establishments which 
provide essential services to television stations and to independent 
producers, and to favour the relatively large companies which qualify 
as "professional motion picture producers having studios in Canada 
equipped for motion picture production". 


Issues Relating to Videotape Equipment 


Videotape recording equipment is classified under item 
4625-1, when imported by "professional motion picture producers having 
studios in Canada equipped for motion picture production", free of duty 
under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. When imported by others, this 
equipment is classified under tariff item, 4/,538-1 at 10 p.c., B.P., 
and 125 pec., M.F.N. Item 44538-1 is worded as follows: 


"Recorders, reproducers and dictation recording and tran- 
scribing equipment using magnetizable tape as a recording 
medium: parts thereof, ne0.p.'' 


Videotape recorders are capable of playback. They are not 
made in Canada and the total market demand is supplied by imports 
entered ,almost..enturelygunder the M.FsNsvlaritin. and) leargelyatromeuhne 
United States. Imports of videotape recording equipment were estimated 
at somewhat more than $2.5 million per year, 1969 to 1971. Most of the 
imports are entered by television stations; the dutiable imports areva 
very small part of the total and reflect the purchases mainly or 
entirely, by cablevision stations. 


In its submission, the Canadian Association of Broadcasters 
(C.A.B.) indicated that its member television stations compete for 
their audience and advertising revenues with United States stations 
which beam their programs to Canada from locations close to large 
Canadian urban centres such as Vancouver, Toronto and Montreal. The 
Association urged that videotape recording and playback equipment 
continue tO be envered free or duty wien “imported bya television 
station. 


The C.A.-B. claimed that direct competition with United States 
stations was made difficult by the effect of the duty paid on the cost 
of some of the equipment used by television and by the federal sales 
tax to which all of their equipment was subject. <A major concern of 
the Association was in respect of videotape equipment, now entered 
duty-free by its members, under item 46245-1. Costs of videotape 
installations begin at about $100,000 and may be very much higher. 


The Canadian Cable Television Association (C.C.T.A.) urged 
that duty-free entry for videotape equipment should be extended to its 
members. The issue discussed in the Association's brief and in its 
oral submissions appears to involve the interpretation of the phrase 
"equipped for motion picture production", which occurs in both items 
6220-1 and 46245-1. As these items are currently administered, it 
would appear that this phrase is taken to mean the recording of motion 
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picture images on conventional film materials. Most, if not all, 
television stations have studios in which interviews and live shows 
are recorded on conventional film materials; very few cablevision 
stations would actually record programs on conventional film materials 
although many would have studios in which such films could be made. 


The programs originated by cablevision stations would be 
broadcast live in most cases, or else would be recorded on videotape. 
Because many cablevision stations would not transmit material recorded 
on conventional film, they would not require the equipment necessary 
to make conventional motion picture films and therefore, would not be 
regarded as having a studio "equipped for motion picture production". 


The C.A.B. proposed that videotape recorders imported by 
television stations should continue to be free of duty. They are now 
accorded such treatment as "optical and magnetic sound equipment" 
under tariff item 46245-1, because television stations have been 
considered to be professional motion picture producers with studios in 
Canada equipped for motion picture production. If television stations 
were not so regarded, or if tariff item 46245-1 should be deleted and 
no other provision made for videotape recorders, videotape recorders 
imported by television stations would be subject to duty at rates of 
10 p.c., BeP., and 125 p.c., M.F.N., under tariff item 44538-1, an 
item not specifically referred to the Board. 


The issues raised by the submissions of the Canadian Cable 
Television Association are more complex, and involve the impact of 
technological change on the Customs Tariff, particularly as it affects 
the interpretation, for administrative purposes, of the phrase 
"equipped for motion picture production". 


When this phrase was first introduced into the Customs Tariff, 
in 1937, as part of the wording of item 46220-1, motion pictures were 
produced only on conventional film materials; consequently, a studio 
equipped for motion picture production required only conventional 
cameras and related light and sound equipment. Although this type of 
equipment and the film materials underwent technological change with 
the passage of time, the basic processes remained unchanged: latent 
images were captured on the thin, light-sensitive emulsion with which 
a transparent film was coated and were developed by chemical means. 


The images captured on a videotape make use of electronic 
instead of chemical processes, but the end-product is a tape on which 
a series of images are recorded. These images can be shown singly or 
as a sequence by using appropriate electronic apparatus. They can 
also be transferred to conventional film materials. Although the 
principles on which the two systems are based are different, both 
produce ‘motion pictures'. 


In effect, the issue raised by the proposals of the C.C.T.A. 
was whether a camera, for example, is a device which captures an image, 
or whether it is a device which captures an image on conventional, 
photo-sensitive film materials. The same issue had arisen in earlier 
discussions relating to whether the term "motion picture" had a 
broader meaning than the word "cinematographic"; some persons at the 
hearing felt that the phrase "motion picture cameras" would include 
television cameras as well as the conventional types. 
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From the standpoint of the production of series of images 
which give the illusion of motion, the nature of the medium on which 
they are recorded is unimportant. From the standpoint of the Customs 
Tariff, the nature of the medium and, more importantly, the kind of 
equipment used in conjunction with a particular medium, may be of 
very great importance. For example, conventional film equipment may 
incorporate electronic controls or devices, but is essentially mech- 
anical; in contrast, videotape equipment uses electronic devices to a 
very much greater extent than conventional equipment but also 
incorporates a considerable amount of mechanical apparatus. 


To a film producer, the choice between conventional and 
videotape equipment would be based on their relative capabilities to 
meet his requirements,! their convenience, cost, and, Similar’) consider— 
ations. For purposes of tariff classification, conventional equipment 
is now classified in the photographic schedule and videotape equipment 
in the electrical schedule. Both kinds of equipment are used by 
professional motion picture: producers ito produce motion pictures in 
Canada but, apart from end-use item 46245-1, each is currently 
classified according to its nature, under different tariff items. 


The Competition from Imports 


Hardly any of the equipment used in connection with commer- 
cial motion picture production is produced in Canada, apart from the 
sound equipment discussed earlier in this Chapter. The manufacturers 
of sound control equipment appear to supply some 75 per cent of the 
Canadian demand for such equipment and four of the five companies 
export some or their outpuL. 


The principal external competition was said to be from 
British sound control equipment, some of which would be entered free 
of duty under tariff item 46245-1. However, the estimated Canadian 
demand for sound equipment eligible for entry under this tariff item 
appears to constitute less than ten per cent of the total Canadian 
demand for such equipment. Moreover, Canadian manufacturers export 
this’ kindof equipment: in spite of higher costs of some components 
relative to foreign competitors, and the tariff protection of 
importing countries. 


Some Effects of the Duties on Motion Picture uipment 


A very large variety of equipment is used in the production 
of motion pictures, almost none of which is made in Canada. Earlier, 
it was estimated that imports of equipment used to produce the images 
of professional motion pictures were valued at about $10 million per 
year, 1969 to 1971, of which some 50 per cent would be entered free 
of duty under tariff items 46220-1 and 46245-1. Apart from goods 
qualifying for free entry under other tariff items such as 46235-1 
and 46240-1, much of the remaining equipment would be dutiable at 
15 p.c. or 17s p.c., the M.F.N. rates which also apply to most of the 
goods named in tariff items 46220-1 and 46245-1 when imported other 
than by a producer with a studio in Canada. 


Pell 


The duties applicable to certain motion picture production 
equipment, often 15 p.c. or 172 p.c., result in a substantial increase 
in the cost of this equipment. Because almost none of this equipment 
is made in Canada there are virtually no benefits to Canadian manu- 
facturers, Canadian employment or the use of Canadian resources, but 
the higher cost of the equipment might have a considerable impact on 
Canadian film production. 


ihe erfecus of the duties arevdiscussedrin some detail, ain 
the following paragraphs. Motion picture projectors were discussed 
inean earlier Chapuer of this heport and, therefore, are: not dealt 
with here. 


Effects on Producers of Sound uipment 


Only one Canadian producer of sound equipment made repre- 
sentations to the Board -- Ward-Beck Systems Limited. The company's 
representations indicated that sound consoles used in controlling the 
recording. mixing, and reproduction ofr sound were the principal 
interest of the company. Interviews and correspondence with other 
companies comprising this industry confirmed that, in so far as sound 
equipment used in motion picture production was concerned, sound 
consoles were the principal kind produced in Canada. 


Although some of the equipment made in Canada would be of 
standard "'cataloguet items most sales appear to be of custom assem- 
bites of individual units designed and built by the manufacturers. 
The number and complexity of the individual units which would consti- 
tute a complete assembly vary according to the requirements of the 
Cus Omer, 


sound equipment used in the production of motion pictures 
would be entered under a variety of items of the electrical schedule 
excCeULeWienl enverca free or UllLy under =the BrP. andi. F.N. Tararrs 
under item 46245-1 by producers with studios in Canada, including 
television stations. Sound consoles would otherwise be classified 
under item 4452h-1, with rates of 15 p.c., BoP. and’ 17s p.c., MIF.N. 


Sales by Canadian manufacturers of sound equipment qualified 
for duty-free entry under item 46245-1, if imported, were estimated to 
account for 10 to 15 per cent of the total sales by Canadian manu- 
facturers. As noted, Canadian manufacturers supply about 75 per cent 
of the estimated $4 million annual demand for this kind of equipment 
and only a small part of the total estimated imports of about one 
million dollars per year would be free of duty under item 46245-1; 
most of the competitive’ imports would be dutiable at rates of 15 p.c., 
B.P. and 173 p.c., M.F.N., under item 4452h-1. 


The spokesman for Ward—Beck spoke of limitations to expan- 
sion and "technological growth" arising out of the size of the market 
served and of "sacrifices" to make the Canadian products competitive 
with imports. Although he presented no data to indicate the nature 
or extent of the competition from imports, he said that the Canadian 
equipment was competitive with imports. 


VAP: 


The size of the Canadian market for the output of Canadian 
manufacturers of sound equipment would not be significantly altered 
by increasing the rates of duty which now apply to the sound equip-— 
ment used in producing motion pictures. There would appear to be 
more scope for expansion and technological growth with respect to the 
kinds of sound equipment which are dutiable under various items 
including 44524—1 (175 pec., M.F.N.), than in respect of the equipment 
which is eligible for free entry under item 4625-1, because the 
market for the former is larger. The fact that all of the Canadian 
manufacturers export to the United States and elsewhere, suggests 
that greater penetration, particularly of the United States market, 
would be more important in achieving growth. 


The provisions of item 46245~1 would not appear to be of 
great importance to the Canadian producers of sound equipment used 
for conventional film production. kven if they were able to displace 
all of the imports of sound equipment used in motion picture produc— 
tion, an unlikely occurrence, their domestic sales would be increased 
by only about $100,000 to $200,000 a year, at most, an average of 
$20,000 to $40,000 per year for each of the five companies. In view 
of the very large size of the market for sound equipment in the 
United States, an increase of the exports to that country appears to 
be the most obvious means of achieving the volume of sales required 
for substantial growth of the Canadian sound equipment industry. Most 
of the relevant sound equipment is dutiable at rates of 5.5 pc. to 
1S pec. when imported into the United States. 


Canadian manufacturers of sound equipment appear to be in 
the position of paying fairly substantial rates of duty on materials 
and components not available from Canadian manufacturers. The Ward— 
Beck spokesman noted that about 20 per cent of the cost of materials 
used by the company was dutiable at rates of 15 to 173 p.c. and that 
this placed the company at a disadvantage in competing with imported 
equipment. He cited volume controls, selectro keys, mixing discs, 
semi-conductor devices and transistors as being among the goods 
imported. Interviews and correspondence with other companies which 
manufacture sound equipment in Canada, indicated an even greater use 
of imported components and parts. 


Although the Canadian manufacturers could obtain a drawback 
of the duty paid on components used in the equipment they export, 
this would not apply to their sales in Canada. However, in spite of 
higher costs of parts and components than their foreign competitors, 
because a substantial part of their material inputs are dutiable at 
rates of 15 pec. and 175 p.c., the Canadian companies supply an 
estimated 70 to 80 per cent of the increasing Canadian demand for the 
kind of equipment which they produce for recording, mixing and repro- 
ducing film sound. Although they have no tariff protection for sales 
of equipment which would be eligible for entry under item 46245-1, 
these constitute a small porportion of their sales. Although tariff 
item 46245-1 makes provision for free entry of parts, the Canadian 
manufacturers have apparently not taken advantage of this provision 
when importing parts for equipment to be sold to users who are 
entitled to import the equipment free of duty under this item. 
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Effects on Users of Sound Equipment 


Purchasers of sound equipment capable of being used for 
motion picture production, other than producers with studios in Canada, 
import such equipment mainly at rates of 15 p.c. and 175 p.c., M.F.N. 
Such purchasers consist mainly of sound studios which provide special-— 
ized services to motion picture producers with and without studios in 
Canada. 


At the public hearing, Bastern Sound, one of the largest 
Canadian sound studios, informed the Board that it had imported two 
consoles built to its specifications from the United States. The 
consoles were imported by Eastern Sound, together with other equipment. 
Because the company was not eligible to import under item /,6245-1, the 
cost of the two consoles was about $20,000 or 17.5 per cent higher than 
to a producer with a studio in Canada. 


Eastern Sound listed a number of feature films, television 
films and other films and television productions for which its sound 
studios had been used. The company claimed that if its facilities for 
recording, mixing and reproducing sound had not been available, these 
motion pictures would either not have been produced in Canada or else 
a sound studio in the United States would have provided these special- 
ized services. The list of films for which Eastern Sound had produced 
the sound included films made by United States producers in Canada, 
and a cartoon series and commercials produced for showing on American 
Levey Loon, 


The company spokesman noted that some of the major Canadian 
motion picture producing companies had used Eastern Sound's services 
although they qualified for importation of sound equipment under item 
6245-1, as producers with studios in Canada. He explained that the 
Capital outlay for high quality sound equipment was large and that 
film-makers operating on a small budget would not have such equipment 
and would use the specialized services of a sound studio. 


In Eastern Sound's submission, as in others, it was made 
clear that the sound equipment used in the production of a motion 
picture can also be used in making master tapes for reproduction of 
records or of pre-recorded tapes. Eastern Sound informed the Board 
that it had exported record albums to the United States. 


It is very difficult to assess the impact, on the Canadian 
motion picture industry, of the existing duties on sound equipment. 
The greatly increased demand for motion picture material for tele- 
vision broadcasting, the regulations regarding the Canadian content 
of television program material, and the federal government's financial 
assistance to producers of feature films, appear to have had a great 
impact in inducing an expansion of Canadian motion picture production. 
It is not possible to assess the negative effect of existing duties 
in this expansion. In any event, because a large proportion of the 
equipment used in producing the sound tracks of films would have been 
entered free of duty under tariff item 46245-1 by television stations, 
the principal effects of the existing rates of duty under other items, 
would have been on film producers without a studio in Canada, and on 
the cost of the services provided by specialized sound studios not 
eligible to import under item 46245-1. 


PANE 


In 1970, the gross revenues of the motion picture industry 
totalled $34 million, salaries and wages $8.7 million and the total 
number of employees, excluding freelancers, performers and musicians, 
was 1,345 persons: there is no way of quantifying the extent to which 
these figures might have been smaller if all of the sound equipment 
used by the industry had been subject to the rates of duty under items 
such as 4452-1, namely 15 pec., BeP., and 17S pece, MF.N. 


Almost all imports of sound equipment used in the production 
of motion pictures originates in M.F.N. countries and would have been 
dutiable, atyrates, of 12% pees.) Lb. p.cs ord = ps4. fenot qualified — 
for duty-free entry under item 46245-1. High quality, professional 
sound equipment is expensive and, if dutiable at the above rates, 
would cost substantially more than it would if it were entered | 
under item 46245-1. For example, a sound console valued for duty at 
$50,000 would have cost nearly $10,000 more if imported under item 
L4524-1 at 17S pec. instead of under item 46245-1, free of duty; 
similarly, a tape recorder suitable for use in recording motion 
picture sound, on location, would cost more than $3,000 if it were 
imported under item 4538-1 at 123 p.c. by an independent film pro- 
ducer, about $350 more than the cost to a producer with a studio, 
qualified under item 46245-1. The Ward—Beck submission suggests that 
Similar differences in cost would have obtained even if the equipment 
was made in Canada and was purchased from a Canadian producer. 


As the above indicates, the effect of the duties under items 
other than 46245-1 on the cost of professional sound equipment and, 
therefore, on the investment required for such equipment, would have 
been substantial, if television stations and other producers with 
studios in Canada had not been able to import sound equipment under 
item 4625-1 or to purchase Canadian-made sound equipment competitive 
with imports qualified for entry under that item. The higher costs 
of professional sound equipment would have been an inducement to 
install lower quality facilities for recording and processing the 
sound for films or television broadcasts. Another possible effect 
would have been to delay or inhibit the establishment of sound pro- 
cessing studios capable of producing high quality sound tracks. 


Thus, if all sound equipment had been dutiable, it is 
probable that the quality of the sound in Canadian-made films and 
television broadcasts would have been inferior to that which was used. 
It is also probable that at least some of the sound tracks of commer-— 
cials and other short subjects would have been processed by sound 
studios in the United States. 


However, it is possible that the lack of high quality sound 
processing facilities in Canada would have had the greatest impact on 
feature films and other film productions intended for exhibition in 
theatres. In order that the quality of the sound on Canadian films 
should be comparable with that of films produced in the United States 
and other countries, the sound tracks of such Canadian films would 
have had to have been processed outside of Canada if the appropriate 
facilities had not been available domestically. This would have 
resulted in a decrease in the revenues and employment of Canadian 
sound studios. If the sound tracks had included a musical score, as 
is usual, the use of foreign sound processing studios would also have 
involved fewer employment opportunities for Canadian composers, 
musicians and conductors. 


As 


Conversely, there is no way of determining what effect the 
existence of item 46245-1 has had on the availability of high quality 
sound processing facilities in Canada nor on the consequent develop- 
ment of the Canadian motion picture industry. However, there appears 
to be general agreement that it has been an important factor in 
encouraging the acquisition of high quality sound facilities by pro- 
ducers with studios in Canada and, thereby, ensuring the production 
of more films in Canada than would otherwise have been the case. 


Although the duty on equipment imported by those not quali- 
fying under item 46245-1 did not prevent the establishment of special- 
ized sound studios in Canada, the process was probably slower because 
entry into this field was made more difficult owing to the substan- 
tially larger investment required. The complexity and cost of the 
equipment required to establish a fairly complete studio facility is 
very high, and is suggested by the reported expenditure of some 
$500, 000 to renovate and expand the sound recording facilities of the 
Kastern Sound studios. 


Effects on Users of Image Recording Fquipment 


The cost of the large variety of equipment used in record- 
ing, processing, editing and reproducing the images of a motion 
picture film far exceeds the cost of sound equipment used in producing 
the associated sound track. With the exception of some developing 
tanks, none of this equipment is known to be made in Canada. It was 
estimated, earlier, that the Canadian demand for professional image 
recording motion picture equipment amounts to about $10 million per 
year, of which 50 per cent is entered free of duty under items 46220-1 
and 46245-1, by producers with studios in Canada. Much of the $5 
million of dutiable imported equipment would be entered by independent 
producers, film editors and others who provide specialized services to 
the motion picture industry. 


Almost all professional image recording motion picture 
equipment originates in M.F.N. countries. Imports from B.P. countries 
appear Lonaccount ior a fractron of one per cent. ofthe total value: of 
such imports and no such imports are known to be entered under the 
General Tariff. Thus, the M.F.N. rates of duty appear to be the only 
significant rates relating to this equipment. Most of the dutiable 
MNpOCuoMcaliy aurave "Odor psCe yg lusl els 


Because the standards of design, precision and workmanship 
required for professional equipment is high, much of it is expensive 
and the duty adds a substantial amount to its cost. In view of this, 
it is not surprising that the rates of duty which apply to importers 
not qualified as producers with studios in Canada, under items 46220-1 
and 46245-1, should have been the subject of considerable discussion 
at the public hearing. 


A rough estimate of the additional cost of image recording 
motion picture equipment, resulting from the existing: duties, suggests 
that 1 is7of, tune ordermeut cne milltontdollars persyear. Considering 
that virtually none of the dutiable equipment is available from 
Canadian manufacturers and given the efforts of the federal and pro- 
vincial governments to encourage motion picture production in Canada, 
this Cost Seels larczes 
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Although the equipment in some of the specialized sound 
studios may exceed the minimum standards for a motion picture studio, 
its high cost is suggested by the expenditure already mentioned of 
some $500,000 to renovate and expand the sound recording facilities of 
the Eastern Sound studios. A fairly complete motion picture studio 
would require an additional, much larger investment, to cover the cost 
of cameras, lights, editing, film-processing, and many other kinds of 
equipment. However, even a major motion picture producer with a 
studio in Canada, would require the specialized services of optical 
effects and sound laboratories, from time to time. The very high cost 
would tend to limit the extent to which even a large company might 
equip a studio. Television stations would depend on the specialized 
services provided by others for processing motion pictures on film 
and, to some extent, in recording sound and special visual effects, 
on videotape. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


There are other considerations which are not tariff consid- 
erations but which have some relevance. The following are dealt with 
briefly: the federal government's policy of promoting Canadian cultural 
activities; the desirability of developing and encouraging Canadian 
talent; governmental efforts to stimulate more production of motion 
pictures in Canada, particularly of feature films; the efforts of 
regulatory bodies to achieve a higher level of Canadian content in 
television and radio broadcasting. 


The promotion of Canadian cultural activities by the Govern- 
ment of Canada is a policy of long standing, as is evidenced by the 
creation of agencies such as the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
the National Film Board. More recent evidence of this continuing 
policy is the establishment of the Canadian Film Development Corpora- 
tion (C.F.D.C.) and the reorganization, with enhanced powers, of the 
agency now named the Canadian Radio-Television Commission (C.R.T.C.). 


The annual reports of the C.F.D.C. provide reviews of the 
problems and prospects of the Canadian motion picture industry; 
relevant excerpts from these are given below. 


The 1968-69 annual report provides the following background. 


"The distribution and exhibition of feature films is a 
thriving industry in Canada. Its fourteen hundred "hard 
top" and drive-in theatres generated revenues of $103.5 
million in 1967, up 10% from 1966. The rental of films 
for these theatres (and for non—theatrical and television 
use) had a value of $56 million.... it has been estimated 
that two-thirds of the amount paid for film rentals is 
remitted abroad... 


"The contrast between the distribution/exhibition side 
of the Canadian film industry and the production side 
is striking. In 1967, only $22 million was expended in 
the private sector of the economy on the production of 
films. Of this amount, less than one—half million 
dollars was spent on the production of feature films. 


Aa, 


In effect, Canadians spent more than forty times as much on 
the production of feature films abroad as they did on films 
made in Canada. These figures provide the economic reasons 
for government participation in feature film production. 
Canadian features will provide more employment for the 
industry; they will reduce the flow of funds through 
distributors to foreign production companies and provide 
Canadian film producers with income from abroad. Far more 
important, not only from the point of view of the govern—- 
ment but also of the film-makers themselves, Canadian 
cultural development will be enhanced and Canadians will 
have an opportunity, under their own aegis, to show their 
talent on world screens." 


In 1969-70, the C.F.D.C. reported as follows. 


"While theatrical exhibition has been able to do little 

more than hold the line over the past two decades ... the 
rentals paid to distributors ... has risen steadily in 
Canada to $64.2 million in 1968. Of this total, exhibitors 
paid $41.8 million to show 35 mm films in their theatres ... 
Revenues from rental of 16 mm films to television constitute 
a further 30%.... Thus, while television is a competitor 

to the exhibitor, it is a much sought after secondary market 
for the distributor. Indeed, it is likely that together the 
two media are providing more films to a greater number of 
viewers than theatres alone ever provided. . The monies 
derived from those sales, however, have always been remitted 
in large part to the producing countries, especially the 
United States, and are usually ploughed back into production 
in those countries rather than in Canada. 


"The amount expended on film production, film printing and 
laboratory processing in the private sector in Canada has 
also risen steadily. During 1968 it rose 18% to $26 million. 


"Two other signs for the future of the Canadian feature film 
industry should be mentioned. The new regulations of the 
Canadian Radio-Television Commission will provide increasing 
opportunities for Canadian feature film producers. On tele— 
vision, they will have an assured market in Canada provided 
that production costs are not too high. Cable television, 
similarly regulated by the C.R.T.C., is also moving into 
programming instead of simply re—broadcasting existing 
Signals and this too offers long term prospects. 


"Secondly, television sets in the home will soon be able 

to be modified by an attachment to play videotape record-— 
ings. These recordings which will be packaged in cassettes 
will be available either for purchase or rent and will 
certainly include feature motion pictures. Indeed many 
features have already been transferred to videotape for 
this purpose. The market created by this new medium could 
be very large and would certainly provide additional 
finance for feature film-makers. It is one which Canadians 
should take advantage of to broaden the distribution of 
their own national culture." 
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The annual report fon) 1770-74 made the following comments. 


"In three years, the Canadian Film Development Corporation 

has made substantial progress in fulfilling its role as 
defined in the CFDC Act. A $12 million feature film 

industry in Canada has come into existence with the Corpora- 
tion itself committing $4 million in 44 feature films. Other 
Canadian investors have joined with it and contributed another 
$4 million, the balance being provided by investments from 
outside the country, mainly major U.S. film companies. 


"Of the $12 million, $2 million went to Canadian laboratories 
and technical services and $3.5 million to Canadian film 
makers and other creative contributors to the Canadian film 
industry. The balance has been largely expended in Canada 
on other aspects of film production. There were 826 engage— 
ments for actors and actresses, 454 jobs for technicians and 
about 200 other jobs connected with these productions. 


"Of the 44 feature-length films either in production or 
completed, 17 were originally produced in French and 27 in 
English, though in most cases, they are available in both 
languages. Seven of the 27 Inglish films were filmed in 
Quebec where they made extensive use of French-speaking 
performers, technicians and creative staff. 


"With theatre attendance steadily dropping and the cinema 
becoming less and less of a form of mass entertainment, 
the Corporation and Canadian producers must turn their 
attention more towards television where feature films now 
form the bulk of prime time programming." 


The importance of television as a market for films is 
apparent from the quotations. The potentially greater importance of 
cable systems and videotape cassettes is also apparent. It seems 
clear, particularly from the complete annual reports, that the motion 
picture industry will become increasingly dependent on television, 
cablevision, and video cassettes, as outlets for its output. All of 
these media are involved with electronic means of producing and trans- 
mitting images. 


As the C.F.D.C. notes, in the excerpt from its 1969-70 
annual report, even in 1968 television accounted for 30 per cent of 
total distribution rentals for feature films and probably for a very 
much higher percentage of all filmed materials. Conventional film 
materials may continue to be used for editing and storage, and for 
exhibition in theatres, for some time. 


Television stations are not normally equipped to process 
conventional films; they may shoot a film in a studio or on location 
but they generally lack the equipment for the processing, editing and 
other stages of making a print for exhibition. Although the figures 
are not directly comparable, in 1970, about 3,406 films were made for 
television (including 2,822 commercials) and only 1,487 were made for 
other purposes; some part of the 1,487 would eventually also be shown 
by television stations. 
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The existence of specialized Canadian laboratories and 
studios for the processing of motion picture images and sound is 
important to the Canadian television industry. The availability of 
these services. is also likely to become increasingly important for 
cablevision systems. 


By limiting free entry under items 46220-1 and 46245-1 to 
producers with studios in Canada, the cost of such equipment, imported 
mainly under the latter item, is substantially higher when imported 
by a sound studio, film editor or processing laboratory. This cost 
is higher because of the duty, and also because the federal sales tax, 
the distributor's mark-up and the provincial sales tax, enhance the 
effect of the duty. The higher cost of such equipment would tend to 
increase the cost of such services to Canadian motion picture 
producers and television stations. 


Because videotape installations are very costly, the M.F.N. 
duty of 125 p.c., which applies to the dutiable imports, adds consider- 
ably to their cost. On a relatively inexpensive’ installation, priced 
at $200,000, the M.F.N. duty under item 44538-1 would amount to 
$25,000. Although the duty collected on the small percentage of the 
imports which are now dutiable contributes to government revenues, no 
other benefits are apparent. 


On the ovher hand, the higher'cost, ‘resulting from. the duty, 
is probably a serious burden for many cablevision operators. The 
C.C.T.A. informed the Board that more than half the cablevision 
companies have annual revenues of less than $50,000(1); these companies 
would be able to afford only the cheapest videotape equipment. More- 
over, some of the companies which could afford better equipment would 
be tempted to install inferior equipment because of the cost of the 
duty and, in doing so, would transmit inferior images and sound to 
Cheiy subseribers, 


Motion picture studios would not normally have the sophisti- 
cated sound equipment suitable for making master tapes for the produc- 
tion of records or tapes’ for sale to consumers, but ‘a few specialized 
sound studios now have equipment which meets these high standards. A 
considerable amount of the very complex and expensive sound equipment 
required for such purposes is not made in Canada. As noted, such 
equipment is subject to M.F.N. rates of 123 Je ergs MNS, Wertiom Beng 17s Discars 
under items not specifically referred to the Board, when imported by 
those not qualified under tariff item 46245-1. 


The capability of recording high quality sound and the avail- 
ability of the variety of complex and expensive equipment required for 
this purpose, is of considerable importance to Canada, both culturally 
and economically. In 1972, the latest complete year for which data 
are available, the sales of records "made in Canada't, valued at the 
distributorts net selling price, amounted to $63.7 million; the com- 
parable sales value of pre-recorded tapes amounted to $24.9 million. 

In addition, imports of phonograph records and pre-recorded tapes were 
valued at $8.4 million, f.o.b. country of origin, in 1972; the sales 
value of these imports, at the distributorts level, is estimated at 

$15 million, or more, As these figures indicate, the total value of 
sales of phonograph records and pre-recorded tapes, at the distributor's 


(1) Transcript, Volume 8, p. 1225 
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level of trade, totalled nearly $105 million, in 1972; at retail, 
their value of sales would exceed $150 million. 


Although more than 85 per cent of the total value of sales 
appears to be accounted for by Canadian production, in fact, this 
"production" consists mainly of making copies on phonograph blanks 
and blank tapes, of material recorded in other countries. The very 
large percentage of the total accounted for by Canadian production 
indicates that Canadian manufacturers of the records and tapes are 
capable of re-—producing high quality products from imported "masters". 


However, the large proportion of the original recordings 
made outside of Canada indicates that Canada participates to a very 
minor extent in this important aspect of the production of records 
and tapes. If more of the original recordings were made in Canada, 
there would be increased opportunities for creative expression by 
Canadian composers, musicians and conductors, and for the acquisition 
and, use of the, high level of) engineering and technical: skills required 
in making original recordings. In limiting free entry of professional 
sound eguipment only to producers with studios in Canada and, thereby, 
excluding specialized sound studios from these benefits, the existing 
provisions of item 4625-1 may have been partly responsible for the 
low level of production of original recordings in Canada. 


C.R.T.C. regulations require that at least 30 per cent of 
the music broadcast on AM radio between the hours of 6.00 a.m. and 
midnight "shall be by a Canadian and shall be scheduled in a reason— 
able manner throughout such period." This requirement has created a 
large market in Canada for musical recordings by "Canadians". After 
January 18, 1973, a musical composition is deemed to be by a Canadian 
if it fulfils two of the conditions noted below and at least five per 
cent' of the compositions fulfil the condition, set. out in either (bo) 
or (c); the conditions are: 


"(a) the instrumentation or lyrics were principally 
performed by a Canadian, 
(b) the music was composed by a Canadian, 
(c) the lyrics were written by a Canadian, and 
(d) the live performance was wholly recorded in Canada." 


It is apparent that the regulations would create a consider-— 
able demand for compositions whose music or lyrics were composed or 
written by a Canadian (conditions (b) and (c)); it is also apparent 
that Canada should be an obvious choice for recording a large propor- 
tion of such compositions or of performances by Canadian artists. 
However, if Canadian equipment or recording skills were deemed to be 
inadequate by recognized performers or their agents, the C.R.T.C. 
requirements could still be met by a recording made in New York, 
Hollywood or elsewhere. The skills and techniques required to produce 
the special effects and high quality of modern recordings (on phono- 
graph records or tapes) could be acquired only by experience in making 
recordings with the most modern sound equipment available. 


The lack of the very complex and expensive equipment 
required to make recordings of sufficient quality to compete with 
original recordings made in other countries, would lead Canadian 
performers, pop groups, and symphony orchestras to make recordings in 
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the United States or other countries and would limit recording oppor- 
tunities mainly to individuals, groups, or orchestras, already 
recognized internationally. The consequential employment opportuni- 
ties and experience for audio engineers, technicians, and other 
skilled technical employees, would, of course, be available only to 
residents of the country where the recordings were made. 
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CHAPTER 7: PHOTOCOPY, MICROFILM AND BLUEPRINT EQUIPMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


Photocopy, microfilm and blueprint equipment is used for 
copying documents or for storing and retrieving information. The pro- 
cesses involved are essentially photographic and this equipment is 
ordinarily imported under tariff items covering more conventional 
photographic equipment. 


There is a wide variety of equipment used in these processes 
varying greatly in size, complexity and cost. Photocopiers range from 
desk—-top models which sell for less than $100 to complex machines, 
usually available to customers only on a lease or rental basis, valued 
at $2000 or more. Inexpensive microfilm readers are also available at 
less than $100; complete microfilm installations cost thousands of 
dollars. 


During its study of this equipment, the Board acquired 
information from many sources and obtained data from a number of dis— 
tributors. Many of the detailed facts and figures which were made 
available to the Board cannot be published for reasons of confidenti- 
ality. 


Production dn, Canada 


It was stated, at the public hearing, that there was no 
Canadian production of photocopiers or of microfilm equipment. The 
Board has not been able to find any Canadian production of blueprint 
equipment. . 


Subsequently the Board learned that a small firm in Winnipeg, 
Graphic Products of Canada, Ltd., had produced an inexpensive desk—top 
photocopier in 1969 and 1970, under licence from a manufacturer in the 
United States. The company has advised the Board that this production 
has been discontinued. Currently the Dennison Manufacturing Company 
of Canada Ltd., a subsidiary of an American firm, carries out a minor 
modification of one model of its photocopier line in Canada; the modi- 
fied model is sold only in Canada. 


Late in 1972, Kodak Canada Limited commenced production in 
Toronto of a small microfiche reader, using imported components. No 
other Canadian production of microfilm equipment has come to the 
attention of the Board. 


Xerox of Canada Limited has announced plans to commence 
production of photocopiers in 1974. It is understood that three 
popular models will be made in Canada and that reconditioning of other 
models will also be carried out at the Canadian plant. As yet, the 
Board has no firm information as to the employment that will be 
created or as to the extent the company will acquire or be able to 
acquire parts and materials in Canada. 
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Some distributors have informed the Board that they use some 
Canadian—made accessories or repair and replacement parts in photocopy, 
microfilm and possibly blueprint equipment. These are understood to 
consist largely of electrical components, such as line cords and recep— 
tacles, lamps and certain tools used in the repair and servicing of the 
machines. Very few other components are used which might be common to 
other kinds of equipment; replacement parts are usually supplied by the 
foreign manufacturer. 


The reasons advanced for the lack of Canadian production are 
discussed in more detail in the sections of this Chapter which follow. 
Generally speaking, this was attributed to the small size of the market 
for any particular product and the rapid rate of technological change 
in these areas. 


Although there is almost no Canadian production of the 
equipment or parts, substantial quantities of Canadian-made supplies 
are used in conjunction with the imported goods. For example, those 
forms of microfilm which are most used are produced in Canada but no 
statistics are available. 


The photocopiers distributed by Xerox Canada Ltd., the major 
supplier in the Canadian market, and a few models produced by other 
companies, use uncoated lint-free bond paper. Most of the paper used 
in these machines is produced in Canada, and would account for a very 
large proportion of the Canadian demand for paper used in photocopying. 
There is also Canadian production of toners and similar products used 
with photocopiers. 


Certain statistics are available with respect to the supply 
of coated reproduction paper used in conjunction with other photo- 
copiers and with blueprint and whiteprint equipment. Canadian ship- 
ments of blueprint and other coated reproduction papers were valued at 
$8.6 milivon tno 7Overa at $1950 miltion in 19716. Imports, (a most 
entirely from the United States, amounted to $4.9 million in 1970 and 
to $5.4 million in 1971. Most of the imports were of photocopier 
papers; because papers used in a wide variety of photocopiers are 
generally not interchangeable, the demand for many particular types ~ 
of paper would be small and met from imports. 


The Canadian Market 


In the almost total absence of Canadian production, the 
import statistics reflect the composition and growth of the Canadian 
market. As much of the equipment is rented or leased by the user, no 
figures are available concerning sales. ‘Imports of photocopy and 
microfilm equipment have increased rapidly in recent years, reflecting 
the development of new and more sophisticated equipment for diversified 
use in business and education. However, there is some evidence, as 
will be seen later, that the demand for blueprint equipment may be 
declining. The available import statistics are set forth in Table 7-l. 
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Table 7-L: Imports of Photocopy, Microfi and Blueprint 
Equipment, and Parts, 1964-72 a) 


Total 
Photocopy, 
Microrilims Micror iim: Per Cent 
Photocopy Microfilm Blueprint & Blueprint & Blueprint U.S.A. 


Equipment Equipment Equipment Equipment Equipment (on Mig Wet epe vil 


- thouscnd dollars - per’ cent 
1964. ¥: if i f 13,660 97.8 
1965 ate ahs oe oe es 98.6 
1966 16,856 oe oF, Agee 19,067 Gaal 
1967 Alege me oe iby ee.) 29 ,868 vise 
1968 23,804 oe oe Loop Pap bes’ One 


1969 = 25,260 ee ie 2 6ave 27 894 Whe 2 
1970 31,354 2,859 687 = 34.900 95.9 
1971 - 37,984 4,033 742 = 42,759 95.3 
1972 51,885 54326 = 857 E 58,068 94.5 


(a) Excludes paper and film; prior to 1970 excludes microfilm cameras, 
readers and viewers 


source: Statistics Canada 


The rapid growth of the Canadian market for the main 
products, as shown in the table, parallels that in the United States 
where the demand for photocopy and microfilm equipment forms an im- 
portant percentage of the total demand for photographic equipment. 

In Canada, as in the United States, the use of photocopy and micro- 
film equipment has been increasing rapidly; imports of photocopy 
equipment alone account for a large percentage of the total and its 
share has been increasing. The estimated size of the Canadian market 
for photographic equipment is given in Table 1-l in Chapter 1. Photo- 
copy, miLcrotilw and blueprink equipment: accounted for 37 per cent of 
the total supply and. for 40 per cent of the imports, valued at the 
disiribucor level. 


Imports account for a large proportion of the total Canadian 
supply of photographic equipment. Table 7-2 illustrates the growth 
of the share of total imports represented by photocopiers and parts 
and microfilm and blueprint equipment and parts; most of the growth 
of imports of the latter would be represented by increased imports of 
microfilm equipment and parts, as indicated by Table 7-1. Between 
1966 and 1971, Canadian imports of photocopy equipment and parts 
increased at an annual average rate of over 17 per cent and those of 
microfilm and blueprint equipment and parts at a rate of over 15 per 
Celli. 
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Table 7-2: Share of Total Imports of Photographic Equipment 
Represented by Photocopy Equipment and Parts and 


Microfilm Equipment and Parts, 1966-72 


Total 
Photocopy Microfilm(@) Imports of Per Cent of 
Equipment Equipment Photographic Total Imports 
and Parts and Parts Fqui pment Photocopy Microfilm 


- $'000 - — per cent - 

1966 16 ,856 Ayes 54,964 30.7 4.0 
1967 27,981 1,887 75 »9h6 368 20d 
1968 23,804 L377 69,776 3h el 2.0 
1969 25,260 2,634 82,538 30.6 Sak 
1970 31,354 2,859 85 , 107 368 34 
197 37,98h, 1,033 97,548 38.9 Aol 
1972 515885 51320 126,421 41.0 hed 
1972 as 

Dec. (of 

1966 20S 240.9 230.0 - ~ 


(a) Prior to 1970 includes blueprint equipment and parts; excludes 
microfilm cameras, readers and viewers 


Source: Statistics Canada 


Imports 


The growth in Canadian imports of photocopy, microfilm and 
blueprint equipment is illustrated in Table 7-1. Imports more than 
quadrupled in value between 1964 and 1972, from less than $14 million 
to $58 million. Imports in 1971 were 20 per cent higher than in 1970, 
and in 1972 were 36 per cent higher than in 1971. 


In 1971, imports of photocopy, microfilm and blueprint 
equipment accounted for about 45 per cent of all imports of photo-— 
graphic equipment under tariff items specifically referred to the 
Board; imports of photocopy equipment and parts, alone, constituted 
about 40 per cent of the total in 1970, 1971 and 1972. 


The United States supplies more than 90 per cent of the 
total imports; the balance comes from Japan and Western Huropean 
countries. Almost all imports are entered under the M.F.N. Tariff. 


Almost all imports of photocopiers and parts, and, of blue- 
print equipment and parts, are entered duty-free, principally under 
tariff item 46240-1. Approximately half the imports of microfilm 
equipment are duty-free, mainly under tariff item 46240-1 and 4621-1; 
the balance is dutiable under such items as 46200-1, 46210-1 and 
46300-1. 
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Table 7-3: Total Imports and Dutiable Imports of Photocopy, 
Blueprint and Microfilm Equipment and Parts, 


HE ho ere iel wily yall 


ee LOTL 
Per Cent Per Cent 


Kind of (a) Tete. Dutiable Dutiable Total Dutiable Dutiable 
uipment Imports Imports of Total Imports Imports eielWereed | 


- $t000 - per cent - $t000 - per cent 
Photocopy lg ok, 413 sD Bion 304, OOS 
Blueprint , 
whiteprint 687 ae ee ibe 1h ay) 
Microfilm oy Lege Oe] POSS: ER OS®) ou Ee: 
Total 34,900 1,827 bien WOO 75e vce 546 


(a) Including parts 


Source: Statistics Canada 


PHOTOCOPY HQUIPMENT 


Description of the Goods 


Photocopy equipment was originally introduced as a rapid 
and inexpensive means of copying documents. With the "information 
explosion" and the development of machines with new capabilities, 
such as copier-—duplicators, models able to copy on both sides of a 
sheet of paper and those able to transmit photocopies by telephone, 
its uses have expanded very rapidly. The entry of the International 
Business Machines Corporation, the largest producer of computers, 
into the photocopier field, and that of Xerox Corporation, the major 
producer of photocopiers, into the computer industry, might be an 
illustration of the inter-relationship between these two operations. 


the recent, tape rate ol growth an the use of photocopy 
equipment, both in Canada and the United States, is expected to con- 
tinue. Photocopy equipment will probably continue to constitute a 
very high proportion of the total Canadian demand for photographic 
equipment. 


The Board was informed that there were nine photocopying 
processes in common use at the time of the hearing, four of which are 
sometimes referred to as wet processes and five as dry processes. 

The dry processes. are: the transfer or indirect electrostatic 
(xerographic), the direct electrostatic, the dual spectrum (dry photo- 
graphy), the infra-red (thermofax), and the diazo; the wet processes 
are: the diffusion transfer, the dye transfer, the stabilization, 

and the heat transfer. 


Three of the most common processes are described in the 
following terms in a federal government equipment guide: 
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"DUAL-SPECTRUM - A machine which transfers the image on the 
original by a light source at the time of 
contact with an intermediate (light-sensitive ) 
paper. The intermediate paper and a coated 
copy paper are pressed together and heat 
transfers the latent image of the inter-— 
mediate to the copy paper. The copy is 
then delivered to the receiving tray. 


"ELECTROSTATIC - A machine which applies a uniform charge 
(Coated Paper) to a coated paper and then exposes the 

charged surface to the image of the 
original by projecting it through a lens 
system. The light areas are reflected 
off the original and these dissipate the 
static charge on the paper and leave a 
charged pattern of the original on the 
copy paper. The paper is sprinkled or 
passed through a bath of toner which has 
an opposite charge and adheres to the 
electrostatic image of the original. 
The image is fused or dried on the copy 
by the time it is removed from the stack- 


ing tray. 
"ELECTROSTATIC - A machine which applies a uniform charge 
Plain Paper to an intermediate and then exposes the 


charged surface to the image of the 
original by projecting the image through 
a lens system. The light areas are 
reflected off the original and these 
dissipate the static charge on the inter-— 
mediate in the same pattern. The remain- 
ing charge on the intermediate corresponds 
to the image of the original. The inter— 
mediate is sprinkled with an opposite 
charge toner powder that adheres to the 
charged area of the intermediate. A 
strong charge is applied to the plain 
paper. The black image on the inter- 
mediate transfers to the paper when they 
are brought together. The image is then 
fused to the copy before being placed in 
the, receiver tray." 


Several companies distribute photocopiers in Canada in a 
large variety of models designed for different applications and work 
loads. Perhaps the best known brand is Xerox, which uses the indirect 
electrostatic process. Technology and patents are an important factor 
in this field; Xerox was the only company using this process at the 
time of the hearing. At that time, Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
of Canada Ltd. was the only distributor of dual-spectrum process 
photocopiers. Other companies (including Addressograph—Multigraph, 
Apeco, Dennison, Dick, A.B., Ditto (Bell & Howell), Olivetti and 
Smith—Corona Marchant) distributed photocopiers which used the electro- 
fax or direct electrostatic process. 
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The Canadian Market 


bales of photocopiers account for only a small part of the 
revenues of the Canadian importers and distributors; most of their 
revenues are derived from the distribution of photocopiers, prin- 
cipally on a rental or lease basis and from sales of paper, toners and 
similar supplies. In 1971, it was estimated that the gross revenue 
of the distributors amounted to more than $150 million, about four 
times the total value of imports of photocopiers and parts, which 
amounted to $38 million. In 1971, Xerox of Canada Limited was the 
Major, if not the sole, distributor of machines using ordinary, 
uncoated paper. It has been estimated that Xerox realized $104 
felrioneironecopLer renvals in 197k, nearly) /Osper cent or the 
industry total, and an additional $16 million from sales of supplies. 


The dominant position of the parent company, the Xerox 
Corporation, in the American market has been underlined by the Federal 
Trade Commission's recent charge that Xerox has monopolized the oT 
Dbrilpon per year office copier industry. The complaint drawn up by 
the Commission's staff states that the office copier market includes 
a sub-market in plain paper machines amounting to $1 billion yearly; 
it further states that Xerox accounted for 95 per cent of all revenues 
generated by the sub-market, approximately 60 per cent of all revenues 
in the over-all office copier market and approximately 86 per cent of 
the revenues from the lease and sale of machines in the total market 
i hoa AO he 


Tovobtery more” detaslstor the types of machines an use in 
Canada, the Board undertook a survey of the companies which import or 
distribute photocopiers in Canada, including Graphic Products of 
Canada. This survey indicated that the growth has been only in the 
Weeror dry processes, “The survey also indicated the Large varletyior 
models available tO Users to meet their varying needs. 


Tables /—h-" Number=or Models of Photocopiers Distributed 
in Canada’, “by L/: Distributors, by Process, 


1966 and" 1970 


1968 1970 
no. of models 
Electrostatic (direct and indirect) 30 5h 
Other dry processes 18 25 
Total dry processes Lg 79 
Wet processes 10 rie 
Total number of models 58 86 


POULCet latte Doar ey, 
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The survey covered a large percentage of the machines 
distributed and confirmed the growing importance of the electrostatic 
processes. Between 1968 and 1970, electrostatic models increased from 
58 to 64 per cent of the number of machines imported and accounted for 
a considerably higher percentage of the total value of imports. The 
figures for direct and indirect electrostatic models are combined 
because Xerox was the sole distributor of the indirect type; because 
of the dominant position of that company, other details cannot be 
published. 


Most companies depend on lease or rental arrangements rather 
than on sales in distributing machines. The rapid rate of technolog— 
ical change was said to be the principal reason for this. The Tariff 
Board survey indicated that the value of the rented or leased machines 
far exceeded the value of machines sold annually; because of the domin- 
ant position of Xerox in the rental field, actual figures are confi- 
dential. The data suggest that sales tend to be of less expensive 
models. 


When a machine is rented by a user, it remains the property 
of the importer—distributor. This is virtually the sole distribution 
system used by Xerox. Leased machines are sold to a leasing company 
which in turn rents it to the user. In either case, the machine is 
usually maintained and serviced by the importer—distributor. 


The rent is usually based on a metered charge per copy or by 
including the rental fee of the machine in the cost of the sensitized 
paper supplied by the owner of the machine, who is also responsible 
for its repair, adjustment and servicing. Many machines are subject 
to a minimum monthly charge. A survey of the leading Canadian dis-— 
tributors indicated that a small user, making optimum use of a small 
Capacity machine, generally incurs a cost of about 3.5 cents per copy; 
larger users pay as little as two cents, or less, per copy. 


The Board also obtained information from several companies 
regarding comparable figures for costs per copy in Canada and the 
United States. In general, the cost to Canadian users was about 10 
to 15 per cent higher than to Americans. Company spokesmen claimed 
that the higher cost in Canada was due to the federal sales tax on 
machines, paper and supplies, royalties payable to the parent compan- 
ies, higher costs of distribution and servicing in Canada and higher 
overhead and head office costs per machine in Canada. While the first 
two reasons would undoubtedly increase costs, it is difficult, in view 
of the extent to which the population of Canada, and therefore the use 
of photocopy equipment, is concentrated in certain urban areas, to 
accept that distribution, servicing, overhead and head office costs 
are necessarily very much higher in this country. Costs per copy were 
compared because the prevalence of the lease or rental system in both 
countries makes it impossible to compare the costs of machines in the 
two countries. 


The Board also sought to establish some measure of the 
number of photocopiers in use in Canada. In the seven years, 1966 to 
1972, nearly 150,000 machines were imported. This figure includes the 
many machines returned to the Canadian subsidiaries after recondition- 
ing in the United States and included in the import statistics on their 
return to Canada; reconditioning may involve replacement of as much as 
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90 per cent of the parts. Provided that the Canadian company has 
complied with the appropriate regulations, applicable duties or sales 
taxes are levied only on the fair market value of the repairs or 
improvements, although the full value of the machine must be declared 
for Customs purposes. 


Imports 


Imports of photocopiers have been recorded separately only 
since 1966 and indicate that the United States has been by far the 
largest supplier of the Canadian demand; imports from B.P. countries, 
all of which have originated in Britain, have been negligible. Other 
M.F.N. suppliers of the Canadian market include Japan, the E.E.C. 
countries and, in some years, Switzerland. There have been no imports 
from General Tariff countries. Most imports of higher-priced equip- 
ment have come from the United States; in the three years, 1969 to 
1971, imports from that country accounted for 80 per cent of the 
number of units imported, but for 95 per cent of the value of imports. 


Table 7-5: Imports of Photocopiers and Similar Office 
Machines and Parts, 1966-72 


Cansei. 

U.S.A. Japan H.E.C. Others Total of Total 

thousand units per cent 
1966 12.9 - dies 02 Lhe 89.6 
1967 16.0 02 05 oo) ioe 93.0 
1968 17.8 1.2 ay 7 20.4 87.5 
1969 16.9 2-8 2s ) 228 Theh 
1970 18.5 3.0 8 03 anerf. 81.6 
29°71 1936 ak le “6 Paso) clk 84.9 
1972 20.1 209 hed oh ZHe6 (ed 

million dollars per cent 
1966 16.7 - vl se 16.9 99.0 
1967 Mes |} ol ial Aa 28.0 99.0 
1968 Zoe oy els sah 238 97-1 
1969 Pore | be op a 2543 93.9 
1970 30.0 eee ol Mk pulaih 956 
Tike ha 36.4 a) oh o2 38.0 95.9 
1972 L9.1 1.8 8 02 Dae Whe7 


Source: Statistics Canada 


Tariff Considerations 


Virtually all imports of photocopiers and parts, are entered 
duty-free, principally under the provisions for photographic printers 
and parts in tariff item 46240-1. Some enter duty-free when imported 
by institutions qualified to use tariff item 69605-1. The proportion 
of imports on which duty is levied has always been very small and 
would involve special cases. 
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Table 7-6: Total Imports and Dutiable Imports of 


Photocopiers and Parts, 1966-72 


Per Cent 
Dutiable Average Rate 
Total Dutiable Imports on Dutiable 
Year Imports Imports of Total Imports 
- $'O000 - per cent per cent 
1966 16,856 192 ed: 18.6 
1967 27,981 563 Dol kb 
1968 23,804 673 Zo 15.9 
1969 255200 319 LS 5a 
1970 Ba 354 413 eS 17.0 
17h 37,984 304 0.8 te a 
1972 5, S65 664 Lo ee 


Source? ‘Statistics Canada 


At the public hearing, the major proposal respecting photo- 
copiers was advanced by the photocopier group of the Canadian Business 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association (C.B.E.MeA.), which includes most 
of the major importers of such equipment. The group proposed a tariff 
item for photocopiers and parts, derived from heading 90.10, the 
appropriate heading of the B.T.N., to provide for the continuation of 
the existing rates of Free, B.P., Free, M.F.N. and 10 p.c., General; 
the proposed item also provided for accessories for use with photo— 
copiers. There was virtually no opposition to this request. 


The C.B.E.M.A. proposals would not materially alter the 
existing provisions for photocopiers and parts, but would extend free 
entry to accessories. Little information was given regarding the 
intended inclusions. In answer to a question regarding accessories, 
the spokesman for C.B.E.M.A. mentioned such products as dust covers, 
tables and stands, now dutiable according to their own nature. He 
also mentioned cutting edges and counting devices; these are not always 
entered as parts of photocopiers, under item 46240-1. It is probable 
that a provision for accessories, if implemented, would ensure clas-— 
sification under the proposed item of such products as collecting or 
collating attachments for photocopiers which, at present, are classi- 
fied elsewhere. Some of the tariff items which now apply to the 
"accessories" of the proposed item are listed below; none of the items 
were specifically referred to the Board. 


Item Brief Description BeP. M.F.N. General 
1,2700-1 62) Machinery, n.O.p. DeipiCe Loe DeCee PSS psc. 
1603-1 Manufactures of iron or steel 10 pce 175 pec. 35 pec. 
51901-1 Office furniture other than 

of metal LS DeC.s we ec. Cis 5 peCe 
51902-1 Metal office furniture TA ecu r PeiDeC sme) Dele 
93907-1 Manufactures of plastics Le eG ERLE Ds Cet SO. Dal. 


(a) Goods imported under item 42700-1 are subject to the machinery duty 
remission programme 
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The principal argument advanced at the public hearing in 
support of continued free entry for photocopy equipment was based on 
the premise that the Canadian market was too small to support domestic 
production and, because Canadian production was unlikely, no tariff 
protection was needed. A related argument was that technological 
change was so rapid in this field that it compounded the difficulty 
of establishing domestic production of such equipment. 


The representative of C.BeE.M.A., when asked why there was 
no Canadian production of photocopiers, replied: 


"Tt is because the market is not large enough. It 
is also because the technological changes in the equipment 
that take place in this industry are so rapid that we just 
never keep up." 


This statement was amplified further: 


"TIT would say that Lin/ any new photocopying apparatus 
that is brought into the Canadian market, within a year 
there’ would be up to» five or six technical charges within 
the machinery to make it work better. This is not uncommon." 


Modifications are made to the machines to improve the quality of their 
performance, to increase their efficiency or to reduce the frequency 
of servicing. The Board has been advised that 13 modifications have 
been made on one model introduced into Canada in 1971; however, machin— 
ery of this model placed on the market late in 1972 would already 
incorporate these modifications. In any case, most modifications are 
minor and are carried out without removing the machine from the user's 
premises. 


Given the dominant position of one supplier in the 
Canadian market, it seems unlikely that any other established supplier 
or a new entrant could establish a manufacturing operation unless it 
was able to cut into the Xerox share of the market. This would require 
a machine with innovations which would make it unique, e.g., whose cost 
per copy was significantly less than that of other machines. The new 
entrant would also have to have the resources to remain competitive in 
the face of rapid technological change. 


The argument that the rate of technological change would 
preclude Canadian manufacture implies that no producer in Canada 
would have the capability of keeping up with developments in the 
industry. However, if Canadian production were undertaken by a sub-— 
sidiary of an established manufacturer, the Canadian subsidiary would 
have access to its parent company's technology. As an importer, the 
subsidiary already has a service organization to maintain the imported 
machines and carry out modifications as required. Presumably, the 
subsidiary would retain the service organization already in existence, 
to service and modify, as necessary, both Canadian-made and imported 
machines. 


The size and rapid growth of the Canadian market casts some 
doubt on the argument that this market is too small to support 
domestic manufacture. This argument assumes that there would be no 
particular model or line of related models for which the demand would 
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be sufficient to make Canadian production viable. It further assumes 
that a Canadian producer would be restricted to the Canadian market, 
either by the policies of a foreign parent or through foreign tariffs. 
To compete abroad, a Canadian producer would have to overcome a 5 p.c. 
tariff in the United States and a 7 p.c. tariff in the E.E.C. These 
rates of duty are not prohibitive although they would make exports 
more difficult. 


The existing duty-free entry for photocopiers was not 
mentioned as a factor in the lack of Canadian production, but this 
may have been involved in the decisions of major suppliers. However, 
although the Canadian market appears sufficiently large to support the 
production of one or two popular models, it is probably too small to 
support the manufacture of a full line, taking into account the large 
number of models available in Canada (Table 7-4). A prospective pro- 
ducer would have to import other models to round out his line. In 
view of this, he would be unlikely to seek protection on the models 
produced in Canada, unless it could be granted in such a way as to 
ensure that those machines which would still have to be imported could 
be entered duty-free. 


As noted earlier, Xerox of Canada Limited announced, in 
1973, plans to commence Canadian production in 1974, as well as to 
recondition photocopiers in this country. This indicates that Canadian 
production has become viable, despite the obstacles which are discussed 
in the preceding paragraphs. 


The photocopy industry generates considerable employment in 
Canada in the production of toners, coated papers and other supplies 
required by users, and in the distribution and servicing of imported 
machines. Additional employment could be created if more photocopiers 
were reconditioned in Canada instead of in the United States, even if 
Canadian manufacture were not undertaken at the same time. 


If some protection were available, this might act as an 
incentive to the establishment of Canadian production, so long as the 
duty was not offset by potentially higher production costs. A duty of 
15 pec. would give a Canadian manufacturer an advantage of $225 over 
an importer, on a machine valued at $1,500. It is impossible to 
determine the extent to which such an advantage might be offset by 
shorter production runs or higher costs of parts or materials. 


It is difficult to measure, either the costs) or benefits <to 
the Canadian economy of possible protection on photocopiers. The 
direct and indirect benefits derived from protection and consequent 
Canadian production would include the effects on employment and the 
multiplier effects of such employment. However, the extent of the 
employment created would depend, in large part, on whether imported 
or Canadian—made parts were used in the Canadian operation. 


The cost to the economy of protection on photocopiers would 
include the effect of the cost of the duty on costs of photocopying 
and the effects of higher costs on education, communication and other 
activities in which such equipment is used. In 1971, imports of photo- 
copiers and parts were valued at $38 million and even as low a rate of 
duty as 5 pec. would have involved a cost of duty of about $2 million 
in that year, a high cost to Canadian users in view of the probably 
continuing large imports of models which would not be available from 


Canadian production. 


2) 
MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 


Description of the Goods 


Microfilm equipment is being used increasingly in Canada 
and the U.S.A. as a means of recording, storing, reproducing and 
disseminating information. The information explosion and the conse— 
quent demand for information in visual form has provided the impetus 
for the rapid expansion in the use of microfilm equipment. It has 
grown from a relatively simple record and storage business to an 
action-oriented information system. The development and improvement 
of computer—output microfilm equipment to reproduce computer data on 
microfilm at high speed, and the rapid growth of micro-publishing have 
been important factors in the increased use of microfilm techniques. 
In both cases, the use of microfilm permits rapid and economical 
reproduction of information in visual form, storage of data in very 
compact form and convenient retrieval of stored information by 
computer. 


Microfilm equipment is used to record printed or written 
information on various formats of film in much reduced size, to 
process and to duplicate the film, and to project enlargements of the 
resultant tiny images onto a screen for viewing or for making a perma— 
menu wecord in enlarged form. Processed microfilm may be stored in 
the form of rolls enclosed in a magazine or a cartridge, in the form 
of camera or aperture cards, in microfilm jackets, or as microfiche. 


Camera cards are index cards in which one or more frames of 
proeessea microfilm have been 1nserted for ease of reference; aperture 
cards are duplicates of camera cards, containing sensitized material 
on which the original microfilm is reproduced. "Microfiche" is a 
sheet of film, usually 4" x 6", on which up to 1,000 images may be 
recorded, although the standard forms contain either 72 or 98 images; 
each image on microfiche is equivalent to a page of print. Microfilm 
jackets, in sizes 35" x 77", 4" x 6", or 5" x 8", are designed to hold 
several strips of roll film; when duplicated, they resemble microfiche. 


As noted in Chapter 5, in the section of this report relat- 
ane to slides and film strips, microfilm, particularly mecrofiche, is 
being used increasingly as a primary form of publication, either in 
conjunction with, or in place, of conventional printed matter. Asa 
result, the use of microfilm viewing and reproducing equipment is 
growing both in commercial and educational institutions. Libraries 
use microfilm equipment to record, store and retrieve microfilms of 
books, newspapers and many other types of documents and reference 
material. The original microfilm is usually duplicated for use, the 
original microfilm being kept in safe storage. 


New types of equipment are constantly being introduced. A 
very recent development is the introduction of a method of deleting 
and adding images on microfilm, thus enabling microfilm records to be 
up-dated without reproducing data which remain unchanged. The new 
process can make changes in 8s seconds. Such new developments and 
improvements have broadened the market for microfilm equipment and 
contributed to the continued growth of the industry. 
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The use of computer output microfilm (COM) equipment to 
record computer output is growing in importance. It is used in con- 
junction with computer installations to store information in a very 
small space and will record visual computer output at a much faster 
rate than any other process. At present, a COM printout can accept 
computer output at about three frames per second, each frame corre- 
sponding to one fold or page of a mechanical printout on paper. The 
speed of three frames per second relates to a frame, or fold, which is 
completely covered with print. The full print area would not be 
utilized under normal operating conditions and, thus, a more usual 
operational speed of printout would be even higher, probably of the 
order of about five frames per second, or about five times the speed 
of the fastest printout on paper. A typical fast speed of printout on 
paper is 1200 lines per minute. 


A further advantage of the use of COM equipment is that the 
photographically produced characters are subject to fewer defects and 
this makes electronic character recognition, for automatic reading, by 
a computer, more practical. Ultra-violet-sensitive, heat-developed, 
microfilm is now being used and processing occurs as the exposed film 
is fed to the take-up spool. Thus, the fully—processed film is avail- 
able virtually as soon as the computer run is completed, in a form in 
Which it can be checked andi used, immediarely. 


sales of microfilm equipment have increased rapidly in recent 
years and are expected to continue to do so in the years ahead. Sup- 
pliers forecast that sales in Canada in 1976 would be double those in 
1970, while in the United States the growth rate is expected to be 
about 12 per cent per year between 1970 and 1975. Sales are increas- 
ingly of entire microfilm systems ——- cameras, processing equipment, 
viewing equipment and hard copy printers installed and serviced by one 
company. As a result, it is anticipated that the business may become 
more and more concentrated in the hands of a few producers who are 
able to supply and service the enbire range of needed equipment. 


The Canadian Market 


Until 1972, the entire Canadian market was served by 
imports. Although separate import statistics for microfilm equipment 
have been available only since 1970, the data suggest that imports 
trebled between 1967 and 1971. In 1972, Canadians imported microfilm 
equipment valued at $5.3 million; the estimated cost of this equipment 
to users was between $8.5 and $9 million. Kodak Canada began to 
assemble microfiche readers late in 1972; the company's output would 
not materially alter the market estimate. 


As noted, the Canadian market for microfilm equipment is 
expanding rapidly. The equipment suppliers estimated sales in Canada 
at between $3 and $5 million annually, at the time of the hearing and 
expected them to reach $10 million, by 1976. As the market estimate 
above suggests, this forecast appears conservative. The film sup- 
pliers estimated the Canadian market for microfilm at that time, at 
$11 to $12 million annually and expected sales to reach $25 to $30 
million, by 1976. In its submission to the Board, Kodak Canada 
indicated that its sales of microfilm had doubled between 1965 and 
1969. 
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The Board also sought information from distributors concern—- 
ing the division of the market between different microfilm systems. 
Reports of four major Canadian distributors to the Board indicated that 
microfilm roll was the most commonly used form; the other forms of 
microfilm have specialized uses (Table 7~10). For instance, an entire 
book may be copied on to a single microfiche and, therefore, this form 
is of special convenience to libraries; aperture cards are particularly 
useful for engineering drawings, because the punched card containing 
the microfilm can be easily retrieved. The increased uses of micro- 
fiche as a medium of publication would probably lead to a different 
percentage distribution in 1972, than is given in Table 7-7. 


Table 7-7: Percentage Distribution of Sales of Microform 
Systems, by Kind and Firm, 1970 


Microfilm Aperture Microfilm 
Firm Rolls Cards Jackets Microfiche Otel 


—- percent of total - 


A 35 Zo TD 25 100 
B y) 22 = = 100 
C 80 10 5 S) 100 
D 60 10 20 10 100 


Source: Tariff Board survey 


Two firms supplied prices of five models of microfilm cameras 
sold in both the United States and Canada. On importation into Canada, 
these cameras would have been dutiable at 15 p.c., which, together with 
the 12 per cent federal sales tax would have added 28.8 per cent to the 
American price, exclusive of freight; Canadian prices of these models 
exceeded American prices by 24.4 to 30.0 per cent. The firms also 
supplied prices of reader—printers. Reader-printers are entered free 
of duty but are subject to the federal sales tax; two models were priced 
1Se3. per cent higher, andj one model, 43.1, per cent. higher, in Canada than 
in the United States. These comparisons indicate that Canadian prices 
Meinly reflect the cost of freight, the duty, where applicable, and the . 
iz per cent federal sales tax. 


Microfilm equipment tends to be very expensive, although some 
simple viewers cost less than $100. Prices of cameras quoted to the 
Board range upward from $4,000 each and prices of reader—printers range 
between $100 and $4,000. Automatic and semi-automatic retrieval systems, 
for storage and use of microfilm, range in price between $2,000 and 
$200,000, depending upon capacity and the degree of sophistication of the 
features incorporated into the system. Some of the more expensive 
systems have a remote viewing capability. 


Imports 


Imports of microfilm equipment have been reported separately 
only since 1970. Prior to 1970, microfilm cameras were included in the 
statistics for cameras; microfilm readers and viewers were included with 
projection apparatus and parts; and other microfilm equipment was 
included in one statistical class, with blueprint and whiteprint equip- 
ment. 
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Table 7-8: Imports of Microfilm Equipment and Parts, (2) 


1966-72 

UsocAe as 

Total (>? Parecsnt 

Year B.P. Uesra. EPUB Ot Other Total of Total 

es COO per cent 
1966 ie piq'33 33 a: PIO 96.5 
1967 38 re 70 i oa 94.20 
1968 9 es fe fé TS ie i) 979 
1969 38 2,566 2h 6 2,634 97-4 
£970 30 Bore rn 3 2,859 98.7 
1971 351 3,662 8 7, Aue 90.8 
19 7a Pleiy’ eat? 85 5 bageo 9335 


(a) 1966 to 1969, inclusive, includes blueprint equipment but excludes 
microfilm cameras, readers and viewers 
(b) All from Britain, except $4,000, in 1967, from Australia 


Source: Statistics Canada 


Imports of blueprint and whiteprint equipment amounted to 
about $700,000 per year in 1970 and 1971; if this was also the case in 
earlier years, imports of microfilm equipment and parts included in 
the table ranged between $0.6 million and $2 million in the years 1966 
to 1969. Another $1 million should probably be added to these figures 
to allow for cameras, readers and viewers. 


Even with their limitations, the figures reflect the very 
rapid growth, in recent years, of the Canadian market for microfilm 
equipment and the dominance of the United States as a supplier of the 
Canadian demand. The only other significant source of equipment has 
been Britain. Approximately 50 per cent of the value of imports of 
these goods appears to be entered duty-free, principally under tariff 
items 46240-1, 46241-1 and 69605-1. 


Export statistics published by the American government 
provide somewhat more detail and report the value of exports of micro- 
film cameras, separately, but the American figures for “other equip- 
ment" do not include all microfilm readers. 
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Table 7-9: Microfilm Equipment and Parts, U.S. Exports 
to Canada, 1965-72 Pan 


Year daneraa 6a) Other Equipment °°? Total 


- thousand dollars ~ 


1965 219 389 638 
1966 267 668 935 
1967 607 755 1,361 
1968 481 937 1,418 
1969 582 aaah 1,729 
1970 739 eos 1,774 
1971 803 1,369 2,172 
1972 818 1,648 2,66 


(a) Microfilming cameras and parts, c.c. 861/032 
(b) Microfilming equipment, parts, n.e.s., CeCe» 8616930 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, publication FT-—410 


Item 46241-1 is the only tariff item which applies solely 
to the microfilm equipment under consideration; it was created in 1967 
to provide for microfilm reader—printers and parts thereof. The rapid 
increase in the value of imports under this item and their current 
substantial size is apparent from the Table 7-10; imports under the 
item more than trebled in the six year period, 1967 to 1972. Until 
1972, the United States supplied almost the entire demand. In that 
year, imports from Britain amounted to $234,000, about 23 per cent of 
the total. 


Table 7-10: Imports of Microfilm Reader—printers and 
Parts Under Tariff Item 4621-1, 1967-72 


1967 1968 1969 1970 lial 19/2 


- thousand dollars - 


Total 271 (2) 310 737 901 922 1,008 


ie Sele 257(8) 310 731 876 900 761 


(a) Estimates based on figures for period June 2 to December 31 


SOUr Certs moualLLSuICcSs. Gane a 


Tariff Considerations 


Microfilm equipment and parts are classified under a number 
of tariff items and some are also imported duty-free by institutions 
qualifying to use tariff item 69605-1. According to information avail- 
able to the Board, the following items have been held to relate to 
microfilm equipment and parts. 
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Product Tariff Item BP. M.F.N. General 
Microfilm cameras 6210-1/,) peace Tb o osc. BG Dec. 
46215-1 Free Free TO pee 
* 
Microfilm processing 12 700-1 (b) OeuDeGe  SLOTDsC. 35 pec. 
equipment 1620-1 Free Free LOS peer 
Microfilm reader-printers 46241-1 Free Free LO" ac 
Microfilm readers or 4,6200-1 = DeCsmeelo pels 30 pec. 
viewers 6300-1 Free Oa D. 6s 25 tie On 
* 
Electrical controls Ly 52h—1 15 pec Lvs pec. 30" pee. 
Computer out put (c) H 
microfilm units 46200-1 BOeGel i Loatec 20s02e% 
Components of COM 
Tape units 41538-L,, 1Oup.c., los inec. 25. Dace 
Printers hb 52h—1 LS "pecan al fetoece 30-pscs 
Hard~copy printers 1462)0-1 Free Free 1O0vp.e. 


* Not included specifically in Reference 147 


(a) Item 46215-1 could apply when the camera makes a negative or 
positive 33" by 4?’ or larger 

(b) Imports under tariff item 42700-1 are subject to the machinery 
duty remission program 

(c) This item is understood to apply to complete units; when separate 
components are involved, each is classified according to its nature 


Approximately half the imports of microfilm equipment are 
duty—free, principally under tariff items 4620-1, 46241-1 and 69605-1. 
In the first two years for which imports of microfilm equipment were 
separately recorded, 1970 and 1971, 94.4 per cent of the imports were 
from M.F.N. countries, 5.5 per cent from B.P. countries, entirely from 
Britain and 0.1 per cent from the German Democratic Republic, entered 
under the General Tariff. Of the total imports, averaging $3.45 
million per year, some $1.74 million or 50.5 per cent were dutiable and 
some 99.6 per cent of the dutiable imports were entered under the 
M.F.N. Tariff, the significant rate in relation to microfilm equipment. 
The average rate of duty on dutiable imports under the M.F.N. Tariff 
was approximately 15 per cent. Microfiche readers competitive with 
those now being assembled in Canada would be dutiable at 15 p.c., 
M.F.N., under either tariff item 46200-1 or 46300-1, both of which are 
understood to have been applied to such goods. 


During the course of the public hearing, most of the pro- 
posals relating to microfilm equipment were consolidated into a single 
proposed item to cover all equipment, and parts thereof, used in 
capturing, processing, duplicating or viewing microfilm images. The 
rates proposed were Free, B.P., Free, M.F.N. and 10 p.c., General. 

The proposed item also included provision for accessories or attach-— 
ments for use with the equipment, but no specific products were cited. 
Kodak Canada Itd., which now assembles microfiche readers in Canada, 
concurred in this proposal. 
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Virtually the only argument submitted in support of the 
consolidated proposal covering microfilm equipment was that no duty 
should be levied as none of the equipment is produced in Canada. 

Kodak pointed out that a large part of the market is already served by 
duty-free equipient and claimed that "the microfilming industry will, 
in the years ahead, make significant contributions to the growth and 
development of Canada and potential equipment installations should be 
encouraged", presumably by lowering duties. Kodak Canada is a producer 
and distributor of microfilm equipment; it is also a major supplier of 
film used in conjunction with such equipment. Sales projections for 
1976, given earlier, estimated the Canadian market for equipment at 

$10) mi iwvonwand that storsdiimeateg25ato0°$30 milion. 


The statement that there is no Canadian production is no 
Jonger entirely true. However, only one of a wide rangerof products is 
being assembled here and it appears to be one of the least expensive 
and one for which there is a large and growing demand. While the sales 
of microfilm equipment, in Canada, are expected to reach $10 million, 
by 1976, this very substantial amount will still cover a variety of 
cameras, processors, duplicators, readers, reader-printers and COM 
equipment. It seems likely that, in most instances, the demand for a 
particular model will remain limited. 


In, 1970 and 1971, the duties, Levied on imported microfilm 
equipment amounted to an average of $266,000. With the addition of 
federal sales tax and the mark-up by importer—distributors, the duty 
would have added about $400,000 to the cost of the equipment to the 
users, Without, at that time, any compensating benefit to Canadian 
manufacturers. The indicated increase in imports in 1972 would suggest 
a much higher cost of the tariff in that year. No data are available 
about Kodak's assembly operation; the readers are assembled in the same 
facilities and by the same workers who make cameras and projectors. 


Microfilm now occupies a position of considerable importance 
in many fields. Its applications have expanded rapidly in recent years 
and seem likely to continue to do so. It is important for Canadian 
industries, particularly those in technologically advanced areas, to be 
able to obtain microfilm equipment at a reasonable cost. Although 
dicreassedsuse of microfilm equipment a2s)anticipaved, the marketoas 
still relatively small. Very little information is available regarding 
the market distribution of this equipment, but it appears that a small 
number of manufacturers are dominant in this field. In the United 
States, it has been forecast that a number of smaller companies are 
likely to be squeezed out of the production of microfilm equipment by 
the large producers who are able to supply and service complete instal- 
lations. This tie-in between supply and service may also tend to limit 
the number of suppliers in Canada because of the small size of the 
market. 


In the Brussels Nomenclature, most microfilm equipment is 
classified in heading 90.10, which provides for 


"Apparatus and equipment of a kind used in photographic or 
cinematographic laboratories, not falling within any other 
heading of this Chapter; photo-copying apparatus (whether 
incorporating an optical system or of the contact type) 
and thermo—copying apparatus; screens for projectors." 
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However, microfilm cameras are classified with other photographic 
cameras in heading 90.07, and microfilm readers with single-stage 
magnification, whether or not subsidiarily used for photocopying the 
microfilms (microfilm reader—printers), are included with still 
picture projectors, as image projectors of heading 90.09. 


The proposed item for microfilm equipment would provide for 
goods which would be classified in several headings of the B.T.N. and 
some may now be classified under tariff items not specifically referred 
to the Board. Some of the parts, accessories and attachments, provided 
for in the item proposed for microfilm equipment, may also already be 
covered in proposed items for cameras, projectors and processing or 
other equipment. It seems likely that the intended accessories would 
include such goods as special tables and storage cabinets for micro-— 
film. Such products are now classified under the same tariff items as 
are cited in the discussion of accessories for photocopiers, which 
were not«specifically included in’ the Reference. 


Basically, microfilm equipment consists of cameras, readers 
and processing equipment designed for a specific, special application. 
If these were classified in the same item, as was proposed to the 
Board, the item would provide for different kinds of goods and would 
be in contradiction of the basic tariff structure of the B.T.N. The 
special cameras and readers, used in connection with microfilm, could 
be classified within more relevant separate items and could be provided 
for at different rates of duty from other cameras and projectors, 
within the structure of a classification designed to apply to many 
specialized forms of conventional and non-conventional photographic 
products, in addition to microfilm apparatus. 


By providing for parts and accessories, and by adding carry-— 
ing cases and containers, without also adding some modifying phrase 
such as "identifiable as being solely or principally for use with ...", 
the proposed item for microfilm equipment might provide for such 
products even though they were equally suitable for use in conjunction 
with other types of equipment; this would create problems of customs 
administration because the products mght well be covered in two or 
more tariff items or, if imported separately from the microfilm equip- 
ment with which they are to be used, might not be readily identifiable 
as qualifying under the microfilm item. 


BLUEPRINT EQUIPMENT 


Description of the Goods 


Blueprint, whiteprint and similar equipment is principally 
used in copying architects’ and engineers’ plans. Because of conveni- 
ence of use and storage, blueprints and whiteprints are being replaced 
by microfilm; consequently the market for blueprint and whiteprint 
equipment is unlikely to grow and may be declining. Information 
acquired by the Board indicates that there is no Canadian production 
of such equipment. 


The process of making blueprints is described as follows: 
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"Blue Prints. The most familiar process is that commonly 
used for copying architects’ and engineers' drawings and 
plans to give ... copies of the same size as the original. 
An accurate tracing of the drawing is first made on a 
transparent or translucent paper or tissue. This is then 
placed on a sheet of sensitized paper with its back to the 
emulsion, and held in close contact with it by pressure. 
The sensitized paper is then exposed to light through the 
tracing and it receives an impression which may be visible 
and needs only to be fixed, or it may have to be developed. 
This depends upon the type of sensitized material used in 
the particular process ... 


"The blue print process uses ferro—prussiate paper, which 
is of low sensitivity and so is exposed in a photo-printing 
machine having a powerful light source. By using a trans— 
lucent intermediate negative master, a positive copy having 
blue lines on a white ground is obtained and special chem 
icals can be used to strengthen the density of the blue 
image. The blue print is sometimes preferred by engineers 
because it will stand rough handling in the workshop." 

(The Focal Encyclopaedia of Photography, New Desk Edition, 
LO TO giperioo) 


White prints and brownprints are made by closely related processes. 


Imports 


Imports of blueprint and whiteprint equipment and parts have 
been recorded separately only since 1970; they were previously included 
with microfilm equipment and parts, in the same commodity class. 
Imports are principally from the United States; the only other signifi- 
cant supplier in the last three years was the Netherlands. Imports 
from countries entitled to the B.P. Tariff, all from Britain, are small 
and there were no imports from General Tariff countries. 


Table 7-11: Imports of Blueprint and Whiteprint Equipment, 


| 1970-72 


U.S.A. as 

Other Per Cent 

Year BP. U.S.Ae Netherlands M.F.N. Total of Total 

- $000 - per cent 
1970 3 670 2 y) 687 97-6 
19"7L 5 673 Dh 1i Tha 90.8 
L2 a 778 66 a 857 90.8 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Although imports have increased somewhat in the last two 
years, other information suggests that the trend is downward. In view 
of the very large percentages that United States exports constituted 
of the total in both 1970 and 1971, American export statistics were 
used to examine the trend of sales in the Canadian market, over a 
longer period than is possible with the Canadian data; the figures 
indicate a substantial decline in Canadian purchases of such equipment. 
This decline probably reflects the substitution of microfilm for blue— 
prints. 


Table 7-12: U.S. Exports to Canada of Blueprinting, 
Brownprinting and Whiteprinting Equipment 


and Parts, 1965-72 


1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 a9 7S note 
-  $Can. ‘O00 - 


Go © ia hie oon 766 518 Bie D145 3h2 
Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce, publication FT-410, c.c. 8616925 


Tariff Considerations 


Virtually all imports of blueprint and whiteprint equipment 
are entered duty-free, principally under tariff item 46240-1, which 
covers photographic processing equipment including photographic 
printers; dutiable imports were valued at less than $25,000 in both 
1970 and 1971, three per cent and two per cent, respectively, of the 
total imports. Information available to the Board indicates that some 
of these dutiable imports were entered under the tariff items provid- 
ing for cameras. 


The proposals to the Board made no specific provision for 
blueprint and whiteprint equipment and there was no discussion of 
these products at the public hearing. As in the Canadian Customs 
Tariff, such equipment is covered by the photographic schedule of the 
B.T.N. and would fall principally under heading 90.10, which provides 
for processing equipment. The dutiable imports, referred to above, 
would presumably be covered by heading 90.07 of the B.T.N., applic— 
able to still picture cameras. 
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CHAPTER 8: GENERAL TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


In the preceding Chapters of this Report, tariff questions 
relating to individual products or groups of products have been con- 
sidered. This Chapter deals with certain tariff and related issues 
relevant to the Reference as a whole, including such matters as 
margins of preference, the appropriate form of and the problems relat-— 
ing to the tariff classification and nomenclature to be adopted, and 
the effect of the existing tariffs and the probable impact of the pro- 
posed tariff changes on the many groups of Canadians whose activities 
are associated with photographic equipment: manufacturers; profes- 
Sional still and motion picture photographers; firms concerned with 
photographic processing and finishing; amateur photographers; 
importers and distributors, and retailers, of photographic equipment. 


By way of introduction to this Chapter, Table 8-1 sets out 
the total imports of photographic equipment showing the values and 
percentages of imports on which duty was paid and the amount of duty 
collected. In order to distinguish between conventional and non- 
conventional equipment, this table is based on imports by commodity 
class rather than by tariff item. 


Table 8-1: Summary of Imports of Photographic Equipment, Annual 
Averages, 1969-71 
A 
BoP. M.FN,. General Countries 
$ million, value for duty - 
O 


Total Imports 


Conventional we LO wa 0.2 5.3 
Non-conventional(a) Oe B60 pore See 
Total photographic equipment oe 84.2 Gee 86.5 
Dutiable Imports 

Conventional 0.8 30.6 One B16 
Non-conventional(a) noe a mite y a 
Total photographic equipment 0.8 B2eo 0.2 Sere 
Dutiable Imports as Percentage of Total Imports - per cent - 
Conventional He SAS 62... 99.6 ole 
Non-convent ional (4) ed bed 66.7 Late) 
Total photographic equipment bisrye 3865 SIS) 38.4 
Duty Collected - $ million - 
Conventional Ona lian Od: brett 
Non-conventional (a) a Oe) ei O23: 
Total photographic equipment Old 4.6 On Le? 
Duty Collected as Percentage of Dutiable Imports - per cent - 
Conventional Bou ibs ae i gh 14.0 
Non-conventional(a) 7 Mares eee (Cre 
Total photographic equipment Sipe Tie Boe Poy, Sa 


(a) Photocopy, microfilm and blueprint equipment 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data 
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Of the total imports, $33.3 million or 38.4 per cent were 
dutiable. If photocopiers, microfilm and blueprint equipment are 
excluded, 61.5 per cent of imports were subject to duty, made up of 
62.1 per cent of imports from M.F.N. countries, 41.3 per cent from 
B.P. countries and 99.6 per cent from General Tariff sources. Imports 
from M.F.N. countries constituted 97.3 per cent of all the imports 
recorded in Table 8-1 and 95.8 per cent of imports of conventional 
equipment. 


The weighted average rates of duty on dutiable imports were 
Cideile Cee ie kictseneleiis Cauley. alle, pe DC... UCiCral ws siieraverare 
rate of duty on M.F.N. imports reflects the very high proportion of 
dutiable imports entered at the 15 p.c. rate applicable to cameras 
under tariff items 46205-1 and 46210-1, projectors under tariff items 
46300-1, 46305-1 and 46310-1, and to unspecified photographic 
equipment under tariff item 46200-1. 


MARGINS OF PREFERENCE 


. Under ten of the twenty tariff items specifically referred 
to the Board, countries entitledito the benéfits vor the British 
Prererential lariit have a margin of prercrence over M.t.N. countries, 
In all twenty items, the M.F.N. rate is lower than the General rate. 


Table 6-2; \dmports under Tariff ivems, Specifically Referred 
to the Board, by Tariff Applicable to Country of 


Origin ates 


Bak: Models General Total 

i SS OOONe 
Annual Average 1969-71 25099 82,058 i) Se a dk 
1972 DgoL7 TE ae ONE 536 121,694 


—- per cent of total - 
Annual Average 1969-71 Zi Die O.2 16030 
1972 ‘fea OS Ose 100.0 


Derived from Statistics Canada data 


Margins of preference granted to B.P. countries vary from 
zero to 15 percentage points. As indicated in Table 8-3, more than 
70. penrcente of amports from Bsr. counmtriessenjoy a margin of prei~ 
erence of at least 10 percentage points. These imports consist 
predominantly of still picture cameras from Britain and of slide pro- 
jectors, from Australia. In 1972,.Australia’ provaded 23° per cent), by 
volume, of the total imports of still. picture projectors (excluding 
overhead projectors), as opposed to 14 per cent in 1969-71. 
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Table 8-3: British Preferential Margins and Imports from 
B.P. Countries 


Per Cent of Total Imports 
from B.P. Countries 


Imports at_ Various BP. Margins 
No. of Annual Annual 
Margin of Lait t Average Average 
Preference Items 1969-71 1972 1969-71 1972 
(percentage —- $t000 - 
points under 
M.F.N. rate) 
None 10 422.6 796 20.2: 1o=7, 
S iL ais, 62 Woe) Ana 
73 2 178.0 319 oe bah 
10 b: LOLLO 3109 Ley He 59.6 
12% Ht 126.20 Parle 6.0 4.8 
LS me 880.3 893 HD Lote 
Total. 20 2eO0e oO inoe ky LOOGO 100.0 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data 


Total imports from B.P. countries averaged $2.1 million, 
1969 to 1971. Most of these B.P. imports originated in Britain 
($1.6 million); most of the remainder ($0.5 million) came from 
Australia. In 1972, imports from B.P. countries amounted to $5.8 
million; Britain supplied $4.8 million, Australia $0.7 million and 
other B.P. countries $0.3 million, almost entirely from Singapore. 
Thus, should British goods become subject to the M.F.N. Tariff (as a 
result of Britain's entry into the European Economic Community and the 
consequent loss of Commonwealth Preference on Canadian goods entering 
Britain), the B.P. Tariff would, in the aggregate, be much less 
Significant in relation to imports of photographic equipment. 


The sole Canadian distributor of Australian equipment, 
Hanimex (Canada) Limited, urged the retention of preferential margins, 
to encourage trade between the two countries in the spirit of the 
Canada-Australia Trade Agreement. Some of its proposals would, in 
fact, increase the margins of preference; such increases’ would contra— 
vene G.A.T.T. The bilateral agreement makes no specific mention of 
rates on photographic equipment, nor does it bind the existing margin 
OD iprer erence. 


In support of its proposal, Hanimex cited the historic 
imbalance of trade between the two countries, in Canadats favour. In 
1972, Canadats total imports from Australia exceeded exports and re- 
exports to that country by about $37 million. However, it is under- 
stood that this was the first time that the balance was in Australiats 
favour. 


As noted in Table 8-2, imports from countries whose goods 
are classified under the General Tariff have accounted for less than 
one half of one per cent of the total; all of these came from the 
German Democratic Republic (GDR). Imports of still picture cameras 
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and accessory lenses constituted 95 per cent or more of the imports 
and were cleared under tariff items with a margin of 15 percentage 
points between the M.F.N. and General rates of duty. 


Table 8-4: Imports from General Tariff Countries (GDR) at 


Various Tariff Margins, 1969-71 and 1972 
Imports from the GDR 


Margin (percentage No. of Annual Annual 
points over M.F.N.rates) Tariff Average Average 
in Percentage Points _—s- Items 1969-71 1972 1969-71 1972 
~ $8000 - Pruoimpotal * 
7% zh a Ln oe 7 
10 6 6.6 7 3.8 t.3 
aig: 6 Ne (ee Dey Es Wosf 
20 2 oe oe oe ee 
225 2 as i oe sy 
lap ale oe oe oe 2° 
273 al ilieg Re 0.6 9 
30 ae". os os Ae ag 
Total 20 174.6 530 L007 0s. HOO sO 


Source: Derived from ctatistics Canada data 


Representations were received from W. Carsen Co, Ltd. which 
claimed to be the sole importer of photographic equipment coming from 
tie GDR. “lho anporver- urged that any reductions) in’ the MORON lariit 
be accompanied by corresponding reductions in the rates under the 
General Tariff in order that its competitive position not be altered. 
it as perfectly true that reductions in the M.F.N. rates, without 
reductions in the General rates, would affect the competitive position 
of this amporter. “Lf the recent diplomatic recognition of the CDE 
should eventually be followed by a trade agreement between the two 
countries, it would be expected that photographic equipment entered 
from the GDR would be entered at the M.F.N. rates. 


CLASSIFICATION AND NOMENCLATURE --— THE B.T.N. 


In the existing Customs Tariff, there are a number of tariff 
items which specifically provide for photographic equipment, by name. 
Other photographic equipment, if not more specifically described else- 
where in the Customs Tariff, is classified under tariff item 46200-1, 
the residual or basket item of the photographic equipment schedule. 
Some products used in, or in connection with, photographic equipment, 
such as fasteners, fitted cases and wrist straps, are classified in 
other items according to their own material or nature. These other 
items frequently provide for higher rates of duty than the tariff 
items which specifically provide for photographic equipment, by name. 


The wording of the tariff items of the existing photographic 
schedule has been virtually unchanged for many years. During this 
time, technological advances have led to the development of a large 
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number of new products, many of which are not specifically provided 
for by the existing tariff items and, therefore, have been classified 
under residual items. 


While a number of proposals were placed before the Board at 
the public hearing, only those of the C.P.T.A. and Berkey Photo 
(Canada) Limited, attempted to cover all the products within the scope 
of the Reference; the Bell & Howell proposals, while differing in some 
of the rates proposed, used basically the nomenclature of the C.P.T.A. 
proposal and the differences in wording were reconciled during the 
course of the hearing. Kodak Canadats proposal related only to 
products of interest to the company; however, after discussion, Kodak 
accepted the entire C.P.T.A. nomenclature. 


The C,P.T.A. proposals, in their final form, comprised, 43 
tariff items derived from the "Nomenclature for the Classification of 
Goods in Customs Tariffs", commonly known as the Brussels Tariff 
Nomenclature (B.T.N.). The proposed items did not use the actual 
Headings of the Nomenclature, but consisted of fairly detailed lists 
of products, many, but not all, of which would be classified under the 
corresponding Headings of Chapter 90 of the B.T.N., the chapter 
designed to include photographic equipment. 


The B.T.N. is intended to cover all goods normally traded in 
international commerce, it is the basis of the Customs Tariffs of 
most of the major trading nations of the world; the principal excep- 
tions are Canada, the United States and the state-trading countries. 
The Nomenclature is published by the Customs Co-operation Council, in 
Brussels, of which Canada is a member. The Council and its committees 
are responsible for the revision of the Nomenclature and related 
publications, as required; they also assist national customs adminis-— 
trations in the interpretation and application of the B.T.N. 


In the, B.T.N.., goods are grouped into. 21. Sections. which, are 
divided into 99 Chapters which, in turn, are subdivided into a large 
number of Headings. The B.T.N. does not attempt to specify all 
individual products by name, and, in each Chapter, there is usually a 
residual Heading to provide for products which would be difficult to 
classify under the more specific Headings of a Chapter. These residual 
Headings are similar, in concept, to the basket items in the Canadian 
Customs Tariff, The classification of individual products is affected 
by the application of "Section Notes" and "Chapter Notes", which form 
an integral part of the B.T.N. system and may lead either to the 
inclusion or exclusion of goods from specific Sections, Chapters or 
Headings. .Further, there are four general "Rules for the Interpre— 
tation of the Nomenclature" which are to be used when classification 
cannot be effected through the wordings of the Headings and the Section 
Notes and Chapter Notes. 


In addition to the Nomenclature itself, the Customs 
Co-operation Council publishes the "Explanatory Notes to the Brussels 
Nomenclature", These Notes explain, in some detail, the coverage of 
each Section, Chapter and Heading and give numerous examples of 
products classified in the various Headings, particularly for products 
which may pose problems of classification; they also illustrate the 
application of the Section Notes and Chapter Notes. The Explanatory 
Notes constitute a valuable aid to the determination of the Heading 
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appropriate to a particular product. The Council publishes also a 
"Compendium of Classification Opinions" which contains agreed opinions 
regarding the appropriate classification of particular products, to 
ensure the uniform application of the Brussels Nomenclature 
internationally. 


Chapter 90 of the B.T.N., forms part of Section XVIII; it 
provides for "Optical, photographic, cinematographic, measuring, 
checking, precision, medical and surgical instruments and apparatus; 
parts thereof", The Headings most relevant to this Reference are as 
follows: 


90,01 -- Lenses, prisms, mirrors and other optical elements, of any 
material, unmounted, other than such elements of glass not 
optically worked; sheets or plates, of polarising material. 


90.02 -- Lenses, prisms, mirrors and other optical elements, of any 
material, mounted, being parts of or fittings for instru- 
ments or apparatus, other than such elements of glass not 
optically worked, 


90.07 -- Photographic cameras; photographic flashlight apparatus. 


90,08 -- Cinematographic cameras, projectors, sound recorders and 
sound reproducers; any combination of these articles. 


90.09 -- Image projectors (other than cinematographic projectors); 
photographic (except cinematographic) enlargers and reducers. 


90.10 -- Apparatus and equipment of a kind used in photographic or 
cinematographic laboratories, not falling within any other 
heading in this Chapter; photo-copying apparatus (whether 
incorporating an optical system or of the contact type) and 
thermo-copying apparatus; screens for projectors. 


90.13 -- Optical appliances and instruments (but not including lighting 
appliances other than searchlights or spotlights), not falling 
within any other heading of this Chapter. 


90.14 -—- Surveying (including photogrammetrical surveying), hydro- 
graphic, navigational, meteorological, hydrological and 
geophysical instruments; compasses, rangefinders, 


90.25 -- Instruments and apparatus for physical or chemical analysis 
(such as polarimeters, refractometers, spectrometers, gas 
analysis apparatus); instruments and apparatus for measuring 
or checking viscosity, porosity, expansion, surface tension 
or the like (such as viscometers, porosimeters, expansion 
meters); instruments and apparatus for measuring or checking 
quantities of heat, light or sound (such as photometers 
(including exposure meters), calorimeters); microtomes. 


It should be noted that Headings 90.01, 90.02, 90.07, 90,08, 
90.09, 90.10, 90.14 and 90.25. cited above, clearly provide for photo- 
graphic equipment and related products, but these are not the only 
Headings of Chapter 90 which apply to goods now imported under tariff 
items specifically referred to the Board, In addition to Chapter 90, 
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Headings from many other Chapters are applicable, particularly to such 
goods as sound equipment, lighting equipment other than flash equip- 
ment, and types of processing equipment similar to products used for 
other purposes. 


It should also be noted that Heading 90.13 is the residual, 
or basket, Heading of Chapter 90. Classification of goods in Heading 
90.25 is affected by a Chapter 90 Note which directs that products 
described in Heading 90.25 are to be classified in Heading 90.28 if 
their operation depends on an electrical phenomenon which varies 
according to the factor to be ascertained, or is automatically con- 
trolled; Heading 90.28 covers "Hlectrical measuring, checking, 
analysing or automatically controlling instruments and apparatus." 


The relevant Headings of Chapter 90 make no mention of 
accessories, attachments or parts for the products; classification of 
these is effected by Chapter Note 2, which is reproduced below along 
with some of the other more relevant Notes of Chapter 90: 


Note 1. This Chapter does not cover: 


(c) Glass mirrors, not optically worked, falling within 
heading No. 70.09, and mirrors of base metal or of precious 
metal, not being optical elements, falling within heading 
No. 63.i2ror Chapber 7 


(e) Parts of general use, as defined in Note 2 to Section XV, 
of base metal (Section XV) or similar goods of artificial 
plastic materials (which are generally classified in 
heading No. 39.07); 


(h) Cinematographic sound recorders, reproducers and re-recorders, 
operating solely by a magnetic process (heading No. 92.11); 
magnetic sound-heads (heading No. 92.13); 


(19) Spools, reels or similar supports (which are to be classified 
according to their constituent material, for example, in 
heading No. 39.07 or Section XV). 


Note 2. Subject to Note 1 above, parts or accessories which are 
suitable for use solely or principally with machines, 
appliances, instruments or apparatus falling within any 
heading of this Chapter are to be classified as follows: 


(a) Parts or accessories constituting in themselves machines, 
appliances, instruments or apparatus (including optical 
elements of heading No. 90.01 or 90,02) of any particular 
heading of the present Chapter or of Chapter 84, 8&5 or 91 
(other than headings Nos. 84.65 and 85.28) are to be 
classified in that heading; 


(b) Other parts or accessories are to be classified in 
heading No. 90.29 if they answer to the terms of that 
heading; otherwise they are to be classified in the 
heading appropriate to the machine, appliance, instrument 
or apparatus itself. 
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Note 6. Cases, boxes and similar containers imported with articles 
of this Chapter are to be classified with such articles if 
they are of a kind normally sold therewith. Cases, boxes 
and similar containers imported separately are to be 
classified under their appropriate headings. 


While the Headings and Notes cited above are those most 
relevant to this Reference, the Board has found that, in fact, more 
than 40 Headings, from at least 15 different Chapters of the B.T.N., 
are applicable to the goods it has had to consider. In some instances, 
only one or two products fall under such Headings; the coverage of 
these Headings extends far beyond the Boardts terms of reference. 


Nothing precludes any country using the B.T.N. from 
subdividing any Heading for the purpose of applying different rates 
of duties to different products of the Heading, or for statistical 
purposes. However, in subdividing a Heading, it is not, of course, 
the practice to make provision for goods covered by other Headings or 
to exclude any products intended to be covered by the Heading being 
subdivided. Such action would require revisions of and additions to 
both the Chapter Notes and the Explanatory Notes to the B.T.N. and 
might make their use impossible, thus impairing the usefulness of the 
B.T.N. in providing a widely accepted, uniform system of classi- 
fication of the goods entering international trade for customs and 
statistical reporting purposes. 


An example of how Headings may be subdivided for rate pur- 
poses can be found ini the Customs Tariff of the B.E.C.: 


Extract trom-the Customs. Tarif f,.of the EL E.C. 


Rate in 
per cent 
"90.07 Photographic cameras; photographic flashlight 
apparatus: 
A. Photographic cameras @eeeeeoeeeeeseweoeoseese~speeaeesneoeeoeee8d 8 @ £3 


re Photographice ilashlight. apparatus, cols, ers cise: sein cies 8 


90.08 Cinematographic cameras, projectors, sound 
recorders and sound reproducers; any combination 
of these articles: 


A. Cameras and sound recorders, combined or not... 10 


B. Projectors and sound reproducers, combined 
Or not eecoeoaoeeaevsoeeeveeeseeeveeeovoeeeveaeoseeoeseeveeeeeeeoeeee @ 11 


90.09 Image projectors (other than cinematographic 
projectors); photographic (except cinematographic) 
er See ersn ani Red COM sie o see cle ccveeisiacenae sicclsicvsia sein | Stl. 
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The Customs Tariff of Britain, as constituted prior to 
Britaints entry into the E,E.C., illustrates the extent to which 
subheadings can be introduced to provide for different rates of duty 
or to obtain more detailed statistics. It is important to note that 
the subheadings are intended to be used to provide for more detail 
and not to make provision for goods classified in other Headings of 
then Bei Ny 


Extract from the Customs Tariff of Great Britain 


Rate of Duty 
Code Number Full See 


"90.07 Photographic Cameras; 
Photographic Flashlight Apparatus: 


A. Photographic cameras: 20% Free 


Microfilm cameras —- 
For film of 35 millimetres 
WHOUMVOM HOSS Syicie 0 «see 6 eee 
OLNGT Melis era cise cletett clecec sees ete 
Other -- 
For film of 35 millimetres 
WLOTD VOT LOSS ip eisiais ats eieterelsine 
Guerre steleies craves ei eleretets crerete s 
Farbsrand aCCeSSOrLes 6 sss ess cole 


Be Photographic flashlight apparatus; 
tripods and other stands-for 
articles of this heading; pistol 
grips for cameras of this heading 10% Free 


90.09 Image projectors (other than 
cinematographic projectors); 
photographic (except 
cinematographic) enlargers and 
reducers: 


A. Tripods and other stands for image 
projectors 10% Free 


B. Other 20% Free 


Microfilm reader printers and 
enlarger PriniUGHS: igi s'es curs ten's 
Other projectors, readers and 
viewers -- 
For unperforated microfilm 
OGHET Pel, sain isiaiticg arevelere sieimsisis-01e'6 
Other enlargers and reducers 
Parts arid “ACCOSSOMLES swiele'ss cess)! 


The Japanese Customs Tariff also provides examples of how 
Headings can be subdivided. Heading 90.10 relates broadly to 
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processing equipment, photocopiers and screens. In the Japanese 
Tariff (1972), it appears as follows: 


. Prefer— Tempo- 
Gen CAT Mental rary 
Rate Rate Rate Rate 


"90.10 Apparatus and equipment of a 
kind used in photographic 
and cinematographic 
laboratories, not falling 
within any other heading in 
this Chapter; photocopying 
apparatus (whether incor- 
porating an optical system 
or of the contact type) and 
thermo-copying apparatus; 
screens and projectors: 


1. Apparatus and equipment, 
photographic and cinemato- 
graphic, of a kind used 
for developing, printing 
and other treatment of 
sensitized materials; 
parts and accessories 
thereof 28a IC. 7 DOP psc. ree D9 De ihs 

- Apparatus and 
equipment, used for 
developing, 
printing and other 
treatment of 
sensitized materials 


—- Parts and accessories 


2, Other eS Bec. Free Diels 
- Contact type photo- 
copying apparatus qh Ser ie 


- Optical system 
photocopying apparatus, 
n.€.Se, and thermo- 
copying apparatus Ted PoC. 


- Parts and accessories, 
of optical system 
photocopying apparatus 
other than contact 
type and thermo- 
copying apparatus lob opate 


— Screens for projectors LO pecs 


- Parts and accessories, 
DeGes. LO rpc. 
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The "Section Notes" and "Chapter Notes" and "Rules for the 
Interpretation of the Nomenclature" of the B.T.N. are an integral part 
of the E.E.C., British and Japanese Customs Tariffs and, indeed, of 
the Customs Tariffs of each country which has formally adopted the 
B.T.N. The Rules and Notes indicate what goods are excluded from each 
Heading and also what goods are included. With certain exclusions 
specified in the Notes, parts or accessories suitable for use solely 
or principally with the apparatus falling within Headings 90.07, 90.08, 
90.09 and 90.10, are classified with that apparatus. The exclusions 
apply to optical elements classified in Headings 90.01 and 90.02 and 
also to parts or accessories which in themselves constitute articles 
falling within other Headings of Chapter 90 and certain other Chapters. 
Thus, a photographic camera falls in Heading 90.07 even if it is of a 
kind designed for use with another instrument, such as a microscope or 
a stroboscope; it would not be classified as a part or accessory of a 
microscope or stroboscope. 


The above illustrations suggest how closely the Headings of 
the B.T.N. are integrated with the Rules and Notes. The examples 
given also indicate that the Rules and Notes make it unnecessary to 
specify those details of inchusLonsorvexclusiom insthe Headings 
themselves. 


Proposals Regarding Tariff Structure 


There was no disagreement at the public hearing regarding 
the desirability of using the B.T.N. as a basis for a tariff schedule 
relating to photographic equipment. The now, almost universal accept- 
ance of this nomenclature for the customs tariffs of the world's 
trading countries and the existence of theiinterpretations contained 
in the "Explanatory Notes" which are inseparable from the nomenclature 
and are equally widely known and accepted, were put forward as the 
major reasons for the adoption of the B.T.N. in drafting a new Canadian 
photographic tariff schedule. 


In contrast to the relatively simple Headings of the B.T.N., 
and to the subheadings cited above, the C.P.T.A. proposed a very 
complex schedule in which the Headings themselves were not used but 
rather lists of individual products were specified by name. In 
addition to the large numbers of products and accessories specifically 
named, each item which provided for cameras and projectors contained a 
provision for "Parts, accessories and/or attachments, carrying cases 
and containers for all the foregoing." In doing so, the Association, 
to some extent, was incorporating Chapter Notes and Explanatory Notes 
into the items and was providing for some equipment under Headings 
which, in the B.T.N., would be classified under other Headings. for 
example, lighting equipment other than the flash apparatus of Heading 
90.07 is not considered to be accessories in the B.T.N.; in the 
C.P.T.A. proposals such goods were listed as, camera accessories. 
Within the listings of accessories and processing equipment themselves, 
many products were included which are classified elsewhere in the 
B.T.N., for example, the videotape recorders of Heading 92.11, the 
colour analysers, densitometers and sensitometers of Headings 90.25 or 
90.28 and the dollies of Headings 84.22 or 87.14. 
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All named accessories are, of course, covered also by the 
provisions for accessories in the items relating to cameras and 
projectors. More serious, from the point of view of classification, 
is the provision for unspecified accessories and, more particularly, 
for parts, in each of the camera or projector items. For example, 
two items were proposed to provide for 8 mm. motion picture cameras, 
the first for cameras without provision for sound and the other for 
cameras "with sound recording facility"; each of them provided for 
parts, accessories, and so on. Many parts, accessories and attach- 
ments which were not involved with the sound recording capabilities of 
the cameras would be identical or interchangeable, yet the Association 
proposed an M.F.N. rate of 10 p.c. for the first item and 73 p.c. for 
the second. A customs officer would find it virtually impossible to 
differentiate between such parts, accessories or attachments which, in 
the proposals, would be subject to different rates of duty. 


The complexity of the schedule proposed by the C.P.T.A. 
arises from the objectives it sought to achieve and the means by which 
it sought to do so; in some instances, both rates and nomenclature 
were involved: the Association wished to eliminate as many products 
as possible from classification in any basket item which might be 
retained, to differentiate between products used in professional 
photography and those used by amateurs and also to make provision for 
goods competitive with Canadian products separately from those not 
competitive. 


In order to minimize the number of products which might be 
classified ime. residual, item, the proposed schedule listed in detail 
the various kinds of accessories, attachments and processing equipment 
used in photography and grouped them according to their use. The pro- 
visions for such goods in the British and Japanese Tariffs already 
cited, indicate how such detail can be eliminated or minimized. 


As regards the nomenclature used in the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States, Sub-part F of Part 2 of Schedule 7 provides for 
Photographic Equipment and Supplies. This sub-part includes cameras, 
projectors, processing equipment, flash-lighting equipment and a number 
of named accessories. In most cases, there is also provision for 
parts. Photographic lenses, lighting equipment, photocopiers and 
unnamed accessories which are not considered to be camera parts are 
classified elsewhere in the Tariff Schedules. Many of the provisions, 
such as those for cameras, projectors and processing equipment are 
subdivided for rate or statistical purposes. Unlike the Canadian 
Tariff, there is no single residual item in the United States photo-— 
graphic schedule, so that products which are not named in this sub-— 
part or elsewhere in the Tariff Schedules must be classified under 
other residual items. 


The existing Canadian tariff items distinguish between 
professional and amateur equipment in respect of still cameras and 
also in respect of motion picture cameras, sound equipment, certain 
editing equipment and a few other products used in motion picture pro- 
duction. For still cameras, the distinction is based on film size, 
with cameras designed to produce negatives or positives, 34" by Aan 
or larger considered to be professional equipment free of duty under 
the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. For the other goods, noted above, free 
entry is restricted to products imported for use by "professional pro- 
ducers having studios in Canada equipped for motion picture production." 
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Technological developments in both fields have rendered 
these distinctions obsolete. Professional still photographers are 
increasingly using smaller format cameras designed for the same film 
sizes as the cameras used by hobbyists. Also, most motion picture 
producers no longer have their own studios; to a considerable extent, 
they shoot on location, rent studios as required, and have processing, 
editing and the addition of sound or special effects done by firms or 
individuals specializing in these fields. 


Only in the case of still and motion picture cameras and 
related lenses did the C.P.T.A. seek to establish distinctions based 
solely on the probable user. For the existing criteria, it proposed 
the substitution of the widths of film with which the cameras would 
be used. These proposals are discussed in detail in the relevant 
Chapters of this Report. The proposed distinctions, based on film 
size, would deny free entry to still picture cameras designed to use 
35 mm. film, yet this is probably the type of camera now most used by 
professional still picture photographers. The use of 8 mm. motion 
picture cameras by professional producers is a more recent develop- 
ment; producers with studios can now import these duty-free under 
tariff item 46220-1, but would lose this privilege under the C.P.T.A. 
proposals. 


The C.P.T.A. proposals also raised the more general point 
as to whether differentiations should be made between products on the 
basis of whether or not they were deemed to be “of a class or kind 
made in Canada", Im the existing photographic schedule, this 
distinction is specifically made only in relation to cameras, with 
tariff item 46205-1 applicable to cameras of a class or kind made in 
Canada, and item 46210-1 to cameras of a class or kind not made in 
Canada. Since June 1969, the M.F.N. rates under both items have 
been the same. 


None of the proposals placed before the Board, except that 
of Berkey Photo, used either of the phrases "class or kind made/in 
Canada" or "class or kind not made in Canada", Nonetheless, the 
C.P.T.A., in its proposals, sought to identify goods which were 
deemed to be competitive with those produced in Canada. It sought to 
achieve its objective by the use of separate items, with different 
rates, where it seemed appropriate. For example, it proposed that 
slide magazines, which are made in Canada, be provided for separately 
from other projection accessories, most of which are not made in 
Canada, with duty applicable to the former and free entry being 
provided for the other named accessories. The electronic flash 
equipment of the kind then produced in Canada by Berkey Photo was 
also provided for in a separate item, with higher rates of duty than 
those of the item proposed for portable electronic flash equipment 
which is not made in Canada. 


In so far as cameras and projectors are concerned, the 
C.P.T.A. had two parallel objectives: to distinguish equipment 
designed primarily for professional use from that designed mainly for 
the hobbyist and to distinguish between equipment of a class or kind 
made in Canada and, therefore, competitive with that produced by 
Kodak and Bell & Howell, and other cameras or projectors. The C.P.T.A. 
sought to make these distinctions on the basis of features such as 
the film size for which the camera or projector was designed, whether 
or not the cameras provided for interchangeable lenses, or whether or 
not the projector was designed to reproduce sound. 
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The proposed differentiation between cameras and projectors 
used by professionals and those used by amateurs, based on specified 
features of design, does not appear to be appropriate because advanced 
amateurs and professionals use similar equipment. In addition, because 
of the wide range of prices applicable to the same formats of cameras 
and projectors and the consequent inclusion of non-competitive equip- 
ment with that which is competitive when features of design are used 
for differentiation, design criteria are also inappropriate for dis- 
tinguishing between competitive and non-competitive equipment. Thus, 
neither objective was fully achieved by the items proposed by the 
C.P.T.A, For example, there are many cameras on the market far more 
sophisticated and expensive than those produced by Kodak, which do not 
have provision for interchangeable lenses and would, therefore, not be 
competitive with Kodak Canada*ts products and yet would be classified 
under an item designed to protect the Canadian producer. Furthermore, 
35 mm. motion picture projectors, which are not produced in Canada, 
were provided for in the same item as 16 mm. projectors, which are 
produced here; both are used essentially for professional or commercial 
purposes, but none of the 35 mm., and some of the 16 mm., projectors 
would not compete with the Canadian-made products. By not using the 
words “of a class or kind made in Canada", the C.P.T.A. proposals would 
avoid some disputes regarding classification but, as the discussion 
above indicates, would include many products which were not. competitive 
with Canadian production in items designed to protect Canadian-made 
products. 


Certain Tariff Problems 


In formulating its recommendations, the Board has had to 
re-examine three problem areas: "made in Canada" distinctions, end- 
use items and the appropriate treatment for television or cablevision 
equipment. 


The distinction between products on the basis of their made-— 
in-Canada status is made in many items in the existing Customs Tariff. 
Although from time to time there have been disputes between the Depart-— 
ment of National Revenue and importers respecting the parameters of a 
particular class or kind of a product, this distinction remained over 
the years and has proved to be capable of being administered. 


For specific reasons in each case, the use of the "made—in- 
Canada" technique in the Customs Tariff has been discontinued with 
respect to machines and to chemicals, but provision has been made to 
achieve the same objectives by Order in Council rather than by statute. 
Tariff item 42700-1 now incorporates a provision under which duty is 
remitted, by Order in Council, on machines not available from Canadian 
production. Section 12 of the Customs Tariff authorizes reduction or 
removal of duties on chemicals and plastics, by Order in Council, and 
is used to reduce or remove duties on products not made in Canada. 
The Board notes that there is no right of appeal from the decisions 
taken under the Machinery Duty Remission Programme or under the pro- 
visions of Section 12 of the Customs Tariff, whereas there is a right 
of appeal against administrative decisions concerning tariff classifi- 
cations where the "made-in-Canada"' technique is involved. As will be 
seen, the Board considered that authority to use Orders in Council, 
beyond the authority already provided in the statutes, was not required 
or appropriate in the case of photographic equipment and that it is 
preferable to spell out in the statute definite and known rates for 
goods made and goods not made in Canada. 
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The question of differentiating between competitive and non- 
competitive imports is not, of course, unique to the Canadian Customs 
Tariff. Other countries have devised similar or equivalent means of 
applying different rates for products of a class or kind made domes-— 
tically, generally in order to apply higher rates of duty to imports 
which would compete with domestic goods. 


The Tariff Schedules of the United States do not use a 
phrase similar to the "class or kind" wording in the Canadian Customs 
Tariff. However, by using design features together with value for 
duty the United States tariff items apply higher rates of duty to 
photographic equipment of a class or kind made in the United States. 
Higher rates of duty apply to lower-priced, mass-produced goods, 
typical of American production and, as a result, more protection is 
afforded such goods by differentiating them from the more expensive, 
less—competitive imported products. For example, the differentiation 
between cameras tmade* and *not made?t, in the United States tariff is 
based on both their unit value for duty and such design features as 
sound capability or optical system complexity. The following, abbre- 
viated extracts from the Tariff Schedules of the United States illus- 
trate its general structure; the corresponding Canadian rates are also 
shown for purposes of comparison. 


M.F.N. Rates in 
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Photographic motion-picture cameras, with 
or without sound recording systems: 
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722.04 Valued 50 0r More each cic ce clauea « 6.0 aye 
Photographic cameras (other than motion- 
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Other than fixed-focus: 
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reproducing, systems: 
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Motion-picture projectors: 
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The Tariff Schedules of the United States also contain 
certain provisions respecting products manufactured abroad using 
American components. These would appear to be applicable to 
(occasional) exports to that country by Kodak Canada and Bell & 
Howell. The relevant item is 807.00, which is worded: 


NtArticles assembled abroad in whole or in part of fabricated 
components, the product of the United States, which (a) were 
exported in condition ready for assembly without further 
fabrication, (b) have not lost their physical identity in 
such articles by change in form, shape, or otherwise, and 
(c) have not been advanced in value or improved in condition 
abroad except by being assembled and except by operations 
incidental to the assembly process such as cleaning, 
lubricating, and painting." 


According tarnU.5. Tariili Ttem 607,00, above, the value for 
duty of a Canadian-made camera or projector assembled from American 
components would be the value added in Canada. This value would be 
the difference between the full value of the article imported into 
the United States, less the value of fabricated components of 
American origin incorporated in that article. This method of 
establishing the value for duty would be subject to the proviso that 
the appraiser must be satisfied that the cost or value is reasonable. 
The American authorities are currently reviewing the administrative 
procedures relating to this item; some of the proposed changes under 
consideration would make it more difficult for American importers to 
use the item. 


A feature of the Canadian Customs Tariff relating to photo- 
graphic equipment, particularly equipment not now produced in this 
country, is that the average rate of duty, of some 15 p.c., M.F.N., 
does not apply to goods which qualify for entry under tariff items 
granting free entry based on end-use. Such end-use items include 
tariff item 41205-1, which provides free entry, under the B.P. and 
M.F.N. Tariffs, for cameras, camera equipment, lenses, prisms, camera 
and printing lamps, screens, and vacuum frames used for transferring 
imagery CO sensitized paper, tii, plates; or rolls for use-in 
printing. Under tariff item 47600-1, X-ray apparatus is admitted 
free of duvy under alll) tariffs regardless of use. Tariff iten 
69605-1 provides free entry for scientific apparatus, and for mechan- 
ical equipment of a class or kind not made in Canada, when the goods 
are imported by educational institutions, public libraries, public 
museums, hospitals, and similar institutions. 


All of the above items have been applied to products which 
would otherwise have been entered under tariff items specifically 
referred to the Board; but none of these items was specifically 
includedyim Reference ly/. Under the B.T.N. system. of classification, 
imports classified under the above end-use items would fall into the 
same Headings as imports for other purposes; for example, all still 
cameras, regardless of use, are in Heading 90.07. Although X-ray 
apparatus is provided for in a separate Heading, X-ray cameras 
imported separately are in the same Heading as any other still 
picture camera and apparatus for examining or developing X-ray films 
is in the same Headings as other photographic projectors or 
processing equipment. 
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A more specific question relating to tariffs is: should 
equipment, such as television cameras and videotape recorders, specif- 
ically designed to capture images electronically be considered to be 
photographic equipment, Television cameras capture images which are 
converted into electronic impulses for transmission or for recording 
on videotape, while conventional motion picture cameras capture images 
on sensitized film which must be processed before projection. Video- 
tape recorders record both images and sound on videotape and are also 
used to replay the tape. 


Videotape was originally introduced as a medium for use in 
television, but in recent years the distinctions between videotape and 
film have begun to disappear. In the motion picture industry, films 
are now being shot on videotape, particularly if they are designed for 
showing on television. Motion picture films shot on videotape can be 
edited more easily than those on conventional film and can be viewed 
immediately without further processing; the recent development of 
equipment designed for the rapid processing of motion picture film may 
tend to offset this latter advantage. Competition is also developing 
in the amateurst market with the appearance of videotape units 
designed for home use, which compete with amateur cameras and 
pro jJectors.<. 


The issue came before the Board primarily because of tariff 
items 46220-1 and 46245-1, which provide free entry under the B.P. and 
MOEN. Tariffs for certain specified equipment, including motion 
picture cameras, imported for use in the production of motion pictures 
by professional producers having studios in Canada equipped for motion 
picture’ production. Television stations, which record many of their 
programmes on film, both in and out of their studios, have been held 
qualified to use these tariff items. 


However, television cameras have not been held to be motion 
picture cameras of tariff item 46220-1 and are dutiable under tariff 
item 44533-1, which was not specifically referred to the Board, at 
rates of, Free, BePy-end Lb.p.c., MoN. On ther other Handset the 
wording "optical and magnetic sound equipment" in item 46245-1 has 
been ruled as covering videotape recorders,, even ‘though they record 
and reproduce not only sound but also images and their major use is 
not related to the production of motion pictures; item 46245-1 also 
covers magnetic sound equipment used by television stations in the 
production, processing and transmission of sound. Thus, to the extent 
covered by this tariff item, television equipment is imported under a 
tariff item specifically referred to the Board. 


Representations were made to the Board that television 
cameras should be considered to be motion picture cameras and accorded 
the same tariff treatment. The Board was also asked to continue the 
existing recognition of television stations as motion picture pro- 
ducers, to grant them the same treatment as the Board was asked to 
accord to other motion picture producers, processing firms, sound 
studios, film editors and others concerned with the production of 
finished motion picture films, and to extend the coverage of items for 
processing and finishing equipment to cover television cameras and 
other equipment used in the production of finished videotapes. 
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As noted elsewhere in this Report, representatives of the 
cabLevision industry pointed out to the Board that cablevision 
stations, which use relatively inexpensive television cameras, 
lighting equipment and also videotape recorders, have not been re- 
garded as producers with studios and have not been entitled to import 
videotape recorders free of duty under tariff item 46245-1; their 
position has been ameliorated by the remission of duties on videotape 
recorders. The Canadian Cable Television Association requested that 
its members be accorded the same status as television stations. 


The fact that videotape recorders are currently considered 
to be magnetic sound equipment, in the administration of tariff item 
46245-1, in conjunction with the representations made to the Board, 
raises the issue of whether "motion picture!'! equipment, in the con- 
text of customs administration, should continue to relate only to 
conventional equipment using film whose latent image is developed by 
chemical processes. 


In the B.T.N., television cameras are specifically named 
with other radio and television transmission and reception equipment 
in Heading 85.15; videotape recorders and other magnetic sound 
recording and reproducing equipment are in Heading 92.11. Apparatus 
used to record or reproduce sound magnetically, in conjunction with a 
motion picture camera or projector, is excluded from Heading 90.08, 
which covers cinematographic cameras and projectors, and falls in 
Heading 92.11 unless the sound equipment is combined with the camera 
or projector in a single unit. The B.T.N. thus differentiates between 
equipment which is used solely with magnetic tape, including video- 
tape, and equipment designed to be used with conventional film. 


Magnetic tape is ordinarily used in the recording and pro- 
cessine ol sound tracks for films. Only when the sound track is. in 
its completed form is it added, either photo-electrically or 
magnetically, to the film bearing the images. Magnetic sound equip- 
ment appears to have been included in tariff item 46245-1 to provide 
for the equipment used in motion picture production; the develop- 
ment of the practice of having sound tracks processed, and even 
recorded, by sound Studios independent of the motion picture: producer, 
has resulted in such equipment being dutiable when imported by a 
sound studio, but being free of duty if imported for use in the pro- 
duction of motion pictures by professional producers having studios 
in Canada equipped for motion picture production. 


RATES OF DUTY 


Imports of conventional photographic equipment were valued 
at an average of approximately $51.3 million per year, during the 
period 1969 to 1971 (Table 8-1). Of this equipment, $31.6 million 
was dutiable, at an average rate of 14.0 p.c. Because more than 95 
per cent of the equipment was entered under the M.F.N. Tariff, the 
rates applicable under this Tariff are the most significant. 


The rates of duty under the M.F.N. Tariff, in the photo- 
graphic schedule, range from Free to 15 p.c. A few products, such 
as carrying cases, which are classified elsewhere, are subject to 
higher rates of duty. Of the total M.F.N. imports, averaging $49.2 
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million, some 38 per cent, or $18.6 million, were entered free of 
duty, principally under items applicable to cameras for professional 
use, named camera accessories, named types of processing equipment, 
specified parts used in the manufacture of cameras and end-use items 
such as 41205-1, 47600-1 and 69605-1. Parts used in the manufacture 
of projectors are dutiable at 7S p.ce and screens and portable 
electronic flash equipment at 10 p.c, Most of the remaining imports 
are dutiable at 15 p.c. under the camera and projector items or under 
tariff item 46200-1, the basket item of the photographic schedule. 


Virtually all the proposals placed before the Board sought 
to increase the range of goods admissible free of duty and to reduce 
the rates on other products. However, both Kodak Canada and Bell & 
Howell requested that the existing levels of protection for their 
cameras and projectors be retained; the former company indicated that 
this did not necessarily require the maintenance of existing rates of 
duty, because reductions in duty on cameras or projectors could be 
offset by reductions in the rates on imported parts. 


Generally speaking, free entry was urged for all goods which 
were designed for professional use or which were not competitive 
with Canadian-made products. However, most proposals were for the 
maintenance of some level of duty on photographic equipment designed 
primarily for the hobbyist. It was suggested that duties might still 
be imposed on these goods, in order to retain some B.P. margins and 
because they were potentially competitive with Canadian-made products. 


For equipment known to be made in Canada, or designed for 
the hobbyist, the C.P.T.A. proposed reductions in the M.F.N. rates to 
10 pec. or 75 pec. In most cases, these proposals represented 
reductions from existing rates of 15 p.c., but in the case of the in- 
camera processing cameras making positives 3i" by 4¢" or larger, these 
proposals represented an increase from Free to LO p.c. Both the 
C.P.T.A. and Kodak Canada felt that these cameras should be considered 
to be competitive with Kodakts product and be subject to the same 
rates of duty as other competitive cameras; Polaroid Corporation of 
Canada Limited, which imports and distributes such cameras, urged that 
they constitute a different type of product and that all models, 
regardless of size of picture, should be duty-free. 


The proposals placed before the Board generally sought free 
entry for equipment used in professional still or motion picture 
photography, by professional still photographers, photofinishers, 
motion picture producers, motion picture processing laboratories, 
optical effects studios, special effects studios, sound studios, 
television stations, cablevision stations and others. There were some 
exceptions and some opposition in respect of products made in Canada 
such as 16 mm. projectors, sound-mixing consoles and related equip- 
ment and the electronic flash equipment for professional use then 
being produced by Berkey Photo. 


The major arguments advanced in support of free entry for 
professional equipment were that most of it is already duty-free and 
that where duties were applicable, they served only to increase the 
cost of necessary equipment and, thus to inhibit the growth of these 
related industries without any benefit to Canadian manufacturers. 
Further, it was claimed that higher costs of equipment might lead to 
necessarily higher charges for the services performed and result in 
loss of work to competitors in the United States. 
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It is noteworthy that Canadian motion picture processors, 
including both laboratories and sound studios, have, in recent years, 
had considerable success in attracting work from the United States to 
Canada because they have often been able to provide equally good 
facilities at slightly lower cost. Continued access to the newest 
equipment at the Lowest possible cost to the Canadian user would help 
to improve the competitiveness of firms in Canada; in 1970 there were 
more than 1,300 Canadians involved in motion picture production and 
processing in “une UrivaLle sector.  lnere are talso more than 2,000 
professional still photographers and nearly 2,000 employees in 
photofinishing establishments who are dependent almost entirely on 
imported equipment. 


Comparison gf Canadian and Foreign Rates 


Farlier in this Chapter, extracts were reproduced from the 
customs tariffs of the principal countries of the world which produce 
photographic equipment. Although it is not a major producer nor even 
a large supplier of the Canadian market, Britain has a photographic 
equipment industry and is gradually adjusting its rates to those of 
the common external rates of the E.E.C. Japan, the Federal Republic 
of Germany and Britain use the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature; the 
structure of the Tariff Schedules of the United States is similar to 
the B.T.N. The rates of duty on photographic equipment are compared 
in the following paragraphs. 


In the Tariff Schedules of the United States, the rates 
applicable to virtually all imports of photographic equipment vary 
between 4.5 p.c. and 22.5 D.C. 5 Many products are dutiablerat 7.5 Dac. 
10 p.c. and a variety of other intermediate rates. In so far as can 
be determined, lower rates apply to goods not produced in Large 
quantities or not produced at all in the United States. The less 
expensive, mass-produced cameras and projectors, such as are made in 
the United States, are generally dutiaple ab rates of 1/ pwc. or 17.5 
pec. Almost all processing equipment (other than enlargers and 
editing equipment) is dutiable at rates of 5 p.c. to 10 p.c., although 
the United States is a very large producer of such equipment. 


In the common external tariff of the E.E.C., now applicable 
to imports into the Federal Republic of Germany, the rates vary from 
7 pec. On processing equipment to 14 p.c. on lenses. Almost all 
conventional photographic equipment would enter under one of nine 
Headings, five of which are subdivided for rate purposes. Most photo- 
graphic lighting equipment, which is excluded from the photographic 
Chapter, is dutiable at 8.4 p.c., as are television cameras and 
videotape recorders. Other magnetic sound equipment is dutiable at 
Paves cor efron 9 "pecs LO Osos Det. 


Under the Japanese Customs Tariff, the rates currently 
applicable to photographic equipment, unless imported at lower rates 
from less-developed countries, generally range between 4 p.c. and 
8 p.c., although a few products would be dutiable at 12 p.c., under 
Heading 90.13, the "basket" item of the B.T.N. 


Under the Customs Tariff of Great Britain, as constituted 
prior to Britaints entry into the H.E.C., almost all photographic 
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equipment, and the lighting, television and sound equipment under con- 
sideration, were free of duty when imported from Commonwealth countries. 
Goods from E,F.T.A. countries were also entitled to free entry, while 
those from other countries were subject to rates varying from 7.5 p.c. 
on most processing equipment to 25 p.c. on lenses. Rates on cameras 
and projectors ranged from 1O p.c. to 20 p.c. 


One significant difference must be borne in mind in making 
comparisons of rates. Canadian and American duties are levied on 
values for. duty,,.t.0.b. country of origin, while British, —.E.C. sand 
Japanese duties are levied on the c.i.f. value of the goods. Because 
the c.i.f. value is always higher than the value f.o.b. country of 
origin, ia, rate) ot LO pice, ftor.examplesetor the: EtG... wouldsbe equry— 
alent to a somewhat higher rate for Canada. Table 8-5 gives some rate 
comparisons, using the M.F.N. rate or its equivalent. 


Table 8-5: M.F.N. or Equivalent Rates of Duties, under 
_ Various Customs Tariffs 


Canada USS. He, Ge Japan Bra tain 


Inexpensive still hen secs 
camera Lops orslOnpece 2S Wecen fp. cn areOno ae 
Slide projector ES epecwul vies. Date Takeo Dac mim Orc cu mec a yc. 


Motion picture film 
developing equip- 


ment Free D ieee Date Beas ao eC. 
Lens hoods Free OS Joecus | 1 ps al Pe Om Da. mimeo ria. 
16 mm. motion 

picture camera 1 Die h sean nes DOR. 'Goin Ow De Cerep Colne 
16 mm. motion picture 

sound projector IDIDCEN De) DeCe te LleDeCely Jane Cs mm lee eOnc. 
Photocopiers Free Sepetes iL, Die Ge LaDia Gc. Wiis te Dis 


It is noteworthy that none of the other tariffs cited pro- 
vides free entry under the equivalent of Canadats M.F.N. Tariff for 
any of the goods under consideration, it is also worthy of note that 
the Canadian rate of 15 p.c., the usual M.F.N. rate on dutiable goods, 
is higher than all the E.E.C. and Japanese rates and many of the 
American rates; the United States, Japan and the Federal Republic of 
Germany are major world producers of photographic equipment. 


some Tffects of the Existing Rates 


As with any relatively limited group of products, in- 
sufficient data are available to quantify all of the major effects of 
the existing tariff protection. Where possible, the Board has 
estimated some of the cash "costs and benefits" of the duties with 
respect to consumers, producers, distributors, retailers and the 
government and the consequent redistribution of income. On the basis 
of available evidence, the Board has assessed the probable effects of 
existing and other rates in terms of the protection required to 
maintain, encourage and develop efficient and viable production. In 
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doing so, the Board has borne in mind the influence the tariff might 

have on multinational corporation decision-making with respect to the 
location of production facilities and the costs of goods and services 
moving between the parent company and the Canadian subsidiary. 


The cost of the existing duties to Canadian consumers is, at 
the least, the amount of duty collected. Im addition, the federal 
sales tax is levied on the duty-—paid value of imported goods and 
additional tax is therefore payable by virtue of the duty. Also, the 
photographic equipment industry, like many others, usually prices its 
goods by applying percentage mark-ups to costs at the various levels 
of distribution and, in doing so, increases the cost of the duties 
and sales tax along with other costs. As a result, the cost of the 
duty to consumers, in terms of higher prices, is greater than the 
actual amount of duty collected. 


The cost. of the tariff to consumers arises not only from 
the higher prices of imported goods, but also from the higher prices 
at which domestic goods can be sold because of the existence of the 
duties. Based on the representations of Canadian manufacturers, it 
is reasonable to assume that the manufacturers take full advantage of 
the available protection and price their goods in relation to the 
praces ol Similar imported, products.» Thus, the cash; cost..of ithe 
dutzes to consumers, includessthe diiferences insprices,or both 
foreign and domestic goods, resulting from the duties on photographic 
equipment. 


The cash benefits to Canadian manufacturers would be repre- 
sented by the additional income they earn because of the higher prices 
which they can charge for their products because of the duties. The 
major Canadian producers act as their own distributors and thus also 
benefit. at this level. On domestic production, the sales tax is 
levied on the price at which goods are sold by the Canadian manu- 
PacLurers, acting aS vheir.own distributors: .vo,vheyretailer. Thus, 
the extent to which they benefit from the higher price made possible 
by the duties is reduced by-the additional sales tax resulting from 
the hapher price base «usedei0r. calculating Bhe federalasales tax on 
domestic production. 


The higher mark-ups of importers, distributors and retailers 
benefit these groups to the same extent as they constitute a cost to 
consumers. And, of course, the duty and sales tax become part of the 
government's revenues. 


The higher prices of photographic equipment, as a result of 
the duties, would affect the volume of equipment sold in Canada. For 
some equipment, particularly that sold mainly to hobbyists, the price 
elasticity of demand probably exceeds unity; that is, the effect of a 
given percentage change in price would be reflected in a greater per- 
centage change in the number of units sold. Thus, although distribu- 
tors and retailers may benefit from the higher unit prices, their 
total income from sales of some kinds of equipment might be as high 
or higher in the absence of duties and with lower unit mark-ups and 
prices, because of the larger volume of sales which would result from 
the Lower prices. 
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The estimated effect of the duties, on retail prices of 
imported goods, is illustrated in the calculations which follow. The 
examples are based on information acquired by the Board regarding 
costs and mark-ups. For purposes of illustration, a rate of 15 p.c. 
is used in the example; more than 90 per cent of the value of imported 
cameras and projectors entered under specifically-referred items are 
subject to at least this rate of duty, as are many other imported 
dutiable products. 


Duty at 15 pec. Free or Duty 
Components of Cumulative Cumulative 

Estimate Cost Cost Cost Cost 

Cost 'f.0.b. origin 10.00 10.00 10.00 LOCCG 

Duty 1,50 0 - 10.00 

Sales tax, pl2ep.cs 1208 12.88 2.9 ae 

Frérent rete. s Letom icosks 

cost 40 igee6 ho 11.60 
Distributor mark-up, 33.3% Wedee Lae70 3.86 15 GL6 
Retail mark-up, 50% 8.85 26,55 adeo, PSY he 
Retail List Price 26655 26855 23019 AaeLg 


The cost of the duty in the above example is $1.50; the 
difference an the retazl- last price, resulbinge irom therduty,, 1s 
$3.36, almost 2% times the amount of the duty actually levied. 


The example assumes that all sales at retail are marked up 
by 50 per cent. However, to allow for discounts and special sales it 
was assumed that 75 per cent of retail sales included the 50 per cent 
mark-up and 25 per cent of sales were at the retailerts cost; this 
gives an average retail mark-up of 37.5 per cent. Based on this lower 
average mark-up, the retail price of the product subject to 15 p.c. 
duty would be $24.34 and of that entered free of duty, $21.26, a 
difference of $3.08, slightly more than double the amount of duty 
actually paid. 


The total imports of photographic equipment, averaging 
$87.0 million annually in the years 1969 to 1971, included not only 
finished goods but also replacement parts for imported products and 
the parts imported by the Canadian manufacturers of cameras and pro- 
jectors. Duties on parts for manufacture do not have the same impact 
on cash costs as do the duties on finished products, although they do 
increase the cost of manufacturing in Canada. The price the manu- 
facturer can charge for his product is governed by the protection he 
receives on the finished product. The duties on parts might affect 
the decision as to what goods are made in Canada but they do not have 
as direct an effect on the prices paid by Canadian users of 
photographic equipment. 


If the imports of parts for Canadian manufacture are sub- 
tracted, the remaining imports would amount to some $81 million 
annually. Of these imports, about $28.1 million were subject to duty, 
at an average rate of 15.0 p.c. The duties collected amounted to $4.2 
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million, but the additional cost of the duty to final purchasers is 
estimated at more than $8.6 million, more than twice the amount of 
duty actually collected. As noted, this results from the higher base 
on which the federal sales tax and the mark-ups of distributors and 
retailers are calculated. 


Additional costs and benefits, related to the existing 
duties, arise out of the higher prices Canadian manufacturers are able 
to charge through "pricing up to the tariff." During the period 
1969-1971, it is estimated that, because of the tariff, Canadian con- 
sumers paid an additional $2.5 million for domestically-produced goods 
sold in Canada. 


Thus, the average annual cost of the duties, to the consumer, 
on domestic and imported goods, amounted to some $10.8 million, 
during the period 1969 to 1971. 


The cash benefits derived from tariff protection include the 
additional revenue received by the Canadian government from the 
collection of the duties and sales tax and from income taxes paid by 
the producing and distributing firms and their employees. The govern- 
ment collected $4.2 million in duty on imported equipment and $0.5 
yma onin, duty.on imported) parts! used byithe Canadian producers *of 
cameras and projectors. The government also collected additional 
sales tax revenues because the tax was levied on the duty-—paid value 
of the imported goods and on the higher prices Canadian manufacturers 
could obtain for domestic products as a result of the tariff pro- 
tection available to them. It is estimated that the additional sales 
tax, collected because of duties, amounted to $0.7 million on 
imported and domestic goods. The total benefit to the Treasury 
amounted to $5.4 million. 


The Canadian producers of photographic equipment derive a 
benerat from the higher prices made possible by the Tariff. Because 
the Canadian manufacturers usually act as their own distributors, 
they derive a further benefit at this level but they would derive a 
similar benefit from the distribution of imported goods if they did 
not produce in Canada. In addition, the duties on parts confer some 
small benefit to the Canadian firms which supply a limited range of 
parts. The total benefit to Canadian manufacturers is estimated at 
$1.6 million, of which some 75 per cent was attributable to manu- 
facturing operations. To be offset against this is the additional 
cost to manufacturers, of $0.5 million, arising out of the duty on 
parts. 


Importer-—distributors derive a benefit from the application 
of their mark-up to a higher landed cost, as a result of the duty and 
the application of the sales tax to the duty-paid value. It is 
estimated that this benefit averaged $1.6 million annually, in the 
period 1969-1971, including the cash benefit to Canadian manu- 
facturers from the distribution of imported equipment and any cash 
benefits derived by firms which are normally importer-—distributors 
from the distribution of Canadian-made products. 


Benefits to retailers arise from the application of their 
mark-up to the higher costs to them of both domestic and imported 
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equipment. It is estimated that this benefit averaged $2.8 million 
annually in the period under review. 


The breakdown of these costs and benefits, by groups of 
products, is discussed in the paragraphs which follow and is 
summarized in Table 8-6. 


When there is no Canadian manufacture of the dutiable prod- 
ucts, there’ is, of course, no benefit’ bo manufacturers. “During? the 
period 1969 to 1971, this circumstance applied to imports of pro- 
cessing, photocopy, microfilm and blueprint equipment, which during 
those years, accounted for $2.9 million, annually, of the dutiable 
imports. The additional cost to users is estimated at $0.7 million; 
of this amount, $0.5 million was collected by the Government in 
duties and additional sales tax, while $0.2 million accrued to 
importer—distributors and retailers. 


Dutiable imports of ancillary equipment and accessories 
amounted to $10.1 million annually, 1969 to 1971. The duties col- 
lected and the additional sales tax amounted to about $1.6 million, 
while the additional cost to the consumer amounted to about $3.0 
million. In addition, the cost of Canadian-made goods was increased 
by nearly $0.4 million, most of which accrued to Canadian producers. 
The total benefit to the Government is estimated at somewhat less 
than $1.7 million, while the balance, almost $1.5 million, went to 
importer-distributors and retailers. With the cessation of Canadian 
production of electronic flash equipment, the benefit to Canadian 
manufacturers would have declined since that time. 


The sole Canadian producer of lenses derives a negligible 
cash benefit from the Customs Tariff because almost his entire pro- 
duction is exported and there are almost no imports of goods 
competitive with those he sells in the domestic market. 


The major impact of the existing duties on photographic 
equipment falls on the Canadian purchasers of cameras and projectors. 
Of total imports averaging $23.1 million annually, 1969 to 1971, more 
than $15.1 million, or 65.7 per cent, were subject to an average rate 
of duty of just under 15 p.c. Dutiable imports of cameras and pro- 
jectors accounted for 45.0 per cent of all dutiable imports of photo- 
graphic equipment other than of parts for use in the manufacture of 
cameras or projectors. 


The duties collected on cameras and projectors averaged 
$2.3 million in the years 1969 to 1971. In addition to this amount 
and the higher mark-ups resulting therefrom, the consumer had to 
absorb the cost of the higher prices the Canadian producers were able 
to obtain for the products they assembled. It is estimated that 
because of the existing rates of duties, Canadian purchasers of 
cameras and projectors, whether domestic or imported, paid an addi- 
tional $6.8 million for the goods they acquired. Of this amount, 
$2.7 million went to the federal government in the form of duties and 
additional sales tax, $1.4 million was realized by the manufacturers, 
acting as their own distributors, and $2.7 million accrued to the 
importer-—distributors and retailers. The ratio of the cash cost to 
the consumer to the cash benefit to Canadian producers was of the 
order of 5 to 1. However, the manufacturers paid $.5 million in duty 
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on imported parts used in the assembly of cameras and projectors in 
Canada, so that their net benefit from the existing tariff was $0.9 
million and a truer ratio of cash costs to cash benefits was more 
than 7 to 1. The very high annual cost to Canadians, of the existing 
duties on cameras and projectors, is apparent. 


Because Canadian-made equipment accounts for less than 25 
per cent of the total annual value of cameras and projectors sold in 
Canada, the cash benefit to domestic manufacturers would be only a 
small part of the total. The estimated cash benefits of the tariff 
on cameras and projectors to various distributors of imported photo- 
graphic equipment, of $2.7 million per year, are three times as large 
as the net cash benefits to Canadian manufacturers. Moreover, more 
than one-half of the benefit to distributors arises out of sales of 
cameras and projectors which are not available from Canadian pro- 
duction; duty on these provides no benefit nor protection to Canadian 
manufacturers. The existing or higher rates of duty have been in 
effect on such cameras and projectors for many years without attract-— 
ing either domestic or foreign manufacturers to produce them in 
Canada. Their principal effect appears to have been to reduce the 
number of units sold in Canada because of the higher prices made 
necessary by the cost of the duties and, for the same reason, to have 
increased the amount of mark-up per unit at various levels of 
distribution. 


The Board has not attempted to evaluate the cost of the 
duties on equipment specifically designed for television or cable- 
vision. Apart from the videotape recorders and other sound equipment 
imported under tariff item 46245-1, all this equipment is imported 
under tariff items not specifically included in the Reference. 
Videotape recorders are not produced in Canada. 


Similarly, no evaluation has been made of the cash costs or 
benefits of the duties on sound equipment used in motion picture pro- 
duction. The costs involved would be the costs of the tariff to 
those purchasers who are unable to import such equipment under tariff 
item 46245-1. The benefits would be the additional returns, to the 
Canadian producers of certain products used in the processing of 
sound, made possible by the Tariff. 


Because virtually all photocopy and blueprint equipment 
enters Canada duty-free, the users of such equipment are not affected 
by the Tariff. About half the imports of microfilm equipment are 
dutiable and the prices to users reflect the duty; this increases the 
cost of such installations and could retard the growth of the use of 
microfilm. Canadian production of microfilm equipment is limited, as 
yet, to the assembly of one inexpensive model of microfiche reader, 
by Kodak Canada. 


Photofinishers, laboratories which process motion picture 
film, and professional photographers who do their own photofinishing, 
are not greatly affected by the tariff because most processing equip- 
ment enters duty-free. However, because some of the most recently 
developed, most technologically advanced products used in photographic 
processing or finishing are not specifically provided for in duty-free 
items, such goods are usually dutiable. Therefore, the users are com- 
pelled to pay higher prices for such goods than would apply if 
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duty-free entry were extended to all processing equipment; such 
higher costs would be reflected in the prices they charge their 
customers and could affect their ability to compete with United 
Statest photographers and laboratories. The main groups affected by 
duties in this area are the independent film editors and sound studios 
who are unable to import goods under tariff item 46245-1 and must 
absorb the additional cost of the duties on products not generally 
available from Canadian manufacturers. As noted earlier, some sound 
processing equipment is produced in Canada. 


In their submission to the Board, professional photographers 
Ssougn. bo; alleviavertheeeriecus of the existing rates of -duuy on 
cameras, particularly on the wide range of cameras now used in 
commercial photography, none of which are available from Canadian 
manufacturers. Professional photographers have turned increasingly 
to cameras not qualifying for free entry under the tariff iten, 
46215-1, which was designed some years ago to meet their needs. They 
also sought free entry for the lighting equipment they use, virtually 
all of which is now imported. Otherwise, they sought to retain the 
existing free entry for the accessories and processing equipment 
named in tariff items 46235-1 and 46240-1. 


The existing tariff has had a limited effect on Canadian 
production of the two major groups of products, cameras and pro- 
jectors. The two major Canadian producers employ a total of approx- 
imately 300 persons in the assembly of imported parts (a relatively 
simple operation) and the repair of the equipment relevant to this 
Reference. The multiplier effects generated in Canada by these 
Operations are quite Jimited. Very few parts of cameras or projectors 
are produced in Canada and the manufacturing and procurement policies 
of the Canadian subsidiaries't parent companies have provided vir- 
tually no stimulus to the manufacture of such parts in Canada. 

An important benefit to the economy could arise from the multiplier 
effects generated by substantial purchases of materials, parts and 
services from producers and suppliers in Canada. Further, highly 
trained professional and technical employees are not required in 

Ss? pviid Can numbers because all, orpracbacal yall, of che research 
and development work is done outside of Canada. Additional R & D 
work in Canada, and more domestic production and procurement of 
materials, parts and services, would give rise to increased domestic 
capital formation, employment and real income. 


The existence, for many years, of tariffs on cameras, pro- 
jectors, lighting equipment, and many other accessories or ancillary 
equipment has not served to create a large producing industry in 
Canada. The major producers of cameras and projectors have assembly 
operations which depend largely on imported parts; the only other 
operation of comparable size, the production of lenses, is export— 
oriented. Total Canadian employment in the manufacture or assembly 
of photographic equipment is estimated at about 500 persons; in 
contrast, thousands of persons are employed in the distribution and 
sale of imported equipment, in professional still photography, in 
photofinishing, in processing motion picture film, in sound studios, 
optical effect studios, as motion picture film editors and, generally, 
in the growing production of motion pictures in Canada. To the 
extent that duties on equipment required in these fields retard their 
growth, the existing tariff serves to prevent the creation of 
additional jobs. 
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Probable Effects of Changes in Rates 


It is probable that rates of duty could be set high enough 
to induce additional manufacture of photographic equipment in Canada. 
However, the fact that the existing rates, and higher rates in the 
past, did not lead to the development of an extensive photographic 
equipment manufacturing industry suggests that such rates would have 
to be so high as to impose a heavy burden on users of photographic 
equipment and to inhibit or curtail the development of related 
industries and activities. The imposition of high rates of duty on 
photographic equipment would increase their cost to Canadian users 
very substantially: it could result in a slow-down of use in Canada 
of photographic equipment including, for example, such technologically 
important uses as computer printouts, in the transfer of motion 
picture processing activities to United States? establishments and, 
in United States or other foreign photographers displacing Canadians 
in supplying photographic illustrations for commercial catalogues and 
other publications. More generally, high rates would interfere with 
many developments related to Canadian commercial and cultural 
activities and retard the growth in the use of photographic equipment 
associated with the "information explosion", 


Lower rates on equipment competitive with that now produced 
in Canada might lead to some curtailment of Canadian assembly 
operations. However, it was suggested at the hearing that this could 
be offset. toa) considerable idegree,, by reductions anithe diuvies 
applicable to the parts now imported by Canadian manufacturers. The 
effect on Canadian manufacturers of changes in the existing rates of 
duty on motion picture projectors and the parts used in their pro- 
duction was dealt with by Bell & Howell, at some length; this was one 
of the very few discussions which tried to assess the financial im-— 
pact of the proposed tariff changes on company profits and on “buy or 
make" company policy. These submissions are analyzed in Chapters 3(b) 
and of this. Report. 


The calculations in Chapters 3(b) and 4 suggest that 
reductions in duties on cameras and projectors, combined with reduc- 
tions in duties on imported parts used by the Canadian manufacturers, 
would not materially alter the competitive position of the Canadian 
plants: Further, if such ‘reductions resulted in (lower prices for the 
Canadian as well as imported products @nd with the elasticity of 
demand being estimated as higher than unity) there could result in- 
creased sales by the Canadian producers which, in turn, could lead to 
an expansion of manufacturing activity in Canada. 


At the present time, changes in values of foreign cur- 
rencies are stated to be putting upward pressure on prices of imported 
photographic equipment. In the Budget of February 1973, the M.F.N. 
duties on cameras and projectors were reduced by five percentage 
points. ‘Theyprincipal M.P.Ns suppliers, of thessyproducts inthe early 
part of 1973 were the United States, Japan, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Hong Kong, and Austria. With the exception of the United 
States, the values of the currencies of these countries have 
appreciated in terms of the Canadian dollar since February 1973. 


Increases in exchange rates affect the price to the 
Canadian importer unless they are offset by reductions in the 
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exporterts price in terms of his own currency. Costs of production 
are also increasing in the world's principal producing countries. To 
the extent that tariff reductions could offset increased values for 
duty of such goods and thus prevent or delay price increases, Canadian 
users of such equipment, which must be imported, would benefit from 
tariff reductions even if they were unable to purchase goods any more 
cheaply than before. While there is no guarantee that tariff re- 
ductions would be passed on to the consumer, it seems likely that com- 
petition between the twenty or more major importer-distributors active 
in Canada, on the one hand, and the wide variety of retail establish- 
ments which handle photographic equipment, on the other, would result 
in benefits to the ultimate user of photographic equipment. 


In October 1973, the Department of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs released a study of the effect of the tariff changes contained 
in the February 1973 Budget on consumer prices. The study concluded 
that the budgetary measures had significantly affected particular 
consumer prices and that price reductions had occurred in many cases 
as a direct result of tax and tariff reductions, and in others had 
moderated or averted price increases which would have occurred asa 
result of increased costs. In general, the changes in sales and 
excise taxes were found to have had a greater effect on prices than 
the tariff reductions. However, the report pointed out that the 
effect of the latter might have been delayed because of inventories of 
goods on which the higher rates, in effect prior to the Budget, had 
been paid. The study did not direct itself particularly to photo- 
graphic equipment, although it noted that there had been some retail 
price reductions immediately after the Budget and that the tariff 
reduction on film had resulted in lower prices for both domestic and 
imported goods. 


The Board has compared the monthly import figures for 1973 
wit the corresponding 1972 figures. Until July or August of 1973, 
monthly imports generally were below 1972 levels in volume, but above 
i972 Levels in terms of value; “the increased imports in August, 
September and October, in terms of both volume and value, may reflect 
the impact of the tariff changes. As discussed in Chapter 1, imports 
of photographic equipment are subject to very wide seasonal variations 
with imports in the last quarter normally being the largest. 


Comparisons of retail list prices in Canada and the United 
States suggest that Canadian prices often are as high or higher than 
the American retail list prices plus the Canadian M.F.N. duty and sales 
tax. This may be attributable to Lower mark-ups in the very much 
larger American market at both the distributor and retail levels. 
Despite the much larger volume of sales there are fewer major dis- 
tributors in the United States than in Canada. Tariff reductions in 
Canada would, in all probability, reduce the spread between prices in 
the two countries. 


Reductions in the duties on processing equipment, editing 
equipment, sound equipment and other products used in the production 
of motion pictures, if they resulted in lower costs and therefore 
lower prices to users of these services, could have important effects. 
They might enable processors to attract more work from abroad, as well 
as to provide more efficient service to the growing indigenous motion 
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picture industry. Cheaper processing available to the amateur still 
or motion picture photographer might stimulate the taking of pictures 
and increase demand for photographic equipment and services. This 
would also increase the demand for photographic film and paper and 
thus benefit the domestic producers of sensitized materials, chemicals 
and other supplies. All these effects, while not creating any 
additional employment in the manufacture of photographic equipment, 
could well create additional jobs in these related activities, 
although no statistical measurement is possible. 


Additional employment would also be created if there were 
more domestic production of the parts required by the principal 
Canadian producers of cameras and projectors; most parts are now 
imported. This question is discussed in Chapter 4. The rates of 
duty which should apply to such parts was a major issue at the 
hearing. Certain parties urged that existing rates should be 
retained or increased in order to stimulate Canadian production. The 
Canadian manufacturers and the C.P.T.A. sought reductions in such 
duties in order to lower costs of Canadian production or to offset 
proposed reductions in rates on finished products. 


It is evident that the existing rates of duty on parts have 
not led to extensive domestic production or procurement of such parts. 
The manufacturers of cameras and projectors have found it less costly 
to import most parts, even when they are dutiable, than to make them 
in Canada or to establish domestic sources of supply. The parts are 
imported mainly from the parent companies whose production of parts 
would be a good deal larger than would be the case if the parts were 
produced in Canada. This would not necessarily hold, however jeif the 
Canadian parts manufacturer was granted a significant export market 
for his parte. 


In summary, reductions in the duties on photographic equip- 
ment, if they resulted in lower prices to the consumer and lower costs 
for those dependent on such equipment, would result in increased 
demand for the equipment itself, for the services rendered by those 
using such equipment in their professions, and for sensitized 
materials and other supplies. If reductions in the rates on finished 
equipment were accompanied by reductions on imported parts used in 
manufacturing, the Canadian manufacturerst position would not be 
significantly affected and their sales might well be increased. The 
over-all effect of reductions in duty would probably result in 
increased use of photographic equipment of all kinds and increased 
employment in the manufacture, importation, and distribution of such 
equipment, in the processing of film and related activities, and in 
the production of sensitized materials. 
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CHAPTER 9: MAIN CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this chapter is to outline the Board's main 
conclusions and recommendations. The totality of the Board's tariff 
recommendations, with appropriate notes, is set out in the next and 
final chapter of this Report. 


No attempt is made in this chapter to summarize the data 
and the Board's analysis and findings which are contained in the pre- 
ceding chapters. It should be noted, however, that the Board's recom 
mendations are based not only on material which has been made public, 
but also on information obtained in confidence by the Board from and 
about companies in Canada, in accordance with the Tariff Board Act. 
The confidential information usually relates to the affairs of 
individual companies in Canada and cannot be revealed because it would 
then become available to the competitors of those companies. 


Generally, the Board recommends a reduction in the customs 
tariff on photographic equipment and parts. It also recommends a 
complete revision of the existing tariff structure and nomenclature to 
accord with the internationally-accepted Brussels Tariff Nomenclature. 


A number of reasons, which are set out in this Report, have 
led the Board to recommend reductions in the rates of duty. For 
example, in a number of cases the protection value of the present 
tariffs on photographic equipment and parts is virtually nil simply 
because there is no Canadian production, or it is very small and 
unlikely to grow, or the products are custom-made. In other cases the 
products can compete successfully at home without the present level of 
tariffs, and, indeed, some are competing in foreign markets. Further-— 
more, the Board has considered that protection can be reduced, or is 
not required for the foreseeable future, with respect to goods that 
are imported in negligible quantities and goods which do not compete 
directly in terms of price with those produced in Canada. 


In addition the various cost-benefit estimates arrived at 
on the basis of the tariff rates now applied on the majority of 
photographic equipment and parts, strongly suggest the need for and 
equity of tariff reductions: the direct and indirect cost of the 
tariff to users of much of the photographic equipment under review 
appears to be inordinately high when compared to the benefits which 
accrue to Canadian producers and to the economy especially as regards 
the use of Canadian resources, including manpower. 


The interest of the Canadian consumer and end-user of photo- 
graphic equipment has been a major consideration in the Board's delib- 
erations, and the recommendations should result in lower prices for 
photographic equipment, as well as increased sales. The Board has 
estimated that the cash cost of the duty to the consumer, in a typical 
case, is at least twice the amount of the duty. It has also estimated 
that protection at existing levels allows Canadian producers to sell 
some identical products at 20 per cent more than the United States 
parent companies, on an f.o.b. plant basis. 
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Moreover, the recommended reductions should bring equivalent 
tariff concessions from interested trading partners in future trade 
negotiations; these concessions would not necessarily relate to 
photographic equipment and could thus benefit Canadian producers of 
other goods. 


On the other hand, the Board has recommended, whenever it 
deemed it necessary, what it considers to be an adequate level of 
tariff protection when there exists or when reasonable prospects can 
be foreseen for a viable domestic production of certain kinds of 
photographic equipment or parts. In a few important cases (e.g. 
cameras and projectors) where the existing tariff has been reduced on 
the equipment, it has been eliminated on almost all the imported 
parts from which the equipment is assembled in Canada. 


An important feature of the Boardts tariff recommendations 

is that, for many types of photographic equipment and parts, higher 
rates are recommended for goods of a class or kind made in Canada 
than for those which are not. This distinction ‘makes it. possible for 
the Board to recommend free entry for a great number and variety of 
products which are not made, nor are likely to be made in Canada. 
The differences in the rates recommended are also intended to main- 
tain a reasonable level of protection and provide an incentive for 
Canadian producers to qualify for "made in Canada" rulings in order 
to obtain the protection afforded by the higher rates. 


The Board has concentrated its attention on the M.F.N. rate 
of duty because it is predominant in almost all cases. Where the 
Bricish preterential rate is’ of some relative importance, only three 
countries are involved, Britain, Australia and more recently, 
singapore. Most B.P. imports come from Britain and its position as a 
beneficiary of the Canadian BP. Tariff may be reviewed as a result 
of Canada's loss of B.P. treatment in Britain following its entry 
into the Kuropean Economic Community. As a general rule the margin 
of preference (between the B.P. and M.F.N. rates) has been reduced. 
The General. Tariff is of relevance in only one or two cases and it 
has generally been reduced by the same number of percentage points as 
has the M.F.N. Tariff. 


Generally speaking, the Board*ts recommendations are in the 
direction of, and often on all fours with the proposals made to the 
Board by the Canadian Photographic Trade Association and the majority 
of other interested groups and companies. 


In devising an appropriate and up-to-date nomenclature to 
cover the photographic equipment within the scope of this Reference, 
the Board has used the internationally-accepted Brussels Tariff 
Nomenclature. Its recommendations are in accord with the B.T.N. A 
move to the B.T.N. was generally advocated by and agreeable to those 
who made representations to the Board. 


It is not inconceivable that a reduction of the tariff on 
photographic equipment might result in assembly operations in Canada 
of cameras and projectors being curtailed or even discontinued. It 
is not possible for the Board, even if it had a good deal more infor- 
mation than the quite limited data available to it, to hazard a guess 
on what a parent company in the United States might decide in this 
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connection. However, a number of considerations would militate 
against a curtailment or discontinutation of assembly operations in 
Canada: it may be advantageous for parent companies concerned to con- 
tinue to assemble in Canada their most popular models for the large 
Canadian market; simultaneous reductions of the duties on imported 
parts are expected to offset the effect of the reductions of the duties 
on end-products of a class or kind made in Canada; the investment they 
have made in assembly and related operations in Canada may be suf- 
ficient to make the companies concerned reluctant to reduce or dis- 
continue their assembly operations; the Canadian subsidiaries con- 
cerned would have an interest in preserving the advantages attaching 
to a "made in Canada" label on the products they assemble in Canada 
and discontinuation of their production in Canada could lead some 
customers to favour their competitors. 


Similarly, reducing or removing the duties on parts for 
photographic equipment might remove an incentive to produce and/or 
procure parts in Canada to supply assembly operations in this country. 
For the roreseeable future, this incentiveis likely: Toerenain rather 
meaningless, as in the past, given the relatively small Canadian 
market for parts and the parent companies volume—production capacity 
and their policy as regards parts production. flven if, at long last, 
the incentive were to bear fruit, the resulting benefits would not be 
appreciable (indeed they might well be negative) and, in any event, 
they could only be obtained through a decision by the parent company 
itself to source its Canadian operations in Canada. Furthermore, 
even when the duties on parts are removed, there remains the incentive 
to produce and/or procure parts in Canada in order to achieve suf- 
ficient Canadian content to qualify Canadian production for "made in 
Canada" rulings and thus qualify for protection recommended for 
photographic equipment of a class or kind made in Canada. This pro- 
tection would apply to all equipment which qualified for a "made in 
Canada"' ruling, including that sold to the substantial institutional 
market. For some kinds of photographic equipment (at present, mostly 
projectors) the incentive to qualify for a "made in Canada" ruling is 
more likely to encourage production or procurement of parts in Canada 
than the incentive provided by the existing duties on parts. 


Notwithstanding these considerations, it was the Board's 
view, in the light of the evidence and information it obtained, that 
a highly desirable development would be for the parent companies 
concerned to decide to produce and procure selected parts in Canada 
for their plants abroad, especially those in the United States, as 
well as for their Canadian manufacturing operations. Such a corporate 
decision, assuming that economic and other circumstances were favour- 
able, would bring a desirable progression in the production of the 
Canadian subsidiaries of the multinational corporations concerned and 
would bring substantial benefits to the Canadian economy. 


The Board was concerned about the possibility, mentioned 
above, that the tariff reductions it recommends might result in 
reduced assembly operations in Canada and a consequent loss of jobs. 
No matter how relatively minor such a loss might be, or how large 
offsetting benefits, it is an aspect which cannot be disregarded 
especially because individuals are involved as well as the general 
economy. 
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However, after a careful assessment of the probable impact 
on employment of its recommendations, the Board concluded that there 
would be little, if any, effect on total employment by Canadian pro- 
ducers of photographic equipment, although circumstances conceivably 
could arise in the short term which might Lead to some internal trans-— 
fers of certain employees from relatively low-skill assembly line 
operations to other jobs. The companies which account for most of the 
employment in the assembly of photographic equipment provide few jobs 
for highly-skilled personnel; the skills of any such workers who might 
be affected by the Board's recommendations are likely to be readily 
transferable and are generally in high demand. There might well be 
individual cases where some hardship might result were no assistance 
provided. In such cases special manpower adjustment and training 
programs and services are available to help individuals and companies 
adjust to new employment situations. Such programs can be expected 
to be particularly effective in a comparatively high-employment area 
like Metropolitan Toronto, 


More importantly perhaps, as indicated below, the dis-— 
tributive and service sectors of the photographic industry can be 
expected to grow as a result of the Board's recommendations and, thus, 
to provide a net increase in employment in the industry -- while also 
supporting the growth of important related tertiary sectors. 


Kodak Canada currently employs between 2,500 and 3,000 
people in the manufacture, processing and distribution of photographic 
equipment and supplies, of which only some 200 are directly involved 
in, the assembly of photographic €quipment relevant to this Reference. 
Because the over-all demand for cameras and projectors is expected to 
increase and the lower rates of duty recommended by the Board are 
expected to lead to increased sales of Kodak cameras and projectors, 
and consequently of sensitized materials and processing services, 
Picreacedn en plovieni, in Lhe Cistribubion and service accivigies oc: 
the company should more than offset any possible reduction in employ- 
ment in the assembly operations, should this in fact ‘occur. 


Bell & Howell is likely to be even less affected than Kodak 
Canada by the Boardts recommended rates on photographic equipment. A 
very large part of the company's output consists of 16 mm. motion 
picture projectors with sound capability and & mm. motion picture pro- 
jectors without sound capability. Both types of products are 
currently ruled to be of a class or kind made in Canada and, there- 
fore, most of the company's output would continue to be protected at 
a recommended rate of 10 p.c., M.F.N. (This was the rate in effect 
from February 20, 1973 to June 30, 1974). Indeed, with this rate on 
motion picture projectors of a class or kind made in Canada, and free 
entry as recommended by the Board for parts under both the B.P. and 
M.F.N. Tariffs, it seems probable that Bell & Howell's assembly 
operations would be more profitable than under the existing rates 
which apply to movie projectors and parts thereof. Moreover, the 
anticipated increase in Bell & Howellts sales of both domestic and 
imported products, because of the Board's recommended general 
reductions in the rates of duty on photographic equipment, should 
result in some increase in employment by the company. 


The Boardts recommendations are unlikely to have any sig- 
nificant impact on employment at Ernst Leitz Canada Limited because 
most. of the company’s production of Lensés.is intended for export. 
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Nor is the employment provided by Canadian manufacturers of 
that sound equipment which is relevant to this Reference, likely to 
be significantly affected by the Board's recommendations. Sound equip- 
ment specialized for motion picture or television production consti- 
tutes only a small part of the domestic sales of those manufacturers 
and they appear to supply a very large proportion of the Canadian 
demand for such equipment in spite of the competition of foreign 
sound equipment, most of which is already entered free of duty. 


A very large proportion of sales of photographic equipment 
in Canada consists of products and apparatus of a class or kind not 
made in Canada and, therefore, would be entered free of duty under the 
Board's recommended items. Free entry for such equipment would be 
reflected in lower prices and, probably, in significantly increased 
sales of imported equipment and a larger demand for sensitized 
materials, photographic supplies, and processing and other services. 
The effect of such an expanded demand for the services provided by 
wholesale and retail dealers, and of photographic processing labora- 
tories, is likely to be reflected in increased ‘enployment in, these 
areas. 


Thus, the Boardts recommendations seem likely to lead to 
more employment, in total, with additional employment in the dis- 
tributive and service sectors more than offsetting any reduction of 
staff in assembly operations. 


A major characteristic of the photographic equipment in- 
dustry in Canada, which the Board has had to keep uppermost in mind 
when formulating its recommendations, is the predominance of a few 
multinational corporations such as HFastman Kodak, Bell & Howell and 
Xerox (all United States corporations). The nature of the relation- 
ships between the parent companies and their wholly-owned Canadian 
subsidiaries is of preponderant importance. This is especially so as 
regards the establishment, in Canada, of significant manufacturing 
(as against mere assembly ) operations and the development of export 
markets by the Canadian subsidiaries. 


The production and marketing policies of the multinational, 
American-owned corporations loom very large therefore, in any 
examination of the prospects for Canadian manufacturing and exports of 
photographic equipment and parts; tariff policy and rates per se (and, 
one suspects, other governmental policies and programmes), often have 
a relatively Limited significance or influence with respect to the 
nature, distribution and growth of manufacturing in Canada. 


This is why the Board, in making its tariff recommendations, 
also expresses the hope that corporations such as those mentioned 
above will decide to make the new capital investment necessary, as 
part of their over-all corporate production and marketing policies and, 
also, of their public image, not only to assemble in Canada their 
most popular models for the substantial and fast-growing Canadian mar-—- 
ket, but also to manufacture selected parts in Canada and procure 
others from Canadian suppliers. An essential corollary of such a 
policy is that adequate foreign outlets be developed for the expanded 
production of Canadian-made equipment and parts. With the necessary 
expansion of sales beyond the domestic market, it should not be 
necessary to provide much, if any, tariff protection for such 
manufacturing operations of photographic equipment. 
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It should be noted that the Board has seen very little 
evidence of determined and successful efforts by Canadian producers 
to supply parts and materials to the photographic equipment industry. 
The Board considers that there exist opportunities to increase the 
level of Canadian content in the photographic equipment bought by 
Canadians. 


It is obvious to the Board that at present the nature and 
level of manufacturing of photographic equipment in Canada is very 
far from being commensurate with the size of the Canadian market for 
many kinds of photographic equipment. 


About 90 per cent of the annual Canadian market of $200 to 
$250 million for the goods covered by this Reference is supplied by 
imports. Furthermore, domestic production, which almost exclusively 
consists of assembly operations based on imported parts, is limited 
to serving the Canadian market. With few exceptions such as lenses 
and sound control equipment, exports are negligible., As a result, 
the industryts rate of growth cannot exceed that of the domestic 
market. Tariff protection, per se, has not brought about the 
Sams, nbended or sis) 2) likely.) by itsebi, ctouwensune a strong 
growth potential. 


The Board is not, of course, advocating a general policy 
whereby the amount of Canadian content must invariably reflect the 
size of the Canadian market. But it does appear to the Board that in 
the case of photographic equipment and parts there is an inordinately 
wide and long-standing disparity between the size of the market and 
domestic production; as already emphasized only some LO per cent of 
the Canadian market is met through Canadian production, typically 
assembly operations. 


Certain companies, such as Bell & Howell and Kodak Canada, 
hawe moved to correct that situation in part through some procure- 
ment in Canada but they still remain essentially assemblers of im- 
ported parts. Bell & Howell appears to have attained a relatively 
greater, although still low, degree of Canadian content and value 
added; it has also done better in developing Canadian suppliers. 


A modest but perhaps potentially promising start is the 
production of plastic viewfinder (lenses) by Kodak Canada both for 
the Canadian and some foreign markets. Also, the Board understands 
that Xerox Canada plans to commence production in Canada in 1974-75 
of three technologically—advanced photocopiers which are in sub- 
stantial demand in Canada. It is not known at this stage how much 
manufacturing (as against mere assembly) will be involved, and what 
percentage of Canadian content might be attained within a reasonable 
period of time. The Company has expressed the hope that a signifi- 
cant level of Canadian content will be reached in due course. How- 
ever, there is no indication that Xerox Canada plans to develop 
foreign markets for its new production. 


Ernst Leitz Canada Limited is an outstanding example of 
what can be accomplished given a positive corporate decision and a 
favourable investment climate. Leitz supplies the world market in- 
cluding its associated company in Germany with the high quality 
camera Lenses it makes in Canada. 
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Large scale manufacturing in Canada, especially of 
technologically-advanced products, can also bring about, as is the 
case with Leitz, a significant amount of research and development 
work. A number of foreign-owned corporations, often multinational in 
character, have assigned a research and development "mission" to their 
Canadian subsidiaries; IBM Canada is a case in point, and there are 
others. Given the high rate of technological advance which has 
characterized the photographic equipment industry, R. & D. missions 
are not lacking. Nor is the necessary competence lacking in Canada. 


STILL PICTURE CAMERAS AND PARTS 


Tariff protection on still cameras has been afforded at 
moderately high levels for some decades. Whereas it may have en- 
couraged the establishment of assembly operations in Canada, the pro- 
tection appears to have done little to bring about a significant 
degree of Canadian content and "value added" in the production of 
still cameras in Canada. 


There is no evidence to indicate that this long-standing 
situation will change appreciably in the foreseeable future. 


The main operations of the sole Canadian producer of still 
cameras, Kodak Canada Limited, relate to photographic film, sensitized 
paper and processing; it employed over 2,500 Canadians in these 
operations in 1973. As for still cameras, however, Kodak Canada 
merely assembles certain models and imports almost all of the required 
parts in finished form, mostly from EKastman Kodak in the United States. 
Furthermore, it assembles only those models, currently some seven 
still cameras, which are in greatest demand in Canada. It does not 
export. 


Canadian materials (consisting mainly of materials not in- 
corporated in the camera itself) constitute only five to seven per 
cent of the total cost of parts and materials used. Hence, the use 
it makes of Canadian resources is quite limited and its camera 
assembly operations do not provide much more than one hundred jobs. 
Consequently, the "value added" in Canada by Kodak*s still camera 
assembly operations is quite small. 


Kodak Canada does not engage in research and development in 
photographic equipment nor does it undertake modifications to United 
States-—designed cameras. Considerable research and development 
however is done by its parent company ($215 million in 1972) and this 
has increased substantially the demand for its technologically- 
advanced cameras. The Canadian subsidiary contributes financially to 
and benefits from the market results of this research. 


Since Kodak Canada does not export, the growth potential of 
its production is limited to the growth of its Canadian market. 


The Canadian market has grown substantially and, proportion- 
ately, is one of the largest in the world for still cameras -- an 
average (1969-71) of some 830,000 cameras a year with a value of over 
$38 million, at retail. This large market is expected to continue to 
grow rapidly and to increase by 50 per cent or more between 1969 and 


1975.6 
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As a rough average, over 55 per cent of the numbers of still 
cameras sold in Canada are imported. This represents an average of 
some 470,000 cameras a year with a landed, duty-—paid value of about 
$15 million; the cost of these imports to the Canadian purchaser is 
more than $30 million after sales tax and distributor and retail 
mark-ups are added. Thus, imports represent over 80 per cent of the 
total retail sales value of still cameras in Canada. The bulk of 
imports. come from M.F.N. countries which account. for 91 per cent: of 
the imported cameras and 94 per cent of their value. 


The estimated distributorts price of domestic cameras 
(inclusive of sales tax) averages about $15 per wnit whereas that of 
imported cameras is about $48 per unit. This difference in average 
prices suggests that most imports do not compete directly with 
Canadian-assembled cameras. 


Assuming annual sales at $38 million (1969-71), the cash 
cost of the duty is estimated at $3.1 million, 70 per cent (or $2.2 
million) of which results from higher prices paid by Canadians on 
imported cameras most of which do not compete with Canadian-assembled 
cameras. 


The main beneficiaries of the cash cost of the existing 
tariff protection on still cameras seem to be the Canadian Treasury 
($1.28 million), the retailers ($0.86 million) and the distributors 
($0.55 million). The sole Canadian producer benefits the least 
($0.45 million) from the protection now accorded its assembly 
operations. 


On the other hand, the direct cost of the tariff -- and its 
indirect costs (resulting from the fact that the increase in the 
selling price to consumers in Canada is more than twice what it would 
be if only the duty collected were involved) -- fall heavily on the 
Canadian purchasers of still cameras. 


It might have been expected that the relatively high level 
of tariff protection afforded the production of still cameras in 
Canada for some decades, coupled with the very large and rapid growth 
in the size of the Canadian market, would have resulted in a greater 
use of Canadian resources, including manpower, than has been the case. 
In theory at least this could have come about through the development 
of certain export markets by Kodak Canada. It appears, however, that 
corporate decisions concerning production and markets (based pre- 
sumably on the parent company*s own conclusions regarding the 
rationalization of its world-wide operations), have not resulted in 
the Canadian subsidiary increasing its production of Canadian-made 
cameras to supply foreign markets. In this connection, it should be 
noted that the "allocation" of the Canadian market to Kodak Canada 
has itself added to the protection afforded the Canadian subsidiary. 


Alternatively, or indeed simultaneously, one might have. 
expected that the use of Canadian parts, materials, manpower, and 
technical skills might have been appreciably increased, over the 
years, through the production and/or procurement in Canada of parts, 
sub-assemblies and assemblies for still cameras. It would appear 
(given the de facto market allocation policy of the parent company ) 
that it is in this direction, rather than through the assembly of 
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more models of still cameras in Canada for the Canadian market, that 
greater use of Canadian resources could be made, especially if export 
markets were developed for Canadian-produced parts. 


The Board has concluded, on the basis of the data and 
information made available to it, that the level of protection now 
afforded still cameras is unnecessarily high and that some reduction 
is appropriate and desirable. The Board also agrees with the 
representations made to it that a reduction of duty on parts should 
accompany any reduction of the duty on still cameras. The coincident 
reductions in the duties on parts will largely, or wholly, compensate 
a Canadian producer for the reduction in the protection on still 
cameras of a class or kind made in Canada, recommended by the Board. 


Also, the Board's recommendations provide for higher rates 
of duty on still picture cameras of a class or kind made in Canada 
than on those which are not. This distinction makes it possible for 
the Board to recommend free entry for a great number and variety of 
products which are not made, nor are likely to be made in Canada. 

The differences in the rates recommended are also intended to provide 

a reasonable level of protection and as an incentive for Canadian pro- 
ducers to achieve the requisite level of Canadian content in order to 

obtain "made in Canada" rulings and, thereby, to qualify the Canadian- 
produced still cameras for the rates of protection recommended by the 

Board for cameras of a class or kind made in Canada. 


The Board has also concluded that it is not desirable to 
distinguish between still cameras of a class or kind made in Canada 
and those not made in Canada on the basis of particular features of 
desien, nor’to provide tor Nieher raves or duvy on sul cameras used 
by amateurs than on those used by professionals. 


Consequently, in respect of the still picture cameras pro- 
vided for by“sarifii items "speciticalty referred coat, cnierloara 
recommends the following rates: 


when of a class or kind made in Canada; 


Dele M,F,N. General 
SO. Cs OO. Cs aD Orcs 


when of a class or kind not made in Canada; 


Bees MOEN. General 
Free Free sts 


The Board also recommends that most parts of the foregoing 
be dutiable at 


Babe M.F.N, General 


Free Free Ta De Ce 
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MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PARTS 


In many respects the general situation as regards motion 
picture or movie cameras parallels that of still picture cameras. 


The Canadian demand for movie cameras is estimated at about 
55,000 units per year, with a cost of about $7 million to final pur- 
chasers. More than 90 per cent of the value of sales appears to be 
accounted for by imported cameras. [Exports are negligible. 


Kodak Canada, the single producer of movie cameras in Canada, 
currently assembles five models from parts and sub-assemblies imported 
mainly from the United States. Consequently, only limited use is 
made of Canadian manpower and other resources, 


Tariff protection on movie cameras, which over the years 
has ranged from moderate to high, has not led to the establishment of 
a movie camera manufacturing industry in Canada. As indicated above, 
even the assembly operations supply less than ten per cent of the 
estimated annual value of Canadian demand. 


Imports, which are preponderantly the popular 8 mm. camera 
without sound used by amateurs, originate for the most part in Japan 
and the United States. While foreign price competition exists with 
respect to certain types of cameras, the total impact of such com- 
petition is not significant because the average value per unit of the 
imported movie cameras is much higher than that of Canadian-assembled 
cameras. Cameras originating in the United States do not compete 
directly in any important way with the Canadian product and the com- 
petition from Japanese movie cameras is mainly limited to the three 
highest-priced Canadian models. 


As imports are virtually all from M.F.N. countries, only the 
More vteariit 2s sigmificant. “Imports from B.P. and General Tariif 
countries are negligible in quantity and, in any event, are entered 
into Canada at relatively high unit values which have little if any 
competitive impact on the domestic producer. 


The M.F.N. duty increases the base on which sales tax and 
mark-ups are calculated and as a result the price to the consumer is 
increased by at least twice the amount of the duty paid. 


Because most movie cameras are imported and they are usually 
high-priced models, the estimated cash costs of the duties on movie 
cameras to Canadian consumers are inordinately high compared to the 
cash benefits to Canadian producers. 


The Board has concluded that a reduction in tariff on motion 
picture cameras and parts is warranted. 


The recommended reduction in the duty on parts will largely, 
or wholly, compensate Canadian producers for the reduction in the 
protection for movie cameras of a class or kind made in Canada. 


The provision of rates: of 5. p.c., B.P.,,and LO poco, Mol N., 
on motion picture cameras of a class or kind made in Canada and a 
Free rate on those which are not, is intended to give Canadian 
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consumers duty-free access to goods not available from Canadian pro- 
duction while providing a reasonable level of protection and giving 
Canadian producers an incentive to meet the requirements of a made in 
Canada ruling in order to qualify for the protection recommended by 
the Board on motion picture cameras of a class or kind made in Canada. 


The Board concluded that there is no valid reason to pro- 
vide for higher rates of duty on motion picture cameras used by 
amateurs than on those used by professionals. Furthermore, the Board 
does not consider it appropriate or necessary to distinguish, on the 
basis of sound capability, between cameras of a class or kind made in 
Canada and those of a class or kind not made in Canada. The Board 
also considers that there is no longer any reason to continue the 
existing special and exclusive provision for cameras imported by 
motion picture producers with studios. 


Consequently, in respect of the motion picture cameras pro- 
vided for by tariff items specifically referred’ to it, the Board 
recommends the following rates: 


when of a class or kind made in Canada; 


Bere M.F.N. General 
Sens ce LO} pet. Rave Cs 


when of a class or kind not made in Canada; 


Dek's M.F.N. General 
Free Free LESS Cre 


The Board also recommends that most parts of the foregoing 
be dutiable at 


Del's M.F.N. General 
Free Free liga yep ge) 


STILL PICTURE PROJECTORS AND PARTS 


There are four companies manufacturing still picture pro- 
jectors in Canada. Together they supply only a minor part of the 
total Canadian demand which is estimated at about 95,000 units valued 
at approximately $12 million annually at the retail level, 1969-71. 


As is the case with cameras, Canadian production consists 
of the assembly of parts imported from parent companies in the United 
States. Few workers are employed and Canadian material content is 
minimal. 


The size and nature of the Canadian market alone is not 
such as to permit volume and achieve significant economies of scale. 
Because of the production and marketing policies and practices of the 
parent companies, only a small export market for still picture pro- 
jectors has been developed, and that, by the two smaller manufacturers. 
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Given this situation, volume production would be possible only if the 
Canadian market for domestic producers were to increase substantially 
and the larger Canadian manufacturers were to develop foreign markets. 


At present, imports supply about 70 to 75 per cent of the 
estimated value and volume of Canadian requirements. Imports are 
very largely slide projectors without sound, of the type assembled in 
Canada by Kodak Canada and Bell & Howell, ard originate for the most 
part in the United States; Australia is a smaller but important 
source. 


The imports from the United States, dutiable at 15 p.c., 
M.F.N., provide the main competition for the Canadian producers. 


Because the duty increases the base on which federal sales tax and the 
mark—-ups of distributors and retailers are calculated, the price to 
consumers is increased by more than twice the amount of the duty paid. 


Furthermore, it appears to the Board that the two principal 
Canadian producers take full advantage of the duty in pricing their 
products, and are thereby enabled, in a representative situation, to 
sell the products assembled in Canada for some 20 per cent more than 
do their United States parent companies, f.0.b. plant. 


The Board has concluded that the tariff on still picture 
projectors and parts should be reduced. 


This seems warranted for a number of reasons: The existing 
duties apply against types of projectors which are not made in Canada; 
they also provide protection for Canadian projectors which do not 
Require proveculom vecauser ol wnigue features Of desipn: an spite of 
substantial duty-free imports, the number of Canadian-assembled pro- 
sectors has inereased considerably am the Last five*years: or so, but 
it is still relatively small in terms of the total market, and the 
level of protection over many years has not resulted in any major use 
of Canadian labour and other resources; imports competitive with the 
Canadian-assembled projectors have remained relatively constant in 
volume but still supply about half of the total demand. As noted 
above, Canadian-assembled projectors can be sold for some 20 per cent 
more, f.o.b. Canadian plant, than similar models sold by the parent 
companies, f.0.b. United States plant; the cost of the duty to pur- 
chasers (estimated at $1.2 million annually, 1969-71) looms large, 
especially when compared with the benefits accruing to manufacturers 
(estimated at $0.2 million); reduction of the tariff would, in the 
Board's view, relieve Canadian consumers of some part of the higher 
prices they are now paying for both imported and domestic projectors 
as a consequence of the existing rates of duty. 


The Board notes that the coincident reductions it recommends 
in the duties on parts will largely, or wholly, compensate Canadian 
producers for the loss of protection resulting from the Boardts 
recommended rates for still picture projectors of a class or kind made 
in Canada. 


InGworOvLe Longo cales or ree Por. wale LO moe. sie sie, 
on still picture projectors of a class or kind made in Canada and a 
rate of Free on those which are not made in Canada is intended to 
give Canadian consumers duty-free access to goods not available from 
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Canadian production while providing a reasonable level of protection 
and giving Canadian producers an incentive to meet the requirements of 
a made in Canada ruling in order to qualify for the protection recom-— 
mended by the Board on still picture projectors of a class or kind 
made in Canada. 


The Board is of the view that it is not necessary to dis- 
tinguish between still picture projectors with sound and those without 
sound. 


Therefore, in respect of the still picture projectors pro- 
vided for by tariff? atems specifically referred torit, the» board 
recommends the following rates: 


when of a class or kind made in Canada; 


BePs M.F.N. General 
Free OR De Cle ad ey Poe 


when of a class or kind not made in Canada; 


lea MF .N. General 
Free Free LOF D.C. 


The Board also recommends that most parts of the foregoing 
be dutiable at 


epee M.F.N. General 
Free Free Ole Ta ii 


MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS AND PARTS 


An estimated 50,000 to 60,000 motion picture projectors with 
a cost to final purchasers of about $13 million was required to sup- 
ply the average annual Canadian demand in recent years. Less than 
one-half of the total demand appears to have been assembled in Canada 
by two companies, Kodak Canada and Bell & Howell. In the case of 
Kodak Canada, the projectors are assembled entirely from parts sup- 
plied by its United States parent; Bell & Howell's production makes 
use of some Canadian parts in its assembly operations. 


Despite the substantial share of the Canadian market enjoyed 
by these firms, it is unlikely that, together, they employ as many as 
one hundred workers in the assembly of motion picture projectors. 


On an average, some 28,000 projectors have been imported 
annually in recent years. These are predominantly 8 mm. projectors 
without sound originating mainly in Japan and the. United States and 
more recently, in Austria; in 1972, these three countries shared the 
Canadian market about equally in terms of units exported to Canada. 
All of the imports which compete with the Canadian products are 8 mm. 
(nearly 90 per cent of imports) and 16 mm. (8 per cent) projectors. 
Some three per cent of the imports do not compete with Canadian pro- 
jectors; these include small numbers of 35 mm., 70 mm., and special 
types. 
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Only the M.F.N. Tariff is of competitive importance because 
nearly 99 per cent of all amports originate in M.F.N. countries; ithe 
balance come from B.P. countries, notably Britain. No imports are 
reported under the General Tariff. 


Exports are not a significant factor as a market for 
Canadian movie projectors because the Canadian firms were established 
by their United States parent companies primarily to serve the 
Canadian market. 


The Board considers that film-width cannot be used to dis- 
tinguish between motion picture projectors for use by amateurs and 
those for use by professionals. Nor does the Board consider the 
presence or absence of sound capability as a satisfactory basis for 
distinguishing between projectors of a class or kind made in Canada 
and those not made in Canada. In any event, the Board feels that no 
distinction need be made as regards sound capability, or as regards 
professional and amateur use, in the case of motion picture projectors. 
Furthermore, “Lhe Board 1s cf Lhe view that bhere is mo valid’ reason 
to provide for difirerent rates for motion picture projectors without 
sound and those with sound. 


the Board notes that free entry of parts would langely or 
wholly ecompensavesTor-esreduction of the MPN. duby trom > pick, to 
10 p.C. Om projectors of a class or kind made in Canada. The pro- 
VieLon Offa LO p.c., Mir .N. rave’ on motion picture projectors. oF 2 
class or kind made in Canada and free entry for those which are not is 
intended to give Canadian consumers duty-free access to goods not 
available from Canadian production while maintaining a reasonable 
level of protection and giving Canadian producers an incentive to meet 
Lneerequirements ol a made an) Canadal ruling incordersLolquality tor 
they protection recommended: by the Board on stili picture projectors 
of a class or kind made in Canada. 


The M.F.N. duty on imported motion picture projectors in- 
creases their cost to Canadian consumers and allows Canadian producers 
bo vurice Lear products up by" the amount of the duty. The total 
additional cash cost to consumers resulting from the duty is estimated 
to exceed the benefits to producers in a ratio of 4.5 tol. It seems 
to the Board that the cost to consumers as a consequence of the 
existing levéel..of protection, is unnecessarily high in relataon to 
bie, beneci ius derived iby manuiacvurers, ~Thississespecially so given 
the fact that no significant use of Canadian resources has resulted 
from the available tariff protection. 


Therelore, it) respect. of the moLion picture projecvors 
provided for uby ‘tariii auems specitically réterned to at, che Board 
recommends the following rates: 


when of a class or kind made in Canada; 


Do. Veen General 
Wo@les LOD 30 stn 


when of a class or kind not made in Canada; 
Del s MFN. General 


Free Free po Dele 
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The Board also recommends that most parts of the foregoing 
be dutiable at 


Bere MeFN. General 
Free Free 20 pec. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


The Canadian market for photographic processing equipment is 
estimated at nearly $15 million at the distributor level. The term 
"processing equipment’ in this Report is to be understood to include 
not only equipment used in developing and printing films but also all 
other goods used in the production of finished films, prints and 
slides, including grading and renovation equipment. Almost all equip- 
ment for photographic processing is imported; Canadian production 
fills only a minute share of the demand and employs very few people. 


There are no statistics of exports of photographic processing 
equipment, but they are thought to be quite small. 


The Canadian market for virtually all of the variety of 
individual items of photographic processing equipment is so small as 
to give little encouragement to the establishment of a viable Canadian 
production; economic runs are improbable without export markets, and 
they are unlikely to develop. 


While 87 per cent of processing equipment now enters Canada 
duty-free, the remainder, which,is now dutiable, consists»in large 
part of items not named in the relevant tariff items providing for 
free entry; they are therefore generallyventeredwatil> picwsunder the 
basket item 46200-1. Many of these are newly developed products and 
they are not known to be made in Canada or, generally speaking, to 
compete with Canadian products. 


Most photographic processing equipment has entered Canada 
duty-free and in the Boardts opinion, no major departure from this 
policy is indicated. No request for tariff protection has been made 
to the Board. However, it is possible that in a few cases, some 
degree of protection might become desirable at some time in the future. 


Almost all imports of processing equipment originate in 
M.F.N. countries. The recommendation of rates of Free, B.P., and 
10 p.c., M.F.N., on photographic processing equipment of a-class or 
kind made in Canada and a rate of Free on that which is not made in 
Canada is intended to give Canadian users duty-free access to goods 
not available from Canadian production while maintaining a reasonable 
level of protection and giving existing Canadian manufacturers an 
incentive to qualify for the protection recommended by the Board on 
equipment of a class or kind made in Canada. 


The Board therefore generally recommends that the duty on 
photographic processing equipment, and parts thereof, be as follows: 
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when of a class or kind made in Canada; 


Bele M.F.N. General 
Free LO Dees 20) Dees 


when of a class or kind not made in Canada; 


Bek Mell. General 
Free Pree LO pees 


In the Board's recommendations the word "processing" is to 
be interpreted narrowly, that is to cover the developing and printing 
of sensitized materials. lquipment used in the further processing of 
films, prints and slides is described as "finishing equipment". 


ANCILLARY EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 


The ancillary photographic equipment and accessories manu- 
factured in Canada does not appear to have captured a substantial 
part of the Canadian market and Canadian production supplies less 
than ten per cent of the domestic demand. Imports, on the other 
hand, supply nearly $23 million of the estimated annual sales of 
about $25 million, valued at the distributor level. 


Except for Leitz accessory lenses, exports are negligible. 


For much the same reasons as applied to photographic pro- 
cessing equipment, significant manufacturing has not been developed 
in Cariada;: arid there séems to be Little prospect, in the short term, 
of appreciable additional domestic production of ancillary equipment 
and accessories. The success of the Leitz accessory lens enterprise 
is a special case which could, of course, be repeated. 


Only imports to which M.F.N. rates of duty apply have any 
significance to the industry in Canada since 95 per cent of imports 
originate in M.F.N. countries; over 90 per cent come from the United 
States, Japan and the Federal Republic of Germany. Imports under the 
B.P. Tariff supply only a very small part of the Canadian demand and 
amports under the General Tariff represent tess than one per cent of 
the total. About 80 per cent of the imports of ancillary equipment 
and accessories are subject to duty. 


The Board can find no valid reason for maintaining duties 
on the wide ranging list of ancillary photographic equipment and 
accessories which are not now and are not l:kely to be made in Canada 
im the foreseeable future. Most of these items are not named in the 
relevant tariff items providing for free entry; they have generally 
been entered at 15 p.c. under the basket item 46200-1. Such duties 
add substantially to the costs of the professional and hobbyist 
cameraman alike without any matching benefit. 


Almost all imports of ancillary equipment and accessories 
originate in M.F.N. countries. The recommendation of rates of Free, 
B.P., and 10 p.c., M.F.N., on ancillary equipment and accessories of 
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a class or kind made in Canada and a rate of Free on those which are 
not made in Canada is intended to give Canadian consumer duty-free 
access to goods not available from Canadian production while main- 
taining a reasonable level of protection and giving existing Canadian 
manufacturers an inducement to undertake production in Canada which 
will qualify for the protection recommended by the Board for goods of 
a class or kind made in Canada. 


The Board therefore recommends, generally, that ancillary 
equipment and accessories, and parts thereof, be dutiable at the 
following rates: 


when of a class or kind made in Canada; 


Bal: M.F.N. General 
Pree ONDE Seto AO Goren 


when of a class or kind not made in Canada; 


Dales MF .N. General 
Free Free Osu. 


FLASH BULBS AND FLASHCUBES 


Flash bulbs and flashcubes which, like film, are expendable 
supplies in photography have been considered as being outside the 
terms of reference which relate rather specifically to conventional 
and non-conventional photographic equipment, accessories, processing 
and ancillary equipment. 


There is no specific provision in the Customs Tariff for 
Single flash bulbs, nor for electrically- or mechanically—ignited 
groups of bulbs (flashcubes). As a result, single flash bulbs are 
entered under tariff item 44504-1 which provides for electric light 
lamps, n.o.p.; electrically-ignited flashcubes and similar products 
are under basket tariff item 44524-1 which provides for electrical 
apparatus, and complete parts thereof, n.o.p.; mechanically—ignited 
flashcubes are under basket tariff item 46200-1 which covers photo- 
graphic instruments, n.o.p., and parts thereof. Parts not covered by 
the first two items are dutiable according to their own nature. 
Tariff item 46200-1 was specifically referred to the Board "tin so far 
as it relates to photographic equipment", Items 44504-1 and 44524-1, 
which relate to flash bulbs and flashcubes, were not specifically 
referred to the Board and are not items which the Board, in the 
language of the letter of reference, considers "relevant to its 
enquiry". 


Published data on imports and production do not differ- 
entiate between the three types of products, i.e. flash bulbs, 
electrically-— and mechanically-ignited flashcubes. There are three 
producers in Canada which supply about 90 per cent of the market; 
these companies are identified with the electrical industry which in 
1971 produced about $71 million of lamps including some $9 million of 
flash bulbs and flashcubes. A fairly extensive study of this large 
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' sector of the electrical industry would have been a task of consider- 
able scope and magnitude. The Board makes no recommendation as to the 
rates of duty on flash bulbs and flashcubes. 


As regards nomenclature, however, the Board has recommended 
a new basket provision for photographic and cinematographic apparatus, 
n.O.p., under the appropriate Heading (90.13) of the B.T.N. Because 
of the need to avoid the existence of two basket items for these goods, 
it has also recommended the deletion of the word "photographic" from 
the existing basket item 46200-1. However, mechanically-ignited 
flashcubes are not in Heading 90.13 of the 3B.T.N. and some other 
provision is therefore required. As mechanically-ignited flashcubes 
are covered by Heading 90.07, the Board has relocated the provision 
for these goods, at the existing raves, in a separate item under this 
Heading. 


SLIDES AND FILMSTRIPS 


olides and filmstrips are brought into this Reference as a 
consequence of the wording of tariff item 46300-1, which was 
specifically referred to the Board: 


46300-1 Still picture projectors, and slides and film 
SUM DS; LuCrelor will.C. Ds 


he Board-notes that this is the residual tariff provision 
for slides and filmstrips and applies to only a small part of the 
Aaporvssor Such products.) Theiotheritarifi items applicable to these 
DreductsyWwereano wmepecil ically. reperred: tor une woand . 


plides endwioinsirips, vineluding microlimmstendymicrofiche:, 
are products of a large industry which although related to the photo- 
Praphic ecg picnL dus rye SsWouULLenseparaleoin Verms Of (production 
and markets. A study of this industry would extend to the publishing 
and reproduction industries and, generally, to the storage and dis-— 
semination of information. This would have been a task of some 
magnitude, particularly anithe absence of public data. 


Thus the Board makes no recommendation as regards the duties 
on slides and filmstrips. However, as a consequence of recommending 
the removal of still picture projectors from tariff item 46300-1, a 
revision in the wording of that item is necessary and the Board has 
made provision for slides and filmstrips, without change in rates, 
yuncerethevappropriave Heading tot the Belen. , 37.05. 


EQUIPMENT FOR MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION 


There is virtually no Canadian production of equipment used 
in professional motion picture production, except for some related 
sound equipment. About half of the estimated imports of $10 million 
pervyear (1969 to 1971) were entered under tariff items 46220-1 and 
46245-1 which provide for duty-free entry for certain equipment when 
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for use by professional motion picture producers with studios in 
Canada. Television stations are considered as qualifying to use these 
items; imports of videotape recorders and other goods by television 
stations accounted for approximately 50 per cent, or $2.5 million, of 
the imports under the two tariff items. 


The estimated balance, about $5 million, of the total im- 
ports comprised dutiable and duty-free imports of goods under other 
tariff items. It includes-importations of other motion picture pro- 
duction equipment by producers with studios as well as all importations 
by producers without studios, film editors and others not qualifying 
to use tariff items 46220-1 and 46245-1. 


Almost all imports originate in M.F.N. countries. 


Two factors are mainly accountable for the substantial 
annual imports of dutiable professional movie equipment: technolog- 
ical change in the equipment, and structural change in the motion 
picture production industry. Technological change led to the develop-— 
ment of many new kinds of products not specified in items providing 
duty-free entry and, therefore, usually dutiable under basket item 
46200-1,. Structural change was associated with the organization of 
film processing laboratories, optical and sound effect studios, and 
other service establishments not associated with a motion picture 
studio in the context of items 46220-1 and 46245-1 and, therefore, 
not qualified to import the equipment specified in these items, free 
of duty. 


In 1972, gross revenues of the private sector of the motion 
picture industry exceeded $36 million, including revenues from film 
rental and the operations of processing and printing laboratories. 

In that year, the private sector provided employment for 1,156 persons 
and wages and salaries totalled $9.2 million. In 1970, the most 
recent year for which continuous data are available, the private and 
public sectors together produced aytotal of (4,893 films of which 25 
were feature films and the remainder short subjects of varying 

running times, including 2,838 commercials, mainly for television. 

The total footage of film printed by Canadian laboratories exceeded 
106 million feet in 1970 (in terms of the running time of 16 mn. 
film), of which 87 per cent was, in fact, 16 mm. filn. 


The motion picture industry could be assisted by permitting 
it to obtain the generally very expensive equipment needed for high 
quality image and sound production at the lowest possible cost. This 
would require the elimination of certain duties and the reduction of 
others on a wide range of such equipment. 


Before proceeding to specific tariff recommendations, there 
are a number of issues raised by the industry which were required to 
be considered and resolved by the Board. 


Should the Customs Tariff continue to differentiate between 
motion picture producers who have studios equipped for motion picture 
production in Canada and producers who do not have such studios; should 
the Customs Tariff distinguish between producers who have studios in 
Canada and others, such as film editors, film laboratories, optical 
effects studios and sound studios, who perform similar functions and 
provide the specialized services to meet the requirements of the 
motion picture industry today? 
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The Board considers that both distinctions should be 
removed. In this respect it agrees with the representations made by 
the industry. The provision regarding ownership of a studio is an 
anachronism in view of the changes which have taken place in the 
industry. Furthermore, such a provision discriminates against 
certain other sectors of the industry such as those mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. 


A related question is whether television stations which, 
for purposes of the Customs Tariff, are deemed to be motion picture 
producers having studios in Canada, should continue to have preferred 
tariff treatment over cablevision stations, which are not so regarded. 


There was no opposition at the public hearing to the 
position taken by the cablevision companies that the administration 
of the Customs Tariff should not differentiate between television and 
cablevision stations. The Board agrees with the representations of 
the cablevision companies and, therefore, recommends appropriate 
changes in nomenclature and rates to ensure equal tariff treatment in 
this respect for cablevision and television stations. 


As to the issue of whether or not the Customs Tariff should 
differentiate between professional and amateur motion picture equip- 
menu, che Board nas concluded that at is nowlonger® practical, for 
customs purposes, to make such a distinction and that there is no 
reason to provide for higher rates of duty on equipment used by 
amateurs... \Thes Boardshassalready.,9invan earlier secbion*of this 
Chapter, reached such a-conclusion with. respect to motion picture 
cameras, the product to which this, issue is most relevant. 


The issue as to whether television equipment should be 
treated as photographic equipment is discussed in some detail in 
Chapters 6 and 8 of this Report. Image capturing television equip- 
ment, normally television cameras, converts images into electrical 
impulses for direct transmission through the air or by the cable- 
vision stations to their subscribers, and for recording, simulta- 
neously if so desired, on videotape recorders, These cameras are 
not now considered to be photographic equipment for Customs purposes, 
nor are they so considered in the B.T.N. Television cameras are 
imported under a tarifit item not specifically referred to the Board; 
no recommendation is made with respect to them. The Board has, how- 
ever, sought to provide for all products entered under tariff item 
46245-1 by television stations, and has recommended the continuation 
of duty-free entry, now accorded under items specifically referred to 
it, for motion picture cameras, videotape recorders and sound equip- 
ment, and film editing equipment, of a class or kind not made in 
Canada, entered by television stations. It has also recommended that 
the same treatment be extended to cablevision stations. 


Finally the Board considered the situation as regards sound 
equipment for motion picture production. Unlike most other equipment 
for motion picture production, almost all of which is imported, 
Canadian-made sound control equipment for motion picture production 
appears to supply more than 80 per cent of the estimated Canadian 
demand. The Canadian sound equipment manufacturers are internation- 
ally recognized; they are meeting the competition of duty-free imports 
from the United States and Britain, and they have developed export 
outlets in the face of foreign competition and the tariffs of importing 
countries. Because much of the sound equipment is made to a customer's 
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individual specifications, it may well be that the competition of 
foreign imports is thereby reduced. In any event, no evidence or 
information was presented to the Board which might have called for 
high duties on imported sound equipment for motion picture production. 


The Boardts recommendation is that specialized sound equip- 
ment for use in the production of motion pictures should be classified 
in accordance with the B.T.N. and be dutiable when of a class or kind 
made in Canada. 


The effect of the existing rates of duty on motion picture 
production equipment has been to raise substantially the costs of 
certain equipment to film producers, film editors, sound studios, 
optical effects studios and film laboratories which cannot qualify to 
import such goods free of duty because they are not "professional 
motion picture producers having studios in Canada equipped for motion 
picture production", 


The additional cost of duties to users is thought to be of 
the order of about one million dollars a year. However, because there 
is no Canadian production of professional motion picture production 
equipment (excepting related sound equipment) no benefits accrue to 
Canadian manufacturers from the duty, nor is there any employment 
created) or resources used. 


In very broad terms, the Board is recommending that equip- 
ment for motion picture production be entered freevof duty unléess=it 
is of a class or Kind made in Canada. opeci fice “tariri changes 
necessary to carry out the Board's recommendations are detailed in 
Chapter 10. 


PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 


Imports of photocopy equipment and parts have tripled between 
1966 and 1972, from $17 million to $52 million. They constitute 
between 35 and 40 per cent of all imports of photographic equipment 
under the twenty tariff items specifically referred to the Board. 
Imports of other photographic equipment doubled over the same period. 


The demand for photocopy equipment is expected to continue 
at a high rate. In 1971 the photocopy business in Canada was worth 
well over $150 million. The bulk of this business is in rentals and 
in servicing of equipment and Ssalesor supplies. 


Given the size of the Canadian market and its rapid rate of 
growth, the Board sought the reasons why no photocopy equipment is 
yet made in Canada. A number of reasons were offered which are common 
to other branches of the photographic equipment industry and indeed 
to other sectors of Canadian industry generally. The high cost of 
keeping abreast of the rapid rate of technological change is often 
cited. Most often, as in so many other cases, the reason advanced is 
the small size of the Canadian market; it is pointed out that whereas 
the over-all size of the market may be appreciable, the market for 
most of the great variety of models of photocopy machines distributed 
in Canada is small in relative and in absolute terms. 
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Yet there does exist a substantial market for a small number 
of popular models. These are made and distributed by large United 
States manufacturers -- especially Xerox which enjoys more than 60 per 
cent of the Canadian market -- and which are well established in the 
Canadian market... In view ot this, if is difficult to see how an 
independent domestic manufacturer could capture and hold a sufficient 
share of the Canadian market to make his operation a viable one. 


The production in Canada of at least the most popular im- 
ported models depends, in the last analysis, on the parent companies? 
wroguction and export policies, and on the influence which tariff and 
other governmental measures might have on those policies. 


The same could be said concerning the production or procure— 
ment in Canada, and the export, of parts and components for 
photocopiers. 


The production and/or assembly of photocopiers in Canada and 
the manufacture or procurement in Canada of parts, for the domestic 
and foreign markets, would employ Canadian resources including man- 
power, the degree depending on the extent of manufacturing, as against 
purely assembly operations. Additional Canadian resources would also 
be used if the reconditioning of photocopiers were done in Canada. 


lc “is impossible, even in) retrospect, to say what, af any, 
degree of manufacturing or assembly operations might have been set up 
in Canada if some tariff protection had been afforded in the past. It 
is equally difficult to foresee whether or not some measure of pro- 
duction in Canada might result now from a reasonable degree of tariff 
protection and/or other governmental action. 


The Board is very conscious of the fact that even with free 
entry for photocopy machines, rental charges and the cost per copy, 
are higher in Canada than in the United States. However, most of 
these differences in costs result from the federal sales tax in Canada. 
Other reasons advanced for the higher costs per copy in Canada include 
higher costs of distribution, servicing and overhead; these reasons 
are not as convincing given the fact that the bulk of the photocopying 
requirements is concentrated in large urban markets. 


The Board considers that a quite moderate level of tariff 
protection might be made available if and when it becomes necessary to 
encourage and support, in this way, the establishment and maintenance 
in Canada of production facilities for photocopier equipment and parts. 
To the extent possible, this protection should not extend to the kinds 
of photocopiers which would still have to be imported. The Board is 
also of the view that until photocopiers are made in Canada in 
sufficient quantities to meet a substantial percentage of the Canadian 
demand, there should be no question of imposing a duty on them and 
that parts, and accessories which are clearly for use with photocopiers, 
should be entered free of duty. 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 


The market for microfilm equipment has been increasing 
rapidly and, it has been estimated, will reach $10 million in the 
next three years or so. The "information explosion" is expected to 
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maintain at least the 15 per cent annual rate of growth of the market 
attained during the period, 1966 to 1971. However, the present and 
potential market is not as Large as for photocopiers. 


Most microfilm equipment -- cameras, processors, duplicators 
readers or viewers, reader-printers and computer output microfilm (cam) 
equipment -- tends to be very expensive and the demand for most models 
or pieces of equipment is likely to remain limited. An exception is 
low-cost microfiche readers such as those assembled in Canada by Kodak 
SIMCG wea y as 


Half of the imports of microfilm equipment are now duty-free; 
about 95 per cent of all imports between 1970 and 1972 were from 
M.F.N. countries. The average rate of duty on dutiable equipment was 
about 15 per cent. This is the rate which would apply to equipment 
which competes with the low-cost microfiche reader now being assembled 
in Canada by Kodak. 


The Board recommends that microfilm equipment, including 
parts, accessories and attachments, when of a class or kind not made 
in Canada, be entered duty-free under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs with 
corresponding reductions in the General Tariff rates. Should any of 
this equipment, including accessories or attachments, qualify as being 
of a class or kind made in Canada, the Board has provided what it 
considers appropriate rates of duty. These recommendations are in- 
tended to give Canadian users duty-free access to goods not available 
from Canadian production while giving Canadian manufacturers some 
inducement to undertake production in Canada which will qualify for 
the protection recommended by the Board on goods of a class or kind 
made in Canada. 


The Board has noted that computer output microfilm (COM) 
equipment is also before it in Reference 150 -— Computers and Related 
Telecommunications Equipment. Its recommendations in Reference 147, 
therefore, willbe subject tovreviiew when Reference 150 is ‘completed’ 
For the present, the Board recommends that when components of a COM 
system are imported separately, each component should continue to be 
classified according to its own nature; for self-contained COM 
systems, new tariff items are recommended, This accords with the 
B.T.N. The new tariff items would provide free entry, under the B.P. 
and M.F.N. Tariffs, for self-contained COM systems as long as they are 
held to be of a class or kind not made in Canada, but continue the 
existing rates of duty under tariff item 46200-1 for any systems which 
might be ruled to be of a class or kind made in Canada. 


BLUEPRINT EQUIPMENT 


Blueprint, whiteprint and brownprint equipment is not made 
in Canada and is imported mostly from the United States. The Canadian 
demand for this equipment has been declining for some years because 
the prints are being replaced by microfilm. In recent years, imports 
of this equipment have fallen to a level well below $1 million a year. 


The Board recommends that all blueprint equipment, along 
with parts, accessories and attachments, continue to be entered free 
of duty under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, when of a class or kind 
not made in Canada. 
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CHAPTER 10: RECOMMENDED TARIFF ITEMS 


INTRODUCTION 


This final Chapter sets out the Board's recommendations as 
regards Tariff Nomenclature, Classification and Rates. 


The recommended tariff items are based on the Brussels 
Tariff Nomenclature. They are related to the appropriate Chapters 
and Headings of the B.T.N. and, subject to the minor and inevitable 
adjustments noted below, are, to the best of the Board's knowledge, 
fully in accord with the provisions of that internationally accepted 
tariff structure and nomenclature. (For a brief description of the 
BeT.N., see Chapter 8, p. 250). 


The’ Board experienced a number of difficulties in using the 
BeT.N. because the move to that Nomenclature was only a partial one 
in that it related exclusively to the photographic equipment within 
the scope of the Reference. Thus the Board was able to use only a few 
Headings of the B.T.N. in their entirety. When necessary, it has 
extracted certain products from other applicable Headings and, of 
course, its recommendations apply only to those products. In two 
cases, the Board has found it expedient to provide in a single item 
for goods falling under more than one Heading of the same Section of 
the B.T.N.; this was done to avoid an undue proliferation of tariff 
itemse Similarly, with respect to photographic and cinematographic 
backgrounds, the Board has recommended one tariff item to cover these, 
derived from the only B.T.N. Heading in which such goods are named, 
although full adoption of the B.T.N. would have required items derived 
from several Headings in a number of different Chapters and Sections, 
depending upon the material from which the backgrounds are made. 


The Board has incorporated the "Section Notes" and "Chapter 
Notes" of the B.T.N., where they are required, into the wording of 
its recommended tariff items. In certain cases, the Board has sub- 
divided the Headings for rate and/or statistical purposes, where it 
deemed such action to be appropriate and desirable. Again, to the 
best of the Board's knowledge, the Rules and Notes of the B.T.N. have 
been fully respected. 


In order to deal with all the goods which it considered 
relevant to the Reference, the Board has made recommendations which 
affect the coverage of a number of tariff items not specifically 
referred to it, that is certain goods have been removed from these 
tariff items. With respect to the goods so extracted, the Board has 
recommended changes in rates, where it considers this desirable, to 
bring the duties in line with those recommended for related products 
classified in tariff items specifically referred to the Board. In 
seven cases, new tariff items are recommended only to ensure complete— 
ness of the proposed nomenclature. These items are so identified in 
the Recommended Schedule. With one exception, these items are shown 
with the existing rate of duty: for textile wrist or neck straps, 
the Board shows the lowest applicable existing rate under each of the 
BeP., M.F.N. and General Tariffs, because a large number of tariff 
items would have been required to show the various existing rates 
applicable to products made from different textile fibres and combin- 
ations thereof. 
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In formulating its recommended tariff items, the Board has 
also borne in mind existing tariff items which will remain unchanged 
in the Canadian Customs Tariff. It has also given consideration to 
existing administrative procedures, particularly where these pro- 
cedures differ from those which would be involved in the 
administration of a tariff schedule based completely on the B.T.N. 


The Board has recommended that parts be classified as they 
would be in the B.T.N. As indicated in Chapter 9, it has recommended 
separate sub-items giving free entry, under the B.P. and M.F.N. 
Tariffs, for unenumerated parts for cameras and projectors. The Board 
has usually classified parts of other goods with the products them- 
selves. Where it has recommended that products be made subject to a 
"class or kind" provision, it has generally recommended similar 
treatment for parts; consequently, parts of a class or kind not made 
in Canada, for products of a class or kind made in Canada, would enter 
at the "not made" rates and, similarly, parts of a class or kind made 
in Canada,.for "not made" products, would enter at the "made" rates. 


The Board's recommendations deal with a number of products 
that are essentially electrical in nature. These mainly came before 
the Board either as parts of products imported under tariff items 
specifically referred to the Board, often admissible under the same 
ipems as the products themselves, or as goods classified under tariff 
item 46245-1 which are free of duty under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs 
when imported for use in the production of motion pictures by pro- 
fessional producers having studios in Canada equipped for motion 
picture production. When not classified as described above these 
goods are dutiable under the electrical schedule. The Boardts 
recommendations for such goods are applicable only when they are for 
use in photography, cinematography, television or cablevision and 
free entry, where it is recommended, would be granted only on those 
goods which are of a class or kind not made in Canada. For products 
of a class or kind made in Canada, the Board has recommended rates 
equal to or only slightly reduced from those now applicable under the 
Srecuricalochcugle. 


As noted in Chapter 9, the Board has, throughout the Report, 
used the words "processing equipment" broadly to cover not only 
equipment used in developing and printing films, but also all other 
goods used in the production of finished films, slides and prints, 
including renovation and grading equipment. In the recommended items, 
however, the word "processing" is to be interpreted narrowly, that is 
to cover the developing and printing of sensitized materials. Equip- 
men used in-vhe turther processing of films, prints and slides is 
described as "finishing equipnent''. 


Section 18 of An Act Respecting the Duties of Customs (The 
Customs Tariff), R.S. 1970, c. C-41, gives the Governor in Council, 
on the recommendation of the Minister of National Revenue, authority 
to prescribe rules and notes for use in administering items in 
Group XII of Schedule A, which covers products of the chemical, 
plastics and allied industries. The tariff items in Group XII were 
derived from the B.T.N., and the Governor in Council, in prescribing 
such rules and notes, is directed to be guided, as nearly as may be, 
by the B.T.N. and its Explanatory Notes. The Board recommends 
that enabling legislation be sought in the form of an 
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amendment to this Section, to extend its application to cover the new 
photographic schedule, which is also derived from the B.T.N. Such an 
amendment would make it possible to prescribe appropriate rules and 
notes should unforeseen difficulties arise in the administration of 
the recommended schedule, such as conflicts between this schedule and 
other provisions of the Customs Tariff. 


There follow below the Board's recommendations in detail, 
including the schedule of tariff items which it recommends. The 
relationship between the recommended tariff schedule and the existing 
Canadian Customs Tariff is set out in Appendices I and II. The first 
repeats the recommended items in accordance with the appropriate 
Heading, Chapter or Section of the B.T.N., and explains with respect 
to each item what existing Canadian tariff items and rates are 
believed to be involved. Appendix II is divided into two parts; the 
first part explains how the existing tariff items which were specifi- 
cally referred to the Board have been dealt with to arrive at the new 
schedule of recommended tariff items, while the second part gives some 
explanation of the effects of the Board's recommendations on tariff 
items not specifically referred to it. The classifications of goods 
as shown in Appendices I and II are based on the best information 
available to the Board but may not, in all cases, be accurate. The 
classifications were not intended and should not therefore be consid- 
ered to be definitive or binding in the administration of the existing 
tariff schedules or of the recommended schedule when implemented in 
whole or in part. 


1. That tariff item 46200-1 be amended by deleting the word 
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THE BOARD'S RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board recommends: 


"photographic", 


2. That the Customs Tariff be amended by deleting from Schedule "A", 
tariff items 46205-1, 46210-1, 46215-1, 46220-1, 46225-1, 46230-1, 
46235-1, 46240-1, 46241-1, 46245-1, 46300-1, 46305-1, 46310-1, 
46315-1 and 46320-1. 


3. That Order in Council P.C. 1969-1706, of September 11, 1969, 
establishing tariff item 46200-2, be revoked. 


4, That the Customs Duties Reduction Regulations, made by Order in 
Council P.C, 1971-1102, of July 13, 1971,. as amended, be further 
amended by deleting therefrom tariff items 46255-1, 46325-1 and 
4.6330-1. 


5. That Section 18 of the Customs Tariff be amended to make it 
applicable also to the new photographic schedule. 


6. That the following headings and items be inserted in Schedule "A" 
to the Customs Tariff: 


*37 .05-1 


3907-6 


39.07-7 


#39 01-5 


*h2.02-L1 


*h2.05-1 


* Items included for completeness of Nomenclature 


Slides, filmstrips and 
microfilms, NeOeDe eeseeee0e08 


Spools, reels or other 
supports, of -plastic,. for 
photographic o1 cinemato- 
praphic fiim, for use as 
original equipment with 
cameras or projectors .. 


Prantl or {iim clips, of 
plastic; print tongs, of 
plastic; stirring rods, 
Sle plastic, or se in 
photographic or cinemato- 
graphic processing; parts 
On all Cher Poreroee sves.e 


Wrist or neck straps, of 
plastic, for use with 
photographic or cinemato-— 
PVAVATCCCOUl PME bias tererewie« 


Carrying cases or con- 
LeAneeS eae, 1OCrisS 
with photographic or 
cinematographic equipment 


Wrist or neck straps, of 
leather, for use with 
photographic or cinemato- 
graphic equlpment 2 ..<e. 


layer 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Oy tec. 


123 p.c. 


lie err 


MP oN. 


fOr Dae 


Free 


Free 


20) TAGE 


General 


2D piaCts 


US DCs 


LO Dec. 


50 Dc. 


LO. DsGs 


35 Pele 


59 12-1 


62.05-1 


*62.05-2 


7T0.17-L 


XV-L 


82.03-1L 


83.05-L 


83.07-L 


83.07-2 


84.08-L 


* Items included for completeness of Nomenclature 
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Photographic or 
cinematographic back- 
grounds; parts thereof ... 


Film changing bags; 
DAVES LNGRCOG msreie stele eieie sein 


Wrist or neck straps, of 
bextile fabrics, for; use 
with photographic or 
Cinematographic equipment 


ptirringsrods, ofmlass;iior 
use in photographic or 
cinematographic processing 


Dpools., reclis., .Orrouner 
supports, of base metal or 
alloys thereof, whether or 
not coated or plated, for 
photographic or cinemato- 
graphic film, for use as 
original equipment with 
Cameras Or PrO JECUOTS vec. 


Print tongs, of base metal 
or alloys thereof, whether 
or not coated or plated; 
DAVES CEP SOr ie swale aere eaters 


Print or film clips, of base 
métal or alloys thereor:, 
whether or not coated or 
plated; parts thereof .... 


Lighting eouipment, Wecocpe, 
not including light bulbs, 
for use in photography or 
cinematography; parts 
thereor 
Of a. class: or kind 

Mader in Canadarc. «<<less 
Of 74 ‘class on kind 
not made in Canadas ...ens 


Non-electric motors for 
photographic or cinemato- 
graphic cameras or pro- 
Jecuorss parce: thereol 25 


Sr 


Free 


Free 


A0uD eis 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Mek oN. 


Free 


Free 


225 Pec. 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


LOE pete 


Free 


Free 


General 


LOs Dats 


LOT aces 


BDADSEC. 


LO Paes 


ab eG. 


ORD eGs 


Or eC. 


PAG Perey: 


LOS. Ce 


lig h jena 


84..53-1 
egg 53-2 


%85 01-1 


85.01-2 


85.01-3 


8501-4 


85.01-5 


85.10-L 


* Items included for completeness of Nomenclature 
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Bee Cerin Ore pti Eire 
machinery and apparatus, 
or combinations thereof, 
Tor liquids or pases: 
Datoe Ciemecine. ail tne 
foreroins for use in 
photographic or cinemato- 
STAapnie- DrOCESSINE = os-cksiw sie 


Dollies or other mobile 
mounting units for 
cinematographic cameras, 
eO. Pes, Pants: THErEOR sc 


Self-contained apparatus 
for. the recording of 
computer output on 
microfilm: 

Of a class or kind 

WES. I Caria Cae. 5, ereerecesone 
Of a2 class: or kind 

not made in Canada ..... 


Electric. motors for photo- 
graphic or cinematographic 
cameras or projectors; 
parte Chereor 
Of a. class or kind 

WEES. TII- CANOE. ete esenewiere 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada ..... 


Electric motor drives for 
photographic cameras; 
DSR Ot WIC L COL. ncreievererelenenes end 

Hlectric rectifiers or 
generators for use with 
cinematographic projectors; 
parts thereof 
Of a. class or kind 

Wes It CaHaAWa + cre-s-ctetereve 
Of a class or kind 
not made in. Garlada:. asin 


Portable electric batteny 
or magneto lamps (lighting 
appliances), for use with 
cameras or projectors; 
parts thereof, not includ- 
ing batteries or bulbs: ... 


Bakes 


Free 


Free 


23 D.C. 


Free 


LE Daa 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Mo dh. 


Free 


Free 


Le ais 


Free 


ees 


Free 


Free 


eye ren 


Free 


Free 


General 


LOE pievGxe 


Ae Mawar 


JOC wee, 


nace 


Bia Bat 


aeepee. 


Airy aye a 


357 Bete 


2 DaCe 


LO tN aeCary 
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Dells 


85.12-1 Hlectric heaters for photo- 
graphic solution; parts 
TNELEOL sss sic ce a eis ss a.ciateie ere ee 


Monophonic headphones, with 
or without attached micro- 
phones, for use in bhe 
recording, processing or 
reproduction of cinemato- 
graphic sound, or of sound 
on videotape, or in the 
transmission of sound by 
television or cablevision 
stations; parts thereof, 
Ne Ose 
8513-1 Of a class or kind 
made in, Canada, .sesuese. es space 
85.13-2 Of la class orskind 
not made in Canada ..... Free 


Microphones and stands there- 
for, including booms; all 
the foregoing for se in 
recording cinematographic 
sound or on videotape or 
for the transmission of 
sound by television or 
cablevision stations 
85.14-1 Of a class or kind 
made in Canada .<..cecss ‘e0DeCs 
85.14-2 OF Vaeclass orcinic 
MOU Made Ins Cansda vc <cie. Ere 


85.14-3 Parts and materials for use 
in the manufacture or 
repair of the goods enumer- 
ated in tariit items } 
85.14-1 and 85.14-2 Free 


Loudspeakers; audio-—frequency 
amplifiers; .all of the 
foregoing for use in the 
recording, processing or 
reproduction of cinemato- 
praphic sound, or of sound 
on, Videotape, .or) Tor the 
transmission of sound by 
television or cablevision 
stations; parts,n.o.p., of 
all the foregoing 
85.14-4 Offvavciass orskind 
mad Grin JOaradar..escr mace uree 
85 14-5 Of a class or kind 
nou made in Canada ~...6.: siree 


MoE N, 


Free 


LOD Ce 


Free 


74 Docs 


Free 


Free 


nei Jah yer 


Free 


General 


LOW SC. 


Pape TO OC 


LOD Isic 


Pap eee 


eo Dece 


JES eye les 


Oeics 


LODO. Oe 


ooeee 
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Sound mixing units, excluding 
units specialized for cine- 


matography, whether or not 
containing audio-—frequency 
amplifiers, 20rsuse in tie 
recording or processing: of 


cinematographic sound or of 


sound on videotape or in 
the transmission of sound 
by television or cable- 
vision stations; parts 
Lhereol W250. D. 
Ola class torvkind 

made in Canada .scecccove 
Of va class or kind 

nob made in Canada... 


85.22-3 Remote control apparatus 


85.22-h 


used to control photo- 
graphic or cinemato- 
graphic cameras or 
projectors without being 
connected thereto; parts 
ENEPEO LMG sete cies e's se sie oer 


Stereophonic headphones, 


with or without attached 
micropnones, tor use in 
the recording, processing 
or reproduction-or 
cinematographic sound, 
or of sound on videotape, 
or in the transmission of 
sound by television or 
cablevision stations; 
parts thereéol , nso.p. 
Of a class or. kind 
made in "“Cariada wWecswdec.s 
Of a (classsorvkind 
note-made iniCanada wy 23%". 


Insulated (including 


enamelled or anodised) 
Slecuric Wire, cable, 
bars; stripy and) the 
like, whether or not 
fitted with connectors; 
All the foregoing for 


use as parts of or directly 
with photographic or 
cinematographic equipment 
of all kinds, photographic 


eee 


123 p.c. 


Free 


Free 


12% p.c. 


Free 


M.F.N. 


Lowe cs 


Free 


Free 


OMe. 


Free 


General 


SPOOR ee 


LO ps cs 


LOT p. Cs 


PASE ey ey) 


LU spac. 


85 ..19-1 


85.19-2 


85.20-1 
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aie MF .N. 


Electrical apparatus for 


making and breaking 
electrical circuits, 

for the protection of 
electrical circuits, 

or for making con- 
nections to or in 
electrical ‘circuits 

(for example, switches, 
relays, fuses, lightning 
arresters, surge 
suppressors, plugs, 
lampholders and junction 
boxes); resistors, fixed 
or variable (including 
potentiometers), other 
than heating resistors; 
printed circuits; 
switchboards and control 
panels; parts of all the 
foregoing 

All the foregoing for use 


as parts of or directly with 
photographic or cinemato- 
graphic equipment of all 
kinds, photographic or 
Cinematographic lighting 
equipment or the goods 
enumerated in tariff items 
S.J, Co. o—2, Sond 
B5.14~-2, 85-14, 85.04-5, 
85.c2-1, 85.222, 85.22-h, 
85.-202-5, 90.10-1, 90,10-2, 
eee emg) ice 
elo) end Ye. j—< 


OF a class or kind 

Inset Gana: .cscsle Seater 124 Roce) dope. 
Of @ class ‘or kind 

not made in Canada ...ecee Prec Free 


Remote control apparatus used 


to control photographic or 
cinematographic cameras or 
projectors when connected 
thereto; parts thereof .<... | Free Free 


Arc lamps for cinematographic 


work; flash tubes for 
high-speed flash apparatus; 
parts of the forezoing Gric.e ‘ree Free 


General 


a Hee 


LO pe. 


EO oc 


DO Dec. 


85.23-1 


85 .23-2 


87.1A-1 


90.01L-1 
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Byte. Melis 


or cinematographic 
lighting equipment or the 
goods enumerated in tariff 
items 85.13-1, 85.13-2, 
B5.14-1, 85.14-2, 85.14-4, 
6514-5, 85.22-1, 85.22-2, 
85.22-4, 85.22-5, 90.10-1, 
9010-2, 92.12), S22, 
9211-3. 9213-1 and 9213-2 
Of a class or kind 
made ain Canada <..saswee J2s uc. 35 px. 
Of a class or kind 
not mace in Canada ..... ‘free Pes 


Dollies or other mobile 
mounting units for 
cinematographic cameras, 
not mechanically 
propelted; parts thereof Pree Free 


Lenses, prisms, mirrors 
and other optical elements, 
of any material, for photo- 
graphic or cinematographic 
use, unmounted, other than 
such elements of glass not 
Opal ly MOM oc cenae TES Pres 


iamses., prisms. mirrors or 
other optical elements, 
of any material, mounted, 
beine parts of or fittings 
for photographic or 
cinematographic instruments 
or apparatus, other than 
such elements of glass not 
optically worked; 
accessories, n.0.'p. 
(including fitted cases or 
fitted containers when 
imported with the goods 
for which they are designed), 
for use with the foregoing; 
parts of all the foregoing 


General 


2D We 


cy ae 


1 Se. 


“10 eye 


te 


90.02-L Of a class or’) kind 
made in Canada eeoeeex#e#ee? 
90.02-2 GF a class or*kind 


not magde-in’ Canadarr.. ses 


90.05-1 Directorts viewfinders; 
Barus UNereOl  % << ~ «siete cee 


Photographic cameras 
including self-contained 
camera systems; photo- 
graphic flashlight 
apparatus not including 
electrically—ignited 
photographic flash bulbs; 
accessories, n.O.p. 
(including fitted cases 
or fitted containers 
when imported with the 
goods for which they 
are designed), for use 
with the foregoing; parts 
of all’ the foregoing: 


Photographic cameras: 


90,07-1L Of a class or'kind 

mace An (Canada .'ekesweows 
90.07-2 Of “4 ‘eleass-or kind 

nov made ane Canada '...e. 
90.07-3 Parts of the goods 


enumerated in tariff 
items 90.07-l and 90.07-2 


Photographic flashlight 
apparatus, n.O.p.e; parts 
thereor 


90.07-4 Of a classPor icing 
Made ii Garnacat ees eee ce 
90.07-5 Of a. class orskind 
nou made in? Canada, eee: 
*90.07-6 Mechanically-ignited flash 


bulbs encased in groups; 
Parcs URErEOL y, ste elmo eeleterste 


NOCESsOrIes  NsO. ps, ercreuce 
with the goods enumerated 
in tariff items 90.07-1, 
90.07-2, 90.07-4 and 
90<U/=5) paris tthercor 


*« Items included for completeness of Nomenclature 


DP pecs 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


23 D.C. 


Mor ens 


LOSD.c, 


Free 


Free 


Leon. 


Free 


Free 


LOT D.C. 


Free 


Loapecs 


General 


Pag 1 8 som 


Up anets 


iss ase 


ZOeDece 


iets Fue 


Leese 


PAE Ta eh 


LOS. Cs 


pUspecs 


90.07-7 
90.07-8 


90.08-L 


90.08-2 


90, 08-3 


90.08-4 


90.08-5 


bits: 


Of a class or kind 

MACChI Me CANS Cette ost 
Of ta -class or kind 

not made in Canadage.cur 


Cinematographic cameras, 
projectors, sound 
recorders and sound 
reproducers; any combin- 
abzon ot thesésarticles; 
all the foregoing not to 
include sound recorders 
or reproducers operating 
solely by a magnetic 
process except sound 
recorders combined with 
cameras or sound recorders 
or reproducers combined 
with projectors; acces— 
sories, n.o.p. (including 
fitted cases or fitted 
containers when imported 
with the goods for which 
they are designed), for 
use with the foregoing; 
parts of all the foregoing, 
not including electric 
motors; daeht. bulbsz 
electron tubes or exciter 
lamps: 


Cinematographic cameras 
whether or not combined 
with sound recorders; 
photo-electrical sound 
recorders 
Of a class or kind 

made’ in Ganada +. ..3... 
Of auclasseor kind 
not made inyCanada. . 2. 

Parts of the goods enumerated 
in tariff items 90.08-1 
BY OO), OR = 2 i.e, “sleep iota etetoinions 


ACCESSOTIES, 71.0.D., 100 
use with the goods 
enumerated in tariff items 
90.08-1 and 90.08-2; 
parts thereof 
Of a class “or kind 
macerine Canales eo isin 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada. .+..'s 


Deite 


Free 


Free 


De Ge 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


MF.N. 


LO DeGe 


Free 


LO cc. 


Free 


Free 


LO p.Cs 


Free 


General 


Orta ts 


LOS0sc. 


2 ses 


15: pc. 


fine es ee or 


ZO lOc. 


1G Dp. os 


31h 


BePs MF .N. General 


Cinematographic projectors 
and combination camera- 
projectors, with or without 
sound or built-in screens; 
photo-electrical sound 
reproducers 
90.08-6 Of a class or kind 
Made 11 Canada .ce'clsle=siomeee ce OSD IC. 28) Sop (e, 
90.08-7 Of a class or, kind 
not made in Canada ..... Free Free PUeteCe 


-90.08-8 Parts of the goods enumer- 
ated in tariff items 
90.08-6 and 90.08-7 ...... Free Free 20RD. Cs 


ARECSSSOrics. 11.0.De0m! Ol usc 
with the goods enumerated 
in tariff items 90.08-6 and 
90.08-7; parts thereof . 
90.08-9 Of a class or kind 
made iin Canadac..<esie sas LLee MOI Ds C. ZOO. es 
90.08-10 Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada ..... \Free Free TOR eryor 


Image projectors (other than 
cinematographic projectors) 
including microfilm readers 
and reader-printers; photo- 
graphic (except cinemato- 
graphic) enlargers or 
reducers and combinations 
tiereot: accessories, 
n.o.p. (including fitted 
cases or fitted containers 
when imported with the 
goods for which they are 
designed), for use with 
any of the foregoing; 
parts of all the foregoing 
nou ancluding-electric 
motors or light bulbs: 


Image projectors, with or 
without sound or built-in 
screens, including micro- 
film readers and reader- 
printers; photographic 
(except cinematographic) 
enlargers or reducers and 
combinations thereof 
90,09-1 Of -asclass or kind 
made in Canada .sccsseee Free LOMp. Cy 20 Pee 
90,09=-2 Of a class or kind 
not made. insCanada v... ace ree Free LOCC. 
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90.09-3 Parts of the goods enumer- 
ated in tariff items 
90.09-L and 90.09-2 eoeeoee 


Recesscries, 1.0.p., Lor use 
with the goods enumer-— 
ated in tariff items 
90.09-1L and 90.09-2; parts 
thereof 

90.09-4 Of a class or kind 

made in Canada” ccus:ncwrees 
90.09-5 Of a class or kind 

not made in Canada css. 


Apparatus and equipment, 
WsOvp. , USC bine 
processing or linishing 
of photographic or 
cinematographic films, 
prints and slides, 
including grading equip- 
ment, renovation equip- 
ment and sound mixing 
units specialized for 
cinematography, whether 
or not containing audio- 
Prequency ampliliers; 
photo-copying apparatus 
(whether incorporating an 
optical system or of the 
contact type) and thermo- 
copying apparatus; screens 
POEapRO JeCuOrs: 
aCcescOrieu, sO... 
(including fitted cases or 
fitted containers when 


imported with the goods for 


which they are designed), 
for use with the foregoing; 
parts of all the foregoing: 


Apparatus and equipment of a 


Biles Dee tlre 
Free Free 
Free Lr ets 
Free Free 


kind used in photographic or 


Cinematographic processing 
Or finn nese Oses Darts 
thereof 
90.1L0-L Of a class or kind 
Made An, Canada’ oes. aarelee 
90,1L0-2 Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada eee. 


90.10-3 Photo-copying apparatus and 
thermo-copying apparatus; 
accessories, n.O.p., for 
use with the foregoing; 
parts of all the foregoing 


Free LOAD YG. 
Free Free 
Free Free 


General 


SOLD. Cs. 


Roses 


WE Gley eae 


Ro seG. 


LOMO 


LOD. Ce 


90.10-4 


90. 10-5 


90.13-1 


90.13-2 


90.13-3 
90.13-4 


90.14-1 


90.23-1 


90.23-2 
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screens for pro jJecuors: 

accessories, 1.0.)., LOK 
use with the foregoing; 
parts of all the foregoing 
Or a class or kind 

made in Canada .ecceocece 
Of a class or kind 

not made in Canada ..se. 


olide viewers; parts thereof, 
not including batteries or 
light bulbs eeeeoeoeeeoeeeee eo 6 @ 


Photographic, cinemato- 
graphic or theatrical 
spotlights; parts thereof, 
not including light bulbs 


Photographic and cinemato- 
graphic apparatus, n.0O.p., 
not including lighting 
equipment; parts thereof 
OP's class or kind 

WA CLE) UN GaiGUA. 6 sis else ete 
Or a chassor kind 
not made in Canada ..... 


Photographic rangefinders 
and fitted cases or 
fitted containers im- 
ported therewith; parts 
of photographic 
PANCSUINCEI Ss cue nisi eie.6 eiceis 

Thermometers, hygrometers, 
psychrometers, recording 
or not; any combination 
Gl these: instruments; 

All the foregoing for use 
in photographic or cinemato- 
graphic processing or 
finishing 

Of 4a class (or skind 
made in Canada .. 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada ..... 


©oe@eeeee 


Instruments and apparatus 
for measuring, checking or 
automatically controlling 
the flow, depth, pressure 
or other variables of 
liguids or gases, or for 
automatically controlling 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


AD rod opsrerr 


Free 


Free 


Free 


LOEpIC. 


Free 


Free 


COP OEC. 


Free 


General 


Sone Cs 


AAed Vepgey, 


LOrDeG. 


ERE Rerye?, 


Paes 


LOM nies 


LOvisc. 


EAGT Var yer- 


LOP DSC. 


90.24-1 
90.24-2 


90.25-1 


90.25-2 


EY) 


temperature, (for example, 
pressure gauges, thermo- 
stats, level gauges, flow 
meters, heat meters); 

All the foregoing for use 
in photography or cinemato- 
graphy or in photographic 
or cinematographic processing 
or. finishing 


Of a class or kind 

Wades GCsioude, weecee ss eet 6 
Of a class or kind 

NOC Made AT Ganoada ws. ss 8 6 


Instruments and apparatus 
for physical or chemical 
analysis; instruments and 
apparatus for measuring or 
checking viscosity; instru- 
ments and apparatus for 
measuring or checking 
quantities of heat, light 
or sound (such as 
photometers (including 
exposure meters), 
calorimeters); accessories, 
n.o.p. (including fitted 
cases or fitted containers 
when imported with the 
goods for which they are 
designed), for use 
with the foregoing; 
parts of all the foregoing 
All the foregoing for 
use in photography or 
cinematography, in 
photographic or cinematographic 
processing or finishing, or 
in the recording or processing 
of cinematographic sound or of 
sound on videotape 
Of a class or kind 
MUSES cia cSIA CLG, aie erste elsce elelel ere 
Of a class or kind 
Not Madewin Canada sees ces 


Klectrical measuring, 
checking, analysing, or 
automatically controlling 
instruments and apparatus, 
being the goods, other 
than parts or 
accessories, enumerated 
in tariff items 


Ine 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


MF N, 


LO: D.C. 


Free 


15,6 ly oe 


Free 


General 


ope Ce 


One Cs 


ys Die oP Moe 


UN hare eae 
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JO. AR 90, 23-1 90. eae, 
oC. a4-l1, a0 24-2, 90. 25-1 
and 90.25-2, when their 
operation depends on an 
electrical phenomenon which 
varies according to the 
factor to be ascertained or 
automatically controlled 
90,.28-1 Of a class or kind 
made in Canada wsccoceceees Free LOD, Gs eUuDeCe 
90.28-2 Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada .......-. Free Free LORD AC. 


Parts of the goods enumerated 
in’ tariff 1tems90,25-L, 
90. 23-2, 9O.c24-1, 90.24—2, 
90.28-1 and 90.28-2; 
accessories, .O.p. (including 
fitted cases or fitted con- 
tainers when imported with the 
goods for which they are 
designed), for use with the 
goods enumerated in the said 
items 
90.29-1 Of a. class.or. kind 
made In Canada tsss.esieas eee ree LOE De Ce ZORUeC. 
90.29-2 Of a class, or kind 
not made in. CanadatVs..eeee 6 nee Free LOte ic 


9.,v0-L Pinine devices for usemin 
photographic or cinemato- 
graphic processing or 
finishing; parts thereof Free Free LOT Dec. 


Magnetic sound recorders or 
reproducers, or combina- 
LLOnS “orierscor,) for use in 
the production, processing 
or reproduction of cinemato- 
graphic sound, or of sound 
on videotape or for the 
transmission of sound by 
television or cablevision 
stations 
92.11-L Ofmcr GClassioreking 
MA CNC aSOA o's sss eee s Seubert eC er Mtl On ne ee eae 
O2erte2 Of avclassor-kind 
HOG MACS IT LANAGa se. ou veut hee Free ie yer 


92.11-3 Television image and sound 
recorders or reproducers, 
magnetic, or combinations 
thereof, for use by tele- 
vision or cablevision stations, 
by cinematographic producers, 
or in the processing or repro- 
duction of images and sound 
recorded by cinematographic 
DIOUUCOL etic. sisielils cieleviees ii eel CG Free 15 p.c. 


Be) 


lap es M.F.N. General 


Parts of the goods enumerated 
IN Garis atems J2.ll—), 
Uae time aud owls 
accessories, N.O.p. 
(including fitted cases or 
fitted containers when im- 
ported with the goods for 
which they are designed), 
for use with the goods 
enumerated in the said 
items 
92.13-1 Of .a class or kind 
made nw Canada = viviere sie sai ake LO DisiGrs Oe Dae Zo Das 
923 =2 Of a class or kind 
nou made wineCanada see. << Free Free Lets Ce 


VI, 


Chairman 


First Vice-Chairman 


Member 


Ottawa, July 10, 1974 
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MINORITY OPINION 


My colleagues have weighed in the balance and found wanting 
my suggestion that duty-free entry be provided for on goods not pro- 
duced in Canada by way of a removal of duty provision similar to that 
in section 12 of the Customs Tariff. In recommending this method as 
more acceptable than the use of "class or kind made-not made" in 
Canada, in connection with certain tariff items, I am mindful not only 
of its advantages in application but of its relevance to the important 
general considerations raised in the Report. Apart from the problems 
of nomenclature and level of protection, the Report, in my view, 
develops three main areas of concern, namely: 


ae The high total cost of photographic goods to the Canadian 
consumer in relation to the relatively small benefits received by pro- 
ducers from the protection afforded. This primarily results from the 
fact that only a small proportion of the total value of the Canadian 
market is supplied from domestic sources rather than from the mark-up 
on Canadian produced goods. 


on The impact of the decision-making powers of the multinational 
corporations as a result of the nature and structure of the industry. 


Bic The problem of raising the level of "Canadian content" or 
securing its economic equivalent in the context of the structure of 
the industry. 


These are matters of general concern and are not peculiar to 
the photographic equipment industry. Consequently, whatever method is 
adopted to resolve them should, if at all possible, be acceptable for 
application under similar circumstances elsewhere in the Tariff. I 
feel that in attempting to deal with the first of the above problems, 
on a broad scale the Board is ploughing new ground in an endeavour to 
establish an equitable relationship between protection objectives and 
taxation objectives. 


At present, the only relevant tariff items incorporating 
"made" and 'not made" provisions are those relating to cameras, and 
the M.F.N. rates are the same. My colleagues are recommending that 
this technique be used in the tariff items covering most of the value 
of the conventional photographic equipment recommended for protection, 
with duty-free entry under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs for goods of a 
class or kind not made in Canada. - By this method they propose to pro- 
vide relief from the payment of duty and the burden of its conse- 
quences, where such goods are not available from actual Canadian pro- 
duction. In all, there are thirty-one instances where this recom- 
mendation is made. In all but six of these, the item incorporates a 
form of end-use provision in accordance with the more recent practice 
of providing assistance or guidance in the application of this "made- 
not made" technique. However, in the remaining six items, the recom- 
mendation is made without restriction and these items are the signifi- 
cant items including as they do over half of the value of the 
conventional equipment covered. 


Altogether, this constitutes a rather extensive use of this 
provision. In view of the problems that are inherent in the use of 
class or kind, I question the feasibility of its use in these partic- 
ular applications and suggest an alternative method be used to achieve 
the objectives sought by the Board. 
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In my view, examination will show that the use of class or 
kind demonstrates too many deficiencies to be acceptable as a method 
of resolving any of the three problems I have listed above. First of 
all, class or kind as a tariff concept is only interpretable, and as a 
tariff provision is only acceptable, under the circumstances obtaining 
today, when it is used restrictively. However, to whatever degree the 
concept is narrowed by any form of restriction, to that degree it will 
fail to deal effectively with the broader cost/benefit problem. In 
the second place any effective broadening of this specificity or base 
upon which the "made-not made" principle is applied, will be seen to 
also broaden the scope of decision making by the multinationals, which 
is even now considered to be a matter for serious concern, and will 
produce other complications as well. In the third place, its use in 
any form, without some additional provision in the statutes will pro- 
vide no better method than we now have for achieving a higher level of 
Canadian content in return for the protection provided. In short, the 
class or kind provision does not address itself directly or 
eriecuively bo the resolution of any of the three issues mentioned 
above. 


Against the proposition that the class or kind provision is 
Oniyaviable-inea restrictive context, one can’ cite instances where iv 
has been provided and indeed continues to exist without such restric- 
taons as “when for iuse in'', etc. However, 10 will be fourid’ that in 
most of those instances where class or kind was provided without 
restriction it was enacted in a context that permitted it to be 
adjudicated in a particular kind of situation, namely, where its 
effect was to relieve a producer of goods from.payment of duty where 
his requirements could not be met from actual Canadian production. 

His rather specific requirements were the raison dtétre for the making 
Ob the, determination, and the focal point for the class or kind 
finding as well, the relevant jurisprudence making it clear that while 
these determinations may be specific, they must not be specious. 
thererore,.1t can be said that iin-general, the funetion performed by 
the use of class or kind: has been to provide relief from the payment 
of duty in rather specific situations and that these situations in 
most cases had to do with the production of goods. It is a uniquely 
Canadian concept, a device well-suited as a method of breaching the 
tariff wall in the interest of lower Canadian costs of production. 


However, the recommendation with respect to class or kind 
in the context of the Board's Report has, in my view, a quite different 
objectives, It-1s to relieve everybody from the payment of duty 
because’ of the general economic: effects of duty, and because in-the 
case of the photographic equipment industry these effects are an 
unjustifiable burden because they are levied on goods not now produced 
or likely to be produced in Canada. The considerations that would 
constitute the grounds for providing this relief are quite different 
from those that are involved in making determinations of class or 
kind. 


In defence of the use of the class or kind provision in the 
proposed context, it might be said that, as a practical measure, it 
would enable the Deputy Minister of National Revenue to make ad hoc 
mot made" decisions applying to categories of goods. Many "not made" 
rulings and decisions would be accepted and not appealed to the Tariff 
Board and the Courts and it might also be said that this would lead 
to a relief from payment of duty on a wide scale. Jt might be an 
awkward and indirect route but effective nevertheless. 
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However, it should be pointed out that, to the extent to 
which the specificity of the class or kind concept might be obliter- 
ated by a multitude of administrative decisions, actual or implied, 
to that extent, the relevance of 'class or kind' is reduced with the 
result that we have a simple "made-not made" basis for applying pro- 
tection. It would thus result in a tariff that would operate automat— 
ically, which from the point of view of tariff law would produce an 
absurd situation. The tariff would become subject to what economists 
might’ calla switchine effect, "on" when goods, are produced, “ofr, 
when production ceases. Apart from the general uncertainty and con- 
fusion one might expect from this, there is, of course, a more funda-— 
mental objection. The raison d'étre for the tariff is to modify the 
forces operating in the free market. To make the operation of the 
tariff dependent upon the results of these forces would be to make it 
subject to the very forces it is intended to modify, direct and control. 


The impact of corporate decision making by the multinational 
corporations is critical because of their domination of the photo- 
graphic equipment industry. Canadian operations would be particularly 
vulnerable to this deficiency of a "made-—not made" basis for protection. 
Photographic equipment in Canada is for the-most part produced by 
multinational corporations. These corporations have parallel or 
duplicate production in other countries and consequently alternate 
sources of supply which in the case of the United States is in close 
proximity to the Canadian market. This gives these corporations great 
mobility with respect to sources of supply which in any case represents 
a continuous threat to the stability of their production in Canada. 
Under such circumstances a purely "made-not made" basis for the tariff 
would give these companies the option of producing their goods in 3 
Canada with the support of a duty or, producing it in the United States 
or elsewhere with the benefit of duty-free entry. Thus it could be 
said that they would be given the right to decide whether to be taxed 
or not taxed, which would be in effect the power to determine the rate 
of tax-on their own goods, i.e.', lO per cent or free. For instance, 
Kodak alone produces still picture cameras in Canada. There is no 
place for such decision making in the boardrooms of the multinationals. 


Moreover, apart from this extension of the decision making 
power of the multinationals, it is my opinion that the enactment of 
what would in effect amount to a purely "made-not made" provision, in 
the context of the present situation with respect to the production of 
photographic equipment, would be bad legislation. For the multina— 
tional it would be a law with no penalty and a law with no sanction. 

In effect, it would be a subsidy, but as legislation a kind of non-law. 
It would result in a legislative absurdity that would nevertheless 
authorize an unnecessary and unjustifiable erosion of Canadian economic 
sovereignty. To maintain this sovereignty, Parliament is bound to 
retain for itself and those to whom it delegates its power, the 
authority to both classify goods and determine the rate of tax. 


The problem of increasing the level of Canadian input in 
photographic equipment production is the third major area of concern. 
There is at present no specific statutory authority upon which to base 
decisions with respect to Canadian content in connection with the 
"made—not made in Canada" provision. Moreover, the question as to 
what is a reasonable level of Canadian content, in relation to the 
protection provided, is not a simple one. Appropriate levels of 
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Canadian content will vary from industry to industry depending among 
other things upon its production patterns in relation to sources of 
supply. As will be seen from the Report, the photographic equipment 
industry is a good example of where real problems exist in raising 
the level of Canadian content. While there is always the question as 
to whether everything is being done that can be done, the fact remains 
that in the case of cameras, as an example, we have to admit the 
cogency of the reasons for importing parts —- for the United States is 
the "world's largest and cheapest source of supply for parts" and these 
parts constitute over two-thirds of the factory value of the goods. 

In some industries, this low level of Canadian content might be con- 
sidered unacceptable as a justification for protection. 


Closely related to this question is that of achieving 
through the multinationals the economic equivalent of Canadian content, 
by way of a policy of specialization in the production of parts for 
the world markets. This specialization would overcome the disadvan-—- 
tages arising from the relatively small size of the Canadian market 
for the production of any one type of photographic goods. While the 
effect of such a policy in increasing the level of Canadian content in 
respect to Canadian produced finished goods might only be nominal, the 
specialization in the production of parts or some other form of inter-— 
national rationalization might, on the other hand, go a long way toward 
redressing our unfavourable balance of trade in photographic goods. 
Many of the economic benefits we seek by upgrading and increasing 
"Canadian content' or otherwise securing its economic equivalent can 
be found in the rationalization of industry within the framework of 
the multinational corporation. However, the feasibility of applying 
a policy of rationalization by the multinational is dependent to some 
degree upon the levels of duty imposed on their goods by other 
countries. This fact immediately transfers the question of what to do 
about national or Canadian content or its economic equivalent, within 
whatever format it is to be achieved, from the domestic arena to that 
of the international trade negotiating table. 


It is here that governments share with the multinationals the 
responsibility to take the initiatives that will make it possible for 
the multinationals to utilize their inherent strength and advantages 
for the common benefit both of themselves and their host countries. 
In seeking a solution to this problem it is necessary that machinery 
be established whereby government can deal with rather than further 
expose the industry to possible action by the multinationals inimical 
to the Canadian interest. It should also enable them to negotiate 
positively in support of the Canadian presence of such corporations. 
This purpose is unlikely to be accomplished by putting "new wine into 
old bottles". 


Fortunately, the considerations involved in providing the 
relief from payment of duty sought by the Board are primarily internal 
and fiscal rather than trade. Therefore, it should be possible to 
find a method that will adequately cope with this issue as well as 
corporate decision making and Canadian content, while avoiding the 
difficulties of using the "class or kind made-not made" provision 
with its deficiencies in connection with certain of the recommended 
tariff items. Moreover, it should be possible to accomplish these 
things without prejudice to Canada's over-all trade negotiating position. 
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Section 12 of the Customs Tariff establishes a method of 
procedure that is not only adequate as a means to achieve the relief 
from payment of duty sought by the Board but also has potential for 
use in coping with the two remaining problems previously identified. 
These potentialities are not open if procedure is by way of specific 
statutory provision. While there is good reason to resist the practice 
of proceeding by way of Order in Council unnecessarily, the fact is 
that the administrative action required to deal with these problems 
will be based purely on economic assessments, rather than the 
identification of goods. In fact, it might be said that Order in 
Council is most appropriate as an instrument for the function it would 
need to perform to achieve these three objectives. Section 12 of the 
Customs Tariff provides: 


Wee The Governor in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Finance, may from time to time reduce or 
remove any duty applicable under any tariff item in 
Chapters ... of any goods classified, for purposes of 
this Act, under any one of the said items, and the 
reduction or removal shall apply under such conditions 
and for such period as may be specified by the Governor 
are Cound 


From an internal point of view there are a number of 
advantages in adopting a procedure similar to that of section 12. 
It would make possible "removal of duty" without at the same time 
providing an opportunity for the multinational corporations to act 
to frustrate the over-all intent of the protecting legislation, 
either by acting singly or in concert. 


Use of the Order in Council would permit the pinpointing of 
areas for removal of duty or continued protection of goods within the 
headings of the tariff. A good example of this need is the case of 
still cameras where Canadian production is limited to a comparatively 
modest price range. All high-priced cameras are imported. Under a 
provision, similar to that in section 12, Canada could remove duty 
on cameras in the higher price range, while providing protection to 
Canadian production. 


The power of removal of duties by Order in Council readily 
lends itself to use in influencing increased Canadian content or other 
substantively related effort, such as rationalization of production of 
parts, or the establishment of R &D facilities or other forms of 
presence by the miltinationals. 


The use of Order in Council to remove duty for specific 
periods of time would require a periodic review of the situation in 
relation to changing Canadian production. Equally important, however, 
would be the fact that it would also provide an occasion for regular 
review of the policy adopted in respect to the effectiveness and the 
equitability of its operation. 


It may also be that it will be necessary in the interest of 
fairness and equity to schedule a program for the progressive bring- 
ing into effect of removals or of duty-free entry. This can be 
readily carried out through administrative action. The report points 
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to the cumulative upward effect of the duties as a result of markups 
on the cost of goods at the distributor and retailer levels. However, 
it also points out that the Canadian retail price for certain photo- 
graphic production roughly equals the U.S. retail price, plus the 
Canadian duty and federal sales tax. To the extent that this is the 
case both the distributor and the retailer will suffer severely from 
the loss of the increments that the tariff now protects. They will 
not only feel the pressure of the nominal five per cent recommended 
reduction in the tariff but also the full impact of the recommended 
duty-free entry of the imported goods which constitute perhaps four- 
fifths of the conventional photographic goods they sell. Not only 
will the impact of these changes be far greater in terms of dollars 

on the trade than on the manufacturer but the manufacturer will be 
compensated for reductions in duty by being given free entry for parts. 
The trade will be forced to rely upon a relatively nominal increase in 
volume of sales indicated by our ‘elasticity' estimates to recover the 
dollar equivalent of the Canadian markup on U.S. retail price it now 
enjoys. 


Under these circumstances, rather serious readjustments can 
be expected within the structure of the trade sector of the Canadian 
photographic industry. The present markups obviously represent income 
to somebody, employees, landlords, suppliers, utilities, etc. Regard 
Snousad tiererore be wad! for these possible erfects an scheduling re— 
movals or otherwise granting duty-free entry. 


Viewed from abroad, it would be difficult to defend any 
avvempt to extend the use of an unqualified or unrestricted “class. or 
kind made-not made in Canada" provision. A procedure similar to that 
GE sect10n le would-avoid the confusion such a;use of class or kind 
on a broad basis would provide in relation to our trading partners. 
Negotiation of reductions in rates of duty under the tariff would be 
recognized as a matter quite apart from removals of duty by Order in 
Council. It would be clear that removal was provided as a relief to 
the Canadian taxpayer and not as a trade concession. It would be 
recognized as a short term form of fiscal relief, and those countries 
receiving the trading advantage of these "removals" would also recognize 
that these advantages would remain in jeopardy until such time as 
tariff concessions were made. These short term advantages should act 
as incentives to the benefiting countries to assure such advantages to 
themselves in the long term while enabling Canada to evaluate these 
possible concessions and more readily estimate their value for payment 
by way of reciprocal trade concessions. 


In summary, it would appear to me that while the idea of 
protecting goods made in Canada and admitting goods not made in Canada 
duty-free is a worthy tariff making objective, it would result in an 
absurd situation if it were enshrined without condition or qualifica- 
tion in tariff law. It is the very specificity of class or kind as 
interpreted by the Tariff Board and the Courts, making it something 
nearer an exempting provision than a tariff classification, together 
with its discreet use by the legislator that has made the "made- 
not made" criterion viable in the tariff. The case for the use of a 
provision similar to section 12 of the Customs Tariff is a positive 
one. This will be so whether we view the situation from the point of 
view of tariff legislation, administrative capability, or whether we 
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view it in respect to the requirements of the photographic industry, 
or the interests of the consumer. The internal advantages we seek 
would all be achieved without prejudice to our tariff negotiating 
position. 


However, I would accept the recommendations of my colleagues 
with respect to the use of the "class or kind made-not made" concept 
where it is linked to end-use. This would permit the items to be 
administered without the problems of identification of class or kind 
involved with the unrestricted use of the provision, while at the same 
time providing substantial relief from payment of duty. Moreover, 
these goods are often those for which free entry would be desirable 
on the grounds they form an essential part of Canadian costs of pro-~ 
duction. The bulk of the goods that would fall under these items are 
not made and are not likely to be made in Canada and consequently, the 
advantage lost would only be in the area of trade negotiation. 


I would, however, recommend that the other items, particular— 
ly those covering cameras, projectors and apparatus, n.o.p., be made 
subject to a removal provision similar to that set out in section 12 
of the Customs Tariff. I recommend this method of procedure as capable 
of more fully achieving the over-all results sought in these instances, 
than the use of "class or kind made—not made in Canada" without re- 
striction. For these items, I would recommend only the rates 
recommended by my colleagues for goods of a class or kind made in 
Canada. 


As I see it, the decision to relieve from payment of duty 
under section 12 would be essentially an economic and fiscal decision 
involving an evaluation of the economic cost of protection as against 
the economic input generated. These considerations do not have to do 
with the classification of goods. The decision for removal of tax 
would be made on the basis of a policy, and this policy would be open 
to the same avenue of appeal as any other fiscal policy, namely, to 
Parliament and the people. 


Except as noted above, I concur in the recommendations of 
my colleagues with respect to nomenclature and rates of duty. I also 
agree with the Board's objective to "give Canadian consumers duty- 
free access to goods not available from Canadian production while 
providing a reasonable level of protection and giving Canadian pro- 
ducers an incentive to meet the requirements" ... of Canadian content 
"in order to qualify for the protection recommended by the Board ...". 


ee Soy ee 
W. T. naupiines 


Ottawa, July 18, 1974 Second Vice-Chairman 
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APPENDIX I 


THE RECOMMENDED TARIFF ITEMS RELATED TO THE EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


rt 
THE RECOMMENDED TARIFF ITEMS RELATED TO THE EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


In this Appendix, the Board repeats its recommended tariff 
items, grouped under the Heading, Chapter or Section of the B.T.N. 
from which they are derived, and indicates the relationship of each to 
the existing Canadian Customs Tariff items. As noted in Chapter 10, 
the classifications shown are based on the best information available 
to the Board and may not, in all cases, be accurate. They are not 
intended and should not therefore be taken to be definitive or binding 
in the administration of either the existing tariff schedule or of the 
recommended schedule when implemented in whole or in part. 


lL. Extract from Heading 37.05 


37.05 Plates, unperforated film and perforated film 
(other than cinematograph film), exposed 
and developed, negative or positive 


Recommended Item 
37.05-L Slides, filmstrips and microfilms, n.o.p. 
Bate eos TP — lo n.ca., Gan. — 25: oc. 


This recommended item replaces the existing provision for 
such goods in tariff item 46300-1, without change in rates. 


2. Extracts from Heading 39.07 


39.07 Articles of materials of the kinds described in 
headings Nos. 39.01 to 39.06 


Recommended Items 


(1)  39.07-6 Spools, reels or other supports, of plastic, 
for photographic or cinematographic film, 
for use as original equipment with cameras 
Or projectors 


BP. - Free M.F.N. — Free Gen. — ES pec. 
~podis, reels or other supports, for frim, for use as 


original equipment with still or motion picture cameras, are dutiable 
as parts of the cameras; the relevant items and rates are: 


Heke; M.F.N. Gen, 

46205-l Cameras, n.o.p., made 

in Canada 75 pece 15 pec, 2) 30 p.c. 
46210-1 Cameras, n.o.p., not made 

in Canada 2 a9 Moraes amt ip. p.c. (a) 30° pr... 
46215-L Large format still cameras Free Free LO pc. 
46220-1 Motion picture cameras, 

producers with studios Free Free > pC. 


(a) Temporarily reduced to LO p.c., February 20, 1973 to June 30, L974 


When for use as original equipment with projectors, these 
goods would be in tariff item 46325-1, at rates of: B.P. — Free, 
M.F.N. — Free, General - 30 p.c.; prior to May &, 1973, the M.F.N. 
rate was 73 Date 
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(2) 39.07-7 Print or film clips, of plastic; print tongs, of 
plastic; stirring rods, of plastic, for use in 
photographic or cinematographic processing; 
parts of all the foregoing 


Bees Free M.F.N. = Free Gen. — LO PeCe 


All these goods are classified under tariff item 46200-1, 
abrates’ of: ByPy = (24 p.cey: M.PINY =915 wic.jiiGeneral —930%p-c% 


(3) 39.07-8 Wrist or neck straps, of plastic, for use with 
3 ) 
photographic or cinematographic equipment 


BP. 15 pic. MiPiNe — 17bipse. siGenss—240 pec? 


These goods are now dutiable, at the same rates, under 
tariff item 93907-1, an item not specifically referred to the Board. 


3. Extract from Heading 42.02 


42.02 Travel goods (for example, trunks, suit-cases, 
hat-boxes, travelling-bags, rucksacks), 
shopping-bags, handbags, satchels, brief-cases, 
wallets, purses, toilet-cases, tool-cases, 
+tobacco-pouches, sheaths, cases, boxes (for 
example, for arms, musical instruments, 
binoculars, jewellery, bottles, collars, 
footwear, brushes) and similar containers, of 
leather or of composition leather, of vulcanised 
fire, Of arbiticial plasticuonecepine. OL 
paperboard or of textile fabric 


Recommended Item 


Ae .Ue- Carrying cases OF COnLdiners. 1.,0.p., .0r Use 
with photographic or cinematographic equipment 


BP. -( 12s pick MEIN, — 20 pec... Gen. —'40 p.Ge 


These goods are dutiable, at the same rates, under tariff 
item 62300-1, an item not specifically referred to the Board. 


4. Extract from Headi ERS, 
42,05 Other articles of leather or of composition leather 
Recommended Item 


42.05-1 Wrist or neck straps, of leather, for use with 
photographic or cinematographic equipment 


Bers, GulS) pees OM FUNG lean. ce. © Gene! oor becs 


These goods are dutiable, at the same rates, under tariff 
item 61300-1, an item not specifically referred to the Board. 


ins, 


5. Extract from Heading 59,12 and Others 


59 12 Textile fabrics otherwise impregnated or coated; 
painted canvas being theatrical scenery, studio 
back-cloths or the Like 


Recommended Item 


59.12-1 Photographic or cinematographic backgrounds; 
parts thereof 


BP. —- Free M.F.N. —- Free Gen. — 10 p.c. 


These goods are now classified, at the same rates as are 
recommended by the Board, under tariff item 46235-1. In the B.T.N., 
Heading 59.12 would apply only to canvas backgrounds; the Board's 
recommended item would apply regardless of material. Backgrounds of 
other materials would be classified under their own appropriate 
headings in the B.T.N. 


6. Extracts from Heading 62.05 


62.05 Other made up textile artilces (including dress 
patterns ) 


Recommended Items 
(1) 62.05-1 Film changing bags; parts thereof 
Beis ree” 8Mil NS —eFree Gen, = LO D..c. 


These goods are now dutiable under tariff item 46200-1, 
at rates of: B.P. - 25 p.c., M.F.N. - 15 p.c. and General - 30 p.c. 


(2) 62.05-2 Wrist or neck straps, of textile fabrics, for use 
with photographic or cinematographic equipment 


BSP = 20 foc,  MRNG 22s) peerseh Gene 35) p.c. 


These goods are now dutiable according to the composition 
of the textile fabric under tariff items not specifically referred to 
the Board; the appropriate B.P. rates vary between 20 p.c. and 25 
p.c., M.F.N. rates between 223 p.c. and 25 p.c., and General rates 
Detwyecis 37 D.C. alldms elec. 


7. Extract from Heading 70.17 


(pas Laboratory, hygienic and pharmaceutical glassware, 
whether or not graduated or calibrated; glass 
ampoules 


Recommended Item 


70.17-1 Stirring rods, of glass, for use in photographic or 
cinematographic processing 


BP. —- Free M.F.N. - Free Gen. — 10 p.c. 


These goods are now dutiable under tariff item 46200-1, at 
rates of: B.P. - 25 p.c., M.F.N. -—- 15 p.c. and General - 30 p.c. 


8. Extract from Section XV 
Section XV - Base Metals and Articles of Base Metal 
Recommended Item 


XV-L Spools, reels, or other supports, of base metal 
or alloys thereof, whether or not coated or 
plated, for photographic or cinematographic 
film, for use as original equipment with 
cameras or projectors 


B.P. - Free M.F.N. — Free Gen. -— 15 p.c. 
When for use as original equipment with still. or motion 


picture cameras, these goods are now dutiable as parts of the 
relevant cameras; the items and rates are: 


ber. Mor Gen, 

46205-L Cameras, n.o.p., 

made in Canada Teun. cia 5 pec. (2) BU Dac. 
46210-1 Cameras, n.o.p., not 

made in Canada Bpice  A5prc. (80 BG pee, 
6215-1 Large format still cameras Free Free LOD. 
46220-1 Motion picture cameras, 

producers with studios Free Free ata Ge 


(a) Temporarily reduced to 10 p.c., February 20, 1973 to June 30, 
1974, 


When for use as original equipment with projectors, these 
goods would be in tariff item 46325-1, at rates of: B.P. — Free, 
M.F.N. - Free and General - 30 p.c.; prior to May 8, 1973, the M.F.N. 
rate was 7s D.C 
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9. Extract from Heading 82.03 


82.03 Hand tools, the following: pliers (including 
cutting pliers), pincers, tweezers, tinmen'ts 
snips, bolt croppers and the like; 
perforating punches; pipe cutters; spanners 
and wrenches (but not including tap wrenches); 
files and rasps 


Recommended Item 


82.03-1 Print tongs, of base metal or alloys thereof, 
whether or not coated or plated; parts thereof 


B.P. - Free M.F.N. - Free Gen. — 10 p.c. 


These goods are now dutiable under tariff item 46200-1, at 
rates of: B.P. - 253 p.c., M.F.N. - 15 p.c. and General - 30 p.c. 


10. Extract from Heading 83.05 


83.05 Fittings for loose-leaf binders, for files or 
for stationery books, of base metal; letter 
clips, paper clips, staples, indexing tags, 
and similar stationery goods, of base metal 


Recommended Item 


83.05-1 Print or film clips, of base metal or alloys 
thereof, whether or not coated or plated; 
parts thereof 


BLP tree) MY No = free "Gen, °= TO"pec. 


These goods are now dutiable under tariff item 46200-1, at 
rates of: B.P. -— 23 DeCiguiietetls) 1510.0, wanuugeneral— 30 D.C. 


ll. Extract from Heading 83.07 


83.07 Lamps and lighting fittings, of base metal, and 
parts thereof, of base metal (excluding 
switches, electric lamp holders, electric lamps 
for vehicles, electric battery or magneto lamps, 
and other articles falling within Chapter 85 
except heading No. 85.22) 


Recommended Items 


Lighting equipment, n.o.p., not including light 
bulbs, for use in photography or cinematography; 
parts thereof 


(2) 83.07-1 Of a class or kind made in Canada 
B.P. - Free M.F.N. ~10 p.c. Gen. - 20 p.c. 


(2) 83.07-2 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 
B.P. - Free M.F.N. - Free Gen. - 10 p.c. 
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These recommended items would cover a range of equipment 
now classified under tariff item 46200-L at rates of: B.P. - 25 p.c., 
M.F.N. - 15 p.c., General - 30 p.c. Provision would also be made for 
"light effect machines" now enumerated in tariff item 46305-1, at 
rates of: B.P. — Free, M.F.N. - 15 p.c. (reduced to 10 p.c., 
temporarily, from February 20, 1973 to June 30, 1974) and General - 
35 pec. A number of other recommended items, particularly those 
derived from Headings 85.20, 90.07 and 90.13 would also apply to 
lighting equipment; recommended items 83.07-l and 83.07-2 would be 
the residual provisions. 


12. Extract from Heading 84.08 


84.08 Other engines and motors 
Recommended Item 


84.08-1 Non-electric motors for photographic or 
Cinematographic cameras or projectors; 
parts thereof 


B.P. - Free M.F.N. - Free Gen. — 15 p.c. 


The major, 1f nou the only, products to fall in this 
category would be the spring-driven motors used in older models of 
motion picture cameras, or as film-drive mechanisms in still picture 
cameras. These are now dutiable as parts of cameras, usually at 
15 p.c., M.F.N. under tariff item 46205-1 or 46210-1; this rate was 
temporarily reduced to 10 p.c.. from February. 20,.19/35 to June 3G, 
1974. The other possible relevant rates are set out, in respect of 
the various types of cameras, under extract number 8, above. 


13. Extract from Heading 84.18 


84.18 Centrifuges; filtering and purifying machinery — 
and apparatus (other than filter funnels, milk 
strainers and the like), for liquids or gases 


Recommended Item 


84.18-L Filtering or purifying machinery and apparatus, 
or combinations thereof, for liquids or 
gases; parts thereof; all the foregoing for 
use in photographic or cinematographic 
processing 


B.P, - Free M.F.N. -— Free Gen. —- 10 p.c. 


This item would apply to bleach/fix regeneration systems, 
operating on the filter principle, now classified under tariff item 
42700-1, at rates of: B.P. — 25 p.c., M.F.N. - 15 p.c., Gen. - 

35 PeC.e, but subject to the Machinery Duty Remission Programme. This 
item was not specifically referred to the Board. 


14. Extract from Heading 84,22 


84.22 Lifting, handling, loading or unloading 
machinery, telphers and conveyors (for 
example, lifts, hoists, winches, cranes, 
transporter cranes, jacks, pulley tackle, 
belt conveyors and teleferics), not being 
machinery falling within heading No. 84.23 


Recommended Item 


84.22-1 Dollies or other mobile mounting units for 
cinematographic cameras, n.O.p.; parts thereof 


Be Per Bree, MEN. =<Free* Gen. — 15 p.c. 


Motion picture camera dollies, imported by motion picture 
producers with studios in Canada equipped for motion picture pro- 
duction are under tariff item 46245-1, at rates of: B.P. - Free, 
North. — tree, General — 15 p.c. Other dollies are under item 
1.2700-1,-at rates'of: B/P. - 25 p.cs, M.F.N. = 15 p.cs, General - 
35 pec. (subject to the Machinery Duty Remission Programme if not 
available from Canadian production) or item 43910-1, at rates of: 
B. Poi Opec. f MPN - "17s pics, General = 30 pic! “Tariff items 
42700-1 and 43910-1 were not specifically referred to the Board. 


Parts of dollies classified under tariff items 46245-1 and 
42700-1 are also under these items. Parts of dollies of tariff item 
43910-1 are dutiable according to their own nature. 


152 fxtract from Headins 64,538 


Sli, 53 Automatic data processing machines and units 
| thereof; magnetic or optical readers, machines 
for transcribing data onto data media in coded 
form and machines for processing such data, 
not elsewhere specified or included 


Recommended Items 


Self-contained apparatus for the recording of 
computer output on microfilm: 


B84. 53-1 Of a class or kind made in Canada 


B. Pets. Cope Pelle bap. Ose Gene — 20) p.c. 
84..53=2 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 
B.P. — Free M.F.N. — Free Gen, =—"L) pic. 


These goods are now classified in tariff item 46200-l, at 
rates of:) BJP. = 25 prot eM FNY —) 15"pics;iGeneral®— "30 pic. 
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16. Extracts from Heading 85.01 


opegent Electrical goods of the following descriptions: 
generators, motors, converters (rotary or 
static), transformers, rectifiers and 
rectifying apparatus, inductors 


Recommended Items 


(1) Electric motors for photographic or cinemato- 
graphic cameras or projectors; parts thereof 


85.01—1L Of a class or kind made in Canada 

Reber e one.) GMerEN ele pice Br Cen sow 3 ls) pecs 
85.01-2 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 

B.P. - Free M.F.N. - Free’ Gen. - 223 p.c. 


Electric motors for use in the manufacture of still and 
motion picture projectors are classified under tariff item 46330-1, 
at rates of: «.B.Pi4 clo pecs, Hh ENuy —imowp. Ca ancy Generale 37 p.c. 
Other electric motors, and complete parts of electric motors, are 
dutiable at the same rates under tariff item 44516-1, an item not 
specifically referred to the Board. 


(2) 85.01-3 Electric motor drives for photographic cameras; 
parts thereof 


B.P. - Free M.F.N. —- Free Gen. - 15 p.c. 
Electric motor drives for cameras and parts thereof, unless 


held to be parts of cameras, are dutiable under tariff item 46200-1, 
at rates of: BP. - 25 p.c., M.F.N. -.15 p.c., General - 30 p.c. 


(3) Electric rectifiers or generators for use with 
cinematographic projectors; parts thereof 


85.01-4 Of a class or kind made in Canada 
Beh. Pree (LE New —5 9. Geemercen. = 35 pec. 
85.01-5 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 
BoP. - Free M.F.N. - Free Gen. — 20 p.c. 
Electric generators and rectifiers designed for use with 
motion picture projectors, and parts thereof, are dutiable under 
tariff item 46305-1, at rates of: BJP. — Free, M.F.N. - 15 p.c. 
(reduced temporarily to 10 p.c. from February 20, 1973 to June 30, 


1974), General - 35 p.c. Other generators and rectifiers are 
classified under items not specifically referred to the Board. 
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17. Extract from Heading 85,10 


85.40 Portable electric battery and magneto lamps, 
other than lamps falling within heading 
No. 85.09 


Recommended Item 


85.10-1 Portable electric battery or magneto Lamps 
(lighting appliances), for use with cameras 
or projectors; parts thereof, not including 
batteries or bulbs 


B.P, — Free M.F.N. ~ Free Gen. —- LO p.c. 


This item would apply to portable, battery-operated lighting 
equipment, including projection pointers and movie lights, now 
classified under tariff item 46200-1, at rates of: B.P. - 25 p.c., 
MIPiNe = 915 wecewand General — 30". &. 


18. Extract from Heading 85.12 


Bo ele Hlectric instantaneous or storage water 
heaters and immersion heaters; electric 
soil heating apparatus and electric space 
heating apparatus; electric hair dressing 
appliances (for example, hair dryers, hair 
curlers, curling tong heaters) and electric 
smoothing irons; electro-thermic domestic 
appliances; electric heating resistors, 
other than those of carbon 


Recommended Item 


85.12-1 Hlectric heaters for photographic solution; parts 
thereof 


B.P, — Free M.F.N. — Free Gen. — 10 p.c. 


These goods are now dutiable, at the same rates as are 
recommended by the Board, under tariff item 46240-1. 


19. Extract from Heading 85.13 


Boel Electrical line telephonic and telgraphic apparatus 
(including such apparatus for carrier-current 
line systems 


Recommended Items 


Monophonic headphones, with or without attached 
microphones, for use in the recording, processing 
or reproduction of cinematographic sound, or of 
sound on videotape, or in the transmission of 
sound by television or cablevision stations; 
parts thereot, n.0O.p. 
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65.13-L Of a class or kind made in Canada 

BLP. — 12s ‘p.c. oo MEFLNY) = 15 pec. Gen. —'25' pwc. 
so rd ee ay Of a class or kind not made in Canada 

BBP. - Free M.F.N. - Free Gen. — 10 p.c. 


When imported for use in the production of motion pictures 
by professional producers having studios in Canada equipped for 
motion picture production, headphones are admissible under tariff item 
46245-1,at rates of: BP. — Free, M.F.N. -— Free, General - 15 p.c. 
They are otherwise classified in tariff item 44524-1, an item not 
specifically reLerredsio the! Boards at. raves Olse ol. — 15 pec., 
M.F.N. ~ 17a p.c., General — 30 p.c. 


20. Extracts from Headi Sore 


sere Microphones and stands therefor; loudspeakers; 
audio-frequency electric amplifiers 


Recommended Items 


(i Microphones and stands therefor, including booms; 
all the foregoing for use in recording cinemato- 
graphic sound or on videotape or for the trans- 
mission of sound by television or cablevision 
stations 


85.14A-1 Of a class or kind made in Canada 

Bary 78 0. MF Nis (esc. Gen. — 25 p.c. 
8514-2 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 

Deroy hres le MURONG —- Freew ien.s =>. ce 


When imported for use in the production of motion pictures 
by professional producers having studios in Canada equipped for 
motion picture production, microphones, and booms without wiring for 
use with microphones, are classified under tariff item 46245-1, at 
rates of: BP. - Free, M.F.N. — Free, General —- 15 p.c. When in-— 
ported by others, these goods are in tariff item 44536-1, an item not 
specifically reterred to the Board, au TaALegiO: web, TS pice, 
M.F.N. — 73 p.c., General - 25 p.c. 


(2) 85.14-3 Parts and materials for use in the manufacture 
or repair of the goods enumerated in tariff items 
85.14-1 and 85.14-2 


Ber. —- Free  (M.P.N. — Frees 9Genim—-iorp.c. 


Parts of the microphones, stands and booms admissible under 
tariff item 46245-1 are also under that item, at rates of: 
BoP. = free, MoP.N. = Pree, General = 15 p,c.. taurus Lor use, in the 
manufacture or repair of goods classified in tariff item 44536-1 are 
classified under tariff item 44537-1, an item not specifically 
referred to the Board, at rates of: B.P. - Free, M.F.N. — Free, 
General - 25 p.c. 
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(3) Loudspeakers; audio-frequency amplifiers; all of 
the foregoing for usesin the recording, 
processing or reproduction of cinematographic 
sound, or of sound on videotape, or for the 
transmission of sound by television or cable- 
vision stations; parts, n.o.p., of all the 
foregoing 


85.14-4 Of a class or kind made in Canada 

BePas— trees witsroN. LS peewee * Gatl.) =-2) Dec. 
8514-5 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 
| BeP, — Free -M.F.N. = Free Gen. — 10 p.c. 


When imported for use in the production of motion pictures 
by professional producers having studios in Canada equipped for 
motion picture production, these goods are classified under tariff 
item 46245-1, at rates of: B.P. - Free, M.F.N. - Free, General - 

15 pec. Parts are also admissible under this item. When imported 
by O~hers, these goods. and parts thereol, m.0.p., are. classified in 
tariff item 44540-1, an item not specifically referred to the Board, 
aL raves Ol Op tse— rec. MBN ol S-p.e.- General, =F) 7p. Cc, 
Specified parts for use in the manufacture of loudspeakers are 
classified. under tariff item 44541-1, at rates of: BSP. — Free, 
MPN. = Free, General -— 25 p.c. As no recommendation is made with 
respect to item 44541-1, an item not specifically referred to the 
Board, an ™.0.p." with respect to parts, is included in the 
recommendations above. It is the Board's recommendation, that the 
parts listed in tariff item 44541-1 should remain there as long as 
they are of a class or kind not made in Canada. 


21. Extracts from Heading 85.19 


spe ES, Electrical apparatus for making and breaking 
electrical circuits, for the protection of 
electrical circuits, or for making connections 
to or in electrical circuits (for example, 
switches, relays, fuses, lightning arresters, 
surge suppressors, plugs, lampholders and 
junction boxes); resistors, fixed or variable 
(including potentiometers), other than heating 
resistors; printed circuits; switchboards 
(other than telephone switchboards) and 
control panels 


Recommended Items 


(a) Electrical apparatus for making and breaking 
electrical circuits, for the protection of 
electrical circuits, or for making connections 
to or in electrical circuits (for example, 
switches, relays, fuses, lightning arresters, 
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surge suppressors, plugs, lampholders and 
junction boxes); resistors, fixed or variable 
(including potentiometers), other than heating 
resistors; printed circuits; switchboards and 
control panels; parts of all the foregoing 
All the foregoing for use as parts of or 
directly with photographic or cinematographic 
equipment of all kinds, photographic or 
cinematographic lighting equipment or the goods 
enumerated in tariff items 85.13-1, 85.13-2, 
SoA Oo 2 CoA, Oot ence, 
B85 222,95 >.ce7+ so eee =), 90.10-1,790)10—2, 
O2% dle linen Oe eda 58 Oe oa banda yo 


85.19-1 Of a class or kind made in Canada 
ByPeesiigacpectia MIFGNe <al Sip fesanmt Gentw- 25. p.c. 
85.19-2 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 
Bede) ~ Prec satin? (tira nees elena, LOM. Cs 


Many of the products that would be covered by the proposed 
items would now be admitted as parts of the photographic or other © 
products for which they are designed. Others, such as control panels 
and switchboards, are dutiable as electrical apparatus, n.o.p. under 
tariff item 44524-1, an item not specifically referred to the Board, 
at. rates of: BYR, — 15. psc. M.F.N.-— 17s p.c.;*General -.30 p.ce 


(2)  85,19-3 Remote control apparatus used to control 
photographic or cinematographic cameras 
or projectors when connected thereto; 
parts thereof 


B.P. - Free M.F.N. - Free Gen. — 10 p.c. 


These goods are now dutiable under tariff item 46200-1, © 
at ratéssofse,BiP.a- 24 Dac %0 FeNeaswlo Dec eee General —w30sp.c. 


22. Extract from Heading 85,20 


epee 8, Klectric filament lamps and electric discharge 
lamps (including infra-red and ultra-violet 
lamps); arc-lamps; electrically ignited 
photographic flashbulbs 


Recommended Item 
85.20-1 Arc lamps for cinematographic work; flash tubes 
for high-speed flash apparatus; parts of the 


foregoing 


B.P. ~ Free M.F.N. - Free Gen. — 10 p.c.. 
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Arc lamps for motion picture work, and parts thereof, are 
dutiable under tariff item 46305-1, at rates of: B.P. - Free, 
M.F.N. - 15 p.c. (reduced temporarily to 10 p.c. from February 20, 
1973 to June 30, 1974), General - 35 p.c. 


Flash tubes for high-speed flash apparatus, and parts 
thereof, are in tariff item 46235-1, at rates of: B.P. — Free, 
Mc oN. — Free, General — LOopec. 


23. Extracts from Heading 85.22 


B5622 Electrical appliances and apparatus, having 
individual functions, not falling within 
any other heading of this Chapter 


Recommended Items 


(1) Sound mixing units, excluding units specialized 
for cinematography, whether or not containing 
audio-frequency amplifiers, for use in the 
recording or processing of cinematographic 
sound or of sound on videotape or in the 
transmission of sound by television or cable- 
vision stations; parts thereof, n.o.p. 


85.22-1 | Of a class or kind made in Canada 

Bene = Losey coer IN. wlSocorce Gene — 25° p.c. 
85.22-2 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 

BP. — Free 9M. No = Free ~ ~Gens! =!) LO) pecs 


When imported for use in the production of motion pictures 
by professional producers having studios in Canada equipped for 
motion picture production, sound mixing units are admissible under 
tariff item 46245-1, at rates of: B.P. — Free, M.F.N. - Free, 
General. jop.c. ineywarevotnerwise classifiedunder taritf item 
1524-1, at rates of: BsP. — 15 p.c., M.F.N. - 17S p.c., General - 
30 p.c., or, when consisting essentially of an audio-frequency 
amplifier, under tariff atemn 445,0-1o"at rates of B.P. — Free, 
M.F.N. - 15 p.c., General - 25 p.c. Items 44524-1 and 44540-1 were 
not specifically referred to the Board. 


(2) 85.22-3 Remote control apparatus used to control 
photographic or cinematographic cameras or 
projectors without being connected thereto; 
pants cthereor 


BSPS = Free OM. PIN. = free > Gens — LO p.c. 


These goods are dutiable under tariff item 46200-1, at 
rates of: B,P. - 25 p.c., M.F.N. —- 15 p.c., General -. 30 p.c. 
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(3) Stereophonic headphones, with or without 
attached microphones, for use in the 
recording, processing or reproduction 
of cinematographic sound, or of sound 
on videotape, or in the transmission 
of sound by television or cablevision 
SLauLOns separts (uhéredi weno. 


85.22-h Of a class or kind made in Canada 

Brel l2scpic..  MOPING = 15 *p.ce* "Gane reo: pec, 
85.22-5 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 

Boeke Free Mor Ne -trees Gen. LO p.c. 


When imported for use in the production of motion pictures 
by professional producers having studios in Canada equipped for 
motion picture production, these goods are admissible under tariff 
item 46245-1, at rates of: B.P. - Free, M.F.N. -— Free, General - 

15 p.c. They are otherwise classified under tariff item 44524-1, an 
item not specitical ly referred touthe Board) atlrates of: 
BPs = U5 cea lh Pellet eee anec ay orenera lo 3Ompsc. 


24, Extract from Heading 85.23 


85.23 Insulated (including enamelled or anodised) 
electric wire. cables bars) strinvand™the like 
(including co-axial cable), whether or not 
fitted with connectors 


Recommended Items 


Insulated (including enamelled or anodised) 
electri chwire.y cable. bars. stnipcandyine 
like, whether or not fitted with connectors; 

All the foregoing for use as parts of or 
directly with photographic or cinematographic 
equipment of all kinds, photographic or 
cinematographic lighting equipment or the 

goods enumerated in tariff items 85.13-l, 

8513-2, 85.l4a1, 85.Uie2, 8514-k, 85.115, 

85.22-1, 85.22-2, 85.22-h, 85.22-5, 90.10-L, 

90.10-2, 92,l1-1, 92.11-2, 92.11-3, 92.13-l1 

and 92,13-2 


85.23-1 Of a class or kind made in Canada 
Byla ce 12% DPeCe MOF EN: fad BLE PeCe Gen. no 25 peC. 
85 .23-2 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 


B.P. -— Free M.F.N. — Free Gen. -— LO p.c. 
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filectrical cords permanently attached to photographic 
apparatus, or designed to be so attached, are now treated as parts of 
the equipment. Cords, which plug into the equipment, and thus could 
be used for other purposes, are dutiable under tariff item 44524-1, 
aperates Ole ep.bs — lot pecs, Mere e — "7s DeGeg otletcLe— = UM. C. 
Insulated wire or cable is generally dutiable under tariff item 
0123-1, at rates of: B.P. - 124 pec., M.F.N. = 173 Dec., General — 
25 pce Items 44524-1 and 40123-1 were not specifically referred to 
the Board. 


25. Extract from Heading 87,14 


S7. 14 Other vehicles (including trailers), not 
mechanically propelled, and parts thereof 


Recommended Item 


87.14-1L Dollies or other mobile mounting units for 
cinematographic cameras, not mechanically 
propelled; parts thereof 


B.P. — Free M.F.N. — Free Gen. — 15 p.c. 


If any such dollies should be imported for use in the pro- 
duction of motion pictures by professional producers with studios in 
Canada equipped for motion picture production, they would be dutiable 
under tariff item 46245-1, at rates of: B.P. — Free, M.F.N. - Free, 
General - 15 p.c. Other importations would be dutiable under tariff 
item 43910-l5 an item riot specifically referred to the Board, at 
Paves Oise ser peel. Cosa Mel ell g i= 17% p.c., General - 30 p.c. 


Parts of dollies classified under tariff item 46245-1 are 
also classified under that item. Parts of dollies of tariff item 
43910-1 are dutiable according to their own nature. 


26. Extract from Heading 90,01 


POLOL Lenses, prisms, mirrors and other optical 
elements, of any material, unmounted, other 
than such elements of glass not optically 
worked; sheets or plates, of polarising 
material 


Recommended Item 


90.01-1 Lenses, prisms, mirrors and other optical 
elements, of any material, for photographic 
or cinematographic use, unmounted, other 
than such elements of glass not optically 
worked 


B.P. — Free M.F.N. -— Free Gen. - 20 p.c. 
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The following existing items are applicable: 


tes 

Iten Coverage Bore M pets Gen. 
46205—-1 As replacement parts of 

cameras TA GsCamel p.c. (2) BOen sc. 
46210-1 As replacement parts of 

cameras or Pe p.c. 6) 300pac. 
46215-1 As replacement parts of 

cameras Free Free DORs. 
46220-1 As replacement parts of 

cameras Free Free DL eaths Ce 
46225-1 Lenses for manufacture 

of cameras Free Free 30 pec. 


46235-L  Unmounted colour filters, 

diffusion dises, 

polarizing screens; as 

parts of named 
accessories Free Free LOtp.C. 
46255-1. As parts of named com- 

ponents used in manu- 

facture of cameras Free Free 10-0 .c. 
46305-1 As replacement parts of 

motion picture 


projectors Free sles p.c.(a) Shere eer 
46320-1 Lenses for manufacture 


of projectors Free feos chi: oo acs 
46325-1 Parts, other than lenses, . 

for manufacture of 

projectors — Free s p.c.(b) 30 roece 
46200-1 If no other provision Php epee WIESE Holieg 30 D.c. 


(a) Temporarily reduced to 10 p.c., February 20, 1973 to June 30, 


1974 
(b) Reduced to Free, May 8, 1973 


27. Extract from Heading 90,02 


90.02 Lenses, prisms, mirrors and other . 
optical elements, of any material, 
mounted, being parts of or fittings for 
instruments or apparatus, other than such 
elements of glass not optically worked 


Recommended Items 


Lenses, prisms, mirrors or other optical 
elements, of any material, mounted, being 
parts of or fittings for photographic or 
cinematographic instruments or apparatus, 
other than such elements of glass not 
optically worked; accessories, n-0.p. 
(including fitted cases or fitted con- 
tainers when imported with the goods for 
which they are designed), for use with the 
foregoing; parts of all the foregoing 
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90.02-L Of a class or kind made in Canada 
Beene RCC y Male amma lOube Cs ee eGl. — copes. 
90.02-2 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 
B.P. — Free M.F.N. —- Free Gen. - 15 p.c. 
The following existing items are applicable: 


Rates 


Item Coverage Beihig Nar omo lg lee Nts Gen. 
46205-1 As replacement parts of 

cameras Tz pec. 15 p.c. (a) POMC. 
46210-1 As replacement parts of 

cameras Evie er 15 p.c.(a) SOr0.C. 
46215-1 As replacement parts of 

cameras Free Free 188 Py errr 
46220-1 As replacement parts of 

cameras Free Free las y donied 
46225-1 Lenses and parts, for 

manufacture of cameras Free Free CUP .C. 


46235-1 Colour filters, diffusion 

discs, polarizing 

screens; parts thereof Free Free DRO Pay 
46255-1 As parts of named com- 

ponents used in manu- 

facture of cameras Free Free LOG. Ce 
46305-l As replacement parts of 

motion picture 

projectors Free 15 petet@iu 35 pec. 
46320-1 Lenses and parts, for 

manufacture of 


projectors . Free Ts Dee Biot varaey 
46325-1 Parts, other than lenses, 

for manufacture of 

projectors Free 73 p.c. 6b) Be De Cs 
62300-1° Pitted carrying cases eae Once LO p.c. 
46200-1 If no other provision 2a Cele. Ce BOnp. Cc. 


(a) Temporarily reduced to 10 p.c., February 20, 1973 to June 30, 
1914 

(b) Reduced to Free, May 8, 1973 

(c) A tariff item not specifically referred to the Board 


The recommended item would also apply to lens covers, now 
dutiable according to the component material of chief value, e.g. 
as manufactures of plastics, under tariff item 93907-1, at rates of: 
Bets —1iSapac. jl iN ee /erp.c. and iGeneral 30 pice. Tariifjitem 
93907-1 was not specifically referred to the Board. 
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28. Extract from Heading 90.05 


90.05 Refracting telescopes (monocular and binocular), 
prismatic or not 


Recommended Item 
90,05-1 Directorts viewfinders; parts thereof 
B.P. - Free M.F.N. - Free -General -— 15 p.c. 
Director's viewfinders, and parts thereof, are now 


dutiablée, at rates 01: sB.f. = <= Doce, MoE NY — 1) pec... General = 
30 pec., under tariff item 46200-1. 


29. Headi 0,0 


90.07 Photographic cameras; photographic flashlight 
apparatus 


Recommended Items 


Photographic cameras including self-contained 
camera systems; photographic flashlight apparatus 
not including electrically-—ignited photographic 
flash bulbs; accessories, n.o.p. (including fitted 
cases or fitted containers when imported with the 
goods for which they are designed), for use with 
the foregoing; parts of all the foregoing: 


(1) Photographic cameras: 
90.07-1L Of a class or kind made in Canada 


BP. = 5 pecs MEPINA-eLGep ser’ Gens t—-25 epics 
90.07-2 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 


BaF. 


Free M.F.N. — Free Gens - 95 p.C. 


Cameras, n.O.p.e, Of a class or kind made in Canada, are now 
dutiable under tariff item 46205-1, at rates of: B.P. - 74 p.c., 
M.F.N. - 15 p.c. (reduced temporarily to 10 p.c. from February 20, 
1973 to June 30, 1974) and General - 30 p.c. Cameras, n.o.p., of a 
class or kind not made in Canada, are in tariff item 46210-l,at rates 
of: BP. - 5 p.c., M.F.N. —- 15 p.c. (reduced temporarily to 10 p.c. 
from February 20, 1973 to June 30, 1974) and General - 30 p.c. 
Cameras for making negatives or positives three and one-quarter 
inches by four and one-quarter inches, or larger, are in tariff item 
46215-1, at rates of: B,P. - Free, M.F.N. — Free, General - 10 p.c. 
Under the Board's recommendations, these large format cameras, like 
all other cameras, would have their classification dependent on their 
made-in-Canada status. Self-contained camera systems are classified 
in tariff item 46200-1, at rates of: B.P. - 23 p.c., M.F.N. - 
Les peels Uma. 
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C2} 90.07-3 Parts of the goods enumerated in tariff items 
90.07-L and 90.07-2 


B.P. —- Free M.F.N. —- Free Gen. -— 15 p.c. 


Shutters, and parts thereof, for use in the manufacture of 
cameras are in tariff item 46225-1, at rates of: B.P. — Free, 
M.F.N. - Free, General - 30 p.c. Unfinished parts for use in the 
manufacture of cameras are in tariff item 46230-1, at rates of: 

B.P. - Free, M.F.N. - Free, General - 73 p.c.; such parts would be 
covered by the recommended item if identifiable as camera parts. 
Other parts of cameras, covered by the recommended item, are now 
dutiable as complete parts under tariff items 46205-1 and 46210-1 or 
as parts under tariff item 46215-1; the rates applicable under these 
items are cited under subheading (1) above. Certain parts of camera 
systems are in tariff item 46200-1, at rates of: BP. — 23 p.c., 
Me te= aloeoecn tan. 30) pc. 


(3) Photographic flashlight apparatus, n.o.p.; parts 
thereof 


90.07-4 Of a class or kind made in Canada 

Date ree oP Nc 0 iG. 1 Cen anc, 
90.07-5 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 

B.P. - Free M.F.N. -— Free Gen. —- 10 p.c. 


Most flash apparatus, and parts thereof, is now classified 
in tariff item 46200-1, at rates of: B.P. - 24 p.c., M.F.N. - 
15 p.c., General - 30 p.c. Hand held or camera mounted electronic 
flash units, and parts, are 10 p.c., M.F.N., under tariff item 
46200-2. Flash guns are under tariff item 46235-1, at rates of: 
B.P. - Free, M.F.N. -— Free, General - 10 p.c. Flash apparatus, and 
parts thereof, for use in the manufacture of cameras, is in tarari 
item 46255-1, at rates of: B.P. - Free, M.F.N. - Free, General - 
10 p.c. Flash apparatus, and parts thereof, for use in the repair of 
cameras, is dutiable as camera parts —- see (2) above. 


(4) 90.07-6 Mechanically-ignited flash bulbs encased in 
groups; parts thereof 


B.P, — 2s pec. M.FIN, = 15 pee. Gen, — 30 pic: 


These goods are now classified, at the above rates, under 
tariff item 46200-1 as photographic instruments, n.o.p. and parts 
thereof. The recommended removal of the word "photographic™ from 
tariff item 46200-1 requires that a new provision be made for 
mechanically—ignited flashcubes and similar products. The Board has 
therefore provided this item, under the appropriate B.T.N. heading, 
without change in rates, to complete the tariff schedule which it 
recommends. 
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(5) Accessories, n.o.p., for use with the goods 
enumerated in tariff items 90.07-1, 90.07-2, 
90.07-4 and 90.07-5; parts thereof 


90.07-7 Of a class or kind made in Canada 

Bor. =~ ree MIF.N. ~ LO-p.c, Gen. — 20 p.c. 
90.07-8 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 

B.P. - Free M.F.N. —- Free Gen. —- 10 p.c. 


Lantern slide attachments, lens hoods, stands, tripods and 
tripod tops, and parts of all the foregoing, are in tariff item 
46235-1, at rates of: BP. - Free, M.F.N. - Free, General - 10 p.c. 
Carrying cases for large format cameras are in tariff item 46215-1, 
at rates of: B.P. — Free; M:F.N. — Free, General —.10 p.co™ Other 
carrying cases are in tariff item 62300-1, an item not specifically 
referred to the Board, at rates of: B.P. - 125 p.c., M.F.N. - 20 
p.c., General - 40 p.c. Other accessories are in tariff item 46200-1, 
at «rates.of: | BsP.i-)2s pie. s MePiNie = lbh pleweGeneral — 30 p.c. 


30. Heading 90.08 


90.08 Cinematographic cameras, projectors, sound 
recorders and sound reproducers; any combination 
of these articles 


Recommended Items 
Heading - to apply to all the recommended items that follow 


Cinematographic cameras, projectors, sound 
recorders and sound reproducers; any combination 
of these articles; all the foregoing not to in- 
clude sound recorders or reproducers operating 
solely by a magnetic process except sound 
recorders combined with cameras or sound 
recorders or reproducers combined with pro- 
jectors; accessories; nvo.p. (including fitted 
cases or fitted containers when imported with 
the goods for which they are designed), for use 
with the foregoing; parts of all the foregoing, 
not including electric motors, light bulbs, 
electron tubes or exciter lamps: 


ca) Cinematographic cameras whether or not combined 
with sound recorders; photo-electrical sound 
recorders 
90.08-1 Of a class or kind made in Canada 
Beas DoD sCs4 aM Rah et (LOW s Go pur relive 25s). Laie 


90.08-2 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 


B.P. —- Free M.F.N. -— Free Gen. — 15 p.c. 
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Motion picture cameras imported by professional producers 
having studios in Canada equipped for motion picture production, are 
in tariff item 46220-1, at rates of: B.P. — Free, M.F.N. - Free, 
General - 15 p.c. Other motion picture cameras are in tariff item 
46210-1, at rates of: B.P. - 5 p.c., M.F.N. - 15 p.c. (reduced tem- 
porarily to 10 p.c. from February 20, 1973 to June 30, 1974), 
General - 30 p.c. Photo-electrical sound recorders, when imported by 
motion picture producers with studios in Canada equipped for motion 
picture production, are in tariff item 46245-1, at rates of: B.P. - 
Bree, MOF Nigel rec, sGeneral— iL 5p.C.) when imporced Dy Others, 
such recorders would be in tariff item 46200-1, at rates of: B.P. - 
25 p.c., M.F.N. - 15 p.c., General - 30 p.c. 


(2) 90.08-3 Parts of goods enumerated in tariff items 90.08-1 
and 90.08-2 


B.P. - Free M.F.N. - Free Gen. - 15 p.c. 


Parts of motion picture cameras and of photo-electrical 
sound recorders are generally dutiable under the same items as the 
goods themselves. Exceptions are shutters, and parts thereof, for 
use in the manufacture of cameras, under tariff item 46225-1, at 
tates, Ofc) Bs P.e—aFree; M.P.N..— Free, General» 30..p.¢.., and sun- 
finished parts for use in the manufacture of cameras, under tariff 
item 46230-1, at rates of: B.P. - Free, M.F.N. - Free, General - 
Ts p.c.3; such unfinished parts would be admissible under the recom- 
mended item if clearly identifiable as motion picture camera parts. 


(3) Accessories, n.o.p., for use with the goods enumerated 
in tariff items 90.08-1 and 90.08-2; parts thereof 


90.03-4 Of a class or kind made in Canada 

Dele bree.) Mor Neo PO pec. Gens —"20 D.C. 
90.08-5 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 

B.P. — Free M.F.N. - Free Gen. - LO p.c. 


Lens hoods, stands, tripods and tripod tops, and parts of 
the foregoing, are in tariff item 46235-1, at rates of: B.P. - Free, 
M.F.N. — Free, General - 10 p.c. Carrying cases are in tariff item 
62300-1, an item not specifically referred to the Board, at rates of: 
B.P.. — 123. p.c., M.F.N. — 20 p.c., General — 40 p.c. . Camera blimps, 
imported by professional motion picture producers with studios in 
Canada equipped for motion picture production, are in tariff item 
46220-1, at rates of B.P. - Free, M.F.N. - Free, General - 15 p.c. 
Other accessories are in tariff item 46200-1, at rates of: B.P. - 
On neces) MePiNi--—-15 pic. seGeneral)— 30. p.c- 


(4) Cinematographic projectors and combination camera- 
projectors, with or without sound or built-in 
screens; photo-electrical sound reproducers 


90.08-6 Of a class or kind made in Canada 


B.P. — Free M.F.N. — 10 p.c. Gen. — 30 p.c. 


90.08-7 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 
B.P. - Free. M.F.N. - Free Gen. - 20 p.c. 
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Motion picture projectors, with or without sound, are in 
tariff ‘item*46305=1, at rates* of: BlP.y—" Free, MSFN. "— L5*p.e-: 
(reduced temporarily to 10 p.c., from February 20, 1973 to June 30, 
1974), General - 35 p.c. Combination eamera—projectors are in tariff 
item 46200-1, at rates of: BP. - 25 p.c., M.F.N. - 15 p.c., General - 
30 p.c. Photo-electrical sound reproducers , imported by motion picture 
producers having studios in Canada equipped for motion picture pro- 
duction, are in tariff item 46245-l,at rates of: B.P. — Free, 

M.F.N. - Free, General — 15 p.c.; when imported by others, they are 
in, tarite..ben 4o200-., at wmatesuou: geo, one os, Och eM Rh Ne) ton. G. 
General - 30 pec. 


(5) 90.08-8 Parts of the goods enumerated in tariff items 
90.08-6 and 90.08-7 


Bere svkrecw MiP Noa Pree. Genie? Opes 


Parts of motion picture projectors and of photo-electrical 
sound reproducers are dutiable under the same tariff items as the 
goods thenselves -- see subheading (4), except that shutters, and 
parts thereof, for use in the manufacture of projectors are in tariff 
item 46320-1, at rates of: B.P. - Free, M.F.N. - 73p.c., General - 

35 pce, and many other parts, also for use in the manufacture of 
projectors, are in tariff item 46325-l,at rates of: B.P. - Free, 
M.F.N. - Free (73 p.c. prior to May 8, 1973), General - 30 p.c. 


(6) Accessories, n.o.p., for use with the goods 
enumerated in tariff items 90.08-6 and 90.08-7; 
parts thereof 

90.08-9 Of a class or kind made in Canada 
Bere Pree MEN. — LO D.C. Gens = <0 D.C. 
90.08-10 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 
B.P, - Free M.F.N. - Free Gen. - 10 p.c 
Carrying cases would be in tariff item 62300-1, an item not 
specifically referred to the Board, at rates of: BP. - 125 peCe,y, 
M.F.N. — 20 p.c., General - 40 p.c. Other accessories are in tariff 


item 46200-1, -athrates of: B.P. 22° p.c.) MEN. "15 pice, 
General = 730" pics 


31. Headings 7). U 
90.09 Image projectors (other than cinematographic 
projectors); photographic (except cinemato- 
graphic) enlargers and reducers 


Recommended Items 


Heading - to apply to all the recommended items that follow 
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Image projectors (other than cinematographic 
projectors) including microfilm readers and 
reader-printers; photographic (except 
cinematographic) enlargers or reducers and 
combinations thereof; accessories, n.0.p. 
(including fitted cases or fitted containers 
when imported with the goods for which they 
are designed), for use with any of the fore- 
going; parts of all the foregoing not 
including electric, motors or light bulbs: 


(ay) Image projectors, with or without sound or built-in 
screens, including microfilm readers and reader- 
printers; photographic (except cinematographic) 
enlargers or reducers and combinations thereof 


90,09-L Of a class or kind made in Canada 

B. Poel rce wedi Nt 10 pc. GEN. coup. Ce 
90.09-2 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 

Bol ee ieccosa tN vo FreenueGeng — 10 p.c. 


Still projectors without provision for sound, and some. 
microfilm readers, have been classified under tariff item 46300-1, at 
rates of: B.P. - Free, M.F.N. — 15 p.c. (reduced temporarily to 
10 p.c., from February 20, 1973 to June 30, 1974), General - 25 p.c. 
Still projectors with provision for sound are in tariff item 46310-1, 
at rates of: B.P. - 10 p.c., M.F.N. - 15 p.c. (reduced temporarily 
to 10 p.c., from February 20, 1973 to June 30, 1974), General - 

30 pec. Microfilm reader-printers are in tariff item 46241-1,at rates 
efi: B.P. =iFree, Mol Nis -Free;-General — 10 p.cs Thlargers for 
negatives or positives four inches by five inches or larger are in 
tariff item 4620-1, at rates of: B.P. — Free, M.F.N. — Free, 

General —- 10 p.c. Reducers, other enlargers and other microfilm 
readers are in tariff item 46200-1, at rates of: B.P. - 23 p.c., 
MiPIN c= oe peC. peureticna leat OULD AC. 


(2) 90.09-3 Parts of the goods enumerated in tariff items 
90.09-1 and 90.09-2 


Bitatt COC Ml ieee reGes (Claw — iLOap,.Cs 


Shutters, and parts thereof, for use in the manufacture of 
all still projectors are in tariff item 46320-1, at rates of: 
B.P. - Free, M.F.N. - 75 p.c., General - 35 p.c. Most other parts 
for use in the manufacture of still projectors are in tariff item 
46325-L at rates of: B.P. - Free, M.F.N. - Free (72 p.c. prior to 
May 8, 1973), General - 30 p.c. Parts of the microfilm reader- 
printers of tariff item 46241-1 and of the enlargers of tariff item 
46240-1, are dutiable under the same items as the goods themselves, 
in both cases,at raves of: B.P, — Free, M.F.N. — Free, General - 
10 p.c. Most other parts would be in tariff item 46200-l1,at rates 
of: B.P. — 2% p.c., M.F.N. ~ 15 p.c., General - 30 p.c. 


(3) 


90.09-4 


90.09-5 


Dobe 
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Accessories, n.o.p., for use with the goods 


enumerated in tariff items 90.09-1 and 90.09-2; 
parts thereof 


Of a class or kind made in Canada 


Free 2 MOEN. - lO°p.c. --Gen. — <0 p.cy 


Of a class or kind not made in Canada 


BLP, Free MSN. = Pree es Cen. —'20 pc. 


Fitted carrying cases are dutiable under tariff item 


62300-1, an item not specifically referred to the Board, at rates of: 


BP. -— 124 p.c., M.F.N. - 20 p.c., General - 40 p.c. , Other 


accessories, and parts thereof, are in tariff item 46200-1, at rates 


gi Bers Tay 23 PeCoy M.FLN. nay 15 PeCey General hay 30 pec. 


32. Heading 90,10 


90,10 


Apparatus and equipment of a kind used in 
photographic or cinematographic laboratories, not 
falling within any other heading in this Chapter; 


photo—copying apparatus (whether incorporating 
an optical system or of the contact type) and 


thermo-copying apparatus; screens for projectors 


Recommended Jtems 


Heading - to apply to all the recommended items that follow 


(1) 


90.10-1L 


90,.10-2 


Baie 


Apparatus and equipment, n.o.p., used in the 


processing or finishing of photographic or 
cinematographic films, prints and slides, 
including grading equipment, renovation 
equipment and sound mixing units specialized 
for cinematography, whether or not containing 
audio-frequency amplifiers; photo-copying 
apparatus (whether incorporating an optical 
system or of the contact type) and thermo- 
copying apparatus; screens for projectors; 
accessories, n.o.p. (including fitted cases 
or fitted containers when imported with the 
goods for which they are designed), for use 
with the foregoing; parts of all the foregoing: 


Apparatus and equipment of a kind used in photo- 


graphic or cinematographic processing or 
finishing, n.O.p.; parts thereof 


Of a class or kind made in Canada 


Bere FreeQie i Fai Opps. Gen. — 20 p.c. 


Of a class or kind not made in Canada 


Free M.F.N. - Free Gen. — lO p.c. 
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Certain items of processing equipment are now named in the 
Customs Tariff, as follows: 


Taritt: [Gem 
46235-1 (part) Accessories for cameras, namely: 


Vignetters; 
Parts of ... the foregoing 


B.P. — Free. M.F.N. -— Free Gen. - 10 p.c. 
6240-1 (part) Photographic equipment, namely: 


Ferro-type plates; 

Film or paper processors for photo-finishing; 

Pislmicor sprinteariens: 

Mounting presses; 

Negative or sheet-—film hangers; 

Print straighteners; 

Print washers; 

Printers, contact; 

Printers, power driven, for photo-finishing; 

Tanks or trays for negative and positive 
processing; 


Parts of all the foregoing 
Be Psi Freecall Nil ree “iGenst— LOspie. 
46245-1 (part) Optical and magnetic sound equipment; 


Motion picture editing equipment, namely: 
film editing machines, film splicers, film 
synchronizers, film viewers, rewinds; 

Parts of the foregoing; 


All the foregoing when for use in the 
production of motion pictures by professional 
producers having studios in Canada equipped for 
motion picture production 


B.P. - Free M.F.N. — Free Gen. —- 15 p.c. 


Magnetic sound mixing units, specialized for cinematography, 
not qualifying for entry under tariff item 46245-1, are in tariff 
item 44524-1, an item not specifically referred to the Board, at 
rates of: B.P, - 15 p.c., M.F.N, - 172 p.c., General — 30 p.c. 


Most other processing equipment, and parts, not specifically 
named above, is in tariff item 46200-1, at rates of: B.P. - 25 p.c., 
M.F.N. —- 15 p.c., General - 30 p.c., but some: products, and parts, 
fall in tariff item 42700-1, an item not specifically referred to the 
Board, at rates of: B.P. - 25 p.c., M.F.N. - 15 p.c., General - 
35 DeCe, Subject to the Machinery Duty Remission Programme. 
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(2) 90.10-3 Photo-copying apparatus and thermo-copying 
apparatus; accessories, n.o.p., for use 
with the foregoing; parts of all the 
foregoing 


B.P. —- Free M.F.N. - Free Gen. — 10 p.c. 


Photocopiers, thermo-—copiers, parts thereof, and certain 
accessories which have been held to be parts, are in tariff item 
46240-1, at rates of: B.P. - Free, M.F.N. -— Free, General - 10 p.c. 
Other accessories have been held to be dutiable according to their 
own nature; for example, sorters are in tariff item 42700-1, an item 
not specifically referred to the Board, at rates of: B.P. - 23 p.c., 
M.F.N. - 15 p.c., General - 35 p.c., subject to the Machinery Duty 
Remission Programme. 


(3) Screens for projectors; accessories, n.o.p., for 
use with the foregoing; parts of all the fore- 
going 


90.10-4 Of a class or kind made in Canada 


Biee frees OM Nea aLO ip. Gen s=G350 pec. 


90.10—5 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 
B.P, = Free MPN oitircewtiGen. — 2> p.c. 


Screens for projectors are in tariff item 46315-1, at rates 
of:  B.Pe-— Free, MF INV<—"1O"p.c. , General —"35"p.c. “rarte-and 
accessories are dutiable according to their own nature, usually as 
manufactures of the component material of chief value; carrying cases 
for screens are in tariff item 62300-1, an item not specifically 
referred to the Board, at rates of: B.P. - 125 p.c., M.F.N. - 20 p.c., 
General - 40 p.c. 


33. Extracts from Heading 90.13 


90.13 Optical appliances and instruments (but not 
including lighting appliances other than 
searchlights or spotlights), not falling 
within any other heading of this Chapter 


Recommended Items 


(1) 90.13-1 Slide viewers; parts thereof, not including 
batteries or light bulbs 


Bz Ps =— Free M.F.N. —_ Free Gen. aa 1.0 peC. 
Slide viewers, and parts thereof, are dutiable under tariff 


item, 46200-1; at rates of:) BsP2 =)25.p.c., M.E.Na= 25 p.c., 
General - 30 p.c. 
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(2) 90.13-2 Photographic, cinematographic or theatrical spot- 
lights; parts thereof, not including light bulbs 


B.P, - Free M.F.N. - Free Gen. —- 10 p.c. 


Photographic spotlights are in tariff item 46200-1, at rates 
of: B.P. - 25 p.c., M.F.N. - 15 p.c., General - 30 p.c. Cinemato- 
graphic and theatrical spotlights are named in tariff item 46305-1, 
at rates of: B.P. — Free, M.F.N. - 15 p.c. (reduced temporarily to 
10 p.c., from February 20, 1973 to June 30, 1974), General - 35 p.c. 
Parts are under the same items as the spotlights. 


(3) Photographic and cinematographic apparatus, n.0.P., 
not including lighting equipment; parts thereof 


90.13-3 Of a class or kind made in Canada 
Delite! islets Or Meteo ais 
90.13-4 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 
Bele tee CN ieee ilen. — 1> pc. 


These last two recommended items would replace the pro- 
vision for photographic instruments, n.o.p. (and parts thereof) in 
tariff dtem 464200-1, at rates of: B.P. —- 23 p.c., M.F.N, — 15 p.c., 
General - 30 p.c. 


31, Extract from Heading 90,14 


90.14 Surveying (including photogrammetrical surveying), 
hydrographic, navigational, meteorological, 
hydrological and geophysical instruments; 
compasses; rangefinders 


Recommended Item 


90.14-1 Photographic rangefinders and fitted cases or 
fitted containers imported therewith; parts of 
photographic rangefinders 


BoP, - Free M.F.N. -— Free Gen, — 10 p.c. 


Rangefinders as camera accessories, and parts thereof, are 
under tariff item 46235-1, at rates of: B.P. - Free, M.F.N. - Free, 
General - 10 p.c.3 rangefinders and parts thereof for use in the 
manufacture of cameras are in tariff item 46255-l,at rates of: 

Bot. — rec, MF. — Free, General —-10 p.6. Fitted cases are in 
tariff item 62300-1, an item not specifically referred to the Board, 
at rates of: BP. — 123 p.c., M.F.N. — 20 p.c., General — 40 p.c. 
Other rangefinders are classified as parts of cameras under the four 
camera items (see Heading 90.07 -- recommended item 00, G73) 
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35. Extract from Heading 90.23 


90.23 Hydrometers and similar instruments; thermometers, 
pyrometers, barometers, hygrometers, psychrometers, 
recording or not; any combination of these 
instruments 


Recommended Items 


Thermometers, hygrometers, psychrometers, recording 
or not; any combination of these instruments; 
All the foregoing for use in photo- 

graphic or cinematographic processing or 

finishing 


90.23-1 Of a class or kind made in Canada 

B.P, —- Free M.F.N. -— 10 p.c, Gens-=— 20 pec? 
90.23-2 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 

Bers — Free MoeP oN. — Free | Gen. —) LOvp.c. 


These instruments are now classified under tariff item 
46200-1,at rates of: B.P. - 25 p.c., M.F.N. - 15 p.c., General - 
Cie Merry, 


36. Extract from Headi QO, 


VOs ay Instruments and apparatus for measuring, checking or 
automatically controlling the flow, depth, 
pressure. or other variables of liquids or gases, 
or for automatically controlling temperature, (for 
example, pressure gauges, thermostats, level 
gauges, flow meters, heat meters, automatic oven- 
draught regulators), not being articles falling 
within heading No. 90.14 


Recommended Items 


Instruments and apparatus for measuring, checking 

or automatically controlling the flow, depth, 

pressure or other variables of liquids or gases, 

or for automatically controlling temperature, 

(for example, pressure gauges, thermostats, 

level gauges, flow meters, heat meters); 

All the foregoing for use in photography or 
Cinematography or in photographic or cinematographic 
processing or finishing 


90.24-1 Of a class or kind made in Canada 
BoP. = freee MI ON pe LOD. Come Wellie— Mounties 
90,24-2 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 


B.P. - Free M.F.N. —- Free Gen. — 10 p.c. 
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Temperature controls used in photographic or cinematographic 
processing or finishing are in tariff item 4620-1, at rates of: 
BoP. — Free, M.P.N. — Free, General - 10 p.c. Any other products 
covered by these recommended items would probably be classified under 
tariff item 46200-1, at rates of: B.P. — 25 p.c., MPN. — 15 pi.c., 
weneral — 150 0.0, 


a/. wuxtract from Headine 90,25 


0 PAS Instruments and apparatus for physical or chemical 
analysis (such as polarimeters, refractometers, 
spectrometers, gas analysis apparatus); 
instruments and apparatus for measuring or checking 
viscosity, porosity, expansion, surface tension 
or the like (such as viscometers, porosimeters, 
expansion meters); instruments and apparatus 
for measuring or checking quantities of heat, 
light or sound (such as photometers (including 
exposure meters), calorimeters); microtomes 


Recommended Items 


Instruments and apparatus for physical or chemical 
analysis; instruments and apparatus for measuring 
or checking viscosity; instruments and apparatus 
for measuring or checking quantities of heat, 
light or sound (such as photometers (including 
exposure meters), calorimeters); accessories, 
n.o.p. (including fitted cases or fitted con- 
tainers when imported with the goods for which 
they are designed), for use with the foregoing; 
parts of all the foregoing 

All the foregoing for use in photography 

or Cinematography, in photographic or 

cinematographic processing or finishing, or 

in the recording or processing of cinemato- 

graphic sound or of sound on videotape 


90.25-L Of a class or kind made in Canada 

Bele ree Mors, = 10 p.c.. | Gen, — cU Dyt. 
90.25-2 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 

Bers ~ sree MPN. - #ree ~ Gen. = 10 m.c, 


The principal products included in this reference which 
would fall under this Heading are exposure meters, sensitometers and 
densitometers. | 


Exposure meters, as accessories, and parts thereof are in 
tariff item 46235-1; exposure meters, and parts, for use in the 
manufacture of cameras are in tariff item 46255-1. Under both items, 
the rates are: .B, Po — ree, Mob. — Pree, General — 10 p.c. Other 
exposure meters are classified as parts of cameras under the camera 
items (see Heading 90.07 - recommended item 90.07-3, above). 
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Densitometers, and parts thereof, are in tariff item 46240-1, 
at rates of: B.P..— Free, M.F.N.. — Free, General.— 10°p.c. The other 
products covered by these recommended items, used in processing or 
finishing, and parts thereof, would usually be in tariff item 46200-1, 
at rates of: .B,P. - 25 poc., M.F.N. - 15 p.c., General. - 30 p.c. 


Fitted cases or fitted containers are in tariff item 
62300-1, an item not specifically referred to the Board, at rates of: 
B.P, - 123 p.c., M.F.N. - 20 p.c., General - 40 p.c. 


38. Extract from Heading 90,28 


90.28 Klectrical measuring, checking, analysing, or 
automatically controlling instruments and 
apparatus 


Recommended Items 


Klectrical measuring, checking, analysing or 
automatically controlling instruments and 
apparatus, being the goods, other than 
parts or accessories, enumerated in tariff 
items 90.14-1, 90.23-1, 90.23-2, 90.24-1, 
90.24-2, 90.25-1 and 90.25-2, when their 
operation depends on an electrical 
phenomenon which varies according to the 
factor to be ascertained or automatically 
controlled 


90.28-1 Of a class or kind made in Canada 

BPs arres’ ) MM. FeaNer--1O pec. Gens = 2000.6. 
90, 28-2 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 

B.P. - Free M.F.N. —- Free Gen. -— 10 p.c. 


The existing items for these products are the same as those 
cited under the recommended items referred to in the preamble to 
these items. 


39. Extract from Heading 90.20 


DO ecg Parts or accessories suitable for use solely or 
principally with one or more of the articles 
falling within heading No. 90.23, 90.24, 90.26, 
90.2 /eore 90.25 


Recommended Items 


Parts of the goods enumerated in tariff items 
90.23-1, 90.23-2, 90.24-1, 90.24-2, 90.28-1 
and 90.28-2; accessories, n.o.p. (including 
fitted cases or fitted containers when 
imported with the goods for which they are 
designed), for use with the goods enumerated 
in the said items 
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90.29-L Of a class or kind made in Canada 

Bo. —irese BCP. — 10 pc. ‘Gem. — 20 p.c. 
90.29-2 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 

BP. —- Free M.F.N. — Free Gen. — 10 p.c. 


Under the existing tariff, parts are,in virtually all cases, 
dutiable at the same rates as the articles themselves. Fitted cases 
or fitted containers are in tariff item 62300-1, an item not specifi- 
cally referred to the Board, at rates of: B.P. - 125 p.c., M.F.N. - 
20 p.ce, General - 40 p.c. Other accessories would be dutiable 
according to their own nature. 


4O. Extract from Chapter 91 
Chapter 91 - Clocks and watches and parts thereof 


Recommended Item 


91.00-1 Timing devices for use in photographic or 
cinematographic processing or finishing; 
parts thereof 


BP. -— Free M.F.N. — Free: Gen. — 10 p.c. 


In the B.T.N., timing devices for photographic use would 
fall into Heading 91.05; assembled movements for such devices would 
be in either 91.07 or 91.08; cases for devices, if similar to clock 
cases, would be in Heading 91.10; other parts would be in Heading 
91.11. The Board has combined these Headings. 


Under the existing tariff, photographic timing devices and 
parts are in tariff item 46240-l,at rates of: B.P. - Free, M.F.N. - 
free, General - LO p.c. 


41, Extract from Heading 92,11 


92.11 Gramophones, dictating machines and other sound 
recorders and reproducers, including record- 
players and tape decks, with or without 
sound-heads; television image and sound 
recorders and reproducers, magnetic 


Recommended Items 


(1) Magnetic sound recorders or reproducers, or 
combinations thereof, for use in the pro- 
duction, processing or reproduction of 
cinematographic sound, or of sound on 
videotape or for the transmission of sound 
by television or cablevision stations 
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92.11-1 Of a class or kind made in Canada 

Be Poo hOnpecem ae Net LOS DO. pee. ieee OED. Os 
92 ellen Ofna class or kind not made in Canada 

B.Pe.= Freewe Mol Noah reen Gen —sl5 0.c. 


Magnetic sound equipment imported for use in the production 
of motion pictures by professional producers having studios in Canada 
equipped for motion picture production is in tariff item 46245-1, at 
rates of: B.P. - Frée, M.F.N. —- Free, General — 15 p.c._. Sound 
recording and reproduction equipment, imported by others, is in tariff 
item 44538-1, an item not specifically referred to the Board, at rates 
of: BPs - LO pies, MiPsN. -:1esipic., General — 25) p.ck 


(2) 92.11-3 Television image and sound recorders or reproducers, 
magnetic, or combinations thereof, for use by 
television or cablevision stations, by cinemato- 
graphic producers, or in the processing or 
reproduction of images and sound recorded by 
cinematographic producers 


BoP, -— Free M.F.N. — Free Gen. - 15 p.c. 


Videotape recorders imported for use in the production of 
motion pictures by professional producers having studios in Canada 
equipped for motion picture production (a description that has been 
held to include television stations), are in tariff item 46245-1, at 
rates of: ¢B.P. -~ Free, NEN. breescGenenal — lap.cm Videotape 
recorders imported by other motion picture producers or by cable- 
vision systems are under tariff item 44538-1, an item not specific-— 
ally referred to the Board, at rates of: B.P. - 10 p.c., M.F.N. - 
125 pec.e, General - 25 p.c. Duty on videotape recorders imported by 
cablevision systems is currently.being remitted by Order in Council. 


A2. Extract from Heading 92,13 


SPepnee Other parts and accessories of apparatus falling 
within heading No. 92.11 


Recommended Items 
Parts of the goods enumerated in tariff items 
92.11-1, 92,l1-2 and 92.11-3; accessories, n.0o.p. 
(including fitted cases or fitted containers 
when imported with the goods for which they are 
designed), for use with the goods enumerated in 
the said items 
92.13-L Of a class or kind made in Canada 
Be teio~ BLU DiC obo l yi veered lo) aC ierOr len! aioe Tg C. 
92.13-2 Of a class or kind not made in Canada 


B.P. - Free M.F.N. - Free Gen. —- 15 p.c. 


ii: 


Under the existing tariff, the parts are generally dutiable 
under the same items as the products. These items are cited under 
Heading 92.11. Accessories would be dutiable according to their own 
nature; fitted cases or fitted containers are in tariff item 62300-1, 
an item not specifically referred to the Board, at rates of: B.P. - 
123 p.c., M.F.N. - 20 p.c., General - 40 p.c. 
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DISPOSITION OF EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


This Appendix is divided into two parts. 


information as to the effects of the Board*ts recommendations on tariff 


The first part 
lists the tariff items specifically referred to the Board and in- 
dicates, with respect to the products now imported under these items, 
the recommendations made by the Board. 


The second part gives some 


items which, although not specifically referred to the Board, are 


affected by those recommendations. 


The classifications shown are 


based on the best information available to the Board but may not, in 


all cases, be accurate. 


These classifications should not, therefore, 


be considered to be definitive or binding in the administration of 
either the existing tariff schedule or the recommended schedule, 
when implemented in whole or in part. 


PART 1. - Tariff Items Specifically Referred to the Board 


Tariff Item 46200-1 


Instruments for observation, measurement, experimentation or 
demonstration in respect of natural phenomena, n.o.p.; 
photographic, mathematical and optical instruments, n.o.p.; 
speedometers, cyclometers and pedometers, n.o.p.; parts of 


all the foregoing 


Bebe, =e2suDeC. 


This item was referred to the Board in so far as it relates 
It has served as the basket item of the 


to photographic equipment. 
photographic schedule. 


M.F.N. — es PpeCe 


Gen. — 30,p.c. 


The Board is recommending deletion of the word 


"photographic", 


Printvor’fiim clips, of 
plastic; parts thereof 

Print tongs, of plastic; 
parts thereof 

stirring rods, of plastic, 
for use in processing; 
parts thereof 

Film changing bags; parts 
thereof 

stirring rods, glass, for use 
in processing 

Print tongs, of base metal; 
parts thereof 

Privgueor ii meclips, OL base 
metal; parts thereof 

Lighting equipment, n.0O.p.; 
parts thereof 
Of a class or kind 

made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 


Photographic equipment now classified under the 
tariff item would be classified under the following recommended items: 


Recommended Item and Rates 


No, 


By) 07-7 
3907-7 


Bel 
62.05-1 
70.17-1 
82.03-1 


83 .05-L 


83.07-L 


83.,07-2 


Bers 


Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Mer 


Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 


£0SD.Cs 


Free 


General 


LOppee: 


LO. Biers 


NOM eRe 
LO: eG 
INTs Ce 
Oto. Ce 


PO a. Ce 


2Oe pecs 


ODD. Ce 


Computer output microfilm 
systems 
Ofa Classtor icing 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Electric motor drives for 
cameras; parts thereof 
Portable battery operated 
lighting equipment, includ- 
ing projection pointers and 
movie lights; parts thereof 
Switches, plugs, etc., as 
parts 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Remote controls and parts 
Connected to apparatus 
Not connected to apparatus 
Cords, etc., as parts 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Unmounted lenses and optical 
elements 
Mounted lenses and optical 
elements; parts thereof 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
GOhramelass.or tkind 
not made in Canada 
Directorts viewfinders; parts 
thereof 
Camera systems, self- 
contained 
Of yaiclass or Kind 
made in Canada 
Off arclassor kind 
not made in Canada 
Parts 
Photographic flashlight 
apparatus, n.O.p.3; parts 
thereof 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Mechanically-ignited 
flashcubes; parts thereof 
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Recommended Item and Rates 
M.F.N. 


No. 


8h @ 53-1 
84..53-2 
85.01-3 


85.10-1 


85.19-L1 
85.19-2 
85.19-3 
85.223 
85.23-1 
85..23-2 


90.01-1 


90.02-1 
90.02-2 


90.05-L 


90.07-L 


90.07-2 
90.07-3 


90.07-4 
90.07-5 
90.07-6 


Dees 


25 pec. 
Free 


Free 


Free 


lee derper 
Free 


Free 


Free 


LES er ior 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Poa ees 
Free 


Free 


LOPD.C. 
Free 


Free 


LOND SC: 


Free 
Free 


ANOS ope 
Free 


Len scs 


General 


30 
15 
Aes) 


10 


LO 


20 


15 


1} 


15 
15 


p.c. 


pec. 


DsCe 


pC. 


peC. 


pec. 


DC. 


D.ce 


pec. 


Pec. 


pec. 


peC. 


DeGe 


PpeCe 


Dec: 


PpeCe 
Osc. 


pec. 


eee 


peCe 


Accessories, n.o.p., for still 


cameras or flash apparatus; 
parts thereof 
OF a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Ula ciass or kind 
not made in Canada 
Photo-electrical sound 
recorders 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Parts 
ACCeSSOrIeS, MNeO.Pey Lor 
motion picture cameras or 
photo-electrical sound 
recorders; parts thereof 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Combination camera—pro jectors 
and photo-electrical sound 
reproducers 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of -a..class ‘or ikind 
not made in Canada 
Parts 
Accessuries, n.O.pe, tor 
motion picture projectors; 
parts thereof 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Disa class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Microfilm readers 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Uf a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Parts 
Mnlarcers, n.0.p., reducers 
Ota class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Parts 
Farts Of still picture 
projectors 
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Recommended Item and Rates 
Ber. 


No, 


90.07-7 
90.07-8 


90.08-L 


90.08-2 
90.08-3 


90.08-4 
90.08-5 


90.08-6 


90. 08-7 
90.08-8 


90.08-9 


90.09-L 
90.09-2 
90.09-3 
90.09-1 


90.09-2 
90.09-3 


90.09-3 


Free 


Free 


Fi ean 


Free 
Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 


MPN, General 
a Deis Es Og oy oF 
Free LO pec. 
ae 2) Bet 
Free 15 D.C. 
Free a et 
LO ip.c.. 20 pec. 
Free LO TD. 
10. p.Cs 9350 poe. 
Free Ul Dei. 
Free COT Dec. 
TO (B.C. ZO"D.Cs 
Pree LEO ga eb els 
1O0>p.C. ZO DeCs 
Free 10. p.¢. 
Free Oeics 
207 Goce 20 Die. 
Free LO eG. 
Free 1O.p.c. 
Free LO" pet 


ACCESSOrics, sO. Dey Or sclle 
picture projectors, etc.; 
parts thereof 
Of a class or kind 

made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 

Processing or finishing equip- 
ment, n.O.p.; parts thereof 
Of a class or kind 

made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 

Slide viewers and parts 

Photographic spotlights; 
parts thereof 

Photographic and cinemato- 
graphic apparatus, n.0.p.; 
parts thereof 
Of a class or: Kind 

made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 

Thermometers, hygrometers, 
psychrometers, for 
processing (or finishing 
Of a, class: or Kind 

made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 

SehislLGMecers, .6uC., Lor 
processing or finishing, 
parts thereof 
Of a class or kind 

made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 

Klectrically-actuated goods 
of 90.23-1, 90.232, 90.25-1 
or 90.25-2 
Of a class or kind 

made in Canada 
Of a. class Or Kind 
not made in Canada 

Parts of goods in 90.23-1, 
90.23-2, 90.28-1 and 
90.28-2 
Of a class or kind 

made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
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Recommended Item and Rates 
M.F.N. 


No. 


90.09-4 
90.09-5 


90.10-1 


90.10-2 
90.13-1 


90.13=-2 


90.13-3 
90.13-4 


90.23-1 


90.23-2 


90.25-1 


90.25-2 


90.28-1 


90.28=-2 


90,29-1 


90.29—2 


Dele 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


LOSD.C.s 


Free 


LUO by spyers 


Free 
Free 


Free 


LO=D.Ce 


Free 


Or De Ge 


Free 


LOG D.C. 


Free 


LORD. Cs 


Free 


DBD e Ce 


Free 


10 


General 


pec. 


Wete 


pe Ce 


Dec. 


ec. 


peC.e 
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Recommended Item and Rates 
No. Bete M.F.N. General 


Tariff Item 46200-2 
Electronic flash apparatus designed to be hand held or mounted 
on hand cameras, including self-contained, battery operated 
power supplies for use therewith, and parts of the foregoing 


MF SNe eae LO peCe 


These goods would be classified under the following 
recommended items: 


Apparatus and parts 
Of a class or kind 


made in Canada 90.07-4 Free OD. Cs EOE oy 
Of a.class or kind 
not made in Canada 90.07-5 Free Free cNO PH oy fee 


Tariff Items 46205-1, 46210-1, 46215-1 and 46220-1 


46205-1 Cameras, n.o.p., of a class or kind made in Canada; 
complete parts thereof 


BoP, — 7sapece SMEFON. + 15 p.chemlend —130 pec. 


(M.F.N. rate reduced to 10 p.c., temporarily, from February 20, 1973 
to June 30, 1974) 


46210-1 Cameras, n.o.p., of a class or kind not made in Canada; 
complete parts thereof 


Bers i 6 PeCe M.F.N. ee 15 PpeC. Gen. cay 30 pec. 


(M.F.N. rate reduced to 10 p.c., temporarily, from February 20, 1973 
to June 30, 1974) 


46215-L Cameras and parts thereof for making negatives or 
positives three and one-quarter inches by four and 
one-quarter inches or larger, including carrying 
cases therefor 


B.P. — Free M.F.N. — Free Gen. - 10 p.c. 
46220-1 Cinematograph and motion picture cameras and camera 

blimps for use by professional motion picture 

producers having studios in Canada equipped for 


motion picture production; parts of the foregoing 


Bot. — free” MF JN.—ree.. Gen. =—91.5 psc. 
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Recommended Item and Rates 


No, Dery MiP SN. General 


These goods would be classified under the following 


recommended items: 


Spools, reels, or other 
supports for film (parts) 


Of plastic 39.07-6 Free Free LS p.e, 
Of base metal XV-L Free Free apace. 
Non-electric motors 
(as camera parts) 84.08-1 Free Free AH an eh. 
Klectric motor drives, and 
parts §5.01-3 Free Free iy eee 
Switches, plugs, etc. 
(as parts) 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 85.19-1 125 psc, 925 pect 25 pec. 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 85.19-2 Free Free LOM ac 
Lenses and optical elements, 
unmounted 90.01-l1 Free Free PAD V OF co: 
Lenses and optical elements, 
mounted 
Of a’ class or kind 
made in Canada 90.,02-1 Free LUO epee Poy eerie 
Of avelass orgkind 
not made in Canada 90.02-2 Free Free Ose 
Still picture cameras 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 9050] — i Pes eck LO. Cs 652.6% 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 90.0/=2 (Free Free De abaiCe 
Still picture camera parts 90.07-3 Free Free POT DeC. 
Flash apparatus (as parts) 
and parts thereof 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 90.07-4 Free LO D.C. pel eee. 
Of a. class or kind 
not made in Canada 90.07-5 Free Free LUSp. cs 
Carrying cases (tariff item 
46215-1): imported with 
cameras 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 90.07-7 Free LOSD6O.” Ge2U.D.c, 
Of a class, or kind 
not made in Canada 90.07-8 Free Free LOLs Gs 
Not imported with cameras H2302-16 Loeepect 'e0np-c. | 40 Dec. 


Motion picture cameras 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Motion picture camera parts 
Camera blimps (tariff item 
46220-1), and parts 
Ofea class “or ‘kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Rangefinders, not 
electrically actuated (as 
parts), and parts 
Exposure meters, not 
electrically actuated 
(as parts), and parts 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a) .class*or kind 
not made in Canada 
Rangefinders and exposure 
mevers, electrically 
actuated 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Parts of goods in 90.28-1 
and 90,.28-2 
Or-a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 


Tariff Item 46225-1 


Ie 


Recommend Item and Rates 
General 


No. 


90.08-2 
90.08-3 


90.08-4 


90. 08-5 


90.14-1 


90.25-L 


90.25-2 


90.28-1 


90.28-2 


90.29-1 


90.29=2 


Bers 


5 pee. 


Free 
Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Mori. 


MOTD 


Free 
Free 


LOIp SC. 


Free 


Free 


Grace 


Free 


NO Dees 


Free 


LO ec. 


Free 


oy) 


1) 
A) 


20 


LO 


LO 


20 


10 


20 


LO 


20 


LG 


peCe 


Des 


Des 


peCe 


Dec. 


Dee 


Lenses, shutters, and parts thereof, for use in the manufacture 


of cameras 


BP. — Free 


We ORIN 


—- Free 


Gen ai 30 sp Vc. 


These goods would be classified under the following 


recommended items: 


Unmounted lenses 90.01 ee ree Pree ED Des 
Mounted lenses; parts thereof 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 90.02-1 Free LOUD e Ce tue corpse. 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 90.02-2 Free Free ee Oe 
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Recommended Item and Rates 


No, Bat Mela Ns General 
Shutters and parts, still 
cameras 90.07-3 Free Free DOBDSC. 
Shutters and parts, motion 
picture cameras 90.08-3 Free Free DO eDeCe 


Tariff Item 46230-1 
Parts, unfinished, for use in the manufacture of cameras 


BP. - Free M.F.N. - Free Gen. -— 7% p.c. 


Unfinished camera parts, manufactured to the point where 
they are recognizable as camera parts and committed to that use, would 
be classified under the following recommended items: 


Non-electric motors 84.08-L Free Free ey ac. 
Electric motors 
Of sa “class “on kind 


made in Canada soy ON tee ra Loam spas U5) pseauy B7s pec. 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 85.01-2 Free Free 224 p.c. 


Switches, etc. 
Of a class or kind 


made in Canada $5.19-1, 12% pc. jedi! pacaumieo epee. 

Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 85.19-2 Free Bree MO gp ee 
Still picture camera parts 90507-3  Free Free TEs) Jere 
Motion picture camera parts 90.08-3 Free Free Loy Die 


Tariff Item 46235-1 
Accessories for cameras, namely: 


Backgrounds}; 
Colour filters and holders; 
Diffusion discs and holders; 
Exposure meters; 
Flash guns; 
Flash tubes for high-speed flash apparatus; 
Lantern slide attachments; 
Lens hoods; 
Polarizing screens and holders; 
Range finders; 
Stands; 
Tripods and tripod tops; 
Vignetters; 

Parts of all the foregoing 


B.P, - Free M.F.N. - Free Gen. - 10 p.c. 
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Recommended Item and Rates 
No. Bers M.F.N. General 


These goods would be classified under the following 


recommended items: 


Backgrounds 
Colour filters and holders, 
Diffusion discs and holders, 


Polarizing screens and holders, 


Parts of the foregoing 
Unmounted optical elements 
Mounted, of a class or kind 

made in Canada 
Mounted, of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 

Exposure meters, not 
electrically actuated, and 
parts 
Of a class or kind 

made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 

Exposure meters, electrically 
actuated 
Of a class or kind 

made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Parts of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Parts of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 

Flash guns; parts thereof 

Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 

Flash tubes for high-speed 
flash apparatus, and parts 

Lantern slide attachments, 

Lens hoods, 

Stands, 

Tripods and tripod tops, 

Parts of the foregoing 
Of a class or kind made in 


Canada, for use with still 


picture cameras 

Of a class or kind not made 
in Canada, for use with 
still picture cameras 

Of a class or kind made in 
Canada, for use with 
motion picture cameras 

Of a class or kind not 
made in Canada, for use 
with motion picture 
cameras 


5912-1 


90.01—L 
90.02-1 


90.02-2 


90.25-L 


90.25-2 


90.28-L 
90.28-2 
90.29-1 


90.29=-2 


90.07-4 
90.07-5 
85.20-1 


90.07-7 


90.07-8 


90.08-4. 


90. 08-5 


Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 
1) De. 


Free 


LO Dis.C « 


Free 


LO Dats 
Free 
LO ose. 


Free 


LOL D.C 
Free 


Free 


10 p./C. 


Free 


TROP Pye 


Free 


LO 


20 
2D 


15 


20 


10 


20 
LO 
20 


10 


20 
LO 


LO 


20 


10 


20 


10 


PpeCe 


pecs 


pe Ce 


pe Ce 


ITI-LO 


Recommended Item and Rates 
No. Ber. MoENS General 


Rangefinders, not electrically 


actuated, and parts 90.14-1 Free Free ANS) heres 
Rangefinders, electrically 

actuated 
Of a class or kind 

‘made in Canada 90.28-1 Free DOR De Cane Mer nec. 
Of a class or kind 

not made in Canada 90.28-2 Free Free LOM p's 
Parts of a class or kind 

made in Canada 90.29-1 Free LOOMS Ce ema es Ce 
Parts of a’ class or kind 

not made in Canada 90.29-2 Free Free POM isc. 


Vignetters are apparently used in processing; as such they 
would fall in the recommended items which follow: 


Vignetters and parts 
Of a class or kind 


made in Canada 90.10-1 Free LOB DTC. 20 D.C. 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 90.10-2 Free Free psc. 


Tariff Item 46240-1 
Photographic equipment, namely: 


Densitometers; 
Ferro-type plates; 
Film or paper processors for photo-finishing; 
film or pring arierss 
Mounting presses; 
Negative or sheet-film hangers; 
Print straighteners; 
Print washers; 
Printers, contact; 
Printers, projection, commonly known as enlargers, for 
negatives or positives four inches by five inches and larger; 
Printers, power driven, for photo-finishing; 
Tanks or trays for negative and positive processing; 
Temperature controls or heaters for photographic solution; 
Timing devices; 
Parts of all the foregoing 


ieee bod Free MF SN. Lad Free Gen. ss LO peC.e 
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Recommended Item and Rates 


M.F.N. General 


NOs meek Bp Peo toe 


Except as noted below, these goods, and their parts, would 


be classified under the following recommended items: 


Processing equipment and 
parts 
Of a class or kind 


made in Canada 90.10-1 Free LCR D.C: Ze De Ore 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 90.10-2 Free Free LOD. Ce 
Exceptions 
Densitometers, not electri- 
cally actuated, and parts 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 90.25-1 Free LU. Ce “2 Delt. 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 90.25-2 Free Free LO p.c. 
Densitometers, electrically 
actuated 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 90.28-1 Free LOCp. eG. ~ Ser pre. 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 90.28-2 Free Free LOS pyc. 
Parts of a class or kind 
made in Canada 90.29-1 Free LO pels. 9 201 les 
Parts of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 90.29-2 Free Free LO Dac: 
Electric heaters and parts 85.12-1 Free Free LO pc 
Inlargers 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 90.09-1 Free LO, pee. PecOspec 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 90.09-2 Free Free Opec. 
Parts 90.09-3 Free Free LO ats 
Photocopiers, thermal 
copiers, and parts 90.10-3 Free Free LOp.C. 
Temperature controls, 
Not electrically actuated 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 90.24-1 Free TO psc. “2 nee. 
Of a class. or kind 
not made in Canada 90.24-2 Free Free Os 
Electrically actuated 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 90.28-l Free Oss cs PULDeGe 
Of a class or kind 
- not made in Canada 90.28-2 Free Free UOupsce 
Parts 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 90.29-1 Free LOen scr BeCapse. 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 90.2<9-2 Free Free OE aks 
Timing devices and parts 91.00-1 Free Free LOA Dar 
Parts of all goods 
Switches, plugs, etc. 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada S5.19-. “12s pec. 15 pce 25 p.c- 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 85.19-2 Free Free LO p.c. 
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Recommended Item and Rates 


No. Baling MF.N, General 
Cords, s€tc. 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 65.23-15 12a pices nice neo pee. 
Ofia class. or kind 
not made in Canada 85.23-2 Free Free LO Usce 


Tariff Item 46241-1 
Microfilm reader-printers and parts thereof 
Bobs. — Frees hi, Free. Gen, = 10 pic. 


These goods would be classified under the following 
recommended items: 


Microfilm reader-printers 
Of achass or kind 


made in Canada 90.09-1 Free LOD. Ge 20 pre. 
Of a class or kind 

not made in Canada 90.09-2 Free Free LOSweC. 
Parts 90.09-3 Free Pree VO ss Cs 


Tariff Item 46245-1 


Optical and magnetic sound equipment; 

Dollies, or other mobile mounting units for motion picture 
cameras; 

Booms, without wiring, for use with microphones; 


Motion picture editing equipment, namely: film editing machines, 


film splicers, film synchronizers, film viewers, rewinds; 
Parts of the foregoing: 


All the foregoing when for use in the production of motion 
pictures by professional producers having studios in Canada 
equipped for motion picture production 


B.P. — Free M.F.N. - Free Gen. - 15 p.c. 


These goods would be classified under the following 
recommended items: 


Optical and magnetic sound 
equipment and parts: 
Monophonic headphones and 


parts 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada $5.13-1. 124 p.c., Usp. crm -25eprc, 


Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 85.13-2 Free Free Jie ho Peers 


Microphones, stands and booms 


Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Parts 
Loudspeakers, amplifiers; 
parts thereof 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Switches, plugs, etc. 
Of a-class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Sound mixing units, not 
specialized for 
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Recommended Item and Rates 


No. 


85.14-1 


85.14-2 
8514-3 


85.14-4 


85.14-5 


85.19-1 


8519-2 


cinematography; parts thereof 


Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 

Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 


Stereophonic headphones and 


parts 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
GOmis, UC. 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Optical sound recorders, 


magnetic sound recorders 


combined with cameras 
Of a class or’ kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Parts 
Photo-electrical sound 
reproducers 
Of "a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Parts 
Motion picture sound 


processing and finishing 


equipment, n.o.p., and 
parts thereof 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 


85.22-1 


85.22=2 


85.22-h 


85.22-5 


85.23-1 


85.23-2 


90.08-1 


90.08-2 
90.08-3 


90.08-6 


90.08-7 
90.08-8 


90.10-2 


Byes M.F.N. 
75 pec. Tz pec. 
Free Free 
Free Free 
Free LD wesc. 
Free Free 
125i pec. Li5apec. 
Free Free 
124 p.c. 15 p.c. 
Free Free 
123 pc. "25° prc. 
Free Free 
1A pce 15 pet. 
Free Free 
Secs 1D Wie. 
Free Free 
Free Free 
Free 10 pc. 
Free Free 
Free Free 
Free 10; PsGs 
Free Free 


General 


2D Date 


151s Ges 
15 pic. 


LOUD es 


20° psc. 
POD. C. 


10 psc. 
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Recommended Item and Rates 
No. Bate M.F.N. General 


Magnetic sound recording and 
reproducing equipment 
Of a class or kind 


made in Canada Geel LO Bsc, LO Dc. re feo. 

Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 92.l1-2 Free Free Wins Rhea 
Videotape recorders Jes) Pree cee tes 


Parts of magnetic sound 
recording and reproducing 
equipment and videotape 


recorders 
Of a class or kind 

made in Canada 92.013-PedlO pics, Bolen. Cag ie2o “osc. 
Of’ a) Class -or*kind 

not made in Canada 92.13-2 Free Free te pes 


Dollies or other mobile 
mounting units for motion 
picturevcameras .n.0. ps, 


and parts Bh.e2-1 “Free Pree 1D DiC « 
Not mechanically propelled, 
and parts Sietial Bree iimes fig rapt en 
Microphone boom arms -- see 


items for microphones, above 
Editing equipment, and parts 
Of a,chass or kind 


made in Canada 90.10-L Free AWS iis ee HAG wb oR oe 
Of a class or kind 
‘not made in Canada 9010-2. hFree Bree LOS ec. 


Tariff Item 46255-1 


Rangefinders, flash apparatus, exposure meters, and parts 
thereof for use in the manufacture of cameras 


B.P. ~ Free M.F.N. - Free Gen. - 10 p.c. 
- (Expires October 31, 1975) - 


These goods would be classified under the following 
recommended items: 


Lenses (as parts) 
Unmounted 90,01-1 Free Pree 20 Dee 
Mounted and parts thereof 
Of a class or kind 


made in Canada 90.02-1 Free BED eR oper) Uy Bebe ta rey 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 90.02-2 Free Free iS sera 


Rangefinders not electrically 
actuated, and parts 90.14-1 Free Free Be De fs 


IT-15 


Recommended Item and Rates: 


No. Dele MoE NS General 
Rangefinders (Conttd) 
Klectrically actuated 
Oiea class or kind 
made in Canada 90.28-1 Free LOSpscet 4 <Onp.c; 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 90.28-2 Free Free LEO Re Riee 
Parts of a class or kind 
made in Canada 90.29-1 Free LO ps Creer OL pec, 
Parts of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 90.29-2 Free Free OES Cs 
Flash apparatus and parts 
thereof 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 90.07-4 Free TOV De Core ec p.Ce 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 90.07-5 Free Free ING og evar: 
Exposure meters 
Not electrically actuated, 
and parts 
Of a ‘class or kind 
made in Canada 90.25-1 Free TOT De Cs 20° D.Cs 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 90.25-2 Free Free LO” psy 
Electrically actuated 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 90.28-1 Free ERO) GOwte) Zo DrGis 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 90.28-2 Free Free LOM na. 
Parts of a class or kind 
made in Canada 90.29-1 Free ON Die C. 20D. ee 
Parts of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 90.29-2 Free Free POS pace 


Tariff Items 46300-1 and 46310-1 


46300-1 Still picture projectors, and slides and film strips 
DHereLOLr, 1. Osl. 


Bapee— Free. Mok .N.— 15 0.6. Gen. “— 25° peo. 


(M.F.N. rate reduced to 10 p.c., temporarily, from February 20, 1973 
to June 30, 1974) 


46310-1L Still picture projectors combined with sound equipment 
BREW MT Gk COMAMIF INGUEMISe.c. (Cenc. 00. p.c- 


(M.F.N. rate reduced to 10 p.c., temporarily, from February 20, 1973 
to June 30, 1974) 


T1-16 


Recommended Item and Rates 
No. Bale M,F.N. General 


These goods would be classified under the following 
recommended items: 


Slides, filmstrips and 

microtiins:, 1.0.p. 37.05—1 Free 1 8h. Chiao og Dc. 
Still projectors, with or 

without sound 

Of a class or kind 


made in Canada 90.09-L Free LOT. C. ae cOepse, 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 90.09-2 Free Free LOB eer 


It is understood that tariff item 46300-1 has been applied 
to microfilm readers or viewers, which would be under the same items 
as projectors, and to slide viewers, which would fall under recom- 
mended item 90.13-1, at rates of: B.P. - Free, M.F.N. — Free, 
General - 10 p.c. 


Tariff Item 46305-1 


Motion picture projectors, arc lamps for motion picture work, 
motion picture or theatrical spot lights, light effect 
machines, portable motion picture projectors with or without 
sound equipment; electric rectifiers or generators designed 
for use with motion picture projectors; parts of all the 
foregoing, not including electric light bulbs, tubes, or 
exciter Lamps 


Ber. — Freet® MIPIN.te 1) pc. Gen. - 35 p.c. 
(M.F.N. rate reduced to 10 p.c., temporarily, from February 20, 1973 
to June 30, 1974) 


These goods would be classified under the following 
recommended items: 


Light effect machines; parts 


thereof 
Of a class or kind 

made in Canada 63,.0/-L Pree LO DaCea COND. Cs 
Of a class or kind 

not made in Canada 83.07-2 Free Free LO pees 


Rectifiers and generators; 
parts thereof 
Orvar class orvkind 


made in Canada 85.01-4 Free Lopes Dor Decs 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 85.01-5 Free Free 2O0Sp. Cs 


Loudspeakers (parts); 
parts thereof 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 85.14-4 Free oP Det se coal ec. 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 85.14-5 Free Free LO with. Se 
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Recommended Item and Rates 


No. Des M.F.N, General 
Switches, plugs, etc. (parts) 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 85.19-l 124 p.c. 15 p.c. 25 pec. 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 85.19-2 Free Free LOep acy 
Arc lamps 85.20-1 Free Free PO Woecy 
Cords, etc. (parts) 
WL a class or Kind 
made in Canada Sone3o1 dese pC ops Chm eben. Cs 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 85.23-2 Free Free ROs D.C. 
Lenses and optical elements, 
unmounted (parts) 90.01-1 Free Free 2073. Ge 
Lenses and optical elements, 
mounted; parts thereof 
Of a class.or kind 
made in Canada 90.02-1 Free LOC sCal aecoube Cs 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 90.02-2 Free Free Loney 
Projectors, with or without 
sound 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 90.08-6 Free LOsDet.) "SO, D.C. 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 90.08-7 Free Free 20 pst. 
Parts 90.08-8 Free Free Comes 
Spotlights, and parts 90.13-2 Free Free WO ey si 


Tariff Item 46315-l 


Motion and still picture screens 
Bye. — Freer MF .Neo= LO pic. Gen. -— 35 p.c. 


These goods would be classified under the following 
recommended items: 


Projection screens 
Of a class or kind 


~ made in Canada 90.10-4 Free LORD eC.tee Dep. c. 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 90.10-5 Free Free CoaDe Cs 


Tariff Item 46320-1 


Lenses, shutters, and parts thereof, for use in the manufacture 
of still and motion picture projectors 


B.P. —- Free M.F.N. -— LO p.c. Getle u—- o Dec. 
GATT - 73 pec. 
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Recommended Item and Rates 


No. 


Dees 


MF ON, 


General 


These goods would be classified under the following 


recommended items: 


Lenses, unmounted 
Lenses, mounted; parts thereof 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Shutters and parts 
Motion picture projectors 
Still picture projectors 


Tariff Item 46325-1 


90.01-1 


90.02-1 
90.02=-2 


90.08-8 
90.09-3 


Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 


LORD ees 
Free 


Free 
Free 


RUL pecs 


aD pecs 
boebeC. 


ZUBD SC. 
LO Dats 


Parts, not including electric motors, light bulbs, tubes, or 
exciter lamps, for use in the manufacture of still and motion 


picture projectors, with or without sound equipment 


B.P. — Free 


M.F.N. <= 74 pec. 


~ (Expires February 28, 1975) - 


(M.F.N. rate reduced to Free, May 8, 1973) 


Gen. -— 30 pec. 


These goods would be classified under the following 


recommended items: 


Lpment 
Spools, reels or other Supports 
Tor fam 
Of plastic 
Of base metal 
Loudspeakers; parts thereof 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Switches, plugs, etc. (parts) 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Cords, etc. (parts) 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not mace in Canada 
Optical elements, except lenses 
Unmounted 
Mounted and parts thereof 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 


39.07-6 
XV-L 

85.1A-4 
85 o1A-5 


Boel 
So eLJ—2 


85.23-1 
8523-2 


90.01-1 


Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 


123 p.c. 


Free 


124 p.c. 
Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 


oye aem 


Free 


La Dace 


Free 


Late. 
Free 


Free 


EROS Ga ot 


Free 


NG, 
ty 


D.C. 
pec. 


Cue Ge 


LOD pec. 


Vie ty eEe 


LOT Oe. 


oa. 
LOSS. 


Ok yaaa 


Dates 


Loe Dees 
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Recommended Item and Rates 


No. BP M.F.N. General 

Motion picture projector 
parts | 90.08-8 Free Free 20 D.C. 
Still picture projector parts 90.09-3 Free Free Grace 


Tariff Item 46330-1 


Electric motors for use in the manufacture of still and motion 
picture projectors with or without sound equipment 


BP. -15 p.c. M.F.N. -15 p.c. Gen. - 374 p.c. 
- (Expires February 28, 1975) - 


These goods would be classified under the following 
recommended items: 


Electric motors 
Of a class or kind 


made in Canada Ga Olel ot ucc. we sl oigieCle Ua Ore. 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 85.01-2 Free Free 225° D.C. 


PART 2 — Tariff Items Not Specifically Referred to the Board 


This part of this appendix gives some explanation of the 
effects of the Boardts recommendations on tariff items not specifi- 
cally referred to the Board. The present wording and rates of these 
items would not be changed, but the Board recommends the withdrawal 
of certain goods from the coverage of a number of such tariff items. 
These goods would be classified in the appropriate recommended items 
and, in some cases, rate changes are recommended. Both the existing 
and the recommended rates are shown. 


The coverage of some tariff items other than those specifi- 
cally listed below is also affected by the Board*s recommendations. 
Some indication of the goods involved in such tariff items is given 
in Appendix I; the tariff items concerned are principally the 
existing basket items providing for unspecified manufactures of 
various materials such as metals, wood or textiles. As the Board has 
not been able to identify all the products or tariff items involved, 
no listing is given. The Board's recommendations, however, will have 
the effect of classifying such goods under the recommended items 
covering related products. 
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Recommended Item and Rates 
No. Bere M,F.N, General 


Tariff Items 40121-1, 40122-1 and 40123-1 
Wire of all metals or alloys thereof, n.o.p.: 
40121-1 Single, not coated or covered 


Bar. kay Ts peC. M.F.N. a 124 Gen. = PAS) p.cC. 


40122-1 Single, coated or covered 


Bers Veo. C. MomeN. =PlLo ube C. GON. c= hot Pete 


40123-1 Twisted, braided, bunched or otherwise conjoined, 
whether or not reinforced with steel, coated or 
covered or not, including cable, rope and strand 


Bip — 128 piel MEFING=1 74". 6.. © Gen loo tore. 


Most wire and cable for use in the manufacture or repair of 
photographic equipment would meet the description of tariff item 
40123-1. For wire and cable for use as parts of or directly with 
photographic, or cinematographic equipment of all kinds, with photo- 
graphic or cinematographic lighting equipment or with apparatus used 
for sound for cinematography, television or cablevision, the Board 
has recommended that it be dutiable as follows: 


When of a class or kind 


made in Canada Boe et oe Deity ot DC ea 
When of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 85.23-2 Free Free Ost aGe 


Tariff Item 42700-L 


Machines, n.o.p., and accessories, attachments, control equip- 
ment and tools for use therewith; parts of the foregoing 


HoPigs 2enpeee 9 Met eNei mil Saco) Gena e 50 D.C 


Except that in the case of the importation into Canada of any 
goods enumerated in this item, the Governor in Council on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
may, whenever he considers that it is in the public interest 
and that the goods are not available from production in Canada, 
remit the duty specified in this item applicable to the goods, 
and subsections 17(2), (3), (4), (5) and (8) of the Financial 
Administration Act apply in the case of a remission granted 
under this provision. 


Among the goods understood to have been classified under 
this item, which would be affected by the Board's recommendations, 
are the following: 


Filtering equipment and parts 
Mechanically-propelled 
dollies and parts 
Certain processing or 
finishing equipment 
and parts 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Photocopier accessories 


Tariff Item 1O-1 
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Recommended Item and Rates 


No. 


90.10-1 


90.10-2 
90.10-3 


eee 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 
Free 


MEN, 


Free 


Free 


LOS eC 6 


Free 
Free 


General 


LORDRC. 


AO Poe 


Zor DTCs 


OE aC. 
SOS epee 


Cars, trailers including house trailers and mobile homes, 
n.O.p., wheelbarrows, trucks, road or railway scrapers and 


hand carts 


Bere “FLU, DeGe 


M.F.N. - 174 p.c. 


The following goods would be affected: 


Camera dollies, n.o.p. 
Camera dollies, not 
mechanically propelled 


Tariff Item 44516-1 


84..22-1 


87 elA-1 


Free 


Free 


Gen. — 30 p.c. 


Free 


Free 


Hlectric motors, and complete parts thereof, n.o.p. 


Ber, LI 5 peCe 


Electric motors for cameras or projectors, and parts thereof, 


would be classified as follows: 


Motors and parts, n.0.p.; 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Parts 
Switches, plugs, etc. 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Wire, cables, etc. 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 


MEVEN = 15 pads 


85.01-1 


85.01-2 


8519-1 


85.19-2 


85.23-1 


85.23-2 


Lo Dec. 


Free 
12% p.c. 
Free 


123 p.c. 


Free 


15406. 


eee Ce 


Gen. - 372 DeCs 


ED eee 


Free 


Albee oP 


Free 


Age aoe 


Free 


Sie PARA 


225 p.c. 
oa pete 
LOspaCe 


eons 


LOapeCe 
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Recommended Item and Rates 
No. Bee. M.F.N. General 


Tariff Item 24-1 


Electric apparatus and complete parts thereof, n.o.p. 


Bee ro ee Moles — 17% pec. General - 30 p.c. 
The following goods would be affected by the Boardts 
recommendations when used in photography or cinematography or for 


cinematographic, television or cablevision sound: 


Monophonic headphones and 
parts 
Or a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Switches, plugs, lighting 
control panels and 
switchboards; parts thereof 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Sound mixing units, not 
specialized for cine- 
matography; parts thereof 
Of a class..or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Stereophonic headphones 
and parts 
Of a class or Kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Cables, "wire, eLc.:, 
(as parts) 
Of ‘a class. or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 
Sound mixing units specialized 
for cinematography; parts 
thereof 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 


Tariff Item 6—1 


85.13-L 


8513-2 


85.19-1 


85.19-2 


85.22-1 


85.22-2 


85 e 22-4 


85.22-5 


85.23-2 


90.10—1 


12% p.c. 


Free 


125 p.c. 


Free 


123 p.c. 


Free 


124 p.c. 


Free 


12% p.c. 


Free 


Free 


Free 


they erase 


Free 


Lan. ee 


Free 


Paps 


Free 


EDRs Ce 


Free 


Le aes 


Free 


LO Decs 


Free 


2 
10 


oy) 


10 


22 


LO 


ao 


10 


25 
10 


20 


LO 


DeC. 


Dee 


peCe 


pC. 


pre. 


D.C. 


Dace 


peCe 


D.C. 


pC. 


Daa. 


peC.e 


Record changers; turntables; tone arms; pick-up cartridges; 
phonograph needles; microphones, including microphone stands 


BeP; — 7a¥pic. 


MOFaN: = 72 Doe 


Gen. — 25 pc. 
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Recommended Item and Rates 
No. Bee. M.F,N. General 


Microphones and stands, for use in the recording of 
cinematographic sound, would be in the following recommended items: 


When of a class or kind 


made in Canada Shslieli7s pec. 7S 0p. ce Cope. 
When of a class or kind 

not made in Canada 85.14-2 Free Free 15g) er er 
Tariff Item —] 


Parts and materials for use in the manufacture or repair of the 
goods enumerated in tariff item 44536-1 


B.P. — Free M.F.N. - Free Gen. — 25 p.c. 


Parts of the microphones and stands of recommended items 
85.14-1 and 85.14-2 would be in the following recommended items: 


Parts, generally 85.14-3 Free Free ie psc. 
ewitches, plugs, etc. 
Ofva class or kind 


made in Canada B5s19=1 12s pees 15 p.c.. 425 Bec. 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 85.19-2 Free Pree 1G" p..e 


Pleclricicords, etc. 
Or’a class or kind 


made in Canada S5a23-1 Pics sce poche! 25 we. c. 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 85.23-2 Free Free OE hac 2 


taruil lvem 8-1 


Recorders, reproducers and dictation recording and transcribing 
equipment using magnetizable tape as a recording medium; 
DarvselLiercor, nso. p. 


BP. — 1Oce Mee Neer. Gen. — <d pec. 


The following goods would be affected by the Board's 
recommendations: 


Magnetic sound recorders and 
reproducers for cinemato- 
graphic, television or 
cablevision sound: 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada Cee pec. PLO pec. Zo DsCe 
Of a, class or kind 
not made in Canada 92.l1l-2 Free Free LD psc. 
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Recommended Item and Rates 


NO. Dees M,F.N. 


Videotape recorders for tele- 

vision, or cablevision or 

for motion picture ; 

production O2eli-3. Free Free 
Parts of all the foregoing: 

Of a class or kind 


made in Canada modelo aelOL Cy Wie LU BOs Cs 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 92.13-2 Free Free 


Tariff Item O-1L 


Loudspeakers; audio-frequency electric amplifiers; 
parts thereof, n.0O.p. 


General 


Loe pas 


oD eGs 


IbSk ye Wea 


B.P. - Free M.F.N. -— 15 p.c. Gen. -— 25 p.c. 


These goods when used for cinematographic sound, television 


or cablevision, would be in the following recommended items: 


Loudspeakers, amplifiers, 


parts 
When of a class or kind 

made in Canada 85.14-4 Free Ds Ge 
When of a class or kind 

not made in Canada 85.14-5 Free Free 


Sound mixing units, con- 
sisting essentially of 
audio-frequency amplifiers 
Not specialized for 

cinematography, parts 
theréol, nad. 
OF ‘gutiase.on kind 


made in Canada Soeel les pace oer rc. 
Of..a class or kind 
not made in Canada 85.22-2 Free Free 


Specialized for cinematography, 
parts thereof 
Of a class or kind 


made in Canada 90.10-1 Free LO aiecs 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 90.10-2 Free Free 


Attention is drawn to the classification of switches, plugs, 


PD. Cs 


LOS Dale 


oo ele 


LO" De Cs 


ZBOEDaces 


Oe Deke 


etc., in recommended item 85.19-1 or 85.19-2, and cords, etc., in 


recommended item 85.23-1 or 85.23-2. 
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Recommended Item and Rates 
No. Boks M.F.N. General 


Group X -— Cotton, Flax, Hemp, Jute and Other Fibres, and Silk, Wool, 
and Manufactures Thereof 


At the present time, wrist or neck straps, for use with 
photographic or cinematographic equipment, made of textile fabrics, 
are dutiable under the appropriate tariff item of Group LO, dependent 
upon the composition of the fabric. Under the Board's recommendations 
they would be in recommended item 62.05-2, at rates of: B.P. -— 20 p.c., 
M.F.N. - 225 p.c., General - 35 p.c. 


Tariff Item 61300-1 


Manufactures of leather, including manufactures of rawhide, 
NeOoP. 


BoP. = 15 pic. WMeRGNe 2 7depscee Gene — 35) pec% 


Leather wrist or neck straps suitable for use solely or 
principally with cameras or camera accessories would be in the 
recommended item 42.05-l1, at rates of: BD. Pin 1 pecy, MF NGG 
17s p.c., Gen. — 35 p.c. 


Tariff Item 62300-1 


Musical instrument cases and fancy cases or boxes of all 
kinds, portfolios and fancy writing desks, satchels, 
reticules, card cases, "purses, pee uae acs fly books; 
parts of the foregoing 


BoP. = 124 p.c. MIF.NG 120 %pie? Gens — 40-p.c. 


Carrying cases and containers for photographic equipment of 
all kinds would be dutiable under the same Headings as the equipment 
for which they are designed, if imported therewith. The following 
recommended items are relevant: 


Bees Mats General 
42,02-1 When imported separately .... 125 p.c. 20 pec. 40 p.c. 


When imported with product: 
90.02-1 Class or kind made in 
Canada, tor lensesas.vie. VEres LOGpsc. eo ep.ce 
90.02-2 Class or kind not made in 
Ganada, for™lenses.....s. free Rees Lope. 


90.07-7 


90.07-8 


90.08-4 


90.08-5 


90.08-9 


90.08-10 


90.09-4 


90.09-5 


90.10—4 


90.10-5 


90. 1A-1 


90.25-L 


90.25-2 


90.29-L 


90.29=2 


92.13-1 


TI-26 


Class or kind made in Canada, 
for still cameras, flash 
apparatus or accessories .. 

Class or kind not made in 
Canada, for still cameras, 
flash apparatus or 
ACCESSOLLES! [, cisleis'eielw ole lcielaie 

Class or kind made in Canada, 
for motion picture cameras 
BAC CSCSsOl Sal aeraele aed as 

Class or kind not made in 
Canada, for motion picture 
cameras or accessories ... 


Class or kind made in Canada, 
for motion picture pro- 
JECtLOrs OY accessories ... 

Class or kind not made in 
Canada, for motion picture 
projectors or accessories 


Class or kind made in Canada, 
for suit projectors cor 
ACCCSSOM) Cau «sis sa lpicieieracaye 

Class or kind not made in 
Canada, for still pro- 
JeCLOlS Ol aOC6SSor esr... 


Class or kind made in Canada, 
for screens 

Class or kind not made in 
Canada, for Screens .ceec. 


For rangefinders of this 
item @eeeeoeeoea oe eoeoeee7eeee oe @ @ 


Class or kind made in Canada, 
for exposure meters of 
90.25-1 and 90.25-2 .creee 

Class or kind not made in 
Canada, for exposure meters 
Of JO. 25—lvand JUrz Ie 6 ee 


Class or kind made in Canada, 
for goods of 90.28-1 and 
Ye Oma vise oi tielols cies lett 

Class or kind not made in 
Canada, for goods of 
O0e2S-1L anda, 26-20 is \c.anve 

Class or kind made in Canada, 
for goods of. 92, 11—)" 

O Salm muOlewy aetioiels clea rele ¢ 


Bers MF ,N, 
Free LOED. Cs 
Free Free 
Free LOspsC. 
Free Free 
Free LONpoc. 
Free Free 
Free LOA. Cs 
Free Free 
Free LOS Cs 
Free Free 
Free Free 
Free 10 DeC. 
Free Free 
Free EOE Goyaseys 
Free Free 


LO Dee. 


LO p.c. 


General 


AULD sce 


LO Deis 


48) (ory sy 


LO es 


ener er 


LO pC. 


PS a 


HOT ec’. 


35 PeCe 


AST OPT Ee: 


LUG eC. 


2ueD aC. 


LO Dec. 


8) em e 


LOLDsGe 


AA Ee 
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Bete M.F.N. General 
92.13-2 Class or kind not made in 
Canada, for goods of 
Se el ES yd al bea 
92.11-3 Free Free dey eis 5 


Tariti Item QO7-1 


Articles of materials of the kinds described in headings 
93901 to 93906 inclusive, n.o.p. 


BePie-loe pce ea RNs le pee. Gene) 30 pecs 


The following goods would be affected by the Board's 
recommendations: 


Recommended Item and Rates 
No, Bees M.F.N. General 


Plastic wrist or neck straps 
for use with photographic 
or cinematographic 
equipment B9.07-6 15-pece 172 pec. 30 pc, 
Lens covers 
Of a class or kind 
made in Canada 90,.02-1 Free INS) oye eres) eer 
Of a class or kind 
not made in Canada 90,02-2 Free Pree 1D pel. 


al : oe 


ee ‘ie x 
a te *<, 
rma 


APPENDIX III 
ANNEXE III 


STATISTICS 
STATISTIQUE 


=—= 


Pore ts Tae 


Table 


Tableau 


te 


10 


abi 


IlI=1 


STATISTICS 
STATISTIQUE 


Imports: Cameras, still picture, 1964-1972 
Importations: Appareils de prise de vues fixes, 


1964-1972 


Imports: Cameras, motion picture, 1964-1972 
Importations: Appareils de prise de vues animées, 


1964-1972 


Imports: Parts of cameras, except lenses, 1964-1972 
Importations: Piéces d'appareils de prise de vues 
sauf les lentilles, 1964-1972 


Imports: Camera accessories n.e.s., 1964-1972 
Importations: Accessoires d'appareils de prise de 
vues, 1964-1972 


Imports: Projectors, overhead t y LIYTL-1972 
Importations: Projecteurs (Retro), 1971-1972 


Imports: Projectors, still picture (except micro- 
film projectors, 1964-1972 

Importations: Appareils de projection fixe, (sauf 
les appareils de projection de microfilm, 1964-1972 


Imports: Projectors, motion picture, 1964-1972 
Importations: Cinématographes, 1964-1972 


Imports: Projection apparatus and parts n.e.s. 
1964-1972 

Importations: Appareils de projection et piéces 
neGdeae, 1964-1972 


Imports: Photoflash lamps, (bulbs), 1964-1972 
Importations: Lampes éclairs, (ampoules), 
1964-1972 


Imports: Photographic lamps, (bulbs) n.e.s., 
1964-1972 

Importations: Lampes pour photographie (ampoules), 
nedeae, 1964-1972 


Imports: Camera and projection lenses, 1964-1972 
Importations: Lentilles de camera et de production, 


1964-1972 


III=4 


III-8 


IITI-12 


ITI-15 


III-18 


ITI-19 


III-22 


Lii-25 


III-28 


III-30 


I1I-32 


Table 


Tableau 


12 


13 


1h 


15 


16 


ey 


18 


19 


III-2 


Imports: Film processing and finishing equipment 
and parts, 1964-1972 

Importations: Appareils finition des pellicules, 
piéces, 1964-1972 


Imports: Photocopy and similar machines, office 
type and parts, 1966-1972 


ITI=35 


Importations: Appareils de photocopie et similaires 


piéces, 1966-1972 


Imports: Microfilm equipment and parts, 1970-1972 
Importations: Appareils et piéces pour microfilm, 
Dag (2 


Imports: Microfilm, photocopy, blueprint and 
whiteprint processing and parts, 1964-1972 
Importations: Appareils pour le traitement des 
microfilms, des bleus et des photocalques et leurs 
piéces, 1964-1972 


Imports: Photographic equipment and supplies 
Ne@eSe, 1964-1972 

Importations: Matériel et fournitures photo— 
graphiques, ned.ea., 1964-1972 


Exports and Re-Exports: Cameras, parts and 
accessories, except lenses, 1964-1972 
Exportations et Réexportations: Appareils 
photographiques, piéces et accessoires, sauf 
lentilles, 1964-1972 


Exports and Re~Exports: Cameras and projection 
lenses, including mounts, 1964-1972 
Exportations et Réexportations: lLentilles 

d' appareils photographiques et de projecteurs, 
y compris montures 1964-1972 


Exports and Re-Exports: Photographic equipment 
and supplies, 1964-1972 

Exportations et Réexportations: Matériel et 
fournitures photographiques, n.d.a., 1964-1972 


IITI-38 


ITI-40 


ITI-41 


ITI-45 


ITI-47 


ITI-48 


ITI-49 


Table 


Tableau 
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eal 


22 


23 


ITI-3 


Shipments of Photographic Lamps, 1962-1971 
Expéditions de lampes photographiques, 1962-1971 


Summary Statistics of Motion Picture Production 
(Private Industry), 1952-1970 

Statistique récapitulative de la production 
cinématographique (entreprise privée) 1952-1970 


Motion Picture Films Produced in Canada, by 
kind, 1952-1970 

Production cinématographique au Canada, selon 
le genre, 1952-1970 


Films printed by private firms and government 
agencies, 1954-19770 

Impression de films, entreprises privées et 
organismes gouvernementaux, 1954-1970 


Page 
Page 


ITI-50 


Iti-5l 


ITI-52 


ITI-54 


Imports: 
Importations: 
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Table 


1 


Tableau 1 


Cameras, still picture, c.c. 911-11 


Appareils de prise de vues fixes, c.m. 911-11 


Tariff Items ) and 
Y Al205-1." f6205—-1 621 0=1 46215-1 
Numéros tarifaires ) et 
Duty as % 
Total Unit Dutiable Duty of dutiable 

Year imports value value = collected value 
<a ee Droits en % 

Importations Valeur 4 Valeur Droits de la valeur 
Année totaloes l‘unité imposable pergus _imposable__ 

Number 1000 $ $1000 $1000 
nombre milliers milliers milliers 
de $ de $ de $ 
Total — Total 
1964 250,649 me 904, ely dS Bie 579 ip yew 
1965 539,665 8,987 16.65 5009 877 ly he) 
1960 BOs) slOeus0.) 1 s0o 6,265 935 14.9 
1967 1 SOn oo eal Oe eae, 5> 6,656 92h 139) 
M968 366,09 10,320. 28.05 5 oe/ 84,7 teu 
POG" “852,695. 1h,68h 32.33 6, 158 15 LA 
T7OR O90 2 fe a e36 0 eb opine) 936 Lae 
197 ho2. 263 ey, 26286 9,269 Lee iis 
L972 9138 os OU ae ges 15,106 Doe 4.9 
Total British Preferential - Total, préférence britannique 
1964 333 ie Lobe tes 1 1 5h 
1965 11,235 a si Che 65 5 (2s: 
1966 21,747 290 13.35 288 16 Ba 
1967 137,537 Teco 8.87 1,216 75 put 
1968 22,349 C72 oa 253 13 5.0 
1969 29,135 590 20 seo 382 ee iy 
1970 5,297 261 eho. 36 89 6 6.7 
EO es Coe IER OS teres ors plete y 9.6 
1972 241,352 B Guo | roel 3,625 413 O72 
Total Most Favoured Nation - Total, nation la plus favorisée 

1964 248,816 5,2h7 21209 3,680 566 15a 
LOGS pbe3,, 520 2. 856W sae o2 sy sier 854 Loss 
1966 587,662 10,107 17.20 5 Oh 910 15.3 
1567 7 L25.167 «10,322. 9 20-26 prea) 830 ies 
1968 343,271 9,974 29.06 5,296 812 Thess. 
1969" 4195507 “137902 wea says By 853 tie st 
TOO ROL Shes Lo. OL/ieeeue 6,018 903 Tie) 
1971. 379,570 11,120" 29730 8,007 1,202 15.0 
1972 482,583 14,483 30.01 10,901 1,639 1620 


Annéo 


1964 
1965 
1966 
196i 
1968 
1969 
ae 
SAS 
ie 


1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
Nasa Nk 
19/2 


1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1b yal 
Oe 


1964, 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
19°70 
1971 
ie 


IITI-5 


Tableau J 


Table 

Total Unit Dutiable Duty 

imports value value collected 

TImportations Valour a Valeur Droits 
totales Lfunité imposable percus 

Number $t000 $ $1000 $*000 
nombre milliers milliers milliers 

de $ de $ de $ 

Total General - Total général 

1E8.® iy “27.397 Al c2 
1 Wt 5) Doe 2Oaee Sy) 18 
10 Sz, * Lb .0% Be 2 
2,048 Ce 31525 65 20 
2,414 (eo ~32220 78 23 
LOSS Tie? 35.06 1h2 L0 
2,488 oo 35755 89 2 
8,644 265, BOFkT. 263 Te 
14,777 Doe yale, 579 169 

United Kingdom - Royaume—-Uni 

bey) ye vad.le HOME ily 
yes) 12 Deo 65 D 
ZA Ue to ttl 261. lo. 285 Ales 
iis oor Wao) Ssoy, 1,216 ip 
22,349 212 12.19 253 13 
90,132 Seen 20622 382 De 
5,279 Zips well 87 6 
74,034 IeOBO, also 998 2b) 
Cae el ES) Baouen LASgw SRA | 438 

France — France 

13 Sa 20leet 3 a 

64 21 325439 20 3 

5) ie 35ieo 2 2 

283 7s soOeto ey, 3 
US 11 65.43 6 a 
209 9 41.89 2 ak 
2,032 16 8.02 12 2 
60 Lo Bees 19 3 

22 139 90 ww 12 2 

Germany West - Allemagne de 1'Ouest 

19,186 LE TNO), Oe: (io 107 
ea tole IACSST 225 ehh 990 150 
rete Als: Ue PES 28: 643 97 
65,648 O22. LE Ok 873 140 
SHES Sse) 62h 186 716 aly 
65, 563 981 14.96 872 134 
salagew ae S938 B79 64,3 98 
16,029 796 49.68 656 100 
Pile BoB 266845 gyiae 5) 


(Cont 'd) 
(Suite) 


Duty as % 
of dutiable 
value 
Droits en % 
de la valeur 


imposable 


30 21 


WONWNNW NW 
GVO) (OQ) VININGS) Nel @) 
ane J es oe e e e 
NOt WIC) Sow (ey CL @) 


DO) NOP ON Or 7, ON Wt 
2a WO Wat Ste) (Oy [Hts See) Je 
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Table 1 (Conttd) 
Tableau 1 (Suite) 


Duty as % 
Total Unit Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Yoar imports value value collected value 
ger Droits en % 
Importations Valour & Valeur Droits de la valeur 
Annéo totalos lfunité imposable pergus imposable 
Number $1000 $ $1000 $t000 
milliers milliers milliers 
nombre de $ de $ de $ 
The Netherlands —- Pays-—Bas 
1964 LO 9 Zente) 2 4% 14.9 
1965 pat 16 309.24 14 2 1534 
1966 66 25 O12. aa Ay) 3 LTD 
1967 abet Sul 433.02 Ab i ite yy! 
1968 420 Bie 124.67 47 8 16.9 
1969 516 So LOY LO 33 3 Le 
1970 Sa, 54 491.97 19 3 14.9 
P(e eM i 39 TA 34 dts) 2 eet) 
1972 231 68 29h,.37 3) iE 20.0 
Sweden — Suéde 
1964 102 Se B1ey02 32 5 15.0 
1965 124 36 Aaa 35 5 acs 
1966 154 Lh Paste he) Ld {4 15.0 
1967 LLG 65) 300715 33 5 LS70 
1968 276 76 215530 76 aL Weir W) 
1969 269 91 338.93 yak 14 14.9 
1970 38h 3 346.14 132 20 1320 
DNS ek 455 122 268,82 122 ibs: 1520 
1972 659 169 256.15 169 cee 1 OIE s) 
Switzerland — Suisse 
1964 230 ral 7.93 hl 5 13% 
1965 180 56 312.85 19 3 1h 9 
1966 269 61 220,01, GY) 6 15,2 
1967 261 vo) 269423 30 ) 1540 
1968, BEL. 819 87 Bieoo Sys 5 w5to 
1969 A359 65 (re |: iye 2 250 
1970 Ie Ie 0 obo eoo aks 2 age: 
1971 642 178 ELI a Sal. 5 Lies 
1972 76 164, 219.84 26 4 et 
Germany East — Allemagne de 1'Est 

1964 1,500 ral fen SY 41 12 BOW 
1965 eo) 59 30767 59 18 30.0 
1966 TLO ye How, 32 9 29.0 
1967 2,048 65 elses 65 20 30.0 
1968 2,414 78 82720 78 23 2005 
R569) eh, 053 142 boy els: 1h2 Ae) EM ies 
1970 2,488 89 38.85 89 27 30.0 
1971 8,644 263 Blo rey 263 77 29.2 
LO fey Sug (1 el hey 39.18 fie 169 se we 


Yoar 


Annéo 


1964-65 - - = = 

1966 220 S| 134.34 3 e 

1967 1,601 Si es cise or 7 
1968 8 * Diet. * * 

1969 3,361 (EPA Aart (i) jul 
VOTO" 16,772 267 L590 267 ie) 
IES A es livaoey in PASK ae ANE Os) feoh9) 45 
91/2 S16 b6 266° 16.95 266 LO 

Hong Kong — Hong-Kong 
PCa ei, 208 50 .07 50 9 
oes 215 477 “IAs 91S LTA Zh 
1966 260,688 181 .69 180 32 
1967 142,956 180 Teo alee) Jt 
HOGS a OO selel 148 oreo 146 25 
1969 3h uk] Wee Dis Od gee Pas | 
1970 18,086 eZ ree Ved 27 
1971 35,464 aly ae 417 62 
LES EEA Esto I: 674, 6.00 eye) oS, 
Japan — Japon 
1964 62,732 M6660 26256 i aakay Hy 235 
1965 80,485 ep3p0 92380 Zen ael4| 350 
1966 Th , Obd enece 30ros Exes fap \ss evra’ 
1967 104,761 3,090 Oe e piece OG a0) 
1968 spre san 26035 Sig hO Breeds 485 
1969 =79,061 pg Ge Mee ING yb hy glee: 
1970 86,427 Sy ODA el oH Book 57k 
iO eed, SO Sy oly hums sue bin slel@ 807 
O72. 176,06. ToDo 10.06 (POETS BO isis) 
United States of America - Etats-Unis d'tAmérique 

oS [ay Eee Reg C6 is 2rODO Naae oe oe Ue PAGS) 
1965 183,806 Diplo ead ote fe deol OBS 316 
1966 | 225, Loh ef fee 510) cul a ai 421 
MOG eLOo ODL Date a el WaNS, inte) 
UOC ele cue ee Cero 1,001 cp 
1969 229,372 8, 906 35.63 896 138 
1970 2 3107467 HeoCOn O2ocu i Spy ie 
WAS LS AES Oe Beore 26.20 Dyce 27 
1972 2 a 5,264 0.89 Poe 317 


Total 


imports 


Importations 
totales 


Number 


$1000 


nombre milliers 


de $ 


ItI-/7 


Unit 
value 


Valour & 


lfunité 


$ 


Dutiable 
value 


Valeur 


impogable 


$1000 
milliers 
de $ 


Table 


1 (Conc1'd) 


Tableau 1 (Fin) 


Duty 
collected 


Droits 
percgus 
$1000 
milliers 
de $ 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Union des républiques socialistes soviétiques 


Duty as % 
of dutiable 
value 
Droits en % 
de la valeur 


imposable 
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Table 


2 


Tableau 2 


Imports: Cameras, motion picture, c.c. 911-18 
Importations: Appareils de prise de vues animées, c.m, 911-18 
Tariff Items: ) and 
) 46210-1 46220-1 
Numéros tarifaires) et 
Duty as % 
Total Unit Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Year imports value value collected value 
Droits en % 
Importations Valeur a Valeur Droits de la valeur 
Année totalos l'unité imposable pergus imposable 
Number $000 $ $000 $1000 
Nombre milliers milliers milliers 
de $ de $ de $ 
Total = Total 
LOON hos Open Gegle bord (2,200) 338 ia 
1965 40,910 2,693 65,62 292 330 LS. 
1966 56,403 So Agh pier a eee erst 430 L5.0 
LOG 26 Oy ee ot re 550k; - 3,368 504 14.9 
1968 44,509 2,696 60.56 2,400 362 Loe 
Co ote cee i Ae Ha age) 369 oat 
TO get (em, pel pera he aa hy ot ew 
1971 55,328 3,098 55.98 2,808 419 14.9 
1972 62,864... 3,505 Ma Ose ts Pes iebe vey ye? 
Total British Preferential - Total, préférence britannique 
1964 2 6 509.00 5 i See. 
1965 s 3 1,099.67 2 * Dele 
1966 410 23 56.20 20 Ps 10.9 
1967 21h Sie 162.46 20 2 Se 
1968 6 30 4,986.33 iy * ge 
1969 102 4 1 Fa WARES §) s * uD Fe: 
1970 ee mak Gry ses 1 2 aN hee 
1971 1 GoG' 102 666.89 40 6 EES, 
BS as i273 af 163 41 18 oh Bed 
Total Most Favoured Nation - Total, nation, ja plus favorisée 
1964 49,939 2,410 48.26 2,2hh 338 SrA, 
1965 40,809 2,685 Bon ease ee 329 15,0 
1966 55,993 See Py SOvES og s 5, | 428 iy ao) 
LOG Pd Ge OCR iuial .o souk Spel, 3,549 502 clea) 
1968 44,478 2,664 BO B90... a4 39S 361 asia t E 
1969 47,503 2 ee eae See 368 LU 
1970 Thi 960” 27250 Doe 1 ee Ok BMS nye) 
LOT. oe ott ean Shee eo Als ek 
1972 62,491 3,740 59.85 3,568 533 14.9 
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Table <=  (Cont.td} 
Tableau 2 (Suite) 


Duty as % 
Total Unit Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Yoar imports value value collected value 
Droits en % 
Importations Valour a Valeur Droits de la valeur 
Annéo totalos L'unité imposable pergus imposable 
Number $1000 $ $1000 $1000 
Nombre milliers milliers milliers 
de $ de $ de $ 
Total General - Total, général 
1964 1 Vs 123 600 ar “ 14.9 
1965 98 4. 45.8h 4 a 29.9 
1966-67 - - = 4 - Fi 
1968 25 1 50.20 1 30.0 
1969-71 - = = = =a > 
se 250 9 36.00 9 3 Seo 
United Kingdom - Royaume-Uni 
1964 de 6 509.00 5 be 
1965 5) é! 1,099.67 2 bu 
1966 10 HIE. L470 ed be oer 
1967 14 ey 2,0 (baoW 14 i Sate 
1968 6 30 4,986.33 a * es 
1969 101 4 39.64 f) * 15-0 
1970 ") iO, 5,009771 12 2 si tiga’ 
LOGL Lo 102 666.90 Ke) 6 13.9 
1972 a2 pitg 167.21 1g 1 5.6 
Austria — Autriche 
1964 12h 8 64.93 8 i Lee KS, 
1965, 41 .2ih 8h 69.10 8h US, Nees) 
1966 750 52 69.05 Be 8 2550) 
16 a ne 975 Lu Saat ay ay Ao 
1968 201 9 46.16 9 ue 1555 
1969 2,732 124. 4h. 33 121, 18 15.0 
1970 960 LO L276 LO 6 Lae 
do ae ee 149 BEE a 148 — 21 14.4 
O72 ti 30S 21,0 Lhe'7L a, 36 PSs 
France — France 
1964 156 91 200.08 78 IZ 14.9 
1965 L059 61 240.70 50 7 LO 
1966 Les 50 Stee he. 6 Wei 
1967 142 Wis) 5S LOS ral 6 ES 0 
1968 62 "One. 1,267,889 2h ry 15.0 
1969 106 65 617.24 Le 1 14.8 
1970 dee? 56 dle we 6 aks 48, 
1971 ti 78 700. AA 42 6 Loe 0 
Ue Wes 3) ane 428.57 yl HEE 11.1 
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Unit 


Valour & 
Lfunité 


$ 


Dutiable 
value 


Valeur 
imposable 

$1000 
milliers 

de $ 


Table 
Tableau 2 


Duty 


collected 


Droits 
pergus 
$1000 
milliers 
de $ 


Germany West — Allemagne de 1'OQuest 


Total 

Yoar imports 
Importations 

Annéo totalos 

Number $1000 
Nombre milliers 

de $ 
LOLS eas 178 
1965 how 120 
1966 022 279 
1967 27283 283 
1968-= 1,151 206 
1969 18/ 239 
1976... 4,623 256 
1971 1,620 282 
L928. ,809 49 
1964 1,296 161 
1965 Ge 92 
1966 146 26 
1967 atk ete) 
1968 456 le 
1969 380 45 
1970 260 48 
1971 2(8 aa 
1972 886 100 
TOG) & AeCG1 6 
1965 285 5 
1966 326 4 
1967 612 8 
1968 + 1,868 26 
1969 1,242 26 
1970 590 12 
LoL 594 26 
LG 7A WiwieAe ( 64, 
1964 39,021 1,425 
1965 807323 Licel 
O66 FR O90). 4b 03d: 
1967 Ghiee38. 2,105 
JUGS Geoyuep |e owe 
1969 37,896 1,661 
TOOL oa, eee Vlad 
LOTT Oa el oe 
te oe Me SA tate oe py ay 


25 
18 
38 
LO 
30 
a3 
oa) 
2 
LO 


2h, 
ae 
4 
‘i 
BL 
y) 


OPNERFRERPEHHEH O 


nw 
! 
i 


168 
290 


w wy W 
I=A31 Os 
<O 


210 
27 
Bod 


WG Paes 164 
160323 PAS 
Ai deuD Pas) 
128,24 268 
179.26 202 
304.16 Ply 
HE SE NG: 21,6 
174.36 282 
165.28 270 
Switzerland — Suisse 
124.59 161 
V22eu / 90 
175286 2h 
Ly aa 50 
LG5 ao 13 
119332 32 
Lease 36 
219.02 le 
112357 69 
Hong Kong — Hong-Kong 
oP, 5 6 
news hi, 4 
Agi 2! 4 
137 8 
13470 26 
20.66 26 
2113; le 
Uee3k 25 
19.83 6h. 
Japan — Japon 
BOapl- | eleiiap 
36.97 Die 
AlsOL =, 938. 
| EDR @ 4 apy Oly 
bosohe 76s 
43,83 1,660 
42.64 Lue 
AL ALS 1,651 
PT Sis gh 


(Cont td) 
(Suite) 


Duty as % 
of dutiable 
value 
Droits en % 
de la valeur 


imposable 


= on 

Nin! 
6. 8 " - S> e. Sete, wy e.” Ge 
COS te 1212. @ te 


ce 

Sa 
o's) & @ i eho ey "6. tb 
SOL Or @ SsO7@ 


= 
On 
O~ 


14.8 


Year 


Annéo 


1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
ie 
Lee 


1964, 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
We 


Total 
imports 


Importations 
totalos 


Number 
Nombre milliers 


$1000 


de $ 
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Table 2 

Tableau 2 
Unit Dutiable Duty 

value value collected 
Valour & Valeur Droits 
l'unité imposable pergus 
$ $1000 $1000 
milliers milliers 
de $ de $ 


(Cone1 'd) 
(Fin) 


Duty as % 
of dutiable 
value 
Droits en % 
de la valeur 


imposable 


United States of America - Etats-Unis d'tAmérique 


6,591 
7,199 
6,512 
4,694 
lie 
3,664 
Sno) 
Byosd 
3,310 


538 
1,192 
ogy 


81.62 399 60 
165.58 709 Lo, 
140.82 536 81 
L56.85 Sle 58 
1368.0: 364 56 
136.18 285 43 

03817 oyei 48 

JLo) 569 85 

06.271 697 LO5 

Others — Autres 
LOdso6 5) % 
SMG) 2 Oe 19s 3 
L645 20 &) 
120.48 Sis qh 
167.68 29 2) 
91.85 63 ) 
Bult. 2181. 9 ik 
40.87 9 if 

Bent. ty A 


eel 
Tek 
15.0 


camel seal meal meatlll eae 
None NOREEN RT 2S 
© @ NW wr 


Ht 
nr 
& 

be 


fat 
NN 
CGn©@ @-01@ O10 @ 
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Table 3 
Tableau 3 


Imports: Parts of cameras, except lenses, c.c. 911-39 
Importations: Piéces d'tappareils de prise de vues, sauf les lentilles 


Gem, o bd 39 

Tariff Items ) and 
| )46205-1, 46210-1, 46215-1, 46220-1 6225-1 
Numéros tarifaires) et 
Duty as % 

Teta: Dutiable Duty of maar 

value collected _ value 
cae imports Droits en % 

Importations Valeur Droits de la valeur 
Année totales imposable pergus = _imposable _ 
*000 $000 $1000 
milivers millicers milivers 
de $ de $ de $ 
Total -— Total 
1964 1,402 1,098 193 due JS) 
1965 Pook shot 198 16.6 
1966 1,616 123) 21), aay 
1967 2,238 Ley 292 OAS 
1968 2,190 1,748 28h 16.3 
1969 eis 2'e) lie 268 Akeyy 
L970 1,623 1,198 179 bese ke, 
LE 2,08) a SL 230 14.4 
1972 apa | 68 210 14.8 
Total British Preferential - Total, préférence britannique 
1964 iy) ES, L Sipyil 
1965 ye 8 * ee 
1966 “an Ay aL 8.8 
1967 8 6 * oe 
1968 23 ae), a Bes 
1969 105 LO a Dee) 
1970). 8 6 % Ve 
1971 114 104 6 5.6 
1972 h9 28 z tiga 
Total Most Favoured Nation - Total, nation la plus favorisée 

1964 1, 382 1,083 1972 NOE | 
1965 ese illest 197 16.6 
1966 1,594 deans ale ee 
1967 Fog Nd 1,748 290 16.6 
1968 2,166 1,729 283 16.4 
1969 Algo 95 264, sis ile 
1970 1,614 1,191 178 15.0 
1971 1,896 1,486 223 15.0 


1972 2,169 1,600 Bi 15 1. 
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Table 3 (Cont'd) 
Tableau 3 (Suite) 


Duty as % 
Total Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Yoar imports value collected value 
Droits en % 
Importations Valeur Droits de la valeur 
Année totales imposable ercous imposable 
$*000 ee $t000 
milliers milliers milliers 
de $ de $ de $ 
Total General - Total, général 
1964-65 = = - - 
1966 il il 29.9 
1967 5 5 2 3070) 
1968 a 2 Zien 
1969 e a Zz 5058) 
1970 ak ar Fea L 
iL 4 4 3 30.0 
1972 3 = i Ser. 
United Kingdom — Royaume—Uni 
1964 19 is) A pal 
1965 y) 8 * ae 
1966 21 7 a ples 
1967 8 6 % 6.2 
1968 55) iy I Ses) 
1969 1:05 LO 2 oils 
LOO 8 6 % io 
1971 Ty 104 6 520 
1972 L9 28 2 oe 
Germany West -— Allemage de 1tOuest 
1964 135 100 dite: ek 
1965 124 96 7g) Tea 
1966 pee 166 25 Leo 
1967 239 180 oe he 
1968 FESS. 208 Sap dees 
1969 363 251 38 one 
1970 182 ilioal 28 Loe) 
ESA 24h 223 535) 1.0 
1972 213 LOL lis} Ww.9 
Japan - Japon | 
1964 60 55 8 aS AO) 
1965 iigal PAu 18 Desi ea® 
1966 119 105 16 ee 
1967 22h 219 33 AEs @ 
1968 306 304 L6 Bee, 
1969 192 LOW: 29 LAO 
1970 96 92 14 1550 
1971 165 165 ae isi ©) 
1972 310 ES. 15 ERAN 


Annéo 


1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
tere 
1972 


1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 


Total 
imports 


Importations 


totales 


$1000 
milliers 
de $ 
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Dutiable 
value _ 


Valeur 
impogable 

$1000 
milliers 

de $ 


Table 
Tableau 


Duty 
collected 


Droits 
pergus 
$1000 
milliers 
de $ 


(Concl1'd) 
(Fin) 


Duty as % 
of dutiable 
value 
Droits en % 
de la valeur 


imposable 


United States of America - Etats-Unis d'Amérique 


ae ey, 
1,233 
1210 
oe 
35 
Wat 
1,265 
1,408 
LUAv EY? 


89k 
92k 
928 
1 22%) 
0 Ui 
1,218 
89k 
Ole 
1,138 


Others = Autres 


163 
158 
169 
Pala 
185 
192 
134 
156 
ey a 


ee) 


Paton t0o or .0 org ur 


Teno 
a hy ge 
ene 
16 
172 
15.8 
15.0 
15.0 
15.0 


15.0 
is ea 
is 
15.0 
inert 
15.4 
19-0 
15.0 
tle?) 
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Table 4 
Tableau 4 
Imports: Camera accessories n.e.s., c.c, 911-49 
Importations: Accessoires dtappareils de prise de vues, n.d.a., 
e.m. 911-49 
Tariff Items ) 44603-1, 46210-1, and 
) 46200-1, 46235-1, 46255-1 62300-1 
Numéros tarifaires ) et 
Duty as % 
ore Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Year ee eee value collected value 
eer SHER Droits en % 
Importations Valeur Droits de la valeur 
Année totales | imposable percus imposable 
$1000 $1000 $1000 
milliers milliers milliers 
de $ de $ de $ 
Total — Total 
1964 ee) 633 1s 18.6 
1965 fa fy) 996 188 desis 
1966 Cape ita Ie 5 21h Bs aia 
1967 pao oD alge 8 Ze | Aer. 9) 
1968 3250 1,766 313 P78 
1969 4,668 2,633 429 16.3 
1970 5,026 320 460 IBA 
ee 6,070 BB 567 Thos 
Ep te 7 yAh5 418k 593 pee 
Total British Preferential - Total, préférence britannique 
1964 23 2 is 9.6 
1965 Ze 14 ih 9.2 
1966 25 9 al: aba hs 
1967 92 5 1 des 
1968 10 é a spe 
1969 15 ibs a Ome 
1970 LO 4 * 6.6 
1971 38 14 2 ale 
tte 311 90 D 5.0 
Total Most Favoured Nation - Total, nation la plus favorisée 
1964 Lor 626 117 iS caf 
1965 Aphe 980 186 19.0 
1966 2,68h 73 2 toed 
1967 liebe) one 258) Ge) 
1968 3,208 or Sila Ae 
1969 4,616 Shoe As) 425 Toes 
thf. 4,980 Sy dlane 458 aie 
Le owe lky/ B50l2 De) Lo 
LO he 7,109 Ag O71 22 Lee 
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Table 4 (Cont'd) 
Tableau 4 (Suite) 


Duty as % 
: Porat ee rp: 4 of ae a 
roar . value collecte value 
Amports Droits en % 

: Valeur Droits de la valeur 

Annéo Beco hee imposable percgus imposable 
000 $1000 $*000 
milliers milliers milliers 
de $ de $ de $ 

Total General - Total, général 
1964 2 13 * 30.6 
1965 3 S 1 Baeg 
1966 2 2 1% Shi pee 
1967 4 4 al. Shi e 
1968 2 Zz 1 35.9 
1969 i 7 is Bisse) 
1970 6 6 2 Sen 
1971 16 16 6 36.2 
LoTe 25 Oe LO 40,0 

United Kingdom -— Royaume-Uni 
1964 a8 5 i 9.6 
1965 24 ch A Oe 
1966 20 6 ik Loss 
1967 87 5 1 10.8 
1968 10 5 % oyu) 
1969 AL 13 i ae 
1970 oo 4 * 6.6 
Los 36 14 2 Pie 
1972 O32 34 2 Da 

Germany West - Allemagne de ]'OQuest 
1964 L&9 126 25 ASF 
1965 53 231 42 is;ye 
1966 629 417 66 162 
1967 Do): 350 58 LOY 
1968 812 Bie 90 Mesto 
1969 980 7OU 100 tae 
1970 ibe euty, 807 Sis. a Talias: 
1971 L032 Th9 87 L136 
1972 L, 202 76h, 85 a 
Sweden — Suéde 

1964 21 16 2 Reig: 
1965 16 Ly 2 LA. 6 
1966 29 22 4 logy 23 
1967 28 20 5 1630 
1968 7p 60 g 1533 
1969 59 43 7 ese 
1970 64 L5 iz Leu 
1971 120 99 5 1B yi 
1972 che ae 98 Ls Looe 
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Table lL, (Concltd) 
Tableau 4 (Fin) 


Duty as % 
Total Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Yoar imports value collected value 
Droits en % 
Importations Valeur Droits de la valeur 
Annéo oteeoue imposable pergus imposable 
$000 — $000 $*000 
milliers milliers milliers 
de $ de $ de $ 
Hong Kong — Hong-Kong 
1964 2 2 18.7 
1965 Us a: * eeaky 
1966 is fs % 20.0) 
all 3 3 15.7 
1968 en 20 4 ins Fal 
1969 16 BS 3 al 
ee 25 Ze 5 Oe ee 
TOLL 56 50 10 eS) 
1972 49 47 9 1921 
Japan- Japon 
1964 502 Loy 29 ey, 
1965 ThA bay 6h TOR6 
1966 ES Ook val 19.8 
1967 Bind Oly al aya 106 ZA geal 
1968 998 507 Fi ae 
1969 In2on 781 132 16.9 
1970 120 888 134 yo 
1gTL 2,2h0 dex oh/) Aa ie 
1972 2,947 ae Os: 270 pelt 
United States of America ~ Etats-Unis d'Amérique 
1964, 877 27h 48 Liat 
1965 1,046 374 (a IS hea 
1966 1.261. Bios 68 Tera 
1967 ine ek 8h 1926 
1968 1,409 589 109 es 
1969 Ale 1.085 NG ti feelt 
1970 Bin Sh: LES ues FACIE iNet 
1971 2,404 1,280 208 16.3 
Oe Z2.6L/ cc? 167 Was 
Germany East -— Allemagne de l'Est 
1964 a a * 30.6 
1965 5 eo ie bres 
1966 2 2 ik olae 
1967 4 4 ite Sale 
1968 2 2 1 Cie 
1969 if i §} ists, 
1g70 6 6 2 Set 
1971 16 16 6 Slopes 
1972 25 25 10 40.0 
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Table 


Tableau 5 


Imports: Projectors, overhead type, c.c. 912-922) 
Importations: Projecteurs (Retro), c.m. 912-02 


Duty as % 
of dutiable 
value 
Droits en % 
de la valeur 


_imposable __ 


15.0 
Lee 


Tariff Ttems ) and 
) 46300-1 69605-1 
Numéros tarifaires ) et 
Total Unit Dutiable Duty 
Year imports value _value __ collected 
Importations Valeur & Valeur Droits 
Année totales l'unité imposable pergus 
Number $1000 Tee $1000 
milliers milliers milliers 
nombre de $ de $ de $ 
Total = Total 
1971 6,096 517 84.73 368 5D 
19720 67565 618 Tiatl 568 85 
Total British Preferential - Total référence britannique 
MES fg 6 3 919.67 ao a 
1972 al + % - - 
Total Most Favoured Nation - Total, nation la plus favorisée 
19710 6,093 51h SING 368 oe 
L720 T se cOr 648 77 h7 568 85 
United Kingdom - Royaume-Uni 
POW 3 5 919.67 by i” 
1972 i. * % beter J 
Denmark — Danemark 
1971 12 il shail aL % 
1972 ~ - - - - 
Germany West -— Allemagne de 1'Ouest 
1971 h rhs 81.50 % che 
1972 14 2 142.86 f) % 
Japan — Japon 
1971 8 ih 7h. 88 At * 
1972 206 8 35.83 3) li 
United States of America -— Etats-Unis d'Amérique 
1971 6,069 512 Si 3k 366 ahs 
19723 (8.138 637 78.27 557 8h. 


(a) Prior to 1971, part of c.c. 912-19 
"Projection apparatus and parts n.e.s." 


a) Antérieurement 4 1971, compris dans la c.m. 912-19 
"Appareils de projection et pitces. n.d.a." 
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Table 6 
Tableau 6 


Imports: Projectors, still picture (except microfilm projectors), 
c.c. 912-04 
Importations: Appareils de projection fixe (sauf les appareils de 
projection de microfilm), c.m. 912-04 


Tariff Items ) and 
) 46300-1, 46310-1 69605=1 
Numéros tarifaires ) et 
Duty as % 

Total Unit Dutiable Duty of dutiable 

Year imports value value collected value 
Droits en % 
Importations Valeur 4 Valeur Droits de la valeur 
Année totaloes l'unité imposable pergus imposable 
Number $1000 $ $1000 $1000 
milliers milliers milliers 
nombre de $ de $ de $ 
Total — Total 
oor tO, 535 1,666 inl, LO ys 182 15, C 
goo 99,072 BREEN: Ng Psy 1,656 248 sky 
1966 47,563 Beet 59.52 2EOZL B05 15:6 
1967 61,249 4,040 65.96 2,614 392 Se) 
1968 65,006 3,628 55.81 2,805 4.20 15.0 
1969 79,093 4,209 bees 2,890 433 dig 
din iOs oon Dees Wee 2,269 51%) ein) 
1971 63,284 3,229 oe OP ao 369 Sd ihishale 
1972 76,736)! 3,708 48.56 EPs) ay | SAC 
Total British Preferential - Total, préférence britannique 
1964 8,474 Ae2 26.19 2 % 14.9 
1965 14,099 452 Seo et 2 Looe 
1966 =7,048 266 37.68 - - - 
166. 0, SAT 493 Geer - - = 
1966. 8,321 5 AIS 37.64 4 « Eg 
1969 ~=8,097 410 SLOG 4 6 Eas 
1970 12,439 582 46.80 _ ss the 
eet eo Se Spee y) % 5.0 
EO ewe ks 92 651 37-00 = re a 
Total Most Favoured Nation - Total, nation la plus favorisée 

1964 32,061 1,444 Hoe en oe ko 182 1520 
SMeleioe = Bie ail is: 1,991 50.32 1,646 ony 15.0 
1966, 40,515 2,505 63.32 eed 303 1S 
1967 53,401 Bias) 64.14 2,014 oe re) 
1968 56,685 35 ob 5S Led. 2,800 420 1570 
1969 70,996 3,769 53-06 2, 886 433 tliat 9) 
AG H/C ele i ates is) Aig se Wiese Pay Peale) 343 13.0 
LS le es) pea ral aipoge Donk api tigi 369 15.0 
1972 58,766 3,058 52.04 Cahog 413 ALE Ae) 
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Table 6 (Cont 'd) 
Tableau 6 (Suite) 


Duty as % 
Total Unit Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Yoar imports value value collected value 
Droits en % 
Importations Valour & Valeur Droits de la valeur 
Année totalos Lfunité impogable pergus _imposable__ 
Number $1000 $ $1000 $000 
milliers milliers milliers 
nombre de $ de $ de $ 
United Kingdom — Royaume—Uni 
1964 PINE 18 8h. 8h lL * re? 

» 1965 339 iz, 5) A - - - 
1966 30 h 131.60 ~ - - 
1967 28) B5 138,38 = = - 
1968. 08h 13 ae h * Es 
1969 81 6 68,51 4 * aS 
1970 it 5 662,57 & a 
1971 B15 g poe 70 2 % ISON 
1972 Ly f) 500.00 u — = 

Australia — Australie 
1964 8,260 204 21.67 we % Dre 
1965 ° 13,760 41,0 31.98 asi 2 15.0 
196648 7, Ole 262 Sees - - — 
1967. yn Vio92 LY 60,23 2 = 
RODE P25] 300 41.46 - - ~ 
1969: MB {OL 435 ay hab = = ms 
1970) 224852 578 L6.46 ~ - - 
197) “(eyes 328 37.60 - _ - 
O72 PA oe 6L4 36.63 = - ba 
France — France 
1964 174 4 20005 4 ih Lac 
1965 81 4 44.88 5 nM Lbs Oo 
1966 315 net 36.08 10 ak ieee 
1967 120 6 46.81 al w 1.9 
1968 108 10 89.49 5 ail ine) 
1969 25 1 GMa e) % + Tipe 
1970 18 2 96.83 Z % 14.9 
1971 16 i 62.69 al % 14.9 
1972 5 x 200.00 aE % - 
Germany West - Allemagne de 1'Quest 
1964. ° 2,929 146 49.84 OG Zant Leg 
1965. 2 1517h TT 65.78 65 10 14.9 
1966. 610335 93 69.29 83 12 is 2 
VOR] sae LO) LILO Zee 95 14 14.9 
1968-> 2,048 120 bys ie 95 1h 14.9 
196 9P Pr ehi167 156 Le Ob jie 20 abs 
1970 1023 81 19423 Vie 1 15,0 
LOA oll ol 130 66.74 20 18 Ly. 


1972 a el OO teaver 5e 7.11 151 an 11,46 


Ke 
C 
Ne) 
mm 


Annéo 


1964 | 


1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 


1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
Line AS 
oe 
19/2 


1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
LG 
ne 
Lo (2 


1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
a 
Eee 
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Table 6 (Concl'd) 
Tableau 6 (Fin) 


Duty as % 
Total Unit Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
imports value value collected value 
Droits en % 
Importations Valour & Valeur Droits de la valeur 
totalos ltunité imposable pergus imposable 
Number $1000 $ $1000 $1000 
milliers milliers milliers 
nombre de $ de $ de $ 
Italy - Italie 
Ti: is) Hew 5 1 . reper 
2hh 16 64.74 16 2 150 
Lg 3 68.98 3 “ 1D V0 
22 2 78.91 e w 25,0 
2.055 58 vsepy he: OY 8 150 
666 A ly 25550 16 ee 50 
FOL 6 56.96 6 i oye 6) 
SL 2 39.22 - = = 
Japan - Japon 
1045 13 l2ae72 chee} 2 14.9 
2 hoe 58 23.19 58 S| Bee 
Kst50 36 3P08 55 5 CAL® 
Ala AU 30 Pas ee: 30 4 15.0 
CP ee, 8h 24.80 7h iT} 14.9 
2,899 65 22 65 10 5 al 
868 29 3355 ( 29 L eS eO 
668 22 32.26 22 4 Oh 
4,059 118 29.07 96 cc IBAA, 
United States of America - Etats-Unis d'Amérique 
20,518  1,2k9 Wiese 1,028 154 IS 0 
3h e580 1,805 52.66 Le Zou ieee 
35,008 2,393 TE 06 1,862 279 aie) 
BU. oe 435-00 64.34 2,466 340 Age) 
Bieizo 3,087 60.38 aed le Sisk a0 
O34 a! See 5) et | 2eOeo Byes 1618) 
55,312 2,603 47.06 ey aiee 32); 15.0 
SOP LB) 2. 725 53.90 2,289 31,3 1520 
2,653 2, 78h 52-87 ery oi 3h 3 
Others — Autres 
Aye eit 32 22.79 2 5 139 
1,445 1,2 29.31 1,2 6 14.9 
3, 803 aby es) 16 2 Be Ma 
36 We Ashe ul 19 3 L530 
3 12 4,089.33 12 2 19.3 
518 7 Mie bag ath is 1 14.4 
8 fs 881.63 ic af LO 
POs IS) Te eDS 13 2 150) 
ig ie AES O,0 0.0) i % - 
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Table | 
Tableau 7 
Imports: Projectors, motion picture, c.c. 912-08 
Importations: Cinématographes, c.m, 912-08 
Tariff Items ) and 
) 46305=1 69605-1 
Numéros tarifaires ) et 
Duty as % 
Total Unit Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Year imports value value collected value 
itey Pee Droits en % 
Importations Valeur a Valeur Droits de la valeur 
Année totalos l'unité imposable percgus imposable 
Number $1000 $ $1000 $1000 
milliers millers milliers 
nombre de $ de $ de $ 
Total - Total 
1964 20,448 1,485 72200 Lohee PAG: L520 
1965-716. 228 1,606 98.94 See Pao Ps 1570) 
1966 123.755.) 2.615 112s, Oo equhy Quneor 378 15.0 
1967 257839 2.591. 100327 2,400 360 Los0 
1968 26,166 Aiteiel 87.03 PAL AC B18 0 
1969 26,103 2,911 Tel Aas) 2,670 L402 aE sweet 
L976 (225:,385 2,922 124.97 2c Se 376 Peo 
1971 Bae 3,461 97.02 325% 485 LOO 
1972 e562) 3,076 81.87 3 oe 578 Dy et) 
Total British Preferential -— Total, préférence britannique 
1964 82 12 150.64 ne = = 
1965 14 2 72504 * 2.0 
1966 15 2 818.80 9 ab Nise) 
1967 PA 26 Lee 21 2 LO 
1968 18 2S TPoZzB bao 13 2 iis 38) 
1969 85 67 791.02 10 2 1570 
LOO oi sia’ 170 iheeo L0 6 14,9 
1971 146 Th 509.94 18 eI 1 
1972 128 nS ° 16 2 Lee) 
Total Most Favoured Nation - Total, nation la plus favorisée 
THOR) 220,366 Bag he. 72.29 ees a3 lea0 
1965) A¥6.214 1,603 98.88 1,550 232 15.0 
1966723, th0) i2en03 112.48 PAS WES: Sid ANS) 
196725080 o:2s565 Oo 3D 2,300 hey 15°70 
1068 (e246 ie 42525) 86.20 2,107 316 io 
1969 26,018 2,844 LOG se. 2,660 LOL faery 
LOO 23 027 25753 119.54 ead Os Fe 370 20 
goes. | Saar Shs) 6 Seg 483 Me) 
L972 GS hah 35920 80.93 Seem y, 576 ore 
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Table i (Cont td) 
Tableau 7 (Suite) 


Duty as % 
Total Unie Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Year imports value value collected value 
Droits en % 
Importations Valeur a Valeur Droits de la valeur 
Année totales 1tunité imposable percus imposable 
Number $1000 $ $t000 $1000 
milliers milliers milliers 
nombre de $ de $ de $ 
United Kingdom -— Royaume-Uni 
1964 82 12 150% Se “ - = 
1965 14 2 172. On * * 1D 
1966 ibs ee 818.80 9 1 150 
1967 22 26 IRE ESS IE AE 5) 5 sO 
1968 aay 20s, 1, [5Osek 13 2 15.0 
1969 85 67 791.02 10 2 15.0 
1970 Sit 1770 474.80 ie) 6 14.9 
oy 146 Th 509.94 18 3 eet) 
de 26 39.) 1,500,500 = ~ = 
Austria — Autriche 
1964 4,029 cURL 48.99 AS 30 di 
1965 Ze 25 129 60.92 129 aks) et) 
1966 edged. 83 58.h0 83 i2 ho. 
1967 5 3,688 Ubsal 49.20 181 Zu. 1520 
1968 3,205 Aiea) 55.30 L7 7 27 1 
1969 4,469 Bes 49.85 221. 36 i.0 
1970 © 26 726 125 AO fee 119 18 15.0 
egal De (4 288 49.90 284 43 LDe0 
a (e259 73 596 42065 592 89 ye SRC. 
Germany West - Allemagne de 1'OQuest 
1964 273 Si: 11320 6s D ify 
1965 118 3h 286.80 28 4 14.9 
1966 862 112 129.46 109 16 15.0 
1967 916 263 ZO 1s Ot 260 39 doe 0 
1065 wa ely ous LOD 86.06 100 15 LHe 
1969 525 105 200275 97 5 15.0 
1970 FAO 178 25a ee: TOY 25 5.0 
LO flee By O)5 155 148.29 Tite 23 15.0 
1972 oe OL3 109 107.60 102, 15 dete 
Italy - Italie 
1964 614 26 41.66 26 4 15.0 
1965 6 Foe 24 (10600 23 | 1550 
1966 (AS 70 Clete i 62 9 WAS 
1967 114 50 Oot 50 "| 15-20 
1968 30 Biel, Leb ey, 34 5 aD GO 
1069 = ole 7 264 154.04 264 LO 1530 
1970 29 82 840.79 82 TZ Ribs @ 
1971 526 122 ZC AL he aha TZ 1S ec 
1972 1,680 ake sh 95.83 161 2h 14.9 
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Table 7 (Concl'td) 
Tableau 7 (Fin) 


Duty as % 
Total Unit Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Yoar imports value value collected value 
Droits en % 
Importations Valour é Valeur Droits de la valeur 
Annéo totales lfunité impogable porgus imposable 
Number $1000 $ $1000 $1000 
milliers milliers milliers 
nombre de $ de $ de $ 
Switzerland — Suisse 
POGR 9 2.174 156 falei ae 156 a3 L530 
1965 1692 LTT 65.38 eee L7 L530 
1966 535 58 108.90 oy y shod. 
1967 767 OZ 133;362 102 LS Lg 
1968 363 66 132.00 6h 10 L530 
1969 563 56 99.06 15 a LSC 
1970 586 52 Sooo 47 if 1350 
Loy is S208 142 Loy 90 ie 5G 
IO Fe) ALE AS 82 58.03 SL i Les 
Japan — Japon 
1964 4,965 172 BID ye 26 1520 
LOGS: 5 72 219 Lie 83 ay Be 1W yy: 
19067 77,140 32h iy ie ils) Linn lip 6: 
1967 6.207 12h 51, oi 422 63 BE PRS | 
1968 9,179 L488 Soe L488 KS: 14.9 
1969 8,308 453 5S rae 66 Ie. 9 
BOO io 508 63.84 475 ae th 
oils tire 29 640 Loney 63h 95 15,0 
1972 15,088 753 49.91 753 112 1a] 
United States of America - Etats-Unis d'Amérique 
1964 8,185 769 93.93 vent 108 1520 
LOGS 7 OL0 959 126.07 919 138 ene) 
1966 125433 1,922 LS es6i: 1,852 278 A550 
T9712, 028 17308 108332 1,129 170 ay 
16s 12050) 1 3a7 110.84 1,209 eh 150 
1969 Peles] el one SS. 85 1,496 226 Mey Al 
1970 10.949 1,756 160.40 doa 230 Levee 
197 Teo 7e. ~~ 5987 156.74 1,898 285 oe 
1972 U5,17l 2,185  1hieo2 2,119 a1G ip Fe 
Others — Autres 
1964 106 20, a eGes 120 18 Lo. 
1965 91 129. 0) He ao Tee 18 ro. 
1966 ce 33 1, 036734 Ba 5 dae) 
1967 ee Chee? bo a5 ole Lee 
1968 ob ii Sie rb, She A key el 6 
1969 100 1012 2. O1O70s 94 14 23 
1970 i oun 682, 32 L6 fi 1570 
Lot 168 55. Sik TL 50 8 9 


1972 198 aL 29758 47 ic 4.9 
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Table 8 
Tableau 8 
- Imports: Projection apparatus and parts n.é.s., c.c. 912- 1962) a) 
Importations: Appareils de projection et pisces n.od.ea, C.m. Gienio: 
Tariff Items: ) and 
) 44603-1, 46200-1, 46305-1, 46315-1 6325-1 
Numéros tarifaires ) et 
Duty as % 
Total Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Year Imports value collected value 
Droits en % 
Importations Valeur Droits de la valeur 
Année totales imposable pergus imposable 
$t000 $*000 $*000 
milliers militvers  milliers 
de $ de $ de $ 


Total — Total 


1964 35332 2,934 Soe Rig De 
1965 Beier 4,605 LifG | LOVE 
1966 LAb8 4, O81 415 10.9 
1967 6,744 6,080 677 eae) 
1968 7,202 6,829 7h7 10.9 
1969 7,286 6,75, tou 16.8 
1970 6,329 5,987 642 hae 
1971(a) 7,161 6,882 7122 10.5 
1972 6,550 6,293 657 sep 
Total British Preferential - Total, préférence britannique 
1964 38 14 “) 7.6 
1965 33 16 il 4.6 
1966 50 16 di 9.4 
1967 128 19 1 eo 
1968 7h 42 3 Gu, 
1969 86 45 5 ike hs 
1970 97 56 3 opel 
1971 (a) 99 52 2 5.3 
1972 153 ~ 103 3 2.9 
Total Most Favoured Nation - Total, nation Ja plus favorisée 
1964, 3, 29k 2,973 B32 ily? 
1965 5, O18 hoe? L'78 akeryh 
1966 4,399 4,065 hdd 10.9 
1967 ely 6,061 676 ae 
1968 7,289 6,787 745 riche 
1969 7,198 6,742 726 10.38 
1970 6,232 5 932 639 10.8 
1971) 7,062 feel 720 10.5 
1972 3,295 6,188 654, 10.6 
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Table 8 (Contfd) 
Tableau 8 (Suite) 


Duty as % 
Total Dutiable Duty of dutiable 

Yoar imports value collected value 

ante Droits en % 

Importations Valeur Droits de la valeur 

Annéo totales imposable percus imposable 

$1000 $1000 $1000 

milliers milliers milliers 
de $ de $ de $ 
United Kingdom -— Royaume-Uni 
1964 30 6 au 10.6 
1965 29 ah a bbl 
1966 36 3 % 12.0 
1967 95 LO Mt 6.9 
1968 ote 26 By L.9 
1969 6h 28 Pa Age: 
mdi Le 16 i ene 
19714) 51 3 * ee 
1972 16 26 1 oe 
Australia — Australie 

1964 i it hJ9 
1965 4 2 s ‘ae 
1966 14 13 fi 8.9 
1967 Ge 9 ah ar 
1968 18 LS 2 9.9 
1969 21 Avy 2 ays 
whey arf LO 3 ere 
197144 he 48 a 2, 
Ne ee 7} a7 2 Zed 

Germany West - Allemagne de l'Ouest 
1964 58 ig ii Lees 
1965 Lek Al 6 ae 
1966 82 47 i ies b 
1967 255 208 ae ied: 
1968 Lek ay 18 bisws®) 
1969 118 oi 10.1 14.6 
eer 82 fhe) ie da Ale 
i971'4) 99 98 if 14.6 
1972 69 61 9 eye: 

Japan -— Japon 

1964 at Le #) LO 
1965 162 15 15 9.9 
1966 140 E37 alts, a bye 
1967 Liye: 169 ale: Ab 
1968 341 Seis) 5 ase Spek 
1969 L408 L400 36 Ab 
eee oil 545 48 8.8 
19714) LO 103 37 9.3 
1972 200 200 25 1s 
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Dutiable 
value 


Valeur 
impogable 
$* 000 
milliers 
de $ 


Table 8 aa 
Tableau 8 (Fin) | 
Duty as % 
Duty of dutiable 
collected value 
Droits en % 
Droits de la valeur 
percus imposable 
$* O00 
milliers 
de $ 


United States of America — Etats-Unis d' Amérique 


Total 
Yoar imports 
Import ations 

Annéo totales 
$*000 
milliers 

de $ 

1964 3,073 
1965 ieee 
1966 Le s0e 
1967 > 7838 
1968 6,618 
ioe ee 

it per 
i971‘) 6,497 
1972 6,058 
1964 am lab 
1965 100 
1966 1D 
1967 BLS) 
1968 158 
1969 79 
1970 80 
1971(a) 63 
192 68 


2,804 
432k 
3,770 
D421 
6,194, 
6,076 
D231 
6 ,268 
5 5863 


Others — Autres 


308 
LL6 
LOL 
588 
676 
650 
568 
659 
610 


Ail 
m8 
iy 
Ad 
aL 
2) 
iki 
10 
10 


LL.0 
10.3 
10.7 
10.9 
10.9 
LO.7 
10.9 
10.5 
10.4 


ee 
15.3 
15.0 
de> 
15.0 
el 
lhe 
1536 
1.0 


(a) Effective January 1, 1970, changed to "Projection apparatus, 
accessories and parts, n.e.s."; effective January 1, 1971, 
excludes "Projectors, overhead type" provided for in c.c. 


a) 


912-02. 


A compter du 1°" janvier 1970, modifiée ainsi: 
accessoires de projection et piéces n.d.a."; 


"Appareils et 
a compter du 1 


janvier 1971, exclut les "Projecteurs (Retro)" compris dans la 


CeMe 912—02 @ 


Imports: 
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Table 


Tableau 


Photoflash lamps, (bulbs),c.c. 919-08 


Importations: Lampes éclairs, (ampoules), c.m. 919-08 


Tariff Items 


Numéros tarifaires ) 


Total 
Year imports 
Importations 
totalos 
Number $1000 
Nombre milliers 
de $ 


Année 


1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 


1,536,857 80 
Ley SoC 159 
oe oe LSS 
6,323,992 pee 
1968 7,122,404 383 
VIGO G79 127 Br. 
1970 Gaia? 292) 1022 
LOTL Cy A 09 {686 413 
197 207 1500 foe 


) 
) 44504-1 


Unit 


Valeur A 
Ltunité 


and 
Lhb52h—1 
et 
Dutiable Duty 
value value collected 
Valeur Droits 

imposable percus 
$ $000 $1000 

milliers milliers 

de $ de $ 

Total).— Total 
ip 80 20 
20 145 36 
.08 158 39 
206 351: 85 
05 383 67 
06 362 63 
nO 1022 169 
SG 113 67 
POWs 938 152 


\O ~O 


Duty as % 
of dutiable 
value 
Droits en % 
de la valeur 


imposable 


£h.5 
24.8 
e.0 
2h.3 
NAO 
Lise 
Bey Sy 
164. 
Were: 


Total British Preferential - Total, préférence britannique 


1964-66 a & 
1967 &. 820-000 q 
1968 1,394,784 81 
1969 942,000 51 
1970 - - 
1971 A aKOGe 6 
1972 . : 


06 4 i 
06 81 7 
05 43 a 
05 6 ily 


Total Most Favoured Nation - Total, national la plus favorisée 


196i, 1,536, 657 80 
1965. ae5 Gee 159 
1966 2,075,832 158 
1967 6,203,992 34,3 
1968 '5,727,620 302 
1969. S777 127 Sue 
LOU Litho fs Ge wee 
1971 3,989,686 LO7 
LO La Ol fg 0 938 


05 80 20 
.10 145 36 
.08 158 Ei 
06 343 8h 
eO5 302 60 
06 319 61 
07 1,022 169 
alt) 407 66 
suf 938 158 


2145 
24.8 
25.0 
2.5 
20.0 
Loe) 
16.5 
16.2 
16.8 
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Table 9 (Concl'd) 
Tableau 9 (Fin) 


Duty as % 
Tota. Unit Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Yoar imports value value collected value 
re OU Seas Droits en % 
Tmportations Valeur a Valeur Droits de la valeur 
Annéo totalos Ltunité imposable pergus imposable 
Number $1000 $ $1000 $1000 
Nombre milliers milliers milliers 
de $ de $ de $ 
United Kingdom -— Royaume-Uni 
1964-66 ~ = = = = n 
1967 120,000 4 .06 7 a LS SO 
1968 1,394,784 81 06 81 7 8.9 
1969 842,000 Lg 06 39 1 ae. 
Has 46) - ~ ~ - - . = 
leas 120,000 6 SOP) 6 1 done 
1972 e = E: = =, a 
The Netherlands - Pays-—Bas 
1964 180,050 2 205 | iL ZAG 
1965 203,501 7 ~O4 ! Ps Fa8 AO) 
1966 417,800 12 203 iz S Ze 
1967 555 LO BN, etal Bh, 14 22.9 
1968 ©2,119°648 120 .06 120 22 L670 
CI, 315.880 ~~ 135 -O4 13> 2h fe 
1970 2,694,080 106 ~O4 106 19 ied 
I Hee = me = = - - 
1972 328 ,668 12 Oh 12 2 16.7 
Japan - Japon 
1964 930,629 32 ¥O3 32 8 ele 
1965 246, 22'/ 9 -O4 9 Ps 24.6 
1966 - ~ ~ = = = 
Woh weils2,976 163 -O4 163 ral 24.9 
1968 em fae. il 02 1 hs 2300 
1969-71 ~ - — - - = 
1972 29,712 ih 03 of % - 
United States of America — Etats-Unis d'tAmérique 
1964 L267 s 43 a0) 13 11 Zip 
Toohr se O2 (be 138 ree ah 31 Ea) ens, 
ogy a 63850325 lies O09 143 36 2.0 
1964 2 347000" —Ll2 08 112 28 24.8 
1968 2,280,425 96 .O4 96 22 Zack 
OGG FZ. 2H6-(6h) “EL 08 i 3h 205 1 
1970 11,611,892 908 08 908 148 16.3 
Toye 90902, 71h 939s 2rO 398 64 16.1 


1972 13,655,070 925 507 925 156 “16.9 
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Table LO 
Tableau 10 


Imports: Photographic lamps, (bulbs) n.e.s., c.c. 919-10 


Importations: 


Tariff Item 


) 
) 44504-1 


Numéro tarifaire ) 


Lampes pour photographie (ampoules) n.d.a., c.m. 919-10 


Duty as % 
Total Unit Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Year imports value value collected value 
Droits en % 
Importations Valeur a Valeur Droits de la valeur 

Année totalos l'tunité imposable pergus imposable 

Number $1000 $ $1000 $1000 | 
milliers milliers milliers 
nombre de $ de $ de $ 
Total =- Total 
L96h° 4 LGV, Clk 329 1.96 320 79 2h | 
1965 240,648 Log Lie ho) 400 99 lig 
1966 £09,099 470 Lae 45h dels? a Pipe: 
1967 Wy,225,.16h 714 63 702 Vek 24.8 
1968 389,274 726 1.86 aed 168 Pee 
1969 361,346 927 2.56 883 18h 20.8 
LOVO: MheeGoyOlOs ta S76 Bake 1,309 253 19.8 
LOVE Meats ty Lhe PERS: ee 263 is yl 
1972 yee. LL hOo Zels dL aey 285 19.9 
Total British Preferential - Total, préférence britannique 
1964 101 2 IS AY « ie) 
1965 650 a 200 if w 2065 
1966 525 Z 3.61 if * 7 ee) 
1967 615 2 LnOe i * 19. 
1968 2,260 6 2k 4 it Lao 
1969 3,084 6 2.08 6 i}: 18.6 
1970 3,688 6 sys: 6 all DiS e 
1971 11,635 22 1.86 a 3 15.0 
1972 27,889 2 Tee Sy 6 1664 
Total Most Favoured Nation —- Total, nation la plus favorisée 

196k ¥ 167, G10 32 oe 320 72 Cle 
1965 2594998 407 LeiO oes 99 ANS 
1966 408,574 L68 Lars AOD plies 7d Oe 
1967 (E252 59 faire «03 700 Vii 24.8 
1968 387,014 Teo 1.86 fos: Loy 265 
1969 358,262 920 as fi 877 183 20.8 
1970 565,388. 1,369 2h 1303 253 Lely 
1971 502,492 1,402 ae be es 30) 259 ko. 3 
Lhe Wants Oe) Lye eet IAS Ps aig 20.0 


TIT=3% 


Table 10 (Concl'd) 
Tableau 10 (Fin) 


Duty as % 

Total Unit Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Yoar imports valuo value collected valus 

Droits en % 
TImportations Valour & Valeur Droits de la valeur 
Annéo totalos Ltunité impogable percus imposable 
Number $1000 $ $000 $000 
milliers milliers milliers 
nombre de $ de $ de $ 
United Kingdom -— Royaume—Uni 
1964 LOL per 10732 “« * LO 
1965 650 ul 2.00 al % 20.5 
1966 525 2 o2ou fl: % eu. 
1967 615 2 4.02 Mn * LO. 
1968 2,260 bam 27, L 1 18.3 
1969 3,084 6 2.08 6 i. 18.6 
1970 3,688 6 15h 6 i 15.0 
1971 11,635 ee 1.86 2 3 15.9 
19726 027,317 Ein of 6 16.2 
Germany West - Allemagne de 1*Ouest 
1964 Sigal 2 59 2 « Zhe 
1965 Sed: 2 B50 12 2 19.5 
1966 4,248 8 1.91 8 2 23. h 
1967 7 Ole 133 1.88 13 3 24.9 
1968 6,851 26 3.86 26 4 16.8 
1969 iret eed 5h jis Suh pil. 8 tie b 
1970 DO Ole te 5290 88 14 15.4 
19 7a: D, Duk 47 Sy ARS L6 7 14.8 
1972 6,159 37 6.01 26 4, 18. 
Japan -— Japon 
1964 700 10 Ree 1O 2 23.9 
1965 Bon (D> Bl oh 31 8 25.0 
1966 Le as be, 07. 88 19% 4 PANGS | 
1967 460,527 36 08 36 9 25.0 
1968 18,184 2h 12535 24 5 PPS AS: 
1969 RM ES 32 Ee.) 29 6 19.9 
1970 32,368 L0 12) 39 q Ley 7 
ne yal Hoe. 16 aie W Abs ie 
1972 68 ,84.2 98 EF) he 96 18 18.8 
United States of America — Etats-Unis dtAmérique 

16h 139315 300 Pets 293 Zz He) Eo 
1965 191,069 352 1.84 25 86 24.8 
1966 374,402 K35> 14.16 420 105 24.9 
1967 481 , 866 636 ioe 62h 1855 2h. 6 
1968 231,880 616 2.66 oll 145 2356 
1969 ERDAS S 801 2.89 766 162 Paalt 
ono. 886.2390) Wayh 320k eee 222 17 
1971, 886,515 4,252 3.24 1,186 235 19.8 
Meee Vora so) Vleee, — 3.27 bole 24.5 20.2 
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Table aly 
Tableau 11 


Imports: Camera and projection lenses, c.c., 919-39 
Importations: Lentilles de camera et de production, c.m. 919-39 


Tariff Items ) and 
)46200-1, 46210-1, 46225-1 46320-1 
Numéros tarifaires ) et 
Duty as % 

Total Dutiable Duty of dutiable 

Year imports value collected value 
Droits en % 
Importations Valeur Droits de la valeur 

Année _ totales —« imposable percus imposable 

$1000 $t000 $1000 

milliers milliers milliers 
de $ de $ de $ 
Total — Total 
1964 942 691 94 ne es 
1965 1,320 dys O26 13k 36h 
1966 1 ee 8.8) Ley 169 13.9 
1967 2, 383 1,804 256 pee 
1968 2,00 agen ui, se 
1969 2,0ab a, nek, 336 Us iS 
LOO 3,044 Ay OoD 354 Dott 
LOTT 3,966 ERS L472 he 
Abe es 5 384 eS es 647 ab aS 
Total British Preferential - Total, préférence britannique 
1964 18 6 3 3.7 
1965 29 @ 1% Se) 
1966 18 def 2 Cee 
1967 236 23 aii Zia 
1968 2 34 3 ae 
1969 129 46 2 4.6 
1970 129 69 Q ee 
1971 26 6 L asap 
1972 120 Ua ag (peat 
Total Most Favoured Nation - Total, nation la plus favorisée 

1964, O25 68h, 94 Ale 
1965 Har he Oe 132 Cg Pe | 
1966 1,479 1,196 168 14.0 
1967 2 idl Li ta Pie S| aw APSS 
1968 1,962 Liahou 242 3c 
1969 2.090 VARS VAs: ooh 160 
1970 2,915 25516 349 Le 
1971 3, 955 Boy Aol AL 


1972 5 261 4 517 61,5 123 
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Table 11 (Cont'd) 
Tableau 11 (Suite) 


Duty as % 

Total Dutiable Duty of dutiable 

Yoar imports value collected value 
Droits en % 
Importations Valeur Droits de la valeur 

Année totales imposable pergus imposable 

$1000 _ $1000 $000 

milliers milliers milliers 
de $ de $ de § 
United Kingdom — Royaume-Uni 
1964 18 6 * Diet 
1965 39 Y * De O 
1966 18 LY ifs Bee 
1967 236 23 ‘i, ae 
1968 42 34 4 Dae 
1969 es) L6é 2 ieee 
1970 128 68 2) hoe 
1971 25 5 1 16.4 
1972 11s lee, i See 
France — France 

1964 aK) 4 pk 15.0 
1965 30 26 A 150 
1966 26 2h 4 10 
1967 P| Pee: 3 15.0 
1968 26 i 3 LO. 
1969 128 103 LG taore | 
1970 1d 90 i 1.6 
1971 108 62 9 129 
1972 193 nS) 23 14.8 

Germany West - Allemagne de l'Quest 
1964, 124 Oi 14 Lhe fh 
1965 176 138 Zi ie ee 
1966 208 L2 23 14.9 
1967 25u . 204 ou bot 
1968 PAKS 208 Sa 15.4 
1969 314 263 LO Lie 
10 283 245 Bg Lae 
tore B30 275 41 FEO. 
1972 Ais 140 Ms 15.0 

Sweden — Suéde 

1964 i i i the he 
1965 19 19 ) Why 
1966 oe De 8 1 
1967 68 68 10 Ade pal 9) 
1968 38 38 6 1560) 
1969 60 60 ! S a minieg 
1970 89 89 13 tsa ®) 
inoval 137 es Zi sea 8, 
1972 166 166 25 oes 
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Table 11 (Concl1'td) 
Tableau 11 (Fin) 


Duty as % 

Total Dutiable Duty of dutiable 

Yoar imports value collected value 
Droits en % 
‘Importations Valeur Droits de la valeur 

Annéo totales imposable pergus imposable 

$1000 $1000 $*000 

milliers milliers milliers 
de $ de $ de $ 
Japan — Japon 
1964 322 313 L6 14,6 
1965 416 395 58 ds Nese 
1966 588 pee: 81 ihe 
1967 Selb — 926 130 Lae 
1968 991 982 ab ral RO Aya 
1969 LHe ek HEGRE die 
1970 Le use 196 14.4 
1971 2.162 2,109 309 thet 
ie Pay be. 2,963 AAL lela 
United States of America -— Etats-Unis dtAmérique 
1964 h19 eee 26 2 
1965 HAS, 376 a7, 9.9 
1966 pei, ey, 1,3 12.9 
1967 Wie L68 63 es 
1968 606 Ld2 51 ia heess 
1969 (dey) pe, 67 pall 
1970 923 598 70 ey, 
1971 1,083 654 76 11.6 
1972 L540 993 126 1 Ge 
Others — Autres 

1964, 42 LO 6 150 
1965 6h 62 10 16.6 
1966 69 60 10 Hep! | 
1967 98 92 LY 18.0 
1968 67 63 10 15 6 
1969 Sh io ala HG ys 
1970 138 132 20 Ly hee? 
1971 25) LOL 15 Loe 


LoTe 130 106 16 ee 
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Table iz 
Tableau 12 


Imports: Film processing and finishing equipment and parts, c.c. 919-45 
Importations: Appareils, finition des pellicules, piéces, c.m. 919-45 


Tariff Items ) and 
)41205-1, 46200-1, 46240-1 L6245-1 
Numéros tarifaires ) et 
Duty as % 
Total Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Yoar imports value collected =__value _ 
| Droits en % 
Importations Valeur Droits de la valeur 
Année __totales® — imposable = pergus _imposable__ 
$1000 $1000 $1000 
milliers milliers milliers 
de $ de $ de $ 
Total -— Total 
1964 2,446 193 32 16.4 
1965 39589 es 37 Loe 
1966 4,526 198 30 IS, 
1967 6, 313 LLO 61 1339 
1968 ean DOG 78 dee 
1969 IRS OR, 1,242 LSS gD) 
1970 S 1OF 1,049 15s aoyeah 
1971 9,433 eee 186 eS 
1972 11,410 1,439 ZA lege 
Total British Preferential - Total, préférence britannique 
1964 1,3 a ¢ ae 
1965 ol uy +e 9.5 
1966 173 2 * es 
1967 411 7 % Fate) 
1968 218 14 % 2.5 
1969 S74 Al 2 ea) 
1970 Z2i2 16 } leo 
19 392 a 2 eo 
ie 41,3 19 eh Dao 
Total Most Favoured Nation - Total, nation la plus favorisée 
1964 2,403 192 32 ia 
1965 3,526 220 377 16.8 
1966 ee Lo 29 La50 
1967 On Ue CSS 61 avr ak 
1968 6,992 Daly 0% eh) 
1969 9,654 iaeieut 183 15.2 
1970 7,889 ese Y57 lone 
1971 9,041 deze 18h 1542 
1972 10,966 1,419 216 i ea ee 
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Table 12 (Cont'd) 
Tableau 12 (Suite) 


Duty as % 

Total Dutiable Duty of dutiable 

Yoar imports value collected value 
Droits en % 
Importations Valeur Droits de la valeur 

Anndéo totales impogable percgus imposable 

$1000 $1000 $1000 | 

milliers milliers milliers 
de $ de $ de $ 
United Kingdom - Royaume-Uni 

1964 i 2 9.8 
1965 60 ai * hele 
1966 159 1 cy Lae? 
1967 rata 7 ¢ Japs 
1968 218 14 * 2a5 
1969 371 pil 2 ee 
1970 211 L5 al Site 
1972 392 Die 2 CR) 
1972 4L3 a ie eyes 

Germany West _- Allemagne de l'Ouest 
1964 61 8 ah 152 
1965 116 LO so IAL 
1966 184, 9 uf 14.5 
1967 318 5D 8 14.9 
1968 411 a3 B 15.0 
1969 pn Bs) 15 Lo 
1970 L162 1OL 5 io 
1971 51,6 102 15 15.0 
L972 600 JS) ay Lote 

Italy - Italie 
1964 = = “4 : 
1965 15 3 i 20.3 
1966 15 6 i! Lu 
1967 18 6 A Ag) 
1968 Le oak 3 kee 
1969 136 69 10 15.0 
1970 120 73 a 15.0 
1971 143 if. 11 15.0 
1972 173 Sem Ly, 14.9 
Japan — Japon 

1964 62 58 9 Te: 
1965 61 oie 8 15.0 
1966 81 67 10 14.8 
1967 6h 55 8 ABTS. 
1968 2s 60 9 Lae 
1969 218 136 20 bey 8) 
1970 210 nie ME 20 Loe 
1971 Pg, 163 Pole’ Uap hk 
19ife 421 Pie) Sy, dad ep: 
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Table 12 (Concl'd) 
Tableau 12 (Fin) 


Duty as % 

Total Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Yoar imports value collected value 

Droits en % 
Importations Valeur Droits de la valeur 

Annéo totales imposable percus imposable 

$1000 $000 $t000 

milliers milliers milliers 
de $ de $ de $ 
United States of America - Etats-Unis d'tamérique 
1964 2 257 125 Pal jini 
1965 37326 152 26 eS 
1966 4,058 142 17 1520 
1967 5 tod 315 43 aS ey 
1968 6,299 106 60 14.9 
1969 8, 546 843 129 ese) 
1970 6,827 688 105 Les 
Lo yL 1,893 798 123 sfx A 
bs 5S 9590 Slay ipe os 
Others - Autres 

1964 23 ie % 1686 
1965 © 4 a fine 
1966 28 2 + einem e 
1967 a 2 * Bs 4 
1968 i Ns che 2 dene 
1969 209 ay] . 13.0 
1970 212 LO 6 kes: 
GIRS AER 207 67 1O Nbr: 
1972 269 56 g AVES 
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Table 13 
Tableau 13 
Imports: Photocopy and similar machines, office type and parts, 
c.c. 919-4744 
Importations: Appareils de photocopie et similaires pieces, c.m. 919-172) 
Tariff Items ) and 
) 42700-1, 46240-1, 69605-1 71100-1 
Numéros tarifaires ) et 
Duty as % 
Total Unit Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Year imports value value collected value 
Droits en % 
Importations Valeur 4 Valeur Droits de la valeur 
Année totalos l'unité imposable pergus imposable 
Number $1000 = $/no. $1000 $*000 
milliers milliers milliers 
Nombre de $ $/unité de $ de $ 
Total -— Total 
1966 14,366 16, 856 be /3.6s 192 36 18.6 
1967 AIO 927-98. 1,627.62 563 Te 1926 
1968 20,383 235804. al 67662 673 107 ihe pes) 
1969 22.770 255260 3,109.36 She) L9 Doe 
1970 @22joes 33,358 15381.97 H13 fifo) 1750 
BOT, he 5-05 a789eh) 1, Gh3.S7 304 LO hb hs 
1972 tergose (5lp6s8s) To e77sei 664 104, L5a7 
Total British Preferential - Total, préférence britannique 
1966 4 G 222 (50 ~ - ~ 
1967 29 OL 2,090.8h 5 te 1520 
1968 5h 27 LOW. (ay - - _ 
1969 15) 28 78,02 3 275 
4197/0 87 22 ed SY Bea 1 Le 
1971 62 39 626.65 2s = se 
1972 11 Doe lola ~ - - 
Total Most Favoured Nation - Total, nation la plus favorisée 
BOG eg eat SLO, ees OG 192 36 18.6 
$907 17,162 27.920 12626585 558 SiS 3G 
BOGE) (20320. 238770" veo cl 673 107 15.9 
1969 22,616 A524" ie Piso o 316 Lg epg hi 
O70: 22.60) 317883 1386.35 413 70 te 8 
Nis gan net 9/6 tM eg ss, diye) ioe (ak 304 LO bb ak 
1972) “27,021 pu rolo. 4, oreees 664 103 LS as 
United Kingdom -— Royaume-Uni - 
1966 4 Gi “2, 221350 2 Ea, = 
1967 29 61 2,090.34 5 A 25.0 
1968 5k 27 LOL. 7h ~ a 2 
1969 D5h 28 eves 3 Pas 
1970 87 22 Zid eod a 1 O 
1973: 62 39 626.65 ee ~ 
1972 E Ia”) Olah. Ge se ia as 
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Table iE \Conetitd) 
Tableau 13 (Fin) 


Duty as % 
Total Unit Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Yoar imports valuo value collected value 
Droits en % 
Importations Valour a Valeur Droits de la valeur 
Annéo totalos ltunité imposable porgus imposable 
Number $000 $/no. $000 $t000 
milliers milliers milliers 
Nombre de $ $/unité de $ de $ 
Denmark — Danemark 
1966 104 5) ATP is - a s 
1967 270 5 AIA cel 2 % 9.9 
1968 207 De Doe eS os ist 
1969 269 53 197 SES % 3 G26 
DE A® 249 48 191.43 a at fas 
ee 560 BEY E: 23919 iy % 9.9 
MOH es 390 136 348.72 - - _ 
Germany West - Allemagne de 1tOQuest 
1966 482 61 126.02 5 3 10,0 
1967 Sol 68 128,62 6 % 6.9 
1968 pyan 81 148.48 = e eS 
1969 2,462 25k 103216 %¢ % 14.8 
1970 816 103 126,81 qe: % nk aes 
1971 91 dca S36 (2 2 % 15.9 
WF 12 es 503 oan 149.87 =) = = 
The Netherlands - Pays—Bas 
1966 Uk ve 92.49 - = = 
1967 ee 4 ee a = — 
1968 t23 Ld 358,82 = = & 
1969 we pa - - = 
1970 15 10 686.13 - = a 
1971 304 287 Gh sak al * lg yee 
1972 80 Ob) U8] .56 = = A 
Japan - Japon 
1966 - - = = - oa 
1967 All ites) 488.41 14 il 10.0 
196s 81,158 425 367.20 - = the 
1969 2,790 a6 421,59 ~ a is 
E9(D 3,010 1,204 DOT aoe * * eee 
LA ae Wee) Mf 928 412.91 b % ORO 
jee 2, 9h6} 1,805 622.88 7 a 14.3 
United States of America ~ Etats-Unis dt Amérique 

mgee ale SiO “16,692 15296, 40 189 Be MS As 
1967 15,994 27,698 1,731.76 538 7h Gah 
T96Ge VT Sh 62312 1.295572 673 LOG Sle WS: 
AOR RG ORS 23,7051. 39926 ole 18 Det 
u970, 18,507 29,960 1,618.86 412 70 Ay ale 
oy eet .ee0 36,45 1 856.99 207 Bo BES el 
17 fe) 07084.) ch DL23. 2 les ae 653 LOZ WS ee 


(a) Prior to 1966 included in c.c. 919-49, "Microfilm, blueprint and 
whiteprint processing equipment and parts", 


a) Antérieurement 4 1966 compris dans la c.m. 919-19 "Appareils 
pour le traitement des microfilms, des bleus et des photocalques, 
et leurs piéces" 
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Table 14 
Tableau 14 


Imports: Microfilm equipment and parts, c.c. 919-49 (2) 
Importations: Appareils et piéces pour microfilm, c.m. 919-182) 


Tariff Items: ) and 
)46210-1, 46240-1, 46241-1 69605=1 
Numéros tarifaires) et 
Duty as % 
Total Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Year imports -value__ collected _ value _ 
Droits en % 
Importations Valeur Droits de la valeur 
Année totales imposable  §pergus _imposable _ 
$1000 $1000 $1000 
milliers milliers milliers 
de $ de $ de $ 
Total = Total 
1970 2,859 i392 2L7 15.6 
1971 0953 2,090 314 Lb 0 
1972 5,326 25967 Lh? ABs 
Total British Preferential - Total préférence britannique 
1970 30 6 *“ pine 
1971 351 4 1 15,0 
1972 257 LY 1 569 
Total Most Favoured Nation - Total nation la plus favorisée 
1970 2,826 1,386 217 Ted, 
1971 3.676 24062 Ay2 Leo 
ie 5 ,068 Capt [thy | 4L5 yg 
Total General - Total, général 
1970 2 ~ - es 
LOG y 4 ay a3 
1972 1 ide % ss 
United Kingdom - Royaume-Uni 
1970 30 6 % Be | 
1971 Eee 4 i boa) 
ES a ZL Cy As Ded 
United States of America - Etats-Unis d'tAmérique 
1970 2neee LSS ey a at 
LO 3,662 Pie Cif he! aie a Es ye 
Oe Be Papa be) L355 LL 
Others—Autres 
1970 7 3 % L520 
1971 19 LO 2 15.6 
1972 90 72 TO chs are 


(aprtor to 1970, included in c.c, 919-49 'Microfilm, blueprint, 
processing equipment and parts" 


a)antérieurement A 1970, compris dans la c.m. 919-49 "Appareils pour le 
traitement des microfilms et bleus, et leurs piéces" 


Imports: 


Importations: 
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Table wa BS 
Tableaa . 05 


Microfilm, photocopy, blueprint and whiteprint processing 
equipment and parts, c.c. 919-49 
Appareils pour le traitement des microfilms, des bleus 


et des photocalques et leurs piéces, c.m. 919-49 


Tariff Items: ) and 
) L6240-1 69605-1 
Numéros tarifaires) et 
Duty as % 
ota li Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Year imp value = collected value 
—— <EbS Droits en % 
Importations Valeur Droits de la valeur 
Année totales imposable  pergus _imposable__ 
$1000 $*000 $1000 
milliers milliers milliers 
de $ de $ de $ 
Total -— Total 
1964/2} 13,660 Bitsy kh Fae Poe 
1965<4 15,914 312 51 16.5 
1966 eae ial 125 18 17 
1967 eer, 25h 38 as eee 
1968 ae Sh 12 Ais 
1969 2,63 562 85 15.1 
19706») 687 22 3 hats 
197 72 We 2 16.6 
oe B57 7 ne DUNES 
Total British Preferential - Total, préférence britannique 
1961462} hh 1 ‘ con 
1965 5) alk S aed Ss 
1966 Ad is a = 
1967 38 = = i 
1968 9 = = ide 
1969 38 % x 9.6 
1970}? 3 : F 
1971 (4 3 : F 
1972 El. a » - 
Total Most Favoured Nation - Total, nation la plus favorisée 
196463} 13,616 153 20 15.3 
1965 <* 15,879 aye 51 16.5 
1966 2,167 125 18 av hey, 
1967 1,849 25k bis: 15.0 
1968 1,369 sh 13 15.3 
1969 2,596 562 85 ieeea 
1970 (b) 68, 22 5 U5 
1971() 739 wh 2 GWE 
1972» 81.6 7 iL hie 


(a) 
1964 
19652) 


1966 
L907 
1968 
1969 


3 
sees 


19612) 
196564) 


1966-67 
1968 
1969 


19706») 
1971-2 


1961622 
196564) 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
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Table 15 (Cont'd) 
Tableau 15 (Suite) 


Duty as % 
Total Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
imports value collected value 
Droits en % 
Importations Valeur Droits de la valeur 
totales imposable percus imposable 
$1000 $1000 $1000 
milliers milliers milliers 
de $ de $ de $ 
United Kingdom - Royaume-Uni 
Lb A * ory 
32 Ae % Campo 
Ah ss = ka 
34 = me a) 
2 = o 2 
38 9.6 
3 a = za 
o = md = 
wy = = - 
Denmark — Danemark 
28 = = a 
19 ~ a = 
y - = = 
Ih ik * 10.0 
2 = is v 
Germany West -— Allemagne de 1tQuest 
126 LO Hs 11.9 
ie 5 * ee 
12 it % awe! 
S ee a , 
i = = be 
5 ab . iW pS 
fi = = - 
10 10 Ze sis 
2 is 4 TA 


Yoar 


Annéo 


196,42) 
19652) 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 


(b) 
19707) 


1975) 


1961622 
1965(@) 


1966 
1967 
os 
1969 


197003 
Rt) 


( 
196452? 
196564) 


Total 
imports 


totales 


$1000 
milliers 


Importations 


de $ 
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Table 15 (Conttd) 
Tableaul5 (Suite) 
Duty as % 
Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
value collected value 
Droits en % 
Valeur Droits de la valeur 
imposable ercus imposable 
ates ae 
milliers milliers 
de $ de $ 
The Netherlands — Pays—Bas 
ae nest 
Ure 
gee 
tal: 
Japan — Japon 

3 a 15.9 
it oatt 
las) 
ee 
ail BS ee 


United States of America - Etats-Unis d'Amérique 


SES) 
IAS 


2, 
1, 
1, 
2; 


364 
699 


133 
773 
348 
566 


670 
673 
778 


142 22 
303 ope 
1h, 18 
253 38 
8h : Re 
560 85 
Be 3 
3 4% 
6 a: 
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Table 15 (Concl'd) 
Tableau 15 (Fin) 


Duty as % 
Tota. Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Yoar imports value collected value 
Droits en % 
Importations Valeur Droits de la valeur 
Année totales imposable rgus imposable 
$t000 $000 Fr000 
milliers milliers milliers 
de $ de $ de $ 
Others — Autres 
196,622 LO Ee, a zh 
19659) 12 - aye : 
1966 ~ - - - 
1967 LO - - ~ 
1968 - - - - 
1969 = = = = 
19704) : 2 = 2 
1971p} : : = - 
1972 - - - - 


(a) Includes photocopy and similar machines; effective January 1, 
1966, "Photocopy and similar machines, office type, and parts" 
classified in c.c. 919-47. 

(b) Effective January 1, 1970, excludes "Microfilm equipment and 
parts" in c.c. 919-48 


a) A ltinclusion des appareils de photocopies et appareils 
similaires; de méme que des "appareils de photocopies et appareils 
similaires de bureau et piéces'', A compter du 1°? janvier 1966, 
inclus dans la c.m. 919-47 

b) A ltexclusion, A compter du 1°" janvier 1970, des “appareils et 
piéces pour microfilms" inclus dans la c.m. 919-48 
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Table 16 
Tabheau 6 


Imports: Photographic equipment and supplies n.e.s., c.c. 919-99 
Importations: Matériel et fournitures photographiques. n.d.a., 


e.me J19-99 

Tariff Items ) and 
) 19900-1, 46200-1, 62300-1 93907-1 
Numéros tarifaires ) 4603-1, 46240-1, et 
Duty as % 

Total Dutiable Duty of dutiable 

Year imports value collected value 
Droits en % 
Importations Valeur Droits de la valeur 

Année totales imposable percus imposable 

$1000 $1000 $1000 

milliers milliers milliers 
de $ de $ de $ 
Total — Total 
1964 Zo eo 287 18.0 
1965 2, 886 1,962 363 veo 
1966 2,596 2,255 415 Te25 
1967 poo 3,870 (ils Te 
1968 tery) 3.910 yale: Le 30 
1969 3 bLe 34107 52h 16.9 
1970 SLO 2,882 472 items 
Mie Se 2007 451 ile? 
1972 4,169 3,718 622 Wem 
Total British Preferential - Total, préférence britannique 
1964, 78 67 4 6.6 
1965 85 63 Dae 
1966 87 69 > ele 
1967 268 aig\ek V2 opel 
1968 161 144 13 9,2 
1969 126 slabs: LO Coe 
1970 143 98 8 led 
TOA 8h (is LRG 
ie 13 oe FC faye 
Total Most Favoured Nation - Total, nation la plus favorisée 

1964 2,336 1, ek 283 18.6 
1965 2,800 1,900 360 Hise, 
1966 2,509 Zloe 410 18.9 
1967 4,262 Sess 703 ake s 
1968 |e i Bicol 103 Ansys 2) 
1969 By ooe ey ole, 51h Le 
1970 3,297 2, 78h LO, 16.7 
Loe. 3,095 (oie) Lhe ies 


1972 057 3,683 613 16.6 
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Table 16 (Concl'd) 
Tableau 16 (Fin) 


Duty as % 

Total Dutiable Duty of dutiable 

Yoar imports value collected value 
Droits en % 
Importations Valeur Droits de la valeur 
Annéo totales imposable ergus imposable 
pee FOMcer $1000 $1000 
milliers | milliers milliers 
de $ de § de $ 
United Kingdom — Royaume—-Uni 

1964, Do AL, 4, ae 
1965 2 20 1 fiAe) 
1966 78 62 4 feet 
1967 2517 120 10 8.6 
1968 140 123 a2 iat 
1969 123 15 a 8.0 
1970 in¥9) 96 is tas 
Loy ie | 66 8 WES 
1972 106 8s 7 8.0 

Germany West - Allemagne de 1'Quest 
1964 149 ie 13 18.0 
1965 Ey {o 13 170 
1966 LS? 151 2h Lae 
1967 320 289 16 Ve 
1968 279 242 39 Alo 
1969 les, 143 23 die) 
1970 58 36 6 ond 
LOL 78 Al ft 16.8 
ite 48 13 7 t wlooe 

Japan — Japon 
1964 ean 155 29 18.6 
1965 283 ely 2 1 
1966 354 pip 65 20.6 
1967 655 601 126 240 
1968 840 823 169 LO we 
1969 946 9h2 vie Agee! 
1970 yn 8 ie bys 192 ae 
Rhee 1,146 dete 196 Lae 
Lola ee ye: ey fe 220 pee 
United States of America - Etats-Unis d'Amérique 

1964 1,924 15260 23k 18.6 
1965 2,260 Lhe 293 18.9 
1966 a oaly, 1,636 309 18.9 
1967 8 157 Aisha 511 18.6 
1968 3,899 2,683 480 Vise 
1969 2,169 Leo 298 16 .*/ 
ee, Deng ad 1,452 237 ley s 
1971 1,676 1,263 210 16.6 


1972 2,066 1,715 280 16.3 
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Table ey 
Tableau 17 


Exports and Re-Exports: Cameras, parts and accessories, except 
Penses (rc, Cue LO=Lg 
Exportations et réexportations: Appareils photographiques, piéces 
et accessoires, sauf lentilles, 


(e Mm. 910-19 
Year ‘Exports Re-Exports 
Année Exportations Réexportations 


‘dollars - dollars 


Tova -— Towa. 


1964 296 495 Bisloyven le 
1965 318,664 SlZOo/ 
1966 Iie alGient ies too 
1967 180,660 SLES Ss, 
1968 465, LO 390,872 
1969 Dy onto 426 , 837 
1970 296,992 918,071 
1971 Wie aldo 648, 843 
Loe 3125000 oe 
United States of America - Etats-Unis dtAmérique 
1964 56,413 292,087 
1965 143,704 694,568 
1966 Loe ey 365, 54h 
1967 yes (19 ID Fe OD 
1968 199,656 262, (52 
1969 148, 361 220,481 
14e 749) e719 629,048 
1971 86, 844 DOI ae 77 
1972 262,000 cae 
Others - Autres 

1964 240,082 46,428 
1965 174,960 Le eOo 
1966 SSN ige Fatt ta FOZ eo. 
1967 BT eolal: 168,068 
1968 265,748 108,090 
1969 RA fey 206 , 356 
TOTO TE ole 269,025 
1971 Deans 146 , 844 
1972 50, 000 ne 
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Table 18 
Tableau 18 


Exports and Re-Exports: Cameras and projection lenses, including 


mounts,c.c. 910-39 


Exportations et réexportations: Lentilles d'appareils photographiques 


Year 
Année 


1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
Aly ye: 
ine yal 
a ee 


1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
eal 
bee 


1964 
1955 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
Je uk 
ee 


1964, 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


eee 
Lf 


et de projecteurs, y compris montures, 


c.m. 910-39 
_ Exports Re-Exports 
Exportations Réexportations 


dollars -— dollars 


Total. = ictal 


6115139 60,979 
S17 Ho? 63,418 
1033) 1G Silvie 
600, 630 pears bet 
847 , 760 MLE, 2 ou 
683,457 66,025 
sone 7 163,309 
1,361, 400 103,601 
1,822,000 ge 
United Kingdom — Royaume-Uni 
69,411 390 
125439 poly Aan 
146 , 900 447k 
LO fo22u eye's) 
TOOK? 614 
138, 846 4,650 
88,146 Te 
DOL 38.,73/ 
140,000 o, 
Germany West - Allemagne de 1'Quest 
136,897 Bee 
set 6,408 
203,408 2,567 
62,968 2.691. 
; 88, O34 ay eh 
Ae hy SiG ah pals, 
Paeisy OMe Pe 5 ALO 
300,405 oay iy 
559,000 ace 
United States of America -— Etats-Unis d'tAmérique 
ee, to 51,449 
402,126 SENS 
475,308 63,465 
287 , 76h 43,418 
AS, Og 39,087 
438,805 5h, 396 
129,970 122,023 
6 » CeO 4d 37h 
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Table 19 
Tableau 19 
Exports and Re-Exports: Photographic equipment and supplies, n.e.s., 
Cac mg 10-99 
Exportations et ré:exportations: Matériel et fournitures photographiques 
n.d.a.,c.m. 910-99 


Year Exports Re-Exports 
Année Exportations Réexportations 


dollars -— dollars 


Tova otal 


722, 388 


1964 Le LOOZOH/.L. 

1965 (89, On / 867 311 
1966 ds SOU 29 Lia (ln 30 
1967 2,264,453 2,280,054 
1968 B-63h5 LOK bake, 525 
1969 5,009,301 4,040,110 
1970 4,754,046 4,028,284 
1971 Dish) soe 4, 4h7, 899 
1972 (io) Ce8 oe 

United Kingdom - Royaume-Uni 
1964 eyes yS) 29,163 
1965 EO SOI] 3, 902 
1966 175, OL 2 HOW 
1967 Stes E Baik i, 030 
1968 Di Oa op p) reals) 
1969 Line li, ole? 98,763 
go 70 1 / D607 45,748 
Less Poe (ooo BAS) ie 
1972 See eee Ss 
Australia — Australie 

1964 15 O15 119 
1965 Sones 180 
1966 104,028 = 

1967 162,267 - 

1968 L796 12 - 

1969 1565/67 200 
£970 LOW? 213 5 

ee 8335035 141 
1972 64.2 ,000 we 

United States of America -— Etats-Unis dtAmérique 

1964 15D 05 Does 
1965 1.055 7099 815,639 
1966 BOS Vu22 Lip Aus A fhsly, 
1967 480,987 2,060,107 
1968 1,842,880 3, 946 , 873 
1969 15677 495 BRSOD peo 
LOT 1,461,845 35 SoU, bS9 
A fia LALORLSS Apo eo 
1972 1370000 ae 
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APPENDIX IV 


TARIFF HISTORY 


me ) oo 
rst 
§ 


AY 


TARIFF HISTORY 


Tariff Item 46200-1 (formerly 462 


1936, May 2 


462 Philosophical, photographic, mathematical and optical 
instruments, n.O.p.; speedometers, cyclometers and 
pedometers, n.O.p.; complete parts of all the 


foregoing 
Dauea MEN. General 
ins, aay sin 25 Date, 7 30FDecr 
Under the Canada-France Trade Agreement (June 10; 1933): 


"Intermediate (M.F.N.) rate less 10 p.c." 
1937, Feb, 26 VeeDiGs, 25. 0scs, 30) iG 


oo earls 
Under the United States Trade Agreement: 


462(i) Philosophical, photographic, mathematical and optical 
instruments, n.o.p.; speedometers, cyclometers and 
pedometers, n.O.p.; complete parts of all the 
foregoing 

173 Dus 


"To maintain the margin of preference provided 
under Articles VII and VIII of the United Kingdom 
Trade Agreement, the rate of 25 p.c. applies to 
all the articles specified (other than cameras 
and complete parts thereof, n.o.p., on which the 
rate of 5 p.c. applies), in view of the rates 
granted to the United States by the Canada- 
United States Trade Agreement, effective 

Jan. 1, 1939, so long as the articles are of a 
class or kind not made in Canada." 


TOA pati, gcd CE 


L62(i) Philosophical, photographic, mathematical and optical 
instruments, n.o.p.; speedometers, cyclometers and 
pedometers, n.O.p.; complete parts of all the 
foregoing 

Paopscys “Loen.d. 


1957, Mar, 15 -— Became item 462 
1965, Aug. 23 - Renumbered 4.6200-L 


IV-2 


1969, June 


4.6200-1 Instruments for observation, measurement, 
experimentation or demonstration in respect 
of natural phenomena, n.oO.p.; photographic, 
mathematical and optical instruments, n.oO.p.; 
speedometers, cyclometers and pedometers, n.0.p.; 
parts of all the foregoing 


Doles Diels General 
2s piceemeainsc. 30) pec. 


This item was referred to the Board only in so far as it 
relates to photographic equipment. 


Tariff Item 46200-2 


1969") bepb, 1 GATE 


46200—2 Electronic flash apparatus designed to be hand 
held or mounted on hand cameras, including 
self-contained, battery operated power supplies 
for use therewith, and parts of the foregoing 


LOF DSCs 


These goods were previously classified under tariff 
item 46200-1. 


Tariff Item 46205-1 (formerly 462a 


1936, May 2 


162 Philosophical, photographic, mathematical and optical 
instruments, n.0O.p.; speedometers, cyclometers and 
pedometers, n.O.p.; complete parts of all the 


foregoing 
oe peGe PAS Aer Be ON aries 
1937, Feb. 26 WepsOe’ (25 Deco seus orcs 
O39) wale ae 
Under the United States Trade Agreement: 
462(ii) Cameras and complete parts, thereof, n.o.p. 
BUC. 


These goods were previously classified under tariff item 462. 


IV=3 


JRO, Valeo cole 


462(ii) Cameras and complete parts thereof, n.o.p.:- 


(b) soe 


Bee, M.F.N. General 


12 PeG. 20 Dec. 


192s, March 15 
462a Cameras, n.O.p., of a class or kind made in Canada; 


complete parts thereof 
ie pice FeO speces (30 pice 
1965. 4 23 - Renumbered 46205-1 


1968, Jan, 1 (aipectmaAGepte. 30 mete 
1969, Jan. 1 72 pice Meypec!. ~30 pic. 
1969, June 4 A= Doce URLS PHC LIe SO: nec, 


From February 20, 1973 to June 30, 1974, M.F.N. rate reduced 
temporarily to 1O p.c. 


Tariff Item 46210-1 (formerly 462b) 


1936, May 2 


h62 Philosophical, photographic, mathematical and optical 
instruments, n.o.p.; speedometers, cyclometers and 
pedometers, n.O.p.; complete parts of all the 
foregoing 


Loup sce Coupes: TOUSD.S. 


1937, Feb. 26 Weep eCemteo psCi  20rnc. 


Under the United States Trade Agreement: 
462(ii) Cameras and complete parts, thereof, n.o.p. 
ZUPDEC. 


"To maintain the margin of preference provided under 
Articles VII and VIII of the United Kingdom Trade 
Agreement, the rate of 23 p.c. applies to all the 
articles specified (other than cameras and complete 
parts thereof, n.o.p., on which the rate of 5 p.c. 
applies), in view of the rates granted to the 

United States by the Canada—United States Trade 
Agreement, effective Jan. 1, 1939, so long as the 
articles are of a class or kind not made in Canada." 


These goods were previously classified under tariff item 462. 


IV—4 


1948, Jans. GATI 


462(4i) Cameras and complete parts thereof, n.o.p.:- 
(a) of a class or kind not made in Canada 
Behe MPN. General 
BE Dece 17S pec. 
1956, June 30, GATT 


Cameras, n.O.p., Of a class or kind not 
made in Canada; complete parts thereof 


dees Ce 
MeV eulynigoe ot) 
L62b “Cameras, NiOsp., Of 4 class or kind not 


made in Canada; complete parts thereof 
Dee Ce LOAD aC « 305peC. 


1965, Aug. 23 — Renumbered 46210-1 


From February 20,1973 to June 30, 1974, MORN, rateireduced 
teniporariiy. to TO p.¢. 


Tariff Item 46215-1 (formerly 462c 


1936, May 2 
62a Photographic cameras and equipment for use by 


professional photographers and commercial 
photo-finishers in their own business, as 
follows: 


Cameras for professional purposes, for making 
negatives 42 inches by 63 inches and larger, and 
the following accessories for use with such 
cameras: lenses, shutters, exposure meters, range 
finders, film and plate holders, lens hoods, lens 
boards, ground glass carriages, reducing backs, 
reversible adapter backs, lantern slide attachments, 
film sheaths, combination paper and plate holders, 
kits, carrying cases, camera stands, camera tripods, 
camera tripod tops, vignetters, diffusion disks, 
diffusion disk holders, colour filters, colour filter 
holders, polarizing screens, polarizing screen 
holders and backgrounds. 


IV=5 


Printers, enlargers, heaters, dryers, mounting 
presses, print washers, automatic film processors, 
printing frames and tanks for developing, fixing 


and washing 
Bers Mer NN. General 
Free Free Free 


Tariff item 462a is also the precursor of existing items 
46235-1 and 46240-1, shown later. 


1946, June 28 
62a Photographic cameras and equipment, and complete 


arts of the foregoing, for use by professional 
photographers and commercial photo-finishers in 
their own business, as follows:- 


Cameras for professional purposes for making 
negatives 42 inches by 63 inches and larger, and 
the following accessories for use with such cameras: 
lenses, shutters, exposure meters, range finders, 
film and plate holders, lens hoods, lens boards, 
ground glass carriages, reducing backs, reversible 
adapter backs, lantern slide attachments, film 
sheaths, combination paper and plate holders, kits, 
carrying cases, camera stands, camera tripods, camera 
tripod tops, vignetters, diffusion disks, diffusion 
disk Holders, colour filters; colour filter holders, 
polarizing screens, polarizing screen holders and 
backgrounds. 


Printers, enlargers, heaters, dryers, mounting 
presses, print washers, automatic film processors, 
printing frames and tanks for developing, fixing and 
washing 


Free Free Free 


1951, June 6, GATT 


h62a Photographic cameras and equipment, viz.:- 


(1) Cameras and parts thereof for making negatives 
or positives 3, inches by 4% inches or larger 


Oreposl vives 97, ches by an ances COrmiarzer, 
including carrying cases therefor 


Free 


(2) Accessories for cameras:— Exposure meters, 
range finders, lens hoods, lantern slide 
attachments, camera stands, camera tripods 
and tripod tops, vignetters, diffusion discs 
and holders, colour filters and holders, 
polarizing screens and holders, backgrounds, 
flash tubes for high-speed flash apparatus, 
flash guns; parts of the foregoing 


Free 
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(3) Contact printers, projection printers commonly 


known as enlargers for negatives or positives 
4, inches by 5 inches and larger. temperature 


controls or heaters for photographic solutions, 
film and print driers, mounting presses, print 


washers, negative or sheet-film hangers, 
ferro-type plates, film and paper processors 
for strip photo-finishing, print straighteners, 
hotographic timing devices, densitometers, 
tanks or trays for negative and positive 


processing; parts of the foregoing 


Egle Myris General 
Prée 
1952, April 9 
462a Photographic cameras and equipment, viz.:- 


(1) Cameras and parts thereof for making negatives 
or positives 3¢ inches by 44 inches or 
larger, including carrying cases therefor 


Free Free LOTS Cs 


(2) Accessories for cameras:— Exposure meters, 
range finders, lens hoods; lantern, slide 
attachments, camera stands, camera tripods 
and tripod tops, vignetters, diffusion discs 
and holders, colour filters and holders, 
polarizing screens and holders, backgrounds, 
flash tubes for high-speed flash apparatus, 
flash guns; parts of the foregoing 


Free Free TO TDG. 


(3) Contact printers, projecting printers 
commonly known as enlargers for negatives 
or positives 4 inches by 5 inches or 
larger, temperature controls or heaters 
for photographic solutions, film and 
print driers, mounting presses, print 
washers, negative or sheet-film hangers, 
ferro-type plates, film and paper 
processors for strip photo-finishing, 
print straighteners, photographic timing 
devices, densitometers, tanks or trays 
for negative and positive processing; 
parts of the foregoing 


Free Free LOC. 


IV-7 


195/. March £5 
462c Cameras and parts thereof for making negatives 


or positives three and one-quarter inches by 
four and one-quarter inches or larger, 
including carrying cases therefor 


bel, M.F.N. 


Free Free 


1965, Aug. 23 - Renumbered 46215-1 


Tariff Item 46220-1 (formerly 462d 


1937, Feb, 26 
462b Cinematograph and motion picture cameras, 


35 mm., for use by professional motion 
picture producers having studios in Canada 
equipped for motion picture production 


Free LO pec. 


General 


AU Des 


ED a eiers 


Under the Canada-France Trade Agreement (1933, June 10): 


"intermediate less 10 p.c." 


Prior to February 26, 1937, these goods were classified 


under tariff item 462. 


1939, Jan. 1 - Canada-United States Trade Agreement 
L62b Cinematograph and motion picture cameras, 


35 mm., for use by professional motion 
picture producers having studios in 
Canada equipped for motion picture 


production; parts of the foregoing 


| LO e.cs 
1939, April 26 Free tO Dae. 
T9AG, dan, 1, GATT 7 DeCe 
Oo 2 panera leg 
L62b Cinematograph and motion picture cameras 


for use by professional motion picture 
producers having studios in Canada 
equipped for motion picture production; 
parts of the foregoing 


Free opie. 


Ap OS Se 


etjerisy 


Iv-8 


1957, March 15 - Renumbered 462d 


Beals M.F,N. General 
1958, June 18 Free Free le SeQeks 
1962, July 1. GATT 
462d Cinematograph and motion picture cameras 


and camera blimps for use by professional 
motion picture producers having studios 
in Canada equipped for motion picture 
production; parts of the foregoing 

Free 


Camera blimps were previously classified under tariff 
item 462. 


1963, June 


An amendment to the Customs Tariff gave statutory effect to 
the GATT change. 


1965, Aug. 23 -— Renumbered 46220-1 


Tariff Item 46225-1 (formerly 462e) 
190 Novwe.20 


Jali. Lenses and shutters, when imported by 
manufacturers of cameras or kodaks, for. use 
only in the manufacture of cameras or kodaks 


Free tree Free 
1956, July 1 - Item cancelled 
105. Maren | 
Tae Shutters and parts thereof imported for use in 
the manufacture of cameras 
Free Free SUn tice 
By Sy Sr eV ae 
462c Shutters and parts thereof, for use in the 
manufacture of cameras 
Free Free SO ec. 
1956, March 21 
462c Lenses, shutters, and parts thereof, for 


use in the manufacture of cameras 


Free Free SOepe Cs 
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1957, March 15 — Renumbered 462e 
1965, Aug. 23 -— Renumbered 46225-1 


Tariff Item 46230-1 (formerly 462f 


1930, May 2 
657b Special parts, in the rough, when imported 
by manufacturers of cameras, for use only 
in the manufacture of cameras 
Dee, M.F.N. General 
Free TS PoCe TH PC. 
1939, Jan. 1 -— Canada-United States Trade Agreement 
657b Parts, unfinished, when imported by manu- 
facturers of cameras, for use in the 
manufacture of cameras, in their own 
factories 
On. Ce 
1939, April 26 Free 5 p.c. TE PoC. 
1956, March 21 
462d Parts, unfinished, for use in the manufacture 
of cameras Free Dir. Cs 71s p.C. 
1957, March 15 — Renumbered 462f 
1965, A 23 - Renumbered 4.6230-1 
1968, Jan. 1 Free Free TS p.c. 


Tariff Item 46235-1 (formerly 462 


1997s March) TD 
462g Accessories for cameras, namely: 
Backgrounds; 


Colour filters and holders; 

Diffusion discs and holders; 

Exposure meters; 

Flash guns; 

Flash tubes for high-speed flash apparatus; 
Lantern slide attachments; 

Lens hoods; 

Polarizing screens and holders; 


IV-10 


Range finders; 

Stands; 

Tripods and tripod tops; 
Vignetters; 

Parts of all the foregoing 


Bir. M.F.N. General 
Free Free LO pee 


1965, Aug, 23 - Renumbered 46235-1 
This item has remained unchanged since it was introduced on 


March 15, 1957, to replace item 462a(2), the history of which was 
given in the history of item 46215-1. 


Tariff Item 46240-1 (formerly 462h 


te pee Mas Clie 
462h Photographic equipment , namely: 
Densitometers; 


Ferro-type plates; 

Film or paper processors for photo-finishing; 

Pilm.or prantidriers's 

Mounting presses; 

Negative or sheet-film hangers; 

Print straighteners; 

Print washers; 

Printers, contact; 

Printers, projection, commonly known as 
enlargers, for negatives or positives 
four inches by five inches and larger; 

Printers, power driven, for photo-finishing; 

Tanks or trays for negative and positive 
processing; 

Temperature controls or heaters for 
photographic solution; 

Timing devices; 

Parts of all the foregoing 


Free Free LO \pecr 


This item has remained unchanged since March 15, 1957, 
when it was introduced to replace item 462a(3), the history of which 
was given earlier in the history of tariff item 46215-1; the words 
underlined above were added at that time. 


1965), uA 23 — Renumbered 4.6240-1 


IV-11 


Tariff Item 46241-1 


Microfilm reader-printers and parts thereof 


Bek. M,F.N. General 
Free Free LOT ne, 


This item was introduced in its present form on June 2, 
1967; the goods were previously classified under tariff item 46200-1. 


Tariff Item 46245-1 (formerly 462i 


i950, June 16 
462i Optical sound equipment; 


Dollies, or other mobile mounting units 
for motion picture cameras; 

Booms, without wiring, for use with 
microphones; 

Motion picture editing equipment, namely: 
film editing machines, film splicers, 
film synchronizers, film viewers, rewinds; 

Parts of the foregoing 


All the foregoing when for use in the production of motion 
pictures by professional producers having studios in Canada equipped 
for motion picture production 

Free Free Len. Gs 


These goods were previously classified as follows: 


Tariff Item 


Optical sound equipment 45k 
Dollies and microphone booms 439b 
Film editing machines 462 
Hot film splicers Ah5k 
Coldstiim splicers,) fiim synchronizers, 
film viewers, film rewinds hola 
1962, July 1, GATT 
h62i Optical and magnetic sound equipment; 


Dollies, or other mobile mounting units 
for motion picture cameras; 

Booms, without wiring, for use with 
microphones; 

Motion picture editing equipment, namely: 
film editing machines, film splicers, 
film synchronizers, film viewers, rewinds; 

Parts of the foregoing; 


IV-12 


All the foregoing when for use in the 
production of motion pictures by professional 
producers having studios in Canada equipped 
for motion picture production 


Del, NALA General 
Free 


Magnetic sound equipment was previously classified under 
tariff item 445k. 


1963, June 


An amendment to the Customs Tariff gave statutory effect to 
the GATT change. 


1965, Aug. 23 - Renumbered 462/,5-L 


Tariff Item 46255-1 (formerly 462k 


1964, July 1 
462k Rangefinders, flash apparatus and exposure 


meters for use in the manufacture of cameras 
Free Free COM chee 
Prior to July 1, 1964, these goods were classified under 


tariff item 462a (see history of item 46205-1) or 462b (see history of 
item 46210-1). 


1965). suly 2 
462k Rangefinders, flash apparatus, exposure meters, 


and parts thereof, for use in the manufacture 
of cameras 


Free Free MUGS yenset 


This item has remained unchanged since July 1, 1965, when 
the provision "and parts thereof", was added. 


1965.8 23 — Renumbered 46255-1 


Tariff Item 46300-1 (formerly 46 
1936, May 2 
463 Magic lanterns and slides therefor, n.o.p. 


Free LUSDEC. £2 Des 
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1956, June 30, GATT 


gk ge teen. Bie elt, General 
me Cre 
oer io Marche) 
463 Still picture projectors, and slides 


and 1 Lineups LRerelOr, 11.0. ps. 
Free LD epsce poe Wes 


This item has remained unchanged since March 15, 1957. 


1965, Aug, 23 -— Renumbered 46300-1 


From February 20, 1973 to June 30, 1974, the M.F.N. rate reduced 
Demporariivite LOop.e. 


Tariff Item 46305-1 (formerly 463a 


1936, Jan, 1 - Canada—United States Trade Agreement 


Ex. 427 LLC. Gem ele 9beee Sorepac 
Ex, 4h6a LOrpyeye M27 es) pic n MOG apse. 
et al. 


Motion picture projectors, arc lamps for motion picture work, motion 
picture or theatrical spot lights, light effect machines, motion 
picture screens, portable motion picture projectors complete with 
sound equipment; complete parts of all the foregoing, not to include 
electric light bulbs, tubes or exciter lamps 


ee ere 
O37, Feb. 26 
h27h Wording unchanged from above Free CD eC. oe ce 
1939, Jan. 1 - Canada-United States Trade Agreement 
427h Free re pec. Pee 
ex Ast UD pac. Goon hace 4 eanace 
ex LA5k BS PeCe 2 - pees 30 peC. 
ex Liba LOppeen - eis Wet so pees 


Motion picture projectors, arc lamps for motion picture work, motion 
picture or theatrical spot lights, light effect machines, motion 
picture screens, portable motion picture projectors with or without 


sound equipment; electric rectifiers or generators designed for use 
with motion picture projectors; complete parts of all the foregoing, 
not to include electric light bulbs, tubes or. exciter lamps 


Ee es 
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1939.9: April 26 
h27h Wording unchanged from that of 
January 1, 1939 

Bers M.F.N. General 
Free ius) heh or oD Det 

1957, March 15 - Renumbered 463a 

1960, April 1 

1463a Motion picture projectors, arc lamps for 


motion picture work, motion picture or 
theatrical spot lights, light effect 
machines, portable motion picture projec-— 
tors with or without sound equipment; 
electric rectifiers or generators designed 
for use with motion picture projectors; 
parts of all the foregoing, not including 
electric. light bulbs, Lubes or) .excrter 
lamps 


Free i's yoreel Set irler 


The "motion picture screens" deleted from the item were 
provided for in a new tariff item, 463c. 


1965, Aug. 23 - Renumbered 46305-1 


Prom iepriug bye 2c, 19/3 abordiensO, 09 /iels tal emer ediCe”d 
BemporarilycCo,lO. D.C 


Tariff Item 46310-1 (formerly 463b 


463 Still picture projectors combined with 
sound equipment 


SL) 1 6 atig gle ete ce 30° Discs 
This item has remained unchanged since June 18, 1958, when. 
it was introduced to cover certain goods previously classified under 
tariff item 597a(2). 
1965, Aug, 25 -— Renumbered 46310-1 


From February 20,.1973.to0..une. 30,1974 ,.M. FN. mabe reduced 
temporarily to LO p.c. 


Iv-15 


Tariff Item 46315-1 (formerly 463c 


4.63¢ Motion and still picture screens 
Bek allt. General 
Free LO Meee mn te Sima Ace A 


This item has remained unchanged since April 1, 1960, when 
it was introduced to cover certain goods previously classified under 
tariff item 463a (see history of tariff item 46305-1). 


1965, Aug. 25 — Renumbered 46315-1 


Tariff Item 46320-1 (formerly 463d) 


463d Lenses, shutters, and parts thereof, for use 
in the manufacture of still and motion 
picture projector's 


Free Oe Beier. 2 ubae. 


G2, vuly 1, Oat 


This item was introduced on June 21, 1961 to cover goods 
previously classified under item 462 (now 46200-1) and 463a (now 
46305-1). 


1965, Aug. 25 — Renumbered 46320-1 


Tariff Item 46325-1 (formerly 4636 


1963, Nov, i 
1.63¢e Parts, not including electric light bulbs, 


GUbeS 1 Or eExciuer lamps. “for use im) the 
manufacture of still and motion picture 
projectors, with or without sound 
equipment 


Free T= Te@e 30) Paes 
Prior to November 1, 1963, the goods covered by this item 
were classified under items 462 (now 46200-1) and 463a (now 46305-1), 


or, aS appropriate, elsewhere in the Customs Tariff. 


1965, Aug. 23 -— Renumbered 46325-1 


IV-16 


1966, July 1 3 


46325-1 Parts, not including electric light bulbs, 
motors, tubes, or exciter Lamps, Tor use 
in the manufacture of still and motion 
picture projectors with or without sound 


equipment 
Bers Me ries General 
Free 74 Dies 30) 2 Cs 


1968, July 1 

46325-1 Parts, not including electric motors, dight 
bilLds, tubes: OF exciter lanpe, 1010 ude 1G 
the manufacture of still and motion picture 
projectors, with or without sound equipment 


Free 75 pec. 30 prc. 


19a aye Pree Free Bolsa. 


Tariff Item 46330-1 


1966. July | 
46330-1 Electric motors for use in the manufacture 


of motion picture projectors with or 
without sound equipment 


Free Tm De Cahiate bss 


Classification of electric motors for the manufacture of 
projectors: 
See BE Motion Picture 


Prior to November 1, 1963 Ah5e hh5e (now 44516-1) 
November 1, 1963 - June 30, 
1966 h63e 463e (now 46325-1) 
July 1, 1966 - June 30, 1967 Ab 516-1 46330-1 
July 1, 1967 to date 1,6330-1 Leeann 
L967 Jy 
46330—1 Electric motors for use in the manufacture 


of still and motion picture projectors 
with or without sound equipment 


Bis waa csr: Toe OeO. 374 epee 


This item has remained unchanged since July 1, 1967, when 
the provision for motors for still picture projectors was added. 
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PANEL FOR THIS INQUIRY 


L.C. Audette, Q.C., former Chairman* 
W.J. Landreth 

W.T. Dauphinee 

Léo Gervais 

René Labelle, Q.C. 


ECONOMISTS 


M. Rachlis 
G.H. Forrester 


* Mr. Audette retired from the Tariff Board, April 7, 1972. 
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The Honourable 
The Minister of Finance 
Ottawa 


Dear Mr. Minister: 


pe rerereco Mr pense seletler or Junes) ©1971. man 
which he directed the Tariff Board to make a study of the 
economics of the strawberry growing industry in Canada, with 
particular reference to the growing of strawberries for the 
processing market, and of the prospects for long-term 
viability of this industry. 


In conformity with Section 4(2) of the Tariff Board 
Act, I have the honour to transmit the Report of the Board 
relating to strawberries for processing. <A copy of the 
transcript of the proceedings at the public hearing accompanies 
the Report. 


Yours faithfully, 


Lv AeA 
y, 


Acting Chairman 


Vi 


Fxplanation of Symbols Used 


Denotes zero or none reported 
Indicates that: figures are not. available 


In statistical tabLes,.indicates a. reported 
figure which disappears on rounding, or is 
negligible 


A small letter in brackets denotes a footnote 
to a table 


Denotes a Statistics Canada import 
or export commodity class 


Denotes volume and page of the transcript 
ofeproceedings at the public hearing 

unless the context clearly indicates another 
cited reference 


The sum of the figures in a table may differ 
from the total, owing to rounding 
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Ottawa, Ontario 
K1A 0G5 
Ounce ios. 


Mr, L.C. Audette, Q.C., 
Chairman, 

ie Lariat Board, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Audette: 


The Government has received representations to the 
effect that fresh, frozen and preserved strawberries intended 
for further processing in Canada are being imported into 
Canada under such conditions as to threaten serious injury to 
Canadian strawberry producers. In view of the fact that delay 
in taking action might have resulted in damage to Canadian 
strawberry producers which would be difficult to repair, a 
surtax was imposed, effective May 22, 19771, on imports of 
strawberries pursuant to the provisions of section 7(la) of 
tne Customs, Tariff. 


In imposing the surtax on imports of strawberries, 
the Goverrment decided that the Tariff Board should be 
directed to assess the long-term viability of the strawberry 
growing industry. The Government will wish, in particular, to 
have in its possession the most complete information which can 
be obtained regarding production, consumption, marketing, costs, 
prices, imports and exports of strawberries intended for the 
processing market, 


I therefore direct the Tariff Board to make a study 
under section 4(2) of the Tariff Board Act of the economics of 
the strawberry growing industry in Canada, with particular 
reference to the growing of strawberries for the processing 
market, and of the prospects for long-term viability of this 
industry. 


I would ask the Board to submit a report on its 
study as soon as possible, 


Yours sincerely, 


EK, J. Benson, 
Minister of Finance. 
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Companies and Agencies Which Made Representations 


A public hearing was held at Ottawa on October 18, 19, 
eorana el, 19/1. 


Representations were received from the following: 


The Canadian Horticultural Council 

Government of British Columbia 

Ontario Fruit and Vegetable Growers’ Association 

Government of Quebec and representatives of the producers 
of strawberries 

Government of New Brunswick 

Prince Edward Island Department of Agriculture and Forestry 

Nova Scotia Strawberry Growerst Association 


Canadian Food Processors Association 
* Nabob Foods Limited 


* Not represented at the hearing 
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INTRODUCTION 
The Minister's letter to the Tariff Board noted that, 


"The Government has received representations to the 
effect that fresh, frozen and preserved strawberries 
intended for further processing in Canada are being 
imported into Canada under such conditions as to threaten 
serious injury to Canadian strawberry producers. In view 
of the fact that delay in taking action might have 
‘resulted in damage to Canadian strawberry producers which 
would be difficult to repair, a surtax was imposed, effec- 
tive May 22, 1971, on imports of strawberries pursuant to 
the provisions of section 7(la) of the Customs Tariff." 


The letter directed the Board 


"Lo make a study under section 4(2) of the Tariff Board 
Act of the economics of the strawberry growing industry 
in Canada, with particular reference to the growing of 
strawberries for the processing market, and of the 
prospects for long-term viability of this industry." 


The surtax applied to both fresh and frozen strawberries; that part of 
the order which related to fresh strawberries was revoked effective 
July 21 and the part which related to frozen strawberries, effective 
August 18, 1971. 


It is important to note that the Minister did not direct 
the Board to make any recommendations regarding the wording or rates 
of duty which apply to strawberries or to manufactured strawberry 
products. However, because the tariff items which apply to straw- 
berries and strawberry products are of interest in relation to some 
of the text which follows, they are reproduced below. 


Item Dee M.F.N. 
9211-1 otrawberri ese. hs sults Lepert pound ree Free or 
1-3/5 cts. 
The Free rate shall apply during the © Ory LOM pinc. 


months of September, October, November, 
December, January, February and March. 


During the remaining months in any 
12 month period ending 3lst March, the 
specific duty shall not be maintained 
in force in excess of 6 weeks, and the 
10 per cent duty shall apply whenever 
the specific duty is not in effect. 


Frusts,et rozen: 
10704-1 Néorp Meine. 6.202 Reel persboundetasteuel! Svfetat 


Item sas MLFN. 


10525-1 Fruits and nuts, pickled or preserved 
in salt, brine, o1l, or any other 


Mame rS Im PL vee sles aoe eenae 174 p.c. 174 p.c. 
10530-1 Jellies, jams, marmalades, preserves, 

fruit butters and condensed mince- 

Meats WANG ts .Ve tees ik per pound li cts. 3 cts. 


As the above indicates, item 9211-1 relates to fresh strawberries, 
item 10704-1 to frozen strawberries, item 10525-1 to strawberries 
preserved in sulphur dioxide and item 10530-1 to jams, jellies and 
preserves made from strawberries. I1t is noteworthy that the value 

for duty of fresh strawberries imported into Canada has generally 
exceeded 20 cents a pound in recent years, sometimes by a substantial 
amount and, therefore, that the 10 p.c., M.F.N. rate under item 9211-1 
is ordinarily substantially more than the specific duty of 1.6 cents 

a pound. 


Domestic strawberries may be sold for direct fresh consump- 
tion, or to processors for freezing or for the manufacture of jams 
and other products. It is more expensive to harvest berries for the 
fresh market because they must be picked more frequently than berries 
for processing. Also, strawberries intended for sale in the fresh 
market are packed in relatively expensive containers and may involve 
the payment of a commission to an agent. Because the costs of 
harvesting and marketing, the markets served, the prices and the 
competition of imports are so different for strawberries for the 
fresh market and for processing, they are dealt with, separately, in 
most of the sections which follow. 


The principal issues discussed during the public hearing 
were mainly related to imports of frozen strawberries from Mexico 
and the effect of these imports on prices of Canadian frozen straw- 
berries and on the potential demand for domestic berries for proces-— 
sing. More specifically, the representatives of Canadian growers 
expressed their concern regarding sudden, sharp declines in their 
returns resulting from circumstances beyond their control such as 
large crops in other parts of North America or unusually heavy 
inventories in the U.S.A. In addition, growers in eastern Canada, 
particularly those from Ontario, claimed that the availability of 
large volumes of Mexican frozen strawberries had resulted in the loss 
to them of an important domestic outlet for low quality berries which 
were unsuitable for sale in the fresh market and, in years of large 
crops, for their surplus of high quality strawberries. 


A recurring theme in almost all of the producers! repre- 
sentations was the claim that existing rates of duty on fresh and 
frozen strawberries were too low, particularly in years when large 
crops or inventories outside of Canada depressed prices to Canadian 
growers. The producers also claimed that a surtax provided inade- 
quate protection when an unusual situation developed suddenly. 
Although these discussions were important in indicating the producers! 
views of the problems which confronted them, recommendations to the 
Minister regarding the items and their rates of duty are outside the 
terms of this Reference. 


The processors who were represented at the public hearing 
presented the views of freezers, canners and manufacturers of jams, 
toppings and similar products. In general, they deemed that existing 
levels of protection were adequate although they supported the views 
of the growers regarding the need for some device which, in unusual 
circumstances, would operate automatically to set a lower limit on 
the decline of prices of strawberries for processing. A major concern 
of the processors was that no action should be taken to increase the 
cost of their principal raw material without some corresponding action 
being taken to allow them to compete with imported processed products 
in the Canadian market. 


Their representatives denied that the availability of 
imported frozen strawberries had been an important factor in the 
greatly reduced use of domestic strawberries for processing in eastern 
Canada; in their view, the principal factor which led to this reduc-— 
tion was the widespread production of varieties of strawberries which 
were not suitable for processing. The processors! representatives 
said that the principal varieties of strawberries grown in eastern 
Canada were difficult to hull mechanically and had other faults which 
made these strawberries unacceptable to processors. In eastern Canada, 
strawberries are usually hulled after picking; in British Columbia, 
the strawberries are hulled as they are picked. 


The issue of whether certain varieties are or are not suit- 
able for processing was the subject of considerable discussion during 
the hearing, particularly in relation to eastern Canada. The growers 
claimed that the most popular variety now grown east of Manitoba, the 
Redcoat, was suitable for processing. The Ontario and Quebec proces-— 
sors denied this, saying that they had incurred financial loss because 
their cleaning and hulling equipment could not be used with the Red- 
coat and other similar varieties. Both sides presented published 
articles and other evidence to support their claims but reached no 
agreement at the hearing. 


The statistics presented in this report are given in terms 
of weight in order to permit the summation of provincial data. The 
original data for British Columbia were in terms of pounds but those 
for all other provinces were originally in terms of quarts and were 
converted to pounds at the rate of 1.25 pounds per quart. The reader 
is cautioned that in some tables the quantities shown are in terms of 
strawberries and involve, for example, the conversion of the weight 
of the frozen product to an equivalent weight of strawberries, not 
including the weight of the sugar which is included in the product 
weight reported; in other tables, the weights shown represent the 
actual weight of the product, inclusive of the sugar or syrup which 
might be included. 
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THE CANADIAN MARKET FOR STRAWBERRIES 


Strawberries are consumed in Canada in the fresh form, in 
the frozen state._and also in the form of various strawberry products, 
principally jams, other spreads, ice-cream and bakery products. Total 
consumption is shown in the table below, for the 16-year period, 1956- 
71; imports, shown in the table, are valued at their approximate 
landed cost, inclusive of duty. 


Table 1: Canada, Domestic Disappearance of Strawberries, 


Selected Years, 1956-71 


(a) Total (b) Domestic (a) 
Year Production Imports Supply Exports Disappearance 
- thousand pounds of fruit - 
1956 21, 302 21,728 46,030 217 15,813 
1960 33, 876 24,511 58,387 276 58,111 
1965 22,103 30¢322!an 52) 425 1,86 51,939 
1966 iy be 24,471 65,654 Pats 64,538 
1967 13,881 Dis SAN CE SNO Ete SSS 67, 089 
1968 Lh, 062 260025 Sen TOMO7ah BAINSSS 68, 631 
1969 35,95 38,683 74,628 © 2,165 72,463 
19770 42,647 30,498 do puns 2,030 Fae wits 
1971 BEAKOR: 29,409 7h,810  2,0006°) 72, 810 
thousand dollars - 
1956 bgein5 BOR. 107209 13 10,166 
1960 ty ot 6,097 | ag! io he es 
1965 5,392 8780 14,172 178°) 14,055 
1966 8, 809 7.429 16,238 257(c) 15,981 
1967 8,780 Tebze MyEMene 316°) eesam 
1968 9,778 TAIT 17,255 won'e) 16, 851 
1969 8,167 Tees © Sa oNncH 5196¢) 18, 885 
1970 9,668 8.781 18,449 n92ke) 117, 957 
1971 9, 669°) 8.071  soLTy8h0 180°) 17,360 


(a) Imports of frozen strawberries converted at .81 1b. berries per 
pound of product; excludes berries preserved in 505; imports 
valued at approximate landed cost, including duty 

b) Beginning 1964, mainly unloads at major U.S. markets 

c) Partly estimated 

d) Not adjusted for inventory changes 


eae 


Source: 5.C., cat. no. 22-003, 65-007, 65-202 


Although there have been pronounced fluctuations in some 
years, domestic disappearance, recently around 71 million pounds 
annually, has increased in the 15-year period, 1956 to 1970, at an 
average rate of a little more than three per cent per annum, slightly 
more than the rate of population growth. With imports valued at their 
approximate landed cost, including duty, the value of domestic dis- 
appearance is about $17. to $19 million annually, and has increased at 


a somewhat more rapid pace, reflecting a trend to higher prices for 
both domestically-grown and imported strawberries. The below-average 
values of production, imports and disappearance, in 1971, is dis- 
cussed in later sections of the report. 


During the period under review, Canadian production has 
increased at a more rapid rate than consumption and, although imports 
of strawberries, both in the fresh and frozen forms, have also 
increased during this time, the rate of increase for imports has been 
less than that of either consumption or production. As a result, 
imported strawberries now supply a somewhat smaller proportion of the 
Canadian market demand than in the late 1950's, except for exceptional 
years such as 1965 and 1969 when crop failure reduced Canadian produc- 
tion. A comparison of production, consumption and imports is given 
below. 


Table 2: Average Annual Production, Imports, Exports and 
Domestic Disappearance of Strawberries, 1956-71 


Domestic Imports as 


Production Imports Exports itiechiocemevad 2) of Disapp. 
average per year as '000 pounds of fruit 


1956-60 27,981 2h, 865 139 52,707 47.2 
1961-65 BO, 03 1 29,196 oe 58, 89h 19.6 
1966-70 bey hf 28, 865 Gh 68,767 42.0 
1970 42,647 30,498 2,030 71,115 42.9 
1971 45,401 29,409 2, 0006°) 72, 810 LO.k 
average Bie year in $1000 
1956-60 i752 6,078( (Dy. 10, 803 es 
1961-65 5,768 7,573(b) 16 13, 266 syieal 
1966-70 9,040 8,397(b) 397 17,041 19.3 
1970 9,668 g781(b) 4,92(c) 17,957 48.9 
1971 9,669(¢) 8.17) 480(c) 172360 L7.1 


(a) Not adjusted for inventory changes 
(b) Approximate landed cost, including duty 
(c) Partly estimated 


Source: S.C., cat. no. 22-003, 65-007 and 65-202 


The domestic disappearance of approximately 71 million 
pounds of strawberries now taken annually by the Canadian market 
consists of about 40 million pounds consumed directly as fresh straw- 
berries and an additional 31 million pounds consumed as processed 
strawberries. The processing strawberries include fresh strawberries 
which are made directly into jams and other products, berries which 
are frozen and are used after thawing, and some which are re-processed 
after freezing to manufacture products such as strawberry jams and 
ice-cream. 


Some relatively small quantity of Canadian strawberries is 
preserved in sulphur dioxide (S05); these are generally lower quality 
berries whose main use is in the manufacture of lower-priced lines of 
strawberry jam and similar products. Because published statistics 
regarding imports of SOo berries are not available, these imports are 
not included in the market estimates. However, information made 
available to the Board indicates that imports of strawberries pre- 
served in sulphur dioxide varied from about two to three million 
pounds, annually, between 1966 and 1970, with a landed value, inclu- 
sive of duty, of from $318,000 to nearly $560,000; SO> berries are a 
small proportion of the total Canadian output and use. The Canadian 
demand for strawberries in the fresh, frozen, or otherwise preserved 
forms is supplied by both domestic and imported strawberries. 


As noted, about 40 million pounds of strawberries are 
consumed annually as fresh berries, with a value of approximately 
$10.5 million. The 'fresh market' which they supply is regarded as 
the premium-price market and, in general, the demand for fresh straw- 
berries is supplied before supplies are made available to processors. 
About 60 to 65 per cent of the strawberries consumed in the fresh 
state are supplied by domestic producers, most of the remainder being 
imported from the U.S.A. The strawberries imported for fresh use are 
entered into Canada mainly during periods when local supplies of fresh 
strawberries are not available. 


More than one-half of the approximately 31 million pounds 
of strawberries used for processing are also of domestic origin, 
about 53 per cent of the total so used in the five-year period, 1966- 
70. However, because in most areas the demand for fresh use is 
supplied first, domestic strawberries constituted as little as 25 per 
cent of the total quantity of fresh and frozen strawberries used for 
processing, in 1969, and as much as 65 per cent, in 1968. About 80 
per cent of the imported strawberries used for processing are entered 
as frozen strawberries, principally from Mexico. Strawberries proces-— 
sed in Canada are packed and frozen as sliced, sugared strawberries in 
15-ounce consumer packages (about 20 per cent of the total); some are 
also packed in 20-ounce and two-pound consumer packages. A large part 
is manufactured into jams or is frozen in 425-pound drums and, to a 
lesser extent, in 30-pound pails, for re-processing into jams and 
similar products at some later date. The remainder is packed in 10- 
pound, 20-pound and 30-pound containers for more direct use in restau- 
rants and other institutions, and in the manufacture of ice-cream and 
other consumer products. 


The Canadian consumption of fresh and frozen strawberries 
has increased from 2.80 pounds per person in the late 1950's to more 
than 3.30 pounds per person in recent years and, as the following 
table indicates, has risen fairly steadily in the past fifteen years. 
In this period there has been a regular increase in the per capita 
consumption of frozen strawberries. Although more strawberries 
continue to be consumed in the fresh form, about 40 per cent of the 
consumption is of frozen strawberries. 


Table 3: Consumption of Strawberries per Person, 1951-71 
Domestic Disappearance 


Fresh Frozen Total 
=. \pcunds: penapersonm, .= 


1951-55 Aegis: hee ~ 

1956-60 sags: 1.05 2.80 
1961-65 1.73 yas) 2G) 
1966-70 algae ey, 3.23 
1966 lose 1,23 2 87 
1967 1.88 Lys ee 
1968 oe 1323 3.20 
1969 ihe a6 Me fe owecul 
1970, 1.86 Legler 3.33 
Lo7is > 2.00 este 3.34 


(a) Partly estimated 


Source: Derived from 5.C., cat. no. 32-010, 32-212, 65-007 and 
oer Cat a NOs 0 cl eu 


Frozen strawberries became widely accepted in the early 
post-war period and, by the late 1950's, amounted to about one pound 
per person, 60 per cent of the per capita consumption of fresh straw- 
berries. This change occurred during the 1940's and early 1950's 
and, apparently, did not affect the per capita disappearance of fresh 
strawberries. The growth of the Canadian demand for strawberries in 
the frozen form was associated with post-war developments in freezing 
technology and packaging, in addition to the general trend in that 
period towards an increasing use of prepared, packaged foods. 


As the preceding indicates, there are two principal markets 
for the strawberries grown by Canadian producers, the market for 
strawberries in the fresh form and that for strawberries for proces-— 
sing. In general, the statistics relating to strawberries for proces- 
sing are the more reliable because a large proportion of such berries 
are purchased either under contract or under the regulations of pro- 
vincial marketing boards which require an accounting of purchases. 


Data relating to strawberries sold for fresh use tend to be 
incomplete or difficult to confirm because of the problems of collect- 
ing such data from producers who sell berries directly to consumers or 
those who sell fresh strawberries directly to retail stores and, in 
by-passing intermediaries, tend to leave no statistical record of such 
sales. For example, the claim of one spokesman that per capita con- 
sumption of fresh strawberries is higher in some Atlantic Provinces 
thanin other parts of Canada may be questionable even though supported 
by the available statistics. However, though some of these statistics 
may not be accurate in absolute terms, they provide a useful record 
of changes over time and of the trends and relationships which they 
reflect. 


The Market for Strawberries for Fresh Use, Regional Aspects 


Strawberries for fresh use are sold in all parts of Canada, 
the quantities being determined by such factors as population, income 
levels, prices, and consumers! preferences and habits. As noted, 
there appear to be problems in determining the regional distribution 
of sales of strawberries in the fresh state; in general, the published 
statistics appear to overstate the consumption in the Atlantic Prov- 
inces and to understate the consumption in British Columbia and, 
probably, slso insthe Prairie.) rovinces. 


However, whether the published statistics are accepted or 
the per capita Canadian consumption of strawberries is applied to the 
population figures of individual provinces, it is apparent that the 
provinces of Quebec and Ontario are the principal markets for straw- 
berries in the fresh state. In the following table the regional 
distribution of the Canadian market for domestic and imported straw- 
berries, for fresh consumption, is given. The figures used are based 
on the two years, 1968 and 1970, to avoid the distortion which the 
crop failure in British Columbia, in 1969, would have introduced; 
although the 1970 crop in the Atlantic Provinces was much below 
average, the effect of this on the data in the table is much less 
serious. 


Table 4: Regional Distribution of the Market for Strawberries 


in the Fresh State, Average of 1968 and 1970 


Province Average of Average of 
or 1968 and 1970 1968 and 1970 
Region Dom. Imp. Total Dom. Imp. Total 
maf von. per cent of total 
Atlantic Les Gee aD 1.9 Sik TOG 
Quebec by oad. hee LLG 64.8 a aus 106.20 
Ontario koe, AS: ac, O 4 eek 28.9 LO0620 
Prairies GMak LO ji sal nL: 98.7 100.0 
ote. De sits ead ae, 39.4 60.6 10050 
Canada Fa ips Ah 1x9 Bo.0 61.8 26 fe LOGO 
per cent of Canada 
Atlantic Ate) i eg dliiphé 
Quebec 32.0 Loo. 30.5 
Ontario Lhe 29%, Sicwe 
Prairies bye PA Tne) O35 
Bar prey ine 8.9 
Canada LOG. LOO 50 1L0G.0 


Source: S.C., cat. no. 22-003, 32-218, 65-007 and bulletin no. 
6507-730 


It is evident from the table that the provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario, together, accounted for more than two-thirds of the 
total Canadian market for strawberries for use in the fresh state and 
for more than three-quarters of the domestic strawberries sold for 
fresh use but for only 57 per cent of the strawberries imported for 
this purpose. In contrast, the Prairie Provinces are almost wholly 
dependent on imports and the Atlantic Provinces are less dependent 
than any other region on imports of fresh strawberries. Of the total 
apparent Canadian market for this use, domestic berries supplied 62 
per cent of the demand. As is indicated in another section of the 
report, most of the imports for fresh use are entered early in the 
season, before local supplies are available and, again, after the 
harvesting of local strawberries is completed. 


Inter-provincial shipments of fresh strawberries appear to 
be quite variable from year to year, but there is a regular and sub- 
stantial movement of strawberries between Ontario and Quebec; although 
British Columbia might appear to be a natural source of fresh straw- 
berries for Prairie markets, the recorded movement is small. Recorded 
shipments of fresh strawberries between the Atlantic and Central Prov- 
inces are relatively small and the direction of this flow varies from 
year to year. 


A very much larger movement of Canadian fresh strawberries 
is to several major cities in the U.S.A. Most of these exports 
originate in Ontario (about three quarters of the total), but Quebec 
and, to a lesser extent, also the Atlantic Provinces, export fresh 
strawberries to the U.S.A. Exports to the U.S.A. appear to be increas- 
ing and currently amount to some two million pounds per year. 


The Market for Strawberries for Processing 


Fresh strawberries are used to produce mainly two kinds of 
processed products, frozen strawberries and pure strawberry jams; 
less important processed products made from fresh strawberries are 
canned strawberries, strawberry wine and strawberries preserved in 
sulphur dioxide... Preserved strawberries, either frozen or in S09, 
are used to produce a large.variety of consumer products, including 
pectin jams, spreads, pie fillings, ice-cream, and:pastries; frozen 
berries may be used without re-processing, in restaurants and other 
institutions for desserts, after thawing. The principal frozen retail 
product is the "canco", a 15-ounce consumer package of strawberries 
which have been sliced, sugared, and frozen; strawberries are-.also put 
up for direct retail sale as whole berries, "individually quick frozen" 
(I.Q.F.) in one-pound and two-pound polyethylene bags. For sale to 
some institutions such as "dairy bars", restaurants and hospitals, and 
for use in the manufacture of ice-cream, whole, sugared berries are 
frozen in 30-pound pails; 1.Q.F. strawberries are also frozen in this 
type of container, with and without sugar, for use by institutions, 
bakeries and others. 


As noted, strawberries which are preserved by freezing may 
be used at a later date in the form in which they were frozen and 
large quantities of frozen strawberries are "re-processed" to produce 
strawberry jam, for example, in addition to the fresh strawberries 
which are also used for this purpose. The use of frozen strawberries 
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for re-processing extends the period of time during which the jams 
and other products can be produced, allows scheduling of production 
runs to permit the processing of other fruit and vegetable crops, in 
season, by multi-product processing plants and enables more efficient 
utilization of plant capacity. Also, by being able to produce jams 
throughout the year, the risk of deterioration of the end-product, in 
storage, is lessened. Strawberries frozen in 30-pound pails may be 
used both for institutional sales or re-processing. However, when 
the berries are intended to be used only for re-processing, they are 
packed mainly in 425-pound drums for freezing. More than one-third 
of the Canadian pack of frozen strawberries is put in containers 
exceeding 30 pounds in weight, a large part of which would consist of 
425—pound drums, in years when the crop in British Columbia, the 
principal producer of frozen berries, is of average size. 


Processed consumer products may be produced from fresh, 
frozen or SOo-preserved strawberries. Frozen strawberries are sold 
directly to consumers, restaurants, ice-cream factories and others as 
sliced-sugared, whole-sugared or whole-unsugared, strawberries; they 
would not ordinarily be used for re-freezing, for example, into 
smaller, consumer packages because of the additional costs of handling 
and the risk of product deterioration. In usual circumstances, frozen 
strawberries would be packed and frozen in a form and package appro- 
priate for the market demand which they were intended to supply. 
Strawberries preserved in sulphur dioxide are used only for re- 
processing; the SO5 in which they are preserved bleaches the berries, 
but although some of the colour returns when the berries are cooked, 
as in the production of jams, colour must be added when SOo straw- 
berries are used. 


As noted, about 31 million pounds of strawberries are used 
currently to produce a large number of products. These strawberries 
may be used by processors in the fresh, frozen or SO9-preserved forms; 
their value at the Canadian processors! plants would be approximately 
7.3 million dollars, with a unit value of about 23 cents a pound. 
Canadian processors’ use of strawberries is given in the following 
table for two recent years, 1968 and 1970. The domestic strawberries 
shown in the table are given as one figure which applies to fresh, 
frozen and SOo berries; however, between one-quarter and one-third of 
the total would be frozen for use at a later date in the manufacture 
of jams, ice-cream and other products. Hardly any Canadian straw- 
berries have been preserved in SO5 in recent years; the latest avail- 
able figure is for 1968 when only 67,000 pounds of SOo strawberries 
were put up by Canadian processors, the equivalent of about 54,000 
pounds of fresh strawberries. 
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Table 5: Regional Distribution of Strawberries Used 


for Processing, 1968 and 1970 


Province 1968 1970 


or Imported Tova Imported TOLaL 
Region Dom. Fresh Frozen Proc, (a) Dom. Fresh Frozen Proc, (a) 


as million pounds of strawberries 


Atlantic mes - * reo eS - 0.5 1.9 
Quebec oy O75 hed 6p ES Oat, & 5.3 ey 
Ontario Oth: 0.6 Salt ig 38 O.2 Le er 5.6 
Prairies - - Oo Oe i - ~ Gre Oe 
Bow, ioe MORE ees 15s ie lO ae Las: Lone 
Canada Lee igeas so 2168 Tey? as Leon Bisel s 
per cent of total 
Atlantic 98.6 - od 100.6 led - Zoe LOO. 
Quebec pind bat) deal 100.0 Ady LO 7h.6 100.0 
Ontario OL Cle 17 .© 100.0 Ale gee ae (ere: 100.0 
BGs 95.2 Lay Deh LOO% 0 85.9 a4 Lb LOO. 0 
Canada 65.2 beet BO.6 106.0 BF okt 728 38.6 100.0 


(a) Excludes imported S09 strawberries 


Source: S.C., cat. no. 32-218 and bulletin no. 6507-730 


It is evident from the table that, in average years, British 
Columbia processes more than one-half of all the strawberries consumed 
in Canada in other than the fresh state and that, over 80 per cent of 
the domestic production of strawberries for processing is grown in 
British Columbia; it is also evident that, in such years, British 
Columbia depends on strawberries grown in the province for an average 
of about 90 per cent of the total used by its processing industry. 
The dependence of the Atlantic Provinces on local supplies is also 
apparent, as is the dependence of central Canadian processors on 
imported supplies, entered mainly in the frozen state. 


It is important to note that a large part of the strawberries 
grown in British Columbia is marketed in frozen form in Ontario and 
Quebec and, thus, the demand for much of the production of British 
Columbia exists in central Canada. To a lesser extent, the same would 
also be true for the strawberries grown and processed in the Atlantic 
Provinces. Thus, the growth and even the continued existence of a 
large market for strawberries for processing in British Columbia may 
depend on developments in central Canada and on competition in this 
region from foreign producers. For example, if a variety suitable for 
freezing and for central Canadian conditions were developed, which 
could be easily hulled by machine, the market for frozen British 
Columbia strawberries, in central Canada, might be affected. 


The regional distribution of the sources and markets in 
Canada for strawberries for fresh use and for processing are given in 
the following table. 
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Table 6: Regional Sources and Markets for Strawberries, 


by Uses, Average of the Years, 1968 and 1970 


At Lannie Quebec & Prairie British % of 
Provinces Ontario Provinces Columbia Canada Total 
asp ne Poione be eoietru per cent 
Fresh Use 
Domestic Le3 18.4 Orr i) s Piet 61.8 
Imported Ove oo) jEA®) Pac LW ae) sid 
Total > 26.9 hel Bh, 3920 100.0 
For Processing 
Domestic ase 5 - 1425 dig eed te 56.5 
Imported OFS: le? 0.2 136 AS at legs) 
Total eaey. 2s Ove Geo 3059 70050 
All Uses 
Domestic tat 19.9 OFd be 41.6 BOOMS 
Imported Oe oy ea Diets 28.3 LOO5 
Total 643 39.6 re: 19.8 69.9) 10080 
per cent of Canada totals 
Fresh Use W165 69.0 1025 8.9 100.0 55eG 
For Proces-— 
sing 5.6 LIEO 0.6 5269 100.0 Lhe 
All Uses 9.0 56.6 ‘eel 2003 100.0 LO0ZO 
Population nS G5e6 L770 10 100.0 - 


Source: Statistics Canada, various publications 


As noted earlier, the regional distribution of the market 
for strawberries for fresh use is more or less according to the dis- 
tribution of population; the statistical departures from the popula- 
tion distribution do not appear to be associated with economic factors. 
On the other hand, the regional distribution of the market for straw- 
berries for processing bears no relation to population. British 
Columbia with only 10 per cent of Canada's population produces 80 per 
cent of the domestic strawberries used for processing, mainly as 
frozen strawberries. The regional distribution of Canadian production 
of processed strawberry products is discussed in another section of 
the report. 
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CANADTAN PRODUCTION 


Canadian strawberry production rose markedly during the 
last half of the 1960's, mainly as a result of increased output in 
British Columbia and Ontario, but with lesser increases also occur- 
ring in Quebec and the Atlantic Provinces. However, although the 
national data indicate no well-defined trend during the first part of 
the decade, in fact, there were substantial declines in all of the 
major producing provinces during the late 1950's and early 1960's, 
associated largely with problems of plant disease; the increased out- 
put in the late 1960's was due, in large part, to the introduction of 
new varieties in all regions and the widespread adoption of the 
practice of using certified, virus-free plants in new plantings. The 
production of strawberries, by region, is shown below. 


Table 7: Production of Strawberries, by Region, Selected 
Years, 1958-71 


Atlantic British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Columbia Canada 
million pounds 
1958 5Z0 WE9 8.6 ey Sake 
1961 +548 eee LOZ 8.0 30.1 
1964 Va 6.9 1O2.0 Take ass 36.0 
1967 8.6 8.8 LG V6e5 43.9 
1970 iS 8.8 a3 Ried h2.6 
ulswat { Rs, 9.8 5 ae 13.9 Woah 
million dollars 
1958 0.9 eee a5 5 ee 
1961 ee Ae eae. 3 ee. 
1964 te LAs aot 1.9 6.8 
1967 deh 2.0 Zak 2.8 8.8 
1970 WEES ae Epes SP. eat 
1971 1.8(a) 2.0 3,464) 2.1,(a) 9.7(a) 
(a) Estimated 


Source: S.C., cat. no. 22-003 and data from provincial departments 
or agencies 


The table above excludes most of the years in which there 
were severe crop failures in the more important production areas. For 
example, 1965 was a year of crop failure in British Columbia, Quebec 
and New Brunswick and Canadian production declined to 22 million 
pounds in that year, a decrease of nearly 40 per cent from that of the 
preceding year;1969, also, was a year of crop failure in British 
Columbia with provincial production being less than one-third of that 
in 1968. As the table suggests, 1970 was a year of severe crop 
failure in the Atlantic Provinces, but 1970 is included to show as 
recent value data as are available. 
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As noted, Canadian production increased substantially after 
the early 1960's, although there were significant fluctuations in 
some years as the result of crop failures or poor growing conditions 
in some regions. In 1970, Canada produced 42.6 million pounds of 
strawberries, with a value, at the farm, of approximately $9.7 
million; in 1971, the upward trend in output continued, with a crop 
of 45.4 million pounds. 


By the late 1960's, most commercial growers had replaced 
the older varieties with improved, virus-free stock. In British 
Columbia, the Northwest strawberry became the predominant variety; 
east of Manitoba, the Redcoat variety was dominant. Although the new 
varieties appear to have been largely responsible for the substantial 
increase in Canadian production which occurred in the late 1960's, 
the search for improved varieties continues. For British Columbia 
growers, greater frost resistance is a major goal, in order to avoid 
such sharp declines in production as occurred in 1965 and 1969. 
Growers in Eastern Canada require varieties with greater frost resist- 
ance, higher yields and easier separation of the hull from the berry 
by mechanical equipment. 


Canadian production of strawberries increased by 38 per cent, 
if output in the period 1961 to 1965 is compared with that in the five- 
year period 1966 to 1970. However, the increase is about 50 per cent 
if the 1971 crop is compared with the average of the years 1961 to 
1965. The average production in the periods noted above is given 
below, together with the regional percentage distribution of output. 


Table 8: Production of Strawberries in Canada, 1961-65, 


1966-70, 1970-71 and 1971 


Period Atlantic British 
or Year Provinces Quebec Ontario Columbia Canada 
average per year in million pounds 


1961-65 6.4 6.2 Bab 9.0 3050 
1966-70 6.0 ie Leo Ihe Les 
1970-71 6.0 9.3 ie. TALS 44.0 
oye i PES: 9.8 dhe 139 Hoek 
1961-65 to: percentage change 

1966-70 +309 +5h.1 + 33,3 +56.9 +38.3 
1970-71 -6.5 +50.5 +6h,.3 +65.0 +h6.6 
1971 +16.8 +59.0 +67.3 +55.1 +51.2 

per cent of Canada total 

1961-65 eles a Pe Hd 2 29.8 100.0 
1966-70 ¥6-0 2265 af NS: Sits! 10G 20 
1970-71 Nees. i 8 OI 3: 33.6 100.0 
LOAL TOSS 2.0 est 30.6 LOO. 


Source: 5.C., cat. no. 22-003 and data from provincial departments 
or agencies 
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However, whatever recent years are taken for purposes of 
comparison, it is evident that Canadian production has increased 
between 45 and 50 per cent during the past decade and that the 
largest increases, both in absolute and percentage terms, have 
occurred in Ontario and British Columbia. It is also evident that 
Ontario and British Columbia have been and are now the largest 
producers of Canadian strawberries, each accounting for nearly one- 
third of the Canadian total. 


As is discussed in detail in the section of the report deal- 
ing with the Canadian market for strawberries, there are two principal 
outlets for Canadian production: the market for direct consumption as 
fresh strawberries and that for use in processing in the manufacture 
of frozen strawberries, jams, toppings, spreads and other products. 
About 60 per cent of Canadian production is sold to the fresh market 
and 40 per cent for processing, but, regionally, the relative impor- 
tance of the two market outlets is very different and has changed 
Significantly in the past ten years. 


As the preceding table indicated, average annual production, 
in Canada, rose from 30.0 million pounds, 1961 to 1965, to 41.5 
million pounds, 1966 to 1970, an increase of 11.5 million pounds. The 
following table shows that, of the additional 11.5 million pounds, 3.3 
million pounds (29 per cent) went to processors and 8.2 million pounds 
yas per cent) was absorbed by the fresh market. Between the two 
periods, sales for fresh use rose by 47 per cent and sales for proces- 
sing by 26 per cent. 


Table 9: Sales of Canadian Strawberries for Direct Fresh 
Use and for Processing, Annual Averages 1961-65, 


1966-70, 1970 and 1971 


Atlantic British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Columbia Canada 
average per year in 000 lb. 

Fresh Use 
1961-65 4,493) 55,1178) 6, 368 1,498 17,332 
1966-70 5,084 Saris LO ae Deo ple o>, DOO 
1970 3,125 7,725 13, 540 1,509 25 899 
tao At ns 8,653 ae 1,400 oe 
For Processing 
1961-65 1,75864) 3, 2978) 2,15 746k 12,700 
1966-70 iE 802 se SRS aT 12,725 16,037 
1970 in 365 1,024 201 14,158 16, 748 
1971 a oo at 12,500 sy 
Fresh Use per cent of Canada total 
1961-65 Mle Wet 29.5 36.4 8.6 TEC. 
1966-70 19.9 32.6 RY. ae 100.0 
19770 eo: 2908 ae eves: 100.0 
For Processing 
1961-65 a9 TA at 16.9 58.9 100.0 
1966-70 SP ‘ba oils Ae 100.0 
1970 es ae Lise 84.5 100.0 


(a) 1962-65; 1961 data not available 


Source: Statistics Canada, Canada Department of Agriculture and data 
from provincial departments or agencies 
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It should be noted that 1970 was a year of crop failure in 
the Atlantic Provinces and, to a lesser extent, also in Quebec and 
this tends to distort the percentage distribution data. However, 
with some allowance for these distortions it is still apparent that 
the relative importance of Quebec and Ontario, as producers of straw- 
berries for the fresh market, has increased, substantially. Currently, 
Ontario produces about one-half of the domestic strawberries consumed 
in the fresh state and Quebec nearly one-third of the total. Since 
the early 1960's, Ontario production for fresh consumption has more 
than doubled and that of Quebec has risen by about two-thirds; sales 
of domestic strawberries for fresh consumption by other producing 
provinces have not increased significantly. 


It is even more apparent that British Columbia, which has 
been the major producer of strawberries for processing for more than 
a decade, has become increasingly important as a supplier of berries 
for processing and now supplies more than 80 per cent of the sales of 
Canadian strawberries for this purpose. Since the early 1960's, sales 
to processors by British Columbia growers have risen by about seven 
million pounds, nearly double the average annual sales of 7.5 million 
pounds of the period 1961-65. In contrast, Ontario sales to proces-— 
sors declined from about two to three million pounds in the early 
1960's to about 200,000 pounds in 1970. 


As noted, average annual production of strawberries for 
fresh consumption rose by 8.2 million pounds, between 1961-65 and 
1966-70. More than half of this amount, 4.4 million pounds, was 
accounted for by Ontario producers and nearly 40 per cent, 3.2 million 
pounds, by Quebec growers; producers in the Atlantic Provinces 
accounted for the remaining, 0.6 million pounds. In British Columbia 
production for fresh consumption appears to have declined between 
these two periods but this may be associated with the difficulties of 
collecting statistics relating to fresh use; it seems improbable that 
production for fresh use would not have increased substantially, taking 
account of the large increase in the province's population. 


Production for processing rose by 3.3 million pounds between 
1961-65 and 1966-70. All of this increase plus an additional approxi- 
mately two million pounds is accounted for by British Columbia; the 
two million pounds is roughly the amount by which Ontario production 
for processing declined in this period. 


The current importance of production for processing, region- 
ally, is shown in the following table for the latest six years for 
which data are available. The year 1969 was one of severe crop 
failure in British Columbia; 1970 was a year of crop failure in the 
Atlantic Provinces and Quebec; and 1971, although not a year of crop 
failure, was a year of relatively low output in British Columbia, 
because of poor growing conditions. 
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Table 10: Sales of Domestic Strawberries for Processing, 


Canada and Regions, 1966-71 


Atlantic British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Columbia Canada 
thousand pounds 
1966 1,819 859 eo 15,474 die Bulga 
1967 1,701 919 305 15,215 18,140 
1968 1, 508 Jie Bi 426 Lh S82 Laie ae 
1969 a ,26 1,763 617 3, 897(a) 7,697 
1970 INB65 ie2i5 201 ty, 5S 16, 748 
L971 xe tly RGSS) ba 25500 as 
| % of total production in the region for all uses 

1966 BanG vs: 138 ou. 7 47.3 
1967 Oe WOES) 20) 92.4 A 3 
1968 AO AS 1378 Beg OVS Hale 1. 
1969 AGS aoe 28) (Sed! Heald 5 
1970 BORE 1 Das 90.4 Se, 
7 a La AG one oi, Pee) 


(a) Year of crop failure 


Source: S.C., cat. no. 22-003, Canada Department of Agriculture and 
data from provincial departments or agencies 


Production of strawberries for sale to processors is most 
important to British Columbia producers; only when crop failures occur 
is less than 90 per cent of the provincial production sold for pro- 
cessing. Processing strawberries are also important to growers in the 
Atlantic Provinces, 20 to 30 per cent of whose production is sold to 
processors. 


Although the availability of a market for strawberries for 
processing may be important to producers in the provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario, particularly in years when large crops tend to depress 
prices of strawberries for fresh consumption, neither province's 
production is directed towards supplying the processing market to the 
same extent as that of even the Atlantic Provinces. In fact, Ontario's 
output has been directed increasingly to the fresh market in spite of 
the very large rise in production, discussed earlier. Although 10 to 
15 per cent of Quebec production is of strawberries for processing, 
this province also has experienced a large increase in output during 
the past decade, most of which has entered the market for fresh con- 
sumption. It is noteworthy that processors in Quebec and Ontario 
purchased unusually large quantities of locally-produced strawberries 
in 1969, when there was a crop failure in British Columbia, the domin- 
ant producer of frozen strawberries in Canada. 


As the foregoing indicates, in the existing situation, the 
production of strawberries for processing is of very great importance 
to producers in British Columbia and is of significant though less 
importance to growers in the Atlantic Provinces and Quebec; virtually 
the total production in Ontario is for direct fresh consumption. The 
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availability of an outlet for strawberries which are unsuitable for 
fresh_market sales and for higher quality berries in years of large 
crops, was said to be important to Ontario and_other eastern pro- 
ducers, at the public hearing; in this respect, some of the issues 
raised involved the varieties used, harvesting practices, costs of 
hulling and the competition from imports. These and other related 
questions are dealt with in other sections of this report. 


Regional Yields 


By the mid-1960's, the improved, virus-free stock was widely 
established and yields of strawberries. began to increase. The Cana- 
dian average yield, per acre harvested, increased from 4,189 pounds, 
in 1961, to 5,307 pounds in 1966 and to nearly 6,000 pounds per acre 
in 1970. Of course, not all of these increases in yield are attribu- 
table to the newer, virus-free varieties, but there is no way of 
measuring the effect of better cultural practices or the increased 
use of irrigation and of improved fertilizers and pesticides. 


Regional yield data are given in the following table, How- 
ever, it should be noted that published acreage statistics are not. 
available for the Atlantic Provinces, except in census years (1961, 
1966) and even in those years, are available only in terms of total 
bearing plus non-bearing acreage, necessitating estimation of the 
proportion that the bearing acreage was to total acreage in those 
years. 


Table 11: Yields of Strawberries by Region, 1961-71 


Atlantic British Que., Ont., 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Columbia & Bes 
pounds per acre harvested 

1961 5, 947) 2,108 3,747(8) 8,728 3, Bhd, 
1962 a 2,967 2,772(8) 9,964 4,012 
1963 oe 3,136 2,094(8) 7,674 3,655 
1964 Z: 2,429 3,759 qe 1,006 
1965 - 854 4, O41 seen, 2,172 
1966 = 4, 14568) 3, 961 4,157 9,367 5,553 
1967 " 3,681 1,670 8,225 5,400 
1968 Pele. byOok 57039, 75763 ) Dy sae 
1969 4, 626 (55 ivi: 2a ous 4,301 
1970 3, 99a) 1,110 6,019 9, 121,4) 6, 226 
1971 1,, 8686) be oh 7, 97564) it. 


(a) Assumes that 60 per cent of total acreage is harvested 
(b) Derived from data supplied by Canada Dept. of Agriculture 
(c) Derived from data supplied by B.C. Dept. of Agriculture 
(d) Based on acreages under contract to processors 


Source: 5.C., cat. no. 22-003 and data from provincial departments or 
agencies 
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It is apparent, from the table, that yields in British 
Columbia are very much higher than in any other province and that 
those in Ontario appear to be higher, in recent years, than in Quebec 
or the Atlantic Provinces; yields in the latter two regions appear to 
be very similar. Except for 1969, output per acre harvested in 
British Columbia was 1.5 to almost twice as large as in Ontario during 
the past five years, in spite of substantial increases in yields in 
the latter province. The table also indicates that yields in Quebec 
and Ontario were substantially higher in recent years than in the 
early 1960's. Thus, the data reflect the substantial increases in 
yields which occurred in the late 1960's and the relative yields in 
the principal producing areas. 


Although the average yield data are useful, they do not show 
the large variations in the yields obtained by individual growers nor 
the relative importance of growers with large or small acreages. 
Detailed data on acreage and production were available to the Board 
only for British Columbia, for the two years 1970 and 1971. These 
data relate to strawberries sold for processing and, therefore, exclude 
berries sold for direct fresh consumption. In 1970, these detailed 
figures accounted for 87 per cent of the total production reported for 
tWiesprovince and; in’197l) for 62 per, cent of the total. 


The distribution of production and yield, by acreage, pro- 
duction and yield, is given in the following table. The table applies 
only to those growers for whom both acreage and production data were 
available; either acreage or production data (but not both) were 
available for an additional 16 growers, in 1970, and for 42, in 1971. 


Table 12: Production and Yield of Strawberries in British 


Columbia, by Acreage Harvested, 1970 and 1971 


1970 1971 

Not No. of Total wu Prod: Noemie Totales Prad: 
Over Over Growers Prod. per Acre Growers Prod. per Acre 

acres mo.we SOOO; ibs Lbs rio. 000; lb: Lie 
- 10 3h 2,080 eles Ao eo (Aser- 
10 20 22 Spe 9,633 18 2,296 8,199 
20 B5 10 2,159 TeG0S 16 2,983 6,953 
35 - wes eLOr Br 59 ans Boole 6,281 
TOCGL 196 the Bea) ¥,6 8,002 138 Las 2S7 6,901 


Source: Based on data supplied by B.C. Coast Vegetable Marketing 
Board 


The above table gives some indication of the variability in 
yields between groups of producers, according to their average acreage 
of strawberries; in 1970, these average yields varied from 5,805 
pounds to 9,633 pounds per acre and, in 1971, from 6,042 to 8,199 
pounds per acre. The difference between the lowest to_the highest 
group average yield was 3,828 pounds per acre, in 1970, and 2,157 
pounds per acre, in 1971. 
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Although the table gives some indication of the extent of 
the variability in yields between groups of growers, the averages 
tend to obscure the much greater variability which actually exists. 
For example, the yields obtained by individual growers with ten to 
twenty acres of strawberries varied from less than 6,900 to more than 
13,700 pounds per acre_in 1970, and from less than 6,600 to over 
12,500 pounds per*acre;: in 1973: the differences betweem the higher 
and lower yields within this group was about 6,800 pounds per acre in 
1970 and 5,900 pounds per acre in 1971. 


It is evident that, whether the negotiated price for proces-— 
sing berries is 20¢ a pound, as in 1970, or 16.5¢ a pound, as in 1971, 
the average yield obtained has a very great effect on gross returns. 
A comparison of the effect on production and on gross returns of the 
different yields, to a grower with 15 acres of strawberries is given 
below. 


19770 Isyet 

Acres of strawberries LESO as ae or © 1530 
Production per acre in 

pounds 6, 900 135/00 6, 600 12,500 
Total production in pounds 103,500 205 #500 99, 000 187, 500 
Negotiated price, cents 

per 1b. 20.0¢ 20.0¢ 16.5¢ 16.5¢ 
Gross return in dollars $20, '700 $41, 100 $16,335 $30, 938 
Difference in gross return $20, 4.00 $14, 603 
Percentage difference in 

gross return 99% 89% 


In both 1970 and 1971, by far the largest group of growers 
had plantings of five acres or less of strawberries and constituted 
more than 60 per cent of the total number, in 1970, and over 50 per 
cent of the total in 1971. This group also had the lowest average 
yields in both years, 28 per cent less than the average of all growers 
in 1970 and 12 per cent less in 1971, this in spite of the probable 
understatement of production and yields of the two groups with the 
largest acreages. 


The growers with the largest average yields in both years 
had plantings of 10 to 20 acres of strawberries. Their average 
production per acre was about 20 per cent more than the average yield 
obtained by all growers, in 1970 and 1971. British Columbia growers 
and others felt that 15 to 20 acres of strawberries was the maximum 
size of planting which could be properly looked after by a family, 
apart from the hired help required mainly during the harvest. 


Because British Columbia accounts for 80 per cent of the 
Canadian strawberries produced for processing, that province's acre- 
age and production patterns represent the overall Canadian situation. 
Unfortunately, similarly detailed data are not available for other 
growing areas to determine the variations in those areas. 
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However, whatever differences exist in the other growing 
regions, it is unlikely that the variation in yields would be less 
than in British Columbia. In British Columbia, average yields varied 
from less than 2,000 pounds to about 13,900 pounds per acre in 1970 
and to approximately 13,200 pounds, in 1971. The above are group 
averages and some individual growers achieved substantially higher 
yields than given. The distribution of British Columbia yields is 
shown below. 


In 1970, 63 per cent and in 1971, 53 per cent of the produc- 
tion was grown by producers whose yields exceeded 8,000 pounds per 
acre, but <1 per cent of the growers, in 1970 and 32 per cent, in 
1O7l, “obtained yields of 4,000 pounds or léss. 


Table 13: Distribution of Yields of Strawberries in 


British Columbia, 1970 and 1971 


Yield 
Not 1970 bas aah 
Over Over Growers Acreage Production Growers Acreage Production 
tons* per per cent of total per cent of total 
acre 
~ al: 1O%2 Se. Oe 8.0 ily g ss o.5 
aL 2 IAs eo 6.4 23.9 A ae 6.0 
2 3 19.9 Le 6/, TO Caen TEE 
3 A Cie0 ES 234% 22.5 26st 26.6 
4 5 Lise 1S 200 13.8 Ata 29.0 
5 6 TOW] 9.2 cag 136 LOSS 1526 
6 ~ fen ig ee 30 oul cies LO Tod 
1.0070 HDOEO LOOES 100.0 100.0 10020 


Source: Based on data supplied by B.C. Coast Vegetable Marketing 
Board 


Although detailed information is not available for other 
provinces, spokesmen for Ontario and Quebec growers indicated that 
the performance of individual growers, in their provinces, also 
differed greatly. In Quebec, yields were said to range from 3,000 
to 9,000 or 10,000 pounds, per acre (Vol. 2, p. 249); in Ontario, most 
good growers were said to recognize that a yield of 10,000 pounds per 
acre was a reasonable objective (Vol. 4, p. 525). However, although 
some Quebec or Ontario growers may achieve yields of around 9,000 to 
10,000 pounds, these would appear to be unusually high yields for 
most growers. For example, in a cost study based on the experience 
of efficient, commercial growers in Ontario, the average yield was 
7,391 pounds per acre; in a Quebec study, also said to be representa- 
tive of efficient producers, the average yield was given as 6,440 and 
6,600 pounds per acre, for fresh and processing sales, respectively. 
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In contrast, the average yields in British Columbia, in 
1970 and 1971, were 9,124 and 7,975 pounds, respectively, and from 
more than one-half to nearly two-thirds of the total production, in 
the two years, was accounted for by growers whose yields exceeded 
8,000 pounds per acre. In fact, 43 per cent of the production in 
1970 and 23 per cent in 1971 came from growers whose yields exceeded 
five tons per acre; the average yields of the growers whose yields 
exceeded five tons per acre was 12,830 pounds in 1970 and 11,295 
pounds per acre, in 1971. 


Three principal reasons may be cited to explain yield differ- 
ences between individual producers within the same growing area. 
Firstly, there is the cyclical nature of strawberry cultivation which, 
in British Columbia, usually involves three harvests before the land 
is renovated and replanted with virus-free plants; yields in the 
second bearing year are normally the highest, with lesser yields in 
the first and third years. Growers, at different stages of sucha 
cycle, would obtain quite different yields, despite otherwise similar 
growing conditions. Secondly, even in the same general area, there 
may be significant differences in soil fertility, drainage, the use 
of irrigation, and the effect of frost. For example, growers farther 
inland, in the Fraser Valley, are more subject to crop damage because 
of frost than those who are only slightly closer to the coast. 
Finally, and probably of primary importance, individual growers differ 
markedly in their knowledge of horticultural practices and in the 
effectiveness with which they apply their knowledge to the profitable 
production of strawberries. | 


Yield differences between regions are usually due to soil 
and climate, and the varieties which are suited to them. 


A comparison of the yields attributed to efficient growers, 
in the studies made in Ontario and Quebec, with the average yields in 
those provinces suggests that an efficient producer would obtain a 
yield at least 25 per cent above the respective provincial averages. 
In British Columbia, the growers who obtained yields of 25 per cent 
above the provincial averages (from the detailed data), in 1970 and 
1971, accounted for 43 per cent of the production in 1970 and for 53 
per cent of the total, in 1971. 


Relative Importance of Large Producers 


The total number of British Columbia strawberry growers, for 
whom either acreage or production data were available, was 212, in 
1970, and 180, in 1971; as noted, these growers accounted for 85 to 87 
per cent of the production reported for the province, as a whole. 
Because large producers would have sold some strawberries to proces- 
sors, all, or almost all of these would be included in the listings. 
Thus, although some producers may not have been included in the list- 
ings, at most, their number would be unlikely to exceed 30 and almost 
all would have relatively small acreages and would have been classi- 
fied in the group having five acres or less of strawberries. 
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More than one-half of the growers for whom detailed data 
were available have relatively small plantings, five acres or less. 
These growers also have the smallest average yields and, as a result, 
account for a disproportionately small part of the total acreage and 
production; although they constituted 51 per cent of the total number 
of growers, in 1971, they accounted for only 13 per cent of the acre- 
age and 11 per cent of the production. In contrast, the eight growers 
who had strawberry acreages of 35 or more, in 1971, accounted for 32 
per cent of the acreage and 29 per cent of the production but for only 
six per cent of total number of growers. The percentage distribution 
of the numbers of growers, acreage and production is shown in the 
following table. 


Table 14: Percentage Distribution of Numbers of Growers, 
Acreage and Production, According to Strawberry 


Acreage, British Columbia, 1970 and 1971 


1970 OF 
Strawberry Now<0n No. of 
Acreage Growers Acreage Prod. Growers Acreage Prod. 
Not ne. acres TOOGaLD. NOs acres 'Q00 lb. 


Over Over 
All growers 196 1,699.58 13, 600 138 1,649.90) 11,387 


Acres per cent of total per cent of total 
- 5 bac 1a / Lick 4. sie ed SI ee 
5 10 Lia iri WS) Loek Tes0 eT 
10 20 LAs 20.8 25 ah 13 yO Lie 20 a2 
20 eM) peat Da 1.9 11.6 26.0 aber 
35 - pes Sy Beak ote eyar ais 
100. 100. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Based on data supplied by B.C. Coast Vegetable Marketing 
Board 


The growers with five acres or less of strawberries would 
have had an average total production of approximately 12,'700 pounds 
in 1970 and 18,000 pounds in 1971. At the negotiated prices in 19°70 
and 1971, their average gross return would have been $2,540 and $2,970 
respectively, in the two years. [Even had a large part of the labour 
on these small holdings been done by members of the family, the costs 
would still have been at least 13 cents a pound in both 1970 and 1971 
and their average net returns per grower, $889, in 1970, and $630, in 


1971. 


Thus, by far the largest group of growers in British Columbia 
are obviously not dependent on strawberry growing as a major source of 
income. The small acreages and low yields, in both 1970 and 1971, 
suggest that many of these growers look on their returns from straw- 
berries as a means of supplementing other sources of income. 
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The approximately 40 growers who cultivated strawberry 
plantings of more than ten acres, constituted 20 to 30 per cent of 
the total number of growers, but accounted for 69 to 75 per cent of 
the total acreage and 73 to 76 per cent of the total production, in 
1970 and 1971, respectively. The output of the larger growers in this 
group was probably substantially larger than the figures indicate and 
these 40 to 42 growers probably accounted for about 80 per cent of 
the province's production of strawberries. The average acreage of 
the group was approximately 30 acres in both 1970 and 1971, with an 
average production of 249,000 pounds, in 1970 and 205,000 pounds, in 
1971; individual plantings ranged from about 10 acres to more than 
LoOcacres. 


Production and Yields in the U.S.A. and Mexico 


Although average Canadian yields are considerably less than 
average U.S. yields, such a comparison tends to be misleading when 
California production is included in the U.S. total. When California 
is excluded from the U.S. data, average yields in Canada exceed those 
in the U.S.A., in most years. For example, with the exclusion of 
California, the average yield in the U.S.A. was 4,581 pounds per acre, 
in 1970; the corresponding average yield in Canada was 5,881 pounds 
per acre, in spite of a severe crop failure in the Atlantic Provinces. 


California is unique in North America and probably in the 
world, in terms of its extremely high yields and tremendous total out- 
put of strawberries. In 1969 and 1970, California yields were 32,000 
pounds and 34,000 pounds per acre, respectively; the State's total 
production, in those two years, was 268.8 million pounds and 289.0 
million pounds, respectively, about seven times the total Canadian 
output. 


California produces mainly for the fresh market in the U.S.A. 
and, to a much lesser extent, for the fresh market in Canada. The 
everbearing varieties which are grown in California produce through- 
out the growing season, which extends from approximately late January 
to November. The varieties grown in the State are generally considered 
to be inferior to the principal variety grown in British Columbia, for 
freezing or the manufacture of jams, but they are very widely accepted 
for fresh use in the U.S.A. and Canada. Although California straw- 
berries are ordinarily much higher-priced than Canadian strawberries 
sold for direct fresh consumption, premium prices are paid for them 
because they are shipped to Canadian markets largely before local 
strawberries become available and are usually off the market when 
local crops approach their harvest peak and prices decline seasonally. 


In normal circumstances, California strawberries are not 
competitive with Canadian berries for processing although some may be 
imported in years when the British Columbia crop is inadequate to 
supply processors’! requirements. The states whose production was 
said to provide such competition to Canadian strawberries were Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Michigan; data regarding acreage and production in 
these and some other states are given below. 
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Table 15: U.S.A., Production, Acreage and Yield of Selected 
Major Strawberry Growing States, 1969 and 1970 


1969 1970 


State 1000 acres mn. lb. 1b. /acre HOOOs aeres. mn SiD.ab, /acre 
California 8.4 268.8 32,000 Bu 289.0 34,000 
Oregon ale ip) 69.9 paleo) Lies (Gees: 6,000 
Washington He) Zoe) 5, 800 il 29.9 Fires 8) 
Michigan 6a3 23 oll 5,300 6.2 aya 4,100 
New Jersey ees To 4, 400 ee? 6.8 4,000 
New York ilyale? 5k 3, 000 slo 6.3 Sreee) 
Florida Nets) 16.0 10, 000 Nee: 14.4 8,000 
Louisiana a, (eas) 2,900 cpa Sole 4,000 
Moore foua, 57. LS a (. 8,500 pos LOL. 7 9,300 
Weak. excl. 

California 48.7 216.9 fig Riley i ALO AOD Sa bel 
Source: U.S.D.A., The Fruit Situation, September 1971 


It is apparent, from a comparison of the above table with 
some of the Canadian yield data presented earlier, that British 
Columbia yields exceed those obtained in the principal producing 
states, except for California and, in some years, also Florida. 
Yields in Quebec, Ontario and the Atlantic Provinces appear to be 
comparable with those obtained in the northern and northeastern 
states. Michigan, one of the largest producing states, sometimes 
supplies strawberries to Ontario processors; the imports include the 
Midway variety which is not grown in Ontario and some are of hulled 
strawberries. 


In Mexico where, in the past decade, a major export-based 
strawberry industry has been developed, average yields range from 
13,000 to 18,000 pounds per acre. Although this level of production 
per acre does not approach the California yields, Mexican yields 
exceed those of all other North American growing areas. 


Table 16: Mewico =)" Acreage, Production and Yield, Crop 
Years, 1968-69 to 1970-71 


Crop Year Acreage Production mental 
acres Ti On, eb. ib. per acre 
1968-69 tis sre 260.2 16,981 
1969-70 16,062 286.6 17, 844 
1970-71 LGA 27 13, od: 


(a) Guanajuato and Michoacan areas 


Source: 


U.S.D.A., Foreign Agricultural Service 
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According to information presented to the Tariff Board, 
60 per cent of the Mexican crop is sold for processing as frozen 
strawberries which are subsequently exported, mainly to the U.5S.A., 
but also to Canada and several other countries. About 30 per cent of 
the crop was said to be exported as fresh strawberries and ten per 
cent consumed domestically (Vol. 1, p. 63). 


Most of the fresh strawberries exported from Mexico enter 
the U.S. fresh market. The Mexican harvest ordinarily begins in 
October, about three months earlier than in California, and continues 


until the following May. 


a1 
ESTIMATED COSTS OF PRODUCING STRAWBERRIES 


The briefs submitted on behalf of the growers from the 
provinces of British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia, contained data relating to the costs of producing straw- 
berries; these data are summarized and discussed in the following. 
Because horticultural practices vary somewhat between various growing 
regions and because of different methods of presentation, the original 
cost data, as received by the Board, were not comparable. The differ- 
ent approaches used in acquiring the cost data which were submitted 
also affect their comparability; in some cases the information sup- 
plied was based on actual surveys of small groups of producers and 
the data were said to represent the actual costs and yields of the 
growers in the respective samples (Ontario and Quebec) while in other 
cases, the data were based on the estimated costs which would be 
incurred by growers who followed the recommended practices for those 
regions (British Columbia and Nova Scotia). 


The costs presented in the tables which follow provide use- 
ful approximations of the actual costs of growers in the various 
regions of Canada, in spite of questions to which they give rise. 

For example, most of the studies provided for a return on investment 
as a cost, although the usual accounting practice is to calculate the 
return on investment as a residual in order to judge the profitability 
of an enterprise in relation to alternative investments. 


The British Columbia costs, the most detailed submitted to 
the Board, were based on interviews with only six relatively large 
growers, each with about 20 acres of strawberries and the operations 
to which costs were attributed appear to be the recommended practices 
for this region. A feature of this study is that costs of materials 
were included at their retail list prices. Based on the detailed 
figures, a 20-acre strawberry enterprise, in a cropping year, would 
purchase fertilizer materials valued at almost $1,000 and in addition, 
various chemical herbicides, pesticides and fungicides valued at 
approximately $2,000; in view of the size of these purchases, it is 
probable that discounts from retail list prices would be available. 
Moreover, the original cost data were acquired in 1967 and were 
adjusted upward to apply to 1971. Although prices of many horti- 
cultural materials increased during this period, prices of most 
fertilizers declined somewhat, but, in the study, are taken to be 
about 18 to 19 per cent higher than in 1967. These considerations 
indicate that the costs of materials given in the B.C. study may be 
overstated. 


Cost data from some of the other provinces appeared to be 
based on a two-year cycle, that is, one in which the acreage is replan- 
ted after only one harvest. This cycle results in much higher unit 
costs of production than the two-crop or three-crop cycles which have 
resulted from the widespread acceptance of virus-free stock. Asa 
result, the data for all provinces are presented to show unit costs 
of production for cycles relating to both two and three crops; where 
the original figures were modified to do so, the nature of the changes 
are noted in the text. 
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Wherever they are grown in Canada, strawberries are not 
harvested in the year in which they are planted. The plants propa- 
gate by runners (stolons) and the very much larger numbers which are 
in existence in the second year are harvested for the first time. 
Except when new land is being brought into production, old plantings 
are usually plowed under after their second or third harvest and new 
plants are set out the following spring. Because disease is a serious 
problem, the soil is treated to kill disease organisms, before plant- 
ing with certified virus-free plants. 


Although growing cycles may vary, a common cycle in British 
Columbia is one of four years, in which the year of planting is 
followed by three years of harvest. The cycle may be longer, but 
yields tend to decline after the second harvest and plant disease may 
become a serious problem after the third harvest. 


As noted, the 1971 cost data compiled by the British 
Columbia Department of Agriculture are based on the experience of six 
commercial growers, with about 20 acres of strawberries, each, in 
1967. The data which are presented, in the following, relate to 1971. 


Harvesting costs given in the study were calculated on the 
basis of the estimated cost per pound of strawberries harvested for 
each of the various operations and, though given in terms of costs 
per acre, were based on a yield of 8,000 pounds of strawberries per 
acre. However, a grower who followed the practices for which costs 
were included would obtain yields substantially above the average for 
the province in normal years and, in consequence, the British Columbia 
harvesting costs were adjusted to apply to a yield of 10,000 pounds 
per acre, a much more probable average yield in recent years in 
relation to the operations and the fertilizers, pesticides, irrigation 
and other items for which costs were attributed in the study; costs 
other than for harvesting would be unchanged. A summary of the 
various costs is given below. 


Table 17: Estimated Average Costs of Producing Strawberries 


for Processing, British Columbia, 1971 


Three Harvests 
$ per acre per crop 


Land preparation, planting & other costs, 


up to harvest 666.12 
Harvesting and marketing costs 1,048.80 
Total costs varince 


cents per lb. per érope? 
Total costs ee 


(a) Based on yield of 10,000 pounds per acre 


Source: Provincial Data 
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The above costs apply to a four-year cycle of which the 
first year is non-productive; the costs incurred in the late summer 
or fall, preceding the planting year, apply to land from which a 
third crop was harvested in that year. The land preparation and 
planting year costs apply to each of the three harvest years which 
follow and, therefore, one-third of this total cost is attributed to 
each of the harvests. 


Although an average yield of 10,000 pounds per acre was 
assumed for each of the three harvest years, in fact, the yield in 
the second harvest year would normally be more than this, and that in 
the first and third harvest years would be less. In this connection 
it should be noted that the detailed acreage and sales data available 
for British Columbia for 1970 and 1971 understated the actual yields 
obtained in that province in those years by 12 per cent and 13 per 
cent, respectively. The year 1970 was a fairly good year in terms of 
crop yield; 1971 was a relatively poor one. However, in spite of the 
12 or 13 per cent understatement of yields, the averages of the two 
years, from the detailed data, indicate that 47 per cent of the total 
production was accounted for by growers who obtained yields of 9,000 
pounds or more per acre; 34 per cent of the production was accounted 
for by yields exceeding 10,000 pounds per acre; and 24 per cent was 
accounted for by yields of 11,000 pounds or more per acre. 


The cost data of the preceding table are given below to 
show the effect of different yields on average total costs per pound 
of strawberries. 


Table 18: Summary of Estimated British Columbia Costs 
of Production, Showing the Effect of Yield 


on Costs, 1971 


Assumed Yield in Pounds per Acre 
9,000 10,000 11,000 12,000 
cents per pound of berries 


Pre-harvest costs eeene) 6.66 6.05 5.55 
Harvesting costs LOD 10.49 10.49 OTS 
Total costs L7ee9 Lals 16.54 16.04 


As the summary indicates, the cost per pound varies from 
16 cents to almost 18 cents, depending on the yield per acre. Harvest- 
ing costs account for the largest part of the total and vary from 59 
per cent of the total cost for a yield of 9,000 pounds to 65 per cent 
of the total for a yield of 12,000 pounds per acre. Although costs of 
harvesting become a larger proportion of total costs as yields increase, 
the reverse is true for other costs. The pre-harvest costs decline 
from 41.4 per cent to 34.6 per cent of total costs as yields increase 
from 9,000 to 12,000 pounds per acre. 


It is important to note that the British Columbia data pro- 
vide for a return to the operator for his own labour and for a return 
on invested capital at seven per cent. The Ontario costs, as presen- 
ted to the Board, excluded both the cost of the operator's labour and 
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a return on investment, but were also available with these items of 
cost included. Another difference between the British Columbia and 
the Ontario figures, as presented, was that in the B.C. study most of 
the materials were priced at their retail list prices whereas in the 
Ontario study these were included at their actual cost. It is also 
important to note that the Ontario harvesting and marketing costs 
apply to strawberries for the fresh market and these costs are higher 
than for processing strawberries, to which the B.C. figures relate. 


In Ontario, as in British Columbia, strawberry growers 
follow a variety of horticultural practices and use different crop- 
ping cycles. A common practice in Ontario is to replant strawberries 
after two harvests; this would be a three-year cycle, allowing for 
the year of replanting, during which no berries are harvested. How- 
ever, although the two-crop cycle, with renovation before the second 
harvest, is common, "Some growers pick a patch for two or three years 
or more ...", according to a provincial government study entitled 
"Strawberry and Raspberry Production in Ontario", by E.D. McKibbon. 
The McKibbon study applied to the years 1967 and 1968 and speaks of 
renovation as opposed to replanting, in the following terms: 


"There are several advantages to renovation. Renova- 
ting a patch, for example, costs only half as much as 
establishing a new one -- $289 per acre compared with $560. 
Only 69 labor hours are needed to renovate an acre of straw- 
berries whereas 110 hours are needed to establish an acre 
of new patch. Growers can achieve equal or better yields 
by renovating, thus making it possible to get a much higher 
net return from a renovated patch than from a new patch. 
One co-operator obtained a yield of over 8,000 quarts 
[10,000 pounds/ per acre from a field that had been reno- 
vated for four-years. With a renovated patch there is a 
continuous harvest (two or three successive years), but 
with a new patch a grower has to wait a year before harvest 
until the patch is established." 


The Ontario cost data are presented below in summary form. 
The figures apply to a production cycle of two crops and also, to one 
of thfee crops; although the two-crop cycle may, as yet, be more 
common, the McKibbon study suggests that the three-crop cycle is not 
uncommon and is more economical. The data are given in two ways: 
firstly, as presented in the brief and, therefore, excluding the cost 
of the operator's labour and interest on investment and, secondly, 
inclusive of these two items and, thus generally more comparable with 
the British Columbia data already presented. 
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Table 19: Estimated Costs of Producing Strawberries in 
Ontario for the Fresh Market, Average of the 


Years 1967 and 1968 


Two Three 
Harvests Harvests 
$ per acre per crop 


Variation A 


Excluding operator's labour and return on investment 
Land preparation, planting & other costs, 


up to harvest 26 33 393.50 
Harvesting and marketing costs 780.1 (oven 
Total Costs wee on te Lo rok 


cents per lb. per crop 
Total Costs 1653 599 


Variation B 
Including operator's labour and return on investment 


Land preparation, planting & other costs, $ per acre per crop 
up to harvest 562.02 EO. fo 
Harvesting and marketing costs Ohh oe S44 .31 
Total costs 1,406.33 1,360.06 


cents per lb. per crop 
Total costs Ly, © 16.4 


(a) Based on average yield of 7,391 pounds per acre, given in study 


The cost data presented above are based on the actual 
records of 36 strawberry operations. They apply to the crops of 1967 
and 1968 and, therefore, current costs would be higher than those in 
the table. 


The "total farm inputs" index for eastern Canada (east of 
Manitoba) was 11.7 per cent higher in the first three quarters of 
1971 than in 1967 and 9.1 per cent higher than in 1968. If a 15 per 
cent increase is taken to apply to the above table, because of the 
larger increase in farm labour costs, the average total costs would 
be 18.7 cents and 18.3 cents per pound for the two-crop and three- 
crop cycles, respectively, in Variation A; the corresponding costs 
per pound of strawberries would be 21.9 cents and 21.2 cents, in 
Variation B. 


However, these costs may have been offset in part by gains 
in productivity; in this connection it should be noted that the 
average yields in the Province of Ontario were 4,670 pounds and 5,039 
pounds per acre, in 1967 and 1968, respectively, the years to which 
the basic data of the McKibbon study apply; in 1969 and 1970, the 
latest two years for which data are available for Ontario, the average 
provincial yields were 5,477 and 6,019 pounds per acre, an average 
increase of approximately 18 per cent. Although the larger yields 
would be reflected in higher harvesting and marketing costs, these 
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additional costs would be less than the increased income and the 
lower unit costs of other operations which would result from the 
larger output per acre. 


The difference in.the total average cost, per crop, between 
Variations A and B, is $186.14 per acre for the three crop, four-year 
eycle. This difference is the sum of the cost of the operator's 
labour and the return on investment included in Variation B and is 
made up of $110.72 labour cost and $75.42 return on investment. Per 
pound of strawberries, the labour cost amounted to 1.5 cents and the 
return on investment to 1.0 cent, in 1967 and 1968. 


As in British Columbia, harvesting constituted a large 
proportion (44 to 46 per cent) of the total costs; 86 per cent of 
harvesting costs was accounted for by hired labour. Marketing costs, 
also were a substantial part of Ontario growers! total costs, approxi- 
mately 20 per cent, of which containers account for nearly two-thirds. 
As noted, the Ontario crop is directed almost entirely to the fresh 
market and the Ontario harvesting costs are for strawberries with 
hulls attached; in British Columbia, the harvesting costs apply to 
berries which are hulled in the picking. The distribution of the 
principal items of cost, in Ontario, is given below. 


Three-crop Cycle 
Variawion A Variation B 


D2ot itotal, costs 


Land preparation and planting Tee 1337 
Renovation iebse TA 
Pre-harvest operations (<i LOO 
Harvesting h6.1 43.8 
Marketing LO Les 

100.0 100.0 


Land preparation and planting costs are a smaller proportion 
of the total in the three-crop cycle because this cost is attributed 
to three crops instead of two, as is the case in the two-crop cycle. 
On the other hand, the three-crop cycle takes account of two years of 
renovation instead of one and, therefore, average costs of renovation 
are higher for the three-crop cycle. 


The Quebec costs presented to the Board were based on data 
from a sample of 15 growers, surveyed in 1970 and 1971; they are of 
particular interest because they provide a comparison of the costs 
incurred for strawberries for the fresh market and for processing. 

As the following indicates, costs are the same until harvest but 
harvesting and marketing costs are different for the two markets. To 
a large extent, harvesting costs are less for processing strawberries 
because only ripe berries are required and, therefore, strawberries 
for processing are subject to fewer pickings with consequent fairly 
substantial savings; costs of marketing for the fresh market are 
higher because of the cost of retail containers of 4.35 cents per 
pound of strawberries. 
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The data presented on behalf of Quebec growers are complete 
only for a two-year cycle, that is, one in which replanting is under- 
taken after only one harvest; such a cycle has become increasingly 
rare among efficient, commercial growers since the introduction of 
certified, virus-free planting stock. In view of this and, in order 
to make the Quebec data more comparable with those for other prov- 
inces, Ontario costs of renovation (adjusted for 1971) were added to 
the Quebec figures to permit the calculation of the costs of two- and 
three—harvest cycles. The Quebec data are presented below, modified, 
as noted above, to provide for two- and three-crop cycles; all costs 
except those for renovation and maintenance in the second and third 
harvest years are from the Quebec study. It is important to note 
that the strawberries sold to processors would have the hulls attached, 


Table 20: Estimated Costs of Producing Strawberries in Quebec, 
for the Fresh and Processing Markets, 19'/0 and 1971 


Two Three 
Harvests Harvests 
$ per acre per crop 


For Fresh Market 
Land preparation, planting and other costs, 


up to harvest (a 587,31») sioww la hl) 
Harvesting and marketing costs 600.00‘¢) 600.00¢) 
Total costs RAS TAS a daar ha 


cellus per 1b,. per “crop 
Total costs ey eo 


$ per acre per crop 


HO. HOCESoLNE 
Land preparation, planting and other costs, 


up to harvest 587,31 (b) Bow) 
Harvesting and marketing costs 320.00(4) 320.00(4) 
Total costs 607.25 869.41 


cents per 1b. per crop 
Total costs (eee Loe 


(a) Includes cost of irrigation 

(b) Costs of renovation and maintenance assumed to be same as in 
Ontario for second and third crops 

(c) Based on average yield of 6,440 pounds per acre, given in study 

(d) Based on average yield of 6,600 pounds per acre, given in study 


It is clear, from the table, that only costs of harvesting 
and marketing are different between the costs of strawberries sold 
for fresh use and to processors, but that these lower costs make a 
substantial difference in the average total cost per pound of straw- 
berries sold. The yields used for calculation were those given in the 
Quebec study; however, the average yield for the second crop would 
normally be higher than for the first, particularly if the planting is 
renovated. 
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New Brunswick and Nova Scotia growers also submitted cost 
of production information to the Board. However, the New Brunswick 
data lacked much of the detail given in the Nova Scotia presentation 
and, therefore, only the Nova Scotia figures are summarized here. 


Like the presentations of British Columbia and Quebec, the 
Nova Scotia figures include the cost of the operator's labour; they 
also provide for a return of seven per cent on investment in the costs. 
The Nova Scotia brief dealt with three hypothetical situations, two 
involving sales of strawberries to the fresh market and one relating 
to sales to processors. The costs, apart from those for harvesting 
and marketing, were assumed to be the same in each of the three 
illustrations but the assumed yields were very different. For straw- 
berries for processing the assumed yield was 6,250 pounds per acre on 
irrigated land; for strawberries for the fresh market, yields of 7,500 
and 10,000 pounds per acre were assumed, although identical operations 
and costs were attributed to both strawberries for the fresh market 
and for processing. 


In Nova Scotia it was assumed that two crops would be 
harvested and this, presumably, is the common practice in the province. 
However, to permit comparisons with other data presented in this 
section, a three-crop cycle is also shown in the summary of the Nova 
Scotia data which is given below; because there appears to be little 
reason for assuming different yields only because the eventual dis- 
position of the strawberries is different, an average yield of 7,500 
pounds per acre is used in the table for both fresh market and pro- 
cessing strawberries. 


Table 21: Estimated Costs of Producing Strawberries in 
Nova Scotia, for the Fresh and Processing 


Markets, 1970 and 1971 


Two Three 
Harvests Harvests 
$ per acre per crop 
For Fresh Market 
Land preparation, planting and other costs, 


up to harvest (a) 642.94 605.65 
Harvesting and marketing costs (b) 921.00 921.00 
Total costs 55350) 1,526.65 


cents per ib. per crop 
Total costs 20.85 20.36 


$ per acre per crop 


For Processing 
Land preparation, planting and other costs, 


up to harvest 642.94 605.65 
Harvesting and marketing costs(b) 510;,00 510.00 
Total costs 1,152594 15215465 


cents per 1b. per crop 
Total costs Lowa 14.88 


(a) Includes cost of irrigation 
(b) Based on average yield of 7,500 pounds per acre 
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The lower cost of harvesting and marketing for strawberries 
for processing use is accounted for mainly by the saving of the cost 
of retail container and flats of 3.8 cents per pound of strawberries 
and by the lower cost of picking for the processing market of 4.8 
cents a pound when for processing compared with 6.4 cents a pound 
when for fresh market sale. Per pound of strawberries harvested, 
these savings total 5.4 cents; there is an additional very small 
saving in the cost of assembly and trucking of processing strawberries. 


Comparisons of Provincial Cost Data 


Although differences in the methods of accounting and pre- 
sentation make detailed comparisons of the provincial data impossible, 
there are sufficient similarities to allow for some broad comparisons. 
The costs which are used in these comparisons include the value of the 
operator's labour and, with the apparent exception of the Quebec fig- 
ures, also include a return to investment. The costs relating to 
Ontario production of strawberries were based on surveys made in 1967 
and 1968, whereas all of the other studies applied to 1970 and 1971. 
Accordingly, the Ontario figures were adjusted to reflect 1971 costs 
by applying the changes in the appropriate indexes of farm prices for 
eastern Canada to the Ontario data; the effect of this was to increase 
the total costs given in the Ontario study by nearly 15 per cent. The 
comparisons of the provincial cost data are shown in the following 
table. 


Table 22: Comparisons of Provincial Costs of Producing 


Strawberries, 1970-71 


Boh eon ae ee es, 
dollars per acre 


Costs Excluding Harvesting 


Up to lst harvest 1,133 701 701 639 755 
Up to each of 2nd and 3rd 

harvests 1,32 4,30 ae 210 seul 
Harvesting & Marketing Costs cents per pound 
Fresh Market af se ag | rey ee 
For processing 10,4 See 4.9 6.9(°) 6.8 
Total Costs -— Fresh Market (b) 
2-crop cycle ay 21.9 ti) A eas 20.9 
3-crop cycle oe yt Ny ay es bbe mie 20.4 
Total Costs -— For Processing (v) 
2-crop cycle VSa0) Le ped 13-p) oe) sl iehy 
3-crop cycle ei Cd 15.0 nes Pe as 14.9 


(a) Original data adjusted for increased costs in 1971 
(b) Assumes same costs of renovation as for Ontario 
(c) Assumes same costs of harvesting as for Nova Scotia 
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The British Columbia pre-harvest costs shown are the 
highest by a substantial margin -- 62 per cent or $432 more per acre 
than in Ontario, the province with the second highest pre-harvest 
costs. About 34 per cent of these additional costs are accounted for 
by the higher cost of fertilizers and pesticides and nearly one-third 
by crop insurance. Although labour costs in Nova Scotia might be 
expected to be lower! than in Ontario and probably no higher than in 
Quebec, Nova Scotia pre-harvest costs per acre exceed those in both 
Quebec and Ontario. Labour costs are about one-third of the total 
pre-harvest costs in Nova Scotia and reflect the inclusion of 239 
hours of labour per acre in the pre-harvest operations for the three- 
crop cycle. As the table indicates, costs of renovation and mainten- 
ance during the second and third crop years also vary substantially, 
according to the figures presented to the Board; it should be noted 
that the relatively low costs of carryover reported by New Brunswick 
probably exclude costs of renovation. 


The available information indicates that the land prepara- 
tion and planting operations, for which provision is made in the 
various studies, are generally similar in all regions. In view of 
this it is difficult to explain the higher costs for the operations 
up to the first harvest in the British Columbia study. [Even when the 
much higher average yield of British Columbia growers is taken into 
account, the costs attributed to the operations up to the first 
harvest are significantly higher per pound of strawberries than those 
in most other provinces. Even if account is taken of higher costs of 
land, equipment and some supplies, such as pesticides, it seems doubt- 
ful that British Columbia costs would exceed Ontario costs by as much 
as is suggested by the data. If the cost data for British Columbia 
were made comparable with those for Ontario, it is probable that the 
B.C. costs would decline by at least one cent a pound of berries. 


It is clear, from the table, that harvesting and marketing 
costs are substantially lower for berries for processing and that this 
difference amounts to about five cents a pound. Also, the Quebec 
submission suggests that the amount of marketable fruit per acre is 
probably somewhat larger when strawberries are sold for processing. 
The economies of the three-crop cycle are also clear from the table, 


Strawberry production is a labour intensive enterprise. For 
example, the Ontario study reports an average of about 600 hours of 
labour per acre of strawberries produced and, in 1971, costs of labour 
attributed to hired help and the operator accounted for more than 50 
per cent of the total costs of production in Ontario. Because labour 
is such a large proportion of the total costs, it is surprising that 
Nova Scotia costs are not lower; the principal growing areas in 
British Columbia and Ontario are near industrial centres where labour 
costs would generally be substantially higher than in most parts of 
Nova Scotia. 


Harvesting costs per acre vary according to yield and, 
therefore, are given in terms of cents per pound of product. As noted 
previously, the British Columbia costs are not directly comparable 
with those of other provinces because they apply to berries which are 
hulled in the picking whereas all of the other provinces’! harvesting 
costs are for berries with hulls still attached. The Board was 
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informed that it would cost approximately four cents per pound to 
remove the hulls. A comparison of harvesting and marketing costs, 
showing some details, is given in the following table. 


Table 23: Comparisons of Estimated Provincial Harvesting 


and Marketing Costs, 1971 


Bales Ont. Que. N.B. NO. 
cents per pound 


Fresh Market 


Picking & supervision oh eh 4.97 7200 
Containers aie 3.04 Se aE 3.480 
Assembly & hauling We ays ak é 0.88 
Other a 138 es ats 
Total one ISP SEA ope eee Lanee 
For Processing 
Picking & supervision esa 6.78 B.Cn we 5.60 
Assembly & hauling 0.60 i onan sf: 0.80 
Other 2s ie 0.61 i 0.40 
Total AMOUR 8.2h 1.86 ats 6.80 
picking & supervision as per cent of total 
Fresh Market ae 6a bAtnd bat 61.9 
For Processing ied oe The9 ae 82.4 


The variations in harvesting and marketing costs, between 
provinces, is evident from the table and, although some items of cost 
appear to be questionable (for example, the Quebec costs of picking 
seem low), it is also evident that the major cost of harvesting is 
attributable to labour. In fact, because strawberries become overripe 
quickly, the availability of relatively large numbers of seasonal 
harvesting workers is essential to commercial strawberry growing. In 
British Columbia, where a large part of the province's output is pro- 
duced on fairly large acreages, it is the usual practice to use & to 
10 pickers per acre. On a 20-acre enterprise, the general size of 
those on which the B.C. cost figures were calculated, labour require- 
ments would be 160 to 200 pickers, one field boss, one or two super- 
visors and five checkers, or a total of about 165 to 205 seasonal 
workers engaged in harvesting. 


Even the much smaller strawberry enterprises of eastern 
Canada make large seasonal demands on supplies of labour. For example, 
the average acreage in the Ontario cost study was almost seven, indi- 
cating a need for 60 to more than 70 seasonal workers per enterprise 
at the peak of the harvesting season. And, because strawberry growing 
tends to be concentrated in relatively small areas, <0 growers with 
plantings averaging seven acres each, would need 1,<00 or more pickers 
during a large part of the approximately 25-day harvesting season. 
Labour supplies of this magnitude tend to be available only in towns 
and cities and, as a result, strawberries are grown in substantial 
amounts only in areas within short busing distances of large supplies 
of seasonal labour. The British Columbia cost data include 1.4 cents 
a pound for the transportation of harvesting labourers to and from 
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neighbouring communities; in Nova Scotia this cost is given as 0.4 
cents per pound. 


The information which is available to the Board suggests 
that, except in British Columbia, strawberry production tends to be 
part of a general farming operation; in British Columbia a large 
proportion of the output is from holdings which specialize in the 
production of strawberries or which grow strawberries in conjunction 
with. other small fruits or with vegetables for freezing or canning. 
However, in all regions the production of strawberries requires 
practically no equipment which could not be used in other, more 
general farming operations. As a result, a grower may undertake to 
produce strawberries in order to make greater use of already avail- 
able equipment, to provide additional employment for hired help which 
is underemployed, or to provide more employment for himself and 
members of his family; the anticipated returns to labour may be an 
important consideration in his decision to grow strawberries. 


Where strawberries are produced on relatively small acreages 
as part of a general farming enterprise, most of the operations pre- 
ceding the harvest can be performed by the operator, himself, using 
equipment which he would already own. This would appear to be the 
case in Ontario; the average size of planting of the commercial opera- 
tors included in this cost study, of 6.7 acres, was probably larger 
than the provincial average. The Quebec brief reported a total of 
1,200 growers, in 1971, whose average acreage would be 1.7 acres. The 
average size of strawberry enterprise in the Atlantic Provinces is 
probably comparable with those in Ontario and Quebec. 


Only the Ontario and Nova Scotia data give sufficient detail 
to suggest the amount of labour income which could be earned by an 
operator, in the production of strawberries. The Ontario study indi- 
cates an average of 113 hours of labour per acre, per crop, exclusive 
of harvesting and marketing operations. On the average holding of 
6.7 acres of the cost study, this would provide a total of 755 hours 
of labour, a large part of which could be done by the operator, his 
hired help or, perhaps, other members of the operator's family. 
Harvesting and marketing provided about 190 more hours of work for 
the operator. The actual average cost of labour per crop, inclusive 
of harvesting operations, attributed to the operator in the 1971 
Ontario costs, is $688 for a 6.7 acre planting; an additional $1,067 
is attributed to hired labour for pre-harvest operations such as plow- 
ing, cultivating, fertilizing and other tasks, most of which could be 
performed by members of the operator's family or by the available 
hired help and using farm equipment which would have been purchased 
for other farm activities. 


The Nova Scotia data included an average of approximately 
54 hours of pre-harvest labour per crop, per acre, of a kind which 
could be performed by the operator or already available hired help, 
but gave no indication of what part of this work was performed by the 
operator. On a 6.7 acre planting, the same size as the average in 
the Ontario study, the cost of this labour would total $486, exclusive 
of supervision during harvesting, which might be undertaken by the 
operator; supervision for harvesting a crop yielding 7,500 pounds per 
acre would be valued at about $402 on such a farm. The total of $888 
($486 + $402) is very much less than the $1,753 ($688 + $1,065) of the 
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Ontario study. However, a large part of the difference results from 
the hourly costs of this labour in the two studies; in Ontario the 
operator's labour was valued at $2.14 per hour, in 1971, compared 
with a rate of only $1.35 per hour in the Nova Scotia study. Also, 
some operations which were excluded from the Nova Scotia data could 
not be excluded for Ontario because of insufficient details. 


Average British Columbia strawberry acreages are much larger 
than those in other provinces and a large proportion of the province's 
total output is produced by growers who have plantings of 15 or more 
acres; the B.C. cost study was based on interviews with growers who 
had about <0 acres of strawberries. The Board was informed that about 
15 acres of strawberries was the maximum which a farm family could 
handle without permanent hired help. 


The British Columbia data give no indication of which oper- 
ations were attributed to the operator or members of his family but a 
large part of the labour-time involving operations such as rotovating, 
plowing and fertilizing, included in land preparation and pre-harvest 
operations, would be performed by the operator. This labour time 
averaged about 21 hours per acre, per crop. Thus, on a 15-acre hold- 
ing the operator could contribute at least a large part of the esti- 
mated 315 hours of labour (15 x 21 hours). At $2.10 per hour, the 
rate used for valuing these operations in 1971, in the British Columbia 
study, this would represent total earnings of $661.50. The operator 
might also undertake some part of the additional, approximately 21 
hours of labour per acre, per crop, included in the cost data. 


During the approximately 25-day harvesting period, the 
operator would perform some of the work of supervision and related 
tasks and, on the basis of an eight-hour working day, would contribute 
200 hours of labour; at $2.10 per hour, this would add an additional 
$420.00 of labour income. Together with the $661.50, noted above, 
this would make a total of $1,081.50 for 15 acres. 


As the preceding indicates, a farm operator, in Ontario, 
could provide himself with an opportunity to get an additional return 
for his labour of from $700 to perhaps as much as $1,500, annually, 
by undertaking the production of strawberries on about seven acres of 
land; the maximum amount which he could earn would depend on the other 
farming enterprises in which he was already engaged. In Nova Scotia, 
the opportunities for additional labour income, on a similar acreage, 
appear to be much less, only $888, annually, but this is based on an 
hourly rate of $1.35 for the operator's labour; even at $1.75 an hour, 
the 1967 rate in Ontario, these earnings would be $1,151, annually. 
The labour income of the usually more specialized producer in British 
Columbia appeared to be around $1,082, in 1971, but this figure 
excluded certain operations such as hoeing, manuring and irrigation, 
in which the operator might be involved from time to time. 


The above takes into account only the operator's opportuni- 
ties in this respect. In so far as the operator's wife, or older 
children, participated in this labour-intensive enterprise, the farm 
family's labour earnings opportunities would be increased additionally. 
For example, during the 25-day harvest period at least some of the work 
of supervision, checking, loading and delivering the berries could 
easily be undertaken by members of the family other than the operator. 
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Almost all of the figures which have been given in this 
section include, as a cost, a return on the operator's investment in 
buildings, machinery and equipment. However, only the Ontario fig- 
ures permit the isolation of this imputed return to investment. As 
noted, this return is more usually calculated as a residual and indi- 
cates the rate of return relative to alternative investments. 


The return to investment included in the Ontario cost data 
was $102.12 per crop, per acre, in the study by McKibbon, which 
applied to the years 1967 and 1968; the Board's recalculation of 
these data to make them apply to 1971 resulted in an increase in the 
total return to investment to $110.60 per crop, per acre. The inter- 
est on investment included in the 1967-68 figures was calculated at 
six per cent; the 1971 return was not calculated separately but cor- 
responded to a rate of approximately 6.6 per cent. Thus, for the 
average-sized planting in the Ontario study, of 6.7 acres, the return 
on investment included in the cost data would amount to $741.02 at 
6.6 per cent, the total investment to which this rate applies would 
be $11,228. It should be noted that all of the studies included a 
separate charge for the use of land and provided for depreciation in 
the costs of the various operations. 


A list of the machinery and equipment used by a British 
Columbia grower who operates a 20-acre strawberry enterprise is given 
below, together with the approximate 1971 replacement value of this 
equipment. 


Tractor. HO Hoe. $ 4,300 
HOUGi ge Let seco Lokes 
Front loader 980 
Forklift 110 
Pilon <a.—o 175 
Cultivator, row 450 
Cultivator, field Boe 
Planter, 1 row 420 
Sprayer, 3 row 780 
Truck, z£ ton 4,000 
Disc 665 
Harrows, 3 sections 130 
Picking carts 600 
Trailer, 4 wheel IAS 
Hand tools 1,000 

Total $16, 385 


As noted, much of this equipment would already be available 
on an average farm in eastern Canada where the strawberry acreage is 
a small part of the total. Therefore, only some part of the invest- 
ment listed above would be attributable to the strawberry enterprise. 
The Ontario study, recalculated for 1971, suggests a total investment 
in machinery and equipment of approximately $3,000. The total calcu- 
lated investment, given earlier, was $11,228, suggesting that the 
difference of about $8,200 is attributable to investment in land and 
buildings of which $7,700 would be for land and $500 for buildings. 
Based on the average size of planting in the study, the investment in 
land used for the production of strawberries is about $1,150 per acre. 
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Table 22, above, presented the estimated costs of producing 
strawberries, in Canada, in 1971, as derived from the various studies 
presented to the Board. These figures, without any adjustment except 
for the up-dating of the Ontario costs, suggested a total cost, ina 
three-crop cycle, of 17.8 cents to 21.2 cents a pound, for straw- 
berries for the fresh market and a range of 13.1 cents to 17.2 cents 
a pound, for strawberries sold for processing. The 17.2 cents applies 
to British Columbia strawberries, already hulled; the 13.1 cents 
applies to strawberries with hulls attached. 


As the preceding text suggests, a variety of factors, 
including the operator's labour earnings and opportunities for addi- 
tional labour income to the operator and his family, enter into the 
apprisal of these costs. More importantly, the cost data already 
include an imputed return on investment. The available data do not 
allow a calculation of the effect on unit costs of other farm products 
resulting from the attribution of some of the costs of machinery and 
equipment to strawberries, nor the extent to which a farm operator or 
his hired help may be underemployed if strawberry production is not 
undertaken. However, the 1971 Ontario return on investment of $110.60 
per crop, per acre, included as a cost, is equivalent to an average 
of 1.5 cents per pound of strawberries, based on the average yield of 
7,391 pounds per acre of the growers in the Ontario study. The exam- 
ination of the data submitted by other provinces suggests that the 
return on investment included in their costs would be of the same 
order. The magnitude of the investment would be essentially the same 
regardless of whether the strawberries were intended for fresh use or 
processing and, therefore, the return to investment included as a 
cost would also be about the same. 


Assuming an average return of 24 cents a pound for straw- 
berries for the fresh market and total average costs, from a three- 
crop cycle, of 18.4 cents a pound, the 1971 cost calculated for 
Ontario, exclusive of the operator's labour earnings and the imputed 
return on investment, the average net return of the growers in the 
Ontario study would be 5.6 cents a pound. Based on the average total 
production of these growers, their average net return would be $2,773, 
per farm, from an average planting of 6.7 acres of strawberries. 


The average cost of production indicated by the British 
Columbia data was 17.1 cents a pound for an average yield of 10,000 
pounds per acre. lEven if the return on investment included in the 
British Columbia costs were only 1.1 cents a pound instead of the 
1.5 cents a pound derived from the Ontario figures, the cost of pro-— 
ducing strawberries in British Columbia would be approximately 16 cents 
a pound. In 1970, British Columbia growers received <0 cents a pound 
for strawberries for processing; in 1971, their return was 16.5 cents 
a pound. Based on a 15-acre planting, net returns, exclusive of the 
labour earnings of the operator or his family, would have been $6,000 
in 1970 and $750, in 1971; if the previously calculated labour earn- 
ings of the operator, of $1,082, were included, the return in 1970 
would have been $7,082 and, in 1971, a year of unusually low prices, 
$1,832. The above takes no account of the probable overstatement of 
the costs of some of the materials used, to which reference has 
already been made. 
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THE PROCESSED STRAWBERRY INDUSTRY 


The Products 


In Canada, fresh strawberries are used to produce two 
principal kinds of consumer products, frozen strawberries and straw- 
berry jams; the quantities of fresh strawberries canned or used for 
wine are much smaller. In addition, large amounts of fresh straw- 
berries are preserved by freezing for use in the production of ice- 
cream, jams and other products and for more direct use in institutions 
and restaurants. 


The major frozen consumer pack is the 15-ounce canco, which 
contains sliced or whole strawberries and 20 per cent of sugar (the 
"), + 1" pack); a 20-ounce and a two-pound package are also available. 
Frozen, consumer packs of much less importance are the individually 
quick frozen, (1.Q.F.), strawberries and the strawberries which are 
packed in 15-ounce paper "mono-cups" or "tubs", The 1.Q.F. pack is 
usually put up without sugar but may contain 20 per cent sugar or may 
be frozen in a 40 per cent sugar syrup. Most 1.Q.F. strawberries are 
frozen so that individual berries can be readily separated after 
thawing. To’achieve this, the firmer, more attractive berries are 
selected for the I1.Q.F. pack and they are quick-frozen at -40° F.; 
the sliced or whole, 4 + 1 pack is frozen at -20° F. 1.Q.F. straw- 
berries are frequently packed in two-pound polyethylene bags. 


For institutional use, a small part of the 1.Q.F. pack is 
put up in 10-pound and 20—pound polyethylene bags which are packed as 
four or two to a carton, respectively. However, apart from the 15- 
ounce and two-pound consumer packages, the most important packages 
are the 30-pound pails and the 425-pound drums. The former is the 
principal package for frozen strawberries for institutional use and 
for interprovincial and international trade; the latter is used for 
sliced or whole, 4 + 1 berries for re-processing, mainly within the 
area where the strawberries are initially packed. 


As for the 1.Q.F. pack, only sound, firm berries are used 
for canning in order that they should remain whole during the cooking 
process. Canned berries are packed in water, the dietetic pack, or 
ina 45 per cent sugar syrup. The usual consumer-size can contains 
10 or 14 fluid ounces; a 100-fluid ounce can is also packed for 
institutional use. 


Strawberry jam is the other major consumer product for which 
fresh strawberries are used (the frozen canco pack was discussed above). 
Although large quantities of strawberry jam are made from frozen or 
SOo-preserved berries, strawberry jams which are labelled "pure" must 
not contain either S02 berries or added colour. Because frozen straw- 
berries are less firm after thawing than fresh strawberries, the 
latter are preferred for the manufacture of pure strawberry jam; and, 
because colour must be added to S02 berries, these can be used only in 
the manufacture of "pectin" or "compound" jams, to which the addition 
of colouring is permissible. Although frozen, whole strawberries are 
used to make the high quality "pure't strawberry jam and fresh straw- 
berries may be used to manufacture the lower-priced pectin and com- 
pound jams, manufacturers of the pure jams tend to prefer fresh straw- 
berries whereas manufacturers of pectin and compound jams would be 
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influenced mainly by the relative costs of fresh and preserved straw- 
berries in their choice. Strawberry jams, whether pure, pectin or 
compound, are packed in metal or glass containers with a net weight 
of contents of 24, 6, 9, 12, 24 and 48 fluid ounces. 


Although the frozen canco pack is produced largely from 
fresh strawberries, 1.Q.F. strawberries can be used for this purpose 
by only partially thawing the berries to permit slicing and repackag- 
ing; also, 1.Q.F. strawberries, in bulk, may be repacked into smaller 
retail containers. However, fresh strawberries are used for a large 
part of the Canadian pack of cancos and I.Q.F. berries. 


Strawberry jellies are made from the juice of strawberries 
and may contain added sugar, pectin, food colour and preservative. 
The jellies are packed in the same sizes of containers as the straw- 
berry jams. 


otrawberry juice is also packed for direct sale to con- 
sumers and institutions in containers ranging in size from 5% to 100 
fluid ounces. Pie fillings and fruit toppings are packed in contain- 
ers which range in size from 10 to 100 fluid ounces. 


Canadian Regulations 


Processed strawberries and strawberry products are dealt 
with under the Canada Agricultural Products Standards’ Act, the Food 
and Drugs Act and the regulations under these Acts. In general, the 
Acts and the regulations provide for minimum standards of sanitation 
under which these food products may be manufactured, for grade stan- 
dards, labelling, inspection, grading and testing, and the conditions 
for the inter-provincial movement, importation and exportation of the 
various products. 


The processed fruit regulations provide for two grades of 
whole and sliced frozen strawberries: Canada Fancy and Canada Choice. 
The grade standards are based on such factors as the uniformity of 
varietal characteristics, flavour, colour, size, condition, freedom 
from cap stems, sepal-like bracts and the presence of green or dried 
berries and other defects. The detail in which the grade specifica- 
tions are dealt with in the regulations is indicated by the following 
abstracts. 


"Frozen Sliced Strawberries 


12. (1) Canada Fancy is the name for the grade of 
frozen sliced strawberries that possess a good flavour 
typical of well-ripened, properly prepared strawberries 
and a practically uniform good colour; slices that possess 
good character and are in fairly good condition; that are 
practically free from small cap stems, sepal-like bracts 
or portions thereof, blemishes, dried berries and other 
defects. 
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(2) Canada Choice is the name of the grade of frozen 
Sliced strawberries that possess a good flavour typical 
of well-ripened, properly prepared strawberries and a 
fairly uniform good colour; slices that possess fairly 
good character and are in reasonably good condition; 
that are fairly free from small cap stems, sepal-like 
bracts or portions thereof, blemishes, dried, berries 
and iouneridetiecis, 


Definitions of Terms 


(3) For the purposes of this section: 

(a) "good flavour’ means that the product has a 
good characteristic normal flavour and odour, 
and is free from objectionable flavours and 
objectionable odours of any Kind; ... 


(e) tpractically free from defects! means that 
for each 15 ounces of net contents there may 
be present 

(i) not more than two stems, including not 
more than one stem exceeding $ inch in 
length; 

(ii) an area of not more than 7 square inch 
comprising of harmless extraneous material 
such as leaves, caps and loose sepal—-like 
bractss sor 

(iii) not more than a total of 3 per cent, by 
weight of blemished, dried or damaged 
berries; 


(f) with reference to preceding subsection (e), if 
any two of the defects outlined in paragraphs 
(i), (ii) and (iii) reach allowable maximum 
tolerance, the other defects must be absent; ... 


(j) "fairly free from defects! means that for each 
15 ounces of net contents there may be present 
(i) not more than four stems, including not 
more than one stem exceeding = inch sn 
length; 

(ii) an area of not more than = Square inch 
comprising of harmless extraneous material 
such as leaves, caps, and loose sepal-like 
bracts; or 

(iii) not more than a total of 5 per cent, by 
weight of blemished, dried or damaged 
berries; and 


(k) with reference to preceding subsection (j), if 
any two of the defects outlined in paragraphs 
(i), (ii) and (iii) reach allowable maximum 
tolerance, the other defects must be absent." 
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For Canadian canned strawberries, three grades are provided, 
"Canada Fancy", "Canada Choice" and "Canada Standard", in descending 
order; if the product is imported and meets the minimum specifications 
for the grade, the grade name can be printed on the container but the 
word "Canada" must be omitted from the grade designation. 


There are no grade specifications for strawberry jams, but 
the Processed Fruit and Vegetable Regulations under the Canada Agri- 
cultural Products Standards Act provide for three "qualities" of jams 
produced from strawberries, designated as "Strawberry Jam", "Straw- 
berry Jam with Pectin" or "Apple (or Rhubarb) and Strawberry Jam". 
Under the regulations these jams "shall contain" not less than 52 per 
cent, 32 per cent and 15 per cent, respectively, of strawberries, in 
addition to provisions regarding other ingredients. Thus, although 
there are no grades for strawberry jams which correspond, for example, 
to the grades for frozen strawberries, the food industry accepts that 
the product which is designated as "Strawberry Jam" without any other 
qualification is the highest quality, followed in descending order of 
quality by "Strawberry Jam with Pectin" and the two compound jams, 
"Apple and Strawberry Jam" and "Rhubarb and Strawberry Jam". 


"Strawberry Jam" is commonly called "pure" strawberry jam 
and consists, essentially, of strawberries and sugar but may contain 
"2(c) (i) such amount of added pectin, pectinous prepara-— 

tion or acid ingredient as reasonably compensates 
for any deficiency in the natural pectin content 
or acidity of the named fruit; 

(ii) an antifoaming agent, and 

(iii) a preservative;". 


Pure strawberry jam "shall contain not less than 5< per cent straw- 
berries ...'' A "pure" strawberry jam "shall not contain apple or 
rhubarb and shall not contain fruit pulp preserved in sulphur dioxide." 


The regulations provide that "strawberry jam with pectin ... 
shall contain not less than 32 per cent strawberries" and “apple and 
strawberry jam ... shall contain not less than 15 per cent straw- 
berries ..." The pectin strawberry jams "shall contain ... pectin or 
a pectinous preparation" and "may contain" food colour and a preserva- 
tive; the compound, apple and strawberry jam "may contain" pectin or a 
pectinous preparation, food colour and a preservative. 


Although pure strawberry jam may contain some relatively 
small amount of pectin and preservative, it may not contain any SOQ 
pulp or colour. A “strawberry jam with pectin" must contain pectin 
or a pectinous preparation" and an "apple and strawberry jam" may 
contain pectin and food colour in addition to containing less than 
one-third of the strawberries of the "pure" jam. The Act specifies 
that additives such as food colour, sodium benzoate or sulphur dioxide 
(preservatives) and pectin must be listed on the label; however, if 
the amount of pectin added to a "pure strawberry jam" was such as only 
reasonably compensated "for any deficiency in the natural content ... 
of the named fruit", it would not need to be listed, at the time of 
writing, although some change could be made in these requirements in 
the future. 
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The Industry 


The retail packs of frozen strawberries, sliced or whole 
4 + 1 and 1.Q.F., are prepared mainly from fresh strawberries. These 
packs are processed largely in British Columbia, the only province 
which produces a sufficient quantity of strawberries suitable and 
available for freezing. The availability of fresh strawberries suit- 
able for processing also makes British Columbia a substantial producer 
of canned strawberries and pure strawberry jam. 


Either fresh or preserved strawberries can be used in the 
production of strawberry jams and other strawberry products. As a 
result, a large part of the Canadian output of jams, toppings and 
fillings is manufactured from strawberries which have been frozen or 
have been preserved in 505; a large proportion of these strawberries 
are imported, mainly as frozen strawberries, for the use of eastern 
Canadian processors but local fresh strawberries are also used by jam 
manufacturers and others in Quebec and the Atlantic Provinces. 
Ontario producers sell only very small quantities of berries for pro- 
cessing, most of which are probably canned. Some bulk frozen straw- 
berries from British Columbia are shipped to Ontario and Quebec for 
re-processing and institutional use; however, the Board was informed 
that this movement was small in relation to the imports into this 
region. 


Apart from the use of bulk frozen strawberries in the pro- 
duction of cooked products, such as jams, there is a considerable 
demand in central Canada for frozen strawberries for use in the manu- 
facture of ice-cream and for a variety of other purposes by hotels, 
restaurants, “dairy bars" and institutions. 


No data are available regarding the extent of some of these 
uses in Canada but, ina brief presented to the U.S. Tariff Commission, 
on behalf of the Processing Strawberry Advisory Board of California, 
it was estimated that 35 per cent of the U.S. sales of frozen straw- 
berries was in retail, consumer packages, 40 per cent, to jam and 
preserve manufacturers, 10 per cent, to ice-cream manufacturers, 10 
per cent, to restaurants and institutions and 5 per cent, to the armed 
forces. 


Frozen Strawberries 


In a normal year about 90 per cent of the frozen strawberries 
produced in Canada are packed in British Columbia. The remainder is 
packed mainly in the Atlantic Provinces and Ontario although small 
amounts are also frozen in Quebec, in occasional years. The regional 
distribution of the pack of frozen strawberries is given below. 


Table 24: Packs of Frozen Strawberries, by Region, 1961-71 


Atlantic British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Columbia Canada 
average per year as '000 1b. of fruit 
1961-65 pete 530 (a) 6372) 8,528 10, 857 
1966 997 658 13 116 Lh 7A 
1967 ae - A Leger 13 02e 
1968 Ave - oe iar Aide Ti 7 
1969 967 780 6,068 V¥oL5 
1970 53, 519 12,440 13,49h 
yas 2,261 963 eb dey Os 
per cent of Canada 

1961-65 ii er 88 ec ee 1729 T0070 
1966 On hed 88.8 100.0 
1967 one - Hg Oey 100.0 
1968 ore - ae 91.6 100.0 
1969 Poe) hs 10.0 (ais 100.0 
19770 4.0 pene: 92.2 100.0 
1971 ins AG) Tak Th 3 100.0 


(a) 1961-64 only 


source: 0.0), bulletin no, 6507-720 


About 20 plants froze strawberries in 1971, of which eight 
were located in British Columbia, nine in the Atlantic Provinces, and 
only three in Quebec and Ontario. On the basis of the 19771 pack, the 
average production per plant, in terms of strawberries, was 251,000 
pounds in the Atlantic Provinces, 321,000 pounds in central Canada 
and 1,167,000 pounds in British Columbia. As the table indicates, 
the pack in British Columbia, in 1971, was unusually small and, 
because the same number of plants would have frozen strawberries in 
British Columbia in 1970, the average pack per plant, in that year, 
would have been 1,555,000 pounds, about one-third larger. 


All of the plants which freeze strawberries also freeze 
other fruits or vegetables and some also pack canned fruits and vege- 
tables. A few of these plants also manufacture jams and other cooked 
products. By processing other fruits and vegetables, these plants 
are able to extend the period during which they operate; in some 
cases, the period of operation is further extended, for example, by 
freezing some of the strawberries and re-processing them at a later 
date. If the strawberry processing plants depended only on fresh 
strawberries, they would operate for only four to six weeks annually, 
as the following table shows. 
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Table 25: First and Last Dates on Which Local Strawberries 


were Reported, by Province, 1968-70 


Atlantic British 

Provinces Quebec Ontario Columbia 

1968 first June 20 Junes 17 June 10 June 10 
last PNG Mea 8) Aug. 2 July 22 July 8 

1969 first June 19 June 25 June 17 June 2 
last July 28 July 29 July 30 July 7 

1970, first June 23 June 16 June 11 June 8 
last Aug. 3 July 27 July 23 July 13 
Toy leet ange June 21 June 21 June 10 June 28 
last Aug. 2 July 30 July 23 July 19 


Source: Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Markets Information 


The available statistics show the approximate relative 
importance of the canco and other 15-ounce consumer packages in which 
a large proportion of the frozen strawberries are packed, and, perhaps 
less clearly, of the 425-pound drums. However, the 20-ounce and two- 
pound consumer packages and the 10-pound and <0-pound institutional 
packages are not separated from the 30-—pound pails and, therefore, the 
relative importance of the 30-pound containers is impossible to estab- 
lish with accuracy from the published data. The available statistics 
are presented below. 


Table 26: Pack of Frozen Strawberries, by Size of Container, 


1961-71 


DAN RRC Overe| slp, Over Total 
Under EO. j0eLb. BOLD. Frozen 
average per year as '000 lb. of product 
1961-65 (OMe 2 006 Ae 1, gow 
1967 Se 4,164 Gyr h 16, 825 
1968 co pam he 2,083 Swyisienl L6n60u 
1969 4,194 1,996 3,459 9, 649 
1970 epee hil Oey) 6,290 16,659 
1971 7,778 3, 940 3,792 aly i 
per cent of total 

1961-65 DOD eek 2 ie 100.0 
1966-70 Gey) PAO 3240 100.0 
1967 isiaes ale) ea 100.0 
1968 48.9 15.0 ied 100.0 
1969 bow neat SIS: 100.0 
1970 ee ehok Syae:) 10053 
1971 50. Lee: rad et 100.0 


Source: S.C., bulletin no. 6507-720 
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The importance of the 15-ounce pack is evident from the 
table, as are the year to year variations in the quantities so packed. 
The figures for 1967, 1968 and 1971 suggest a total market for about 
eight million pounds of this size of package but it is difficult to 
explain the decline to 6.3 million pounds, in 1970, in spite of a 
normal crop and a somewhat small inventory position at the beginning 
of the packing season; the unusually small pack, in 1969, reflects 
the crop failure in British Columbia in that year. 


The variation in the quantities otherwise packaged is much 
greater than for the consumer pack. In 1969, the approximately two 
million pounds in the class "over one pound to 30 pounds" would prob- 
ably have included a large amount of consumer packages; in 1970, a 
large part of the four million pounds in this class may have been in 
30-pound pails. The “over 30-pound™" pack would have been largely in 
425-pound drums, for re-processing. 


In British Columbia, which usually accounts for about 90 
per cent of Canadian frozen strawberry production, growers contract 
to supply strawberries to specific processors. Under the contracts, 
a grower agrees to deliver the total crop harvested from a specified 
acreage; a grower may enter into contracts with more than one pro- 
cessor’and may reserve some of his production for the fresh market. 
The processor, in turn, is obligated to purchase the crop harvested 
from the designated acreage at the prices and under the conditions 
specified in the contract. Contract negotiations are carried on under 
provincial legislation which has been in effect since 1970. Written 
contracts are required for all sales to processors in excess of 3,000 
pounds from any one farm operation; however, even when a grower is 
not required to have a written contract or to register with and obtain 
a license from the B.C. Coast Vegetable Marketing Board, the trans- 
actions are subject to the same conditions. 


The contracts used in British Columbia provide for such 
matters as methods of payment throughout the season, the conditions 
for diversion of berries to the fresh market, the supply of harvest-— 
ing containers by the processor, receiving and weighing procedures, 
the method of establishing "dockage", the conditions under which 
contaminated or infested fruit may be rejected, quality tolerances, 
the arbitration of disputes and the payment of service fees to the 
Board's agency. Apart from other conditions of the contract, growers 
undertake to use regular and approved treatments of the crop with 
fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides and other chemicals and to keep 
a written record of the dates and amounts of application of chemicals, 
so that any residuals will be below the tolerances provided by law. 


The 1971 contract contained 25 clauses relating to the 
contractual obligations of the grower and processor, other than price. 
The minimum price was agreed upon on June 3, 1971, just before the 
harvesting season began and was an addendum to the main contract; in 
1970, the minimum price was finally agreed upon at an even later date, 
June 16, 1970, when harvesting was already under way. 


In other provinces, contractual arrangements between growers 
and processors are also the common practice. In Ontario, the Ontario 
Berry Growers! Marketing Board sets the minimum price for processing 
strawberries but only small quantities of locally-grown strawberries 
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are used for processing in Ontario. In Quebec and the Atlantic 
Provinces arrangements are commonly between growers’! associations and 
processors or are negotiated privately. 


Canned Strawberries 


Canned strawberries are also produced mainly in British 
Columbia; Ontario is the only other province where strawberries have 
been canned in recent years. No strawberries have been canned in the 
Atlantic Provinces or Quebec, since 1961, except for a small quantity 
in Quebec, in 1964. Canadian production of canned strawberries is 
shown below. 


Table 27: Pack of Canned Strawberries, by Province, 1961-71 
1961-65 1966-70 1968 1969 1970 1971 


average per year as '000 lb. of fruit 


Ontario 610 39568) 25) 1,06 201 6°) rp 

Bees (a) 1,216 1,557 a) 1, 826 1,129 1,673 O 

Canada 1, 853 1, 909 2,076 1, 535 icy yn igoar 
er cent of Canada 

Ontario B25 20,240) 7M. 26.4 LOM Ay 

Boe 65.6 79.8.5) 88,0 73.26 89.3 h 


Canada 100.9 100.0 Ihe 6 5y6, 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(a) Average of three years, 1966, 1968 and 1969 

(b) Based on Canadian average for 1966, 1968 and 1969 

(c) Estimated; assumes total sold to processors was canned 
(d) Includes all years 1966 to 1970 


Source?) 9. C4 bulletin mo, 6507—/20 


It appears from the table, that, on average, between 1.8 and 
2.0 million pounds of strawberries are canned annually, although there 
may be considerable variation from year to year, depending mainly on 
crop conditions. In 1969, for example, the pack of canned strawberries 
declined very substantially because of limited supplies for processing 
in British Columbia; at the same time, Ontariots output rose sharply 
in anticipation of a small pack in British Columbia. In 1968 and 1970, 
two reasonably good crop years, the strawberries used for canning 
accounted for about 11 per cent of the total quantity sold to proces-— 
sors; in 1969, the much smaller pack of canned strawberries accounted 
for 20 per cent of Canadian sales to processors and for 29 per cent of 
British Columbia growers' sales for processing. 


The 14-ounce can is by far the most common size for canned 
strawberries. In most of the recent years this size has been used for 
nearly 80 per cent of the total pack. 


Six plants canned strawberries in 1971, four of them in 
British Columbia. Although not all of the six produced other straw- 
berry products, all six were engaged in the production of other 
processed fruit or vegetable products. 
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Jams and Other Related Products 


Although very large quantities of domestic and imported 
strawberries are used in the manufacture of jams, almost no informa- 
tion is available regarding the amounts used, or the products manu- 
factured. In British Columbia, some proportion of the pure strawberry 
jams are made from fresh strawberries but the quantities involved are 
unknown. In other parts of Canada, mainly Ontario and Quebec, most 
of the strawberry jams, including the ‘'pure', are made from imported 
frozen strawberries; substantial quantities of SOo-preserved straw- 
berries are also used for this purpose, largely in the so-called, 
pectin jams. 


Because strawberry jams tend to darken after manufacture 
the general practice is to produce these jams throughout the year. 
It was estimated that about 25 per cent of the B.C. strawberries used 
for jams are fresh strawberries manufactured into jams during the 
harvest season; the remainder is manufactured almost entirely from 
frozen, sugared berries (Vol. 4, p. 549). 


As noted, there is virtually no direct information available 
regarding the quantities of the cooked strawberry products which are 
manufactured in Canada. However, by making a series of estimates 
based partly on the discussions at the public hearing, interviews with 
manufacturers, and U.S. experience, it is possible to give the orders 
of magnitude involved although the estimates themselves should be 
treated with caution. Based on such estimates, it appears that 
Canadian production of such cooked strawberry products as jams, 
jellies, fruit toppings, and spreads used by the baking industry, 
ranged between 45 million and 55 million pounds annually, in recent 
years. These quantities of cooked products represent a demand for 
about 14 to more than 18 million pounds of strawberries, a large part 
of which would be used in the frozen form. 


The British Columbia growers’! brief estimated that about 3.3 
million pounds of local strawberries were used in that province, in 
1971, to produce jams and related products; this estimate includes 
strawberries made into jams during the harvest season and also local 
strawberries preserved by freezing and re-processed later in the year. 
However, Nabob Foods Limited informed the Board that it used an 
average of two million pounds of strawberries per year for jam and the 
total use of strawberries, in British Columbia, for jam and related 
products, may be of the order of four to five million pounds, annually. 
Most of the remaining cooked products are manufactured in the provinces 
of Quebec and Ontario. By subtraction, this market would reflect an 
average annual demand for about 12 to 13 million pounds of strawberries, 
which is supplied to a very minor extent by domestic, fresh strawberries. 
Most of the strawberries used by central Canadian manufacturers of jams 
and related products are imported as frozen berries; an additional two 
to three million pounds of imported strawberries preserved in sulphur 
dioxide are also used by Canadian manufacturers of pectin jams and 
similar products. 


Canadian shipments of jams and jellies are given in the 
following table; these data are not available on a provincial basis 
nor according to the kind of fruit used. Products such as strawberry 
toppings are combined with syrups and other fruit toppings in the 
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published statistics and are excluded from the table; the table 
includes only the principal cooked strawberry products, the jams and 
jellies. At the public hearing, it was estimated that about 50 per 
cent of the jams sold in Canada are strawberry jams (Vol. 4, p. 596). 
Based on this estimate, the strawberry jams included in the table 
declined from about 44 million pounds, in 1966, to approximately 32 
million pounds, in 1969. 


Table 28: Canadian Shipments of All Jams and Jellies, 1966-69 


1966 1967 1968 1969 
1000 1b. 
Jams 88,612 Vibe alls) 67,488 oak gilt 
Jellies 7,065 6,414 7,405 8, 940 
Total 95,677 83,632 7h, 893 70,65 
$t000 
Jams 19,601 17, 70 15,918 14,909 
Jellies 1,659 1,638 1,911 1,941 
Total 21,260 19, 348 17,829 16, 850 


source:/ 5.0.) cat. nov32-<18 
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IMPORTS 


Canada imported an average of 28.9 million pounds of straw- 
berries, annually, between 1966 and 1970, about the same as the 
average in the preceding five years. Slightly more than 60 per cent 
of the 1966 to 1970 imports was entered as fresh strawberries and the 
remainder as frozen product. It is estimated that, in addition, 
Canada imported an average of approximately 2.1 million pounds per 
year of strawberries, preserved in sulphur dioxide, in this period. 
The average value for duty of all of the imports totalled $7.3 
million per year; in this period, the average annual value for duty 
of the imports of fresh strawberries was $4.3 million, of the frozen 
$2.7 million and of the berries preserved in S09, $0.3 million. The 
corresponding average unit values of these imports were <4.4 cents a 
pound for the fresh strawberries and in terms of berries, 23.8 cents 
a pound for the frozen and 1.7 cents a pound for those preserved in 
9055 these unit values are based on the f.o.b. values in the coun- 
tries of origin and exclude freight, duty, brokerage and cost of 
unloading in Canada. Including the S02 strawberries, net imports 
(total imports minus exports) averaged almost 43 per cent of domestic 
disappearance during the five-year period, 1966 to 1970. 


Table 29: mponeae: of Strawberries, 1961-71 


Imported as: Imported as: 
Fresh Frozenib) Total Fresh Frozen Total 


av. per year in mn. lb. av. per year in $mn.(c) 
1956-60 18.7 6.2 Bre Sati 1.5 riggs; 
1961-65 20:7 8.5 26°2 ine PO Aee 
1966-70 175 AW pgs: 28.9 ies ony Fut 

million lb. $ million'°? 

1964 Zing Vet 207 itil as 6.3 
1965 Lee / 14.6 S16 pas: eis 3.6 lao 
1966 dy ps 9.6 ois 3.9 Zaplls 6.2 
1967 15 ie os PH aps AS Popa 5.9 
1968 17.6 8.5 Peal Le et 6.2 
1969 215 ee 38.7 5.2 Tes q.3 
1970 3 ere 30.5 liyylé anal. eg 
1971 19.4 1050 mel Higdyg aot Ca 


(a) Excludes strawberries in SOo 

(b) Converted to strawberries at .81 1b. of berries per pound of 
product 

(c) Value for duty, f.o.b. country of origin 


Sources "S7C.¢ eat, no. 65-203 
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Imports of frozen strawberries increase very substantially 
in years, such as 1965 and 1969, when the British Columbia crop is 
unusually small (table 29). Imports of fresh strawberries also 
increase in such years if supplies are available in states close to 
British Columbia. Thus, imports of fresh strawberries did not 
increase in 1965, which was a year of crop failure in the states of 
Washington and Oregon as well as in British Columbia, but increased 
in 1969 when the crops in these nearby states did not decline as much 
ee, Irie Ge 


In general, average imports of fresh strawberries increased 
during the early 1960's and declined in the last part of the decade; 
the level of fresh imports in 1970 and 1971 was only slightly higher 
than the average imports between 1956 and 1960. Average imports of 
frozen strawberries have increased substantially between 1956-60 and 
1966-70 but show no particular trend in the past six years (1966 to 
1971). Combined average annual imports of both fresh and frozen 
strawberries have increased by about four million pounds between 1956- 
60 and 1966-70. As the annual figures indicate, total imports show 
no particular trend since the mid-1960's; the unusually large imports 
in 1965 and 1969, especially of frozen strawberries, resulted from the 
crop failures in British Columbia in those years. 


During the period covered by the table, the average domestic 
disappearance increased very substantially, from about 52.7 million 
pounds per year during the period 1956 to 1960 to 72.0 million pounds 
per year in recent years, an average increase of about 19.3 million 
pounds. Total imports rose by an average of only five million pounds 
during this period and, therefore, supplied only about one-quarter of 
the larger Canadian demand for strawberries; the remaining 14 million 
pounds was supplied by the larger domestic production. In fact, 
Canadian production increased even more than indicated by these 
figures because average exports rose from about 139,000 pounds per 
year between 1956 and 1960 to about two million pounds per year in 
1970 and 1971. Thus, net imports (total imports minus exports) 
declined from 47 per cent of domestic disappearance in the period 1956 
to 1960, to only 39 per cent of disappearance in 1970 and 1971, dis- 
regarding the strawberries packed in sulphur dioxide. 


As noted in earlier sections of this report, fresh straw- 
berries are imported mainly for sale as such; almost all imports of 
frozen strawberries are for re-processing into products such as jams 
and ice-cream or for institutional use. Because the markets which 
the fresh and frozen products supply are normally very different, 
imports of fresh and frozen strawberries are discussed separately. 


Imports of Fresh Strawberries 


Average imports of fresh strawberries rose during the early 
1960's and declined during the later years of the decade with average 
annual imports in the last five years of the decade, about one million 
pounds less than in the five-year period, 1956-60. During the past 
fifteen years, average imports in the fresh state declined from 75 per 
cent of total imports in terms of fruit between 1956 and 1960, to 61 
per cent of the total between 1966 and 1970. Most imports of fresh 
strawberries originate in the U.S.A. and a large proportion of these 
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are grown in California. During the past 15 years, the U.S.A. sup- 
plied less than 95 per cent of Canadian fresh imports in only one 
year, 1970, when 92.3 per cent of these imports originated in that 
country. 


Table 30: Imports of Fresh Strawberries by Principal 


Country of Origin, 1956-71 


Mexico Leese Total Mexico pes res ot 

av. per year, mn. lb. av. per year, $mn.\2 

1956-60 + 1837 eau, % Diet Bh 
1961-65 Oed. 20.7 AG ved * NAP lose 
1966-70 Oar L6%38 7 eee j gral hae 

million 1b. $ million‘) 

1964 Ost 210 al Np * / Foal ag 
1965 Ones Thos ys) ibe y; * Sas 346 
1966 O.4 Ups) 14.9 Or 320 Sie) 
1967 rar 14.8 Uys ea ane Bae 
1968 0.5 LW one fee Og ie) big 
1969 O59 2036 ZENS Pe ow 5.2 
1970 pss 16.9 Lees bees gy 4.6 
1971 ae 18.2 hepa oo 3 hgeg ah Lee 


(a) Value for duty, f.o.b. country of origin 


POUTGS O60. Che. NO. 05-03 


Until 1966, the U.S.A. supplied at least 99 per cent of 
Canadian fresh imports; beginning in 1966, imports from Mexico began 
to increase and the U.S. share declined to approximately 95 per cent 
of the total by the beginning of the 1970's. Recent imports of fresh 
strawberries ranged between 17.5 and 19.5 million pounds per year with 
aevaiue for duty of 4.2 to 4.7 million dollars. 


In recent years, from 85 per cent to more than 90 per cent 
of the imports of fresh strawberries have been for consumption in the 
fresh state, a percentage which has increased significantly during the 
past decade (table 31). Apart from unusual years such as 1969, it has 
varied from 87 per cent of total fresh imports in 1970 to 94 per cent 
of the total in 1968. The distribution of fresh imports between pro- 
cessing and fresh use is given below. 
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Table 31: Imports of Fresh Strawberries Showing Sales for 
Use in the Fresh State and for Processing, 


1956-70 


Fresh For % for Fresh For % for 

Use Proc. Total Fresh User roc. lover Fresh 

EW MNSISKe Aipeeere anil ae % av. per yr., $mn\4 % 
1956-60 eo 2 ein Ge Shes Bel Os6 Ces 82.0 
1961-65 Wea ss: Tae) Pe eat 1622 Ooo Oo9 pes TT 
1966-70 iy eres aed: 83.9 Se. BU O86 jigege S56 

milion Lbs $ million‘?? 

1966 Tee ary The 82.0 Cpe 0.6 sali 83.9 
1967 1359 ys Lo52 91.0 Be5 en tes: O37, 5 
1968 reaoe Le 17.6 G30 Soom OS ek eels. 
1969 Le 6.5 2n35 69.9 SrKs 135 cee figs 
1970 ‘Soya oe as Looe 86.6 target Oe 4.6 89.0 
1977 ay >. 19th Sp oe ou Low se 


(a) Value for duty, f.o.b. country of origin 


Source: S.C., catY no. 65-203 1 3<-<16:Sbullvetim mos 6507-730 


It is evident, from the table, that average annual imports 
of strawberries for use in the fresh state have declined somewhat in 
the past fifteen years. However, the quantities imported in 1968 and 
1970, two fairly average years, are of the same order of magnitude as 
the larger imports in the early 1960ts. 


During the past 15 years Canadian consumption of straw- 
berries in the fresh state has risen from about 24 million pounds in 
1956 to approximately 40 million pounds in 1970, an increase of 16 
million pounds, or 69 per cent. Because the quantities imported for 
use in the fresh state have actually declined in this period, apart 
from fluctuations between individual years, imports have supplied a 
decreasing proportion of the Canadian market for strawberries for 
fresh use. As a result, net imports of fresh strawberries currently 
supply slightly more than one-third of Canadian fresh market sales 
whereas they supplied just over 50 per cent of these sales, during 
the late 1950's. 


Imports of fresh strawberries for processing appear to have 
followed the same general patterns as the imports for fresh use. How- 
ever, because the quantities imported for processing are much smaller, 
the year to year fluctuations, in percentage terms, are sometimes very 
large. As would be expected, imports of fresh strawberries were 
unusually large in 1969 when there was very considerable frost damage 
to the British Columbia crop. Recent annual imports for processing 
ranged between 2.7 million pounds in 1966 and 1.1 million pounds in 
1968; imports in 1969, at 6.5 million pounds, were about treble the 
usual quantity imported for processing. 
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Little information is available regarding the origin of 
imported fresh strawberries according to their intended use. However, 
the information published by the Canada Department of Agriculture 
showing the unloads of strawberries for fresh use, at the principal 
markets in Canada, indicates that, during the five-year period 1966 
to 1970, average annual unloads of California strawberries amounted 
to 9.4 million pounds per year, being 64 per cent of the reported 
niiCort es) 1Orause inithestresh statewor 54 perm cent rol the amports for 
all uses. The other significant sources of supply of strawberries 
for fresh use are the State of New Jersey and Mexico; the unload data 
indicate that all imports of fresh berries from Mexico are for fresh 
use. 


Fresh strawberries for processing originate mainly in the 
State of Washington and, to a lesser extent, in Oregon and Michigan. 
Washington and Oregon berries are used by B.C. processors and some 
may also be imported for use in the fresh state; occasional shipments 
of Michigan strawberries are known to have been imported into Ontario 
for processing; at least one fairly large shipment from Michigan 
consisted of hulled; fresh strawberries. 


As the preceding indicates, fresh strawberries are imported 
mainly for use in the fresh state. Fresh imports totalled about 18 to 
19 million pounds annually, in recent years, of which 85 per cent to 
more than 90 per cent was resold for fresh use and the remaining, 
approximately 1.1 to 2.5 million pounds were used for processing. 
Apart from years of crop failure, such as 1969, imported fresh straw- 
berries are only a small proportion of the total quantity of fresh 
berries used for processing and ranged, in recent years, from six per 
eeumotsbie total in 1968 to 13 per cent, of the total in 1970. 


Regional Imports in the Fresh State 


Although some strawberries intended for delivery to Quebec 
purchasers may be reported as having been entered at Ontario ports of 
entry, the published data relating to imports by province of entry 
reflect the actual destinations of imports, fairly accurately. As the 
following table indicates, Quebec and Ontario, together, currently 
account for more than 60 per cent of total fresh imports; the Prairie 
Provinces, which are almost entirely dependent on imports for supplies 
of fresh strawberries, account for about 22 per cent of these imports. 
Annual imports of fresh strawberries into the Atlantic Provinces 
exceeded 300,000 pounds in the early 1960's but declined in the later 
years of the decade. The imports by region of entry are given below; 
the figures include imports both for fresh use and for processing. 
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Table 32: Imports of Fresh Strawberries by Region of Entry, 
1961-71 


Atlantic Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia Canada 


a 


average per year in '000 lb. 


1961-65 huss Doo 5, 080 Be phepes 6, Loe PAG py alse) 
1966-70 189 BD, O07 5,209 3,089 b REE Ligoes 
thousand pounds 
1966 236 lena Sava Ov73% i 0c Bin ece 
1967 103 5,310 4,497 3,195 Epil iegeee te, 21° 
1968 170 oe Ny were y | h,, 006 Pa 17,609 
1969 a 5,168 6,198 Soot 6,161 Alaa 
1970 297 SESE 6,055 4, O49 FANE ( O15: sy Vis 
1971 282 5,593 6, 864 1, 532 2,165 19,436 
per cent of Canada total 
1961-65 lets: 26.6 es gy ats PASS 100.0 
1966-70 ee 26.5 29 et PAWEI A0 <3 100750 
1968 bi, 29.1 lef Ae, | LoD 100.0 
1969 0.7 24.0 28.8 Te 28.6 100.0 
1970 pte eos 33.0 Aes | Ws: 100.0 
1972 Leo Pt eeg 21 Be! Pe a igs 100.0 


SOUrCe: "“Ovavisuics Canada 


The table shows that recent imports of fresh strawberries 
into Quebec and Ontario totalled about five million and six million 
pounds respectively, per year; recent fresh imports into the Prairie 
Provinces have been about four million pounds per year, while imports 
into British Columbia varied between about two million pounds in 1967, 
to more than six million in 1969, depending on the size of the prov- 
incets crop. Imports of fresh strawberries into the Atlantic Provinces 
were relatively small in all years. 


Although the data relating to imports by province of entry 
do not show the intended use of the strawberries, other information 
suggests that, apart from 1966 and 1968, when fairly small quantities 
were entered for processing, fresh strawberries imported into the 
Atlantic Provinces are almost entirely for the fresh market; from 85 
per cent to 95 per cent of the fresh imports into Quebec are also for 
the fresh market but, in 1969, when British Columbia production of 
frozen strawberries declined by about 50 per cent, about 30 per cent 
of the fresh imports into Quebec appear to have been for processing; 
a larger proportion of the fresh imports into Ontario appear to be 
used for processing and, as in Quebec, about 30 per cent of these 
imports, in 1969, were apparently for processing. 
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imports of fresh strawberries for processing into British 
Columbia seem to have varied between about one-quarter million pounds 
in 1968 to slightly more than three million pounds in 1969; in the 
latter year, the estimated imports for processing accounted for 
almost one-half of the imports entered into British Columbia in the 
Presnesuave: 


Imports of fresh strawberries into Quebec and Ontario, 
taken together, declined somewhat in the late 1960's although imports 
into Ontario increased during this period. Average annual imports 
into the Prairies were almost unchanged in the period 1966 to 1970 
from the average imports reported 1961 to 1965. Average imports into 
British Columbia declined substantially during the late 1960's but, 
as noted, year to year variations are larger than in other regions 
and are related to local crop conditions. 


seasonal Imports of Fresh Strawberries 


Most imports of fresh strawberries are entered during the 
four months, April to July and nearly 60 per cent are imported during 
the months of May and June. A relatively small proportion of the 
annual imports, 7.5 per cent, is entered in the first quarter of the 
year; 10.7 per cent of the total is entered during the months of 
August to December. The average monthly imports in the five-year 
period, 1966 to 1970, are given below. 


Table 33: Average Monthly Imports of Fresh Strawberries 


by Principal Country of Origin, 1966-70 


Mexico Uvoen. Total Mexico U eons Total 
av. per month, '000 lb. per cent of year 

January 165 82 218 227 On a); 
February 198 Le BD5e PM ge 0.9 aeu) 
March 153 563 719 PARAS Saye LoL 
April pi. a0 (L og Ley (20 et bel 
May 5 4,598 4, 603 On ei ek 26.3 
June ~ bal 3 pee We: - SETS S135 
July 8 2,087 2,094 tie tear 19 
August = 763 763 = 4d Ak 
September - 519 519 ~ oval Cre 
October - 267 267 - eo Bree 
November ae 51 66 gh 0.3 0.4 
December 163. meee 262 16.3 Gay iD 
Year 728 16,790 i 7528 100.0 100.0 100.0 


source: S.C., cat. no. 65-007 


Although average imports of some two million pounds of 
fresh strawberries are recorded for July, in the preceding table, the 
available information indicates that nearly one-half million pounds of 
these imports were for sale in the Prairie Provinces for fresh use and 
a substantial part of the remainder was for use by processors. The 
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statistics relating to truck and rail arrivals of fresh strawberries 
at 12 major markets in Canada indicate that the volume of imports for 
fresh use is very large in the first two weeks of June and then 
declines sharply in the third week and again in the fourth week of 
June. There are ordinarily no arrivals of imported fresh strawberries 
at major Canadian markets in the first three weeks of July; the 
smaller communities not included in these reports would have diffi- 
culty in disposing of carload lots of imported fresh strawberries and, 
consequently, obtain their supplies from larger Canadian centres 
included in the reports. 


For eastern Canada (the major markets east of Winnipeg) the 
marketing period for domestic fresh strawberries covers six weeks. 
The movement of the domestic crop to market begins in the third week 
of June, reaches a very large volume for four weeks and is essentially 
ended by the third or fourth week of July. 


Consequently, arrivals of imported fresh strawberries 
decline sharply as the harvesting of domestic strawberries begins and 
none is normally available at major eastern Canadian markets by the 
first week of July. Imports continue to arrive at Prairie markets 
throughout July and, though the volume of arrivals declines, fresh 
strawberries also continue to be imported into British Columbia. The 
relationship between imported and domestic supplies for fresh use at 
major Canadian market centres is shown in the following table; the 
table covers a nine-week period and the first week of July includes 
the last days of June. 


Table 34: Unloads of Imported and Domestic Strawberries at 
Major Canadian Markets, by Weeks, June and July, 


1968-71 


Month and EKastern Canada Total Canada 

Week Imported Domestic Total Imported Domestic Total 

average in '000 1b. average in '000 lb. 

June 
Lee 5'76 - 576 900 - 900 
end 585 5 590 887 9 896 
3rd came 302 612 617 Siva 968 
hth Te Ieek 1,796 279 oe 2,066 
July 
1st 14 2,426 2,439 167 2507 ap oie: 
end mal Ee 2,619 180 2 Ol 2,804 
3rd 18 1,422 1,440 1h 1,440 1,584 
Ath aa 383 105 les 383 504 
5th 68 50 ater 131 50 180 


Source: Canada Dept. of Agriculture 
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It is evident from the table how quickly the volume of 
domestic market supplies increases and, also, how rapidly it declines. 
The peak harvest period lasts only four weeks during which more than 
OGaper centyof the total:cropifor fresh market use"is sold.) Supplies 
of imported strawberries available at major market centres decline 
rapidly as supplies of domestic fresh strawberries become available 
and, as the table shows, imported berries are virtually non-existent 
at eastern markets by the first week of July. It should be noted 
that, although small quantities of imported fresh strawberries are 
shown as arriving at eastern markets during the first three weeks of 
July, this would ordinarily be an unusual circumstance; all of the 
unloads shown in the table for these weeks occurred in 1969 and no 
unloads were reported in this period in any of the other three years, 
oo. 9/0 or. 1971. 


Imports of Frozen Strawberries 


Imports of frozen strawberries have increased substantially 
in the past 15 years, from an average of 7.6 million pounds per year 
in the late 1950's to an average of 14.0 million pounds per year in 
the late 1960's. Imports in 1971 totalled 12.3 million pounds valued 
at $2.1 million. During this 15-year period there was also a signifi- 
cant change in the origin of Canadian imports. During the late 1950's 
(1956 to 1960), imports of frozen strawberries from the U.S.A. 
declined from 88 per cent of the total in 1956 to 39 per cent of the 
total in 1960 and the U.S.A. supplied 69 per cent of the frozen straw- 
berries imported in that five-year period; during the late 1960's 
(1966 to 1970), the U.S.A. supplied only 9.5 per cent of the total 
imports and Mexico, which had supplied only 20 per cent of the total 
between 1956 and 1960, accounted for 82 per cent of the total imports 
in the five years 1966 to 1970. A summary of the import statistics 
follows. 


Table 35: Imports of Frozen Strawberries by Principal 


Country of Origin, 1956-71 


Mexico UsoeA. Total Mexico Uso 00% Total 
av. per year, mn. 1b. av. per year $ mn. 
1956-60 he Dee Teo (Cbg eel. Bae 
1961-65 6.0 Pane 1035 deed OS5 250 
1966-70 lee no: 14.0 Popes 0.3 Plat: 
million 1b. $ million ‘2? 
1964 an 0.9 a ee 0.2 1.8 
1965 I. © 20 ie Fel Page is Oa, Sige 
1966 O62 ure Lt. 8 Leg O.5 Pgs 
1967 hOSs Oi Tas) ae) OL Pe ylk 
1968 ies) ic 10.5 Lb 0,3 Perak 
1969 di ae a Ria cre O35 liad 
1970 Lie heady 0) aa OAS Pad, 
1971 Lo ners, 1S Ate: On Ain 


(a) Value for duty, f.o.b. country of origin 
Source: 5.C., cat. no. 65-203 
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The volume of imports varies greatly between some individ- 
ual years mainly because of fluctuations in Canadian supplies. For 
example, the unusually large quantities imported in 1965 and 1969 
reflect serious frost damage in British Columbia, where about 90 per 
cent of the Canadian frozen pack is produced. Current imports appear 
to range between 12 and 15 million pounds per year valued at $2.1 
million to.$<<7i millions 


As noted, Mexico is now the principal supplier of frozen 
strawberries to the Canadian market (about 80 per cent of the total) 
and the U.S.A. supplies about ten per cent of Canadian imports. The 
remaining ten per cent is supplied mainly by Poland with relatively 
small quantities also originating in several other countries. 


According to the available information, consumer packages 
of frozen strawberries are almost entirely of Canadian origin although 
some may also be packed in the U.S.A. for Canadian distributors, 
particularly in years such as 1965 and 1969 when there is a shortage 
of domestic supplies of fresh strawberries in British Columbia. In 
such years, some British Columbia freezers may import consumer pack-— 
ages bearing their labels from the U.S.A. in order to have their 
branded lines in retail stores at all times. 


Frozen strawberries are imported in the 4 + 1 pack (4 pounds 
of berries to one pound of sugar), the 27+ 1 pack (27 pounds of 
berries to one pound of sugar) or as 1.Q.F. berries frozen without 
sugar; by far the most common form in which frozen strawberries are 
imported is the 4 + 1 pack of whole strawberries. A pack whose desig- 
nation as "sort-outs" was originated only in the last few years is 
also imported. As the name suggests, this pack consists essentially 
of cull berries which were "sorted out!" from the superior strawberries 
packed as 4 + 1 or 1.Q.F. Because sort-—outs do not conform to the 
established grades for frozen strawberries, under the Canadian regula- 
tions, such berries can be imported only for re-processing and only if 
the required permission is granted. Sort-outs are usually packed as 
27 pounds of berries to one pound of sugar (27+ 1); their principal 
use is in lower quality jams. Almost all of the imports are packed in 
30-pound pails. This is by far the most common type of container used 
in international trade, in North America, for frozen strawberries. 


Imports of the frozen strawberries are nearly always used 
for re-processing into products such as jams, for direct use in the 
manufacture of ice-cream or pastries, or for direct institutional use; 
however, in occasional years the imports would also include consumer 
packages. By contrast, in eight of the past ten years, about 50 per 
cent or more of the Canadian frozen pack was in consumer containers of 
one pound or less, and some additional percentage of the total was 
packed in 20-ounce and two-pound consumer containers. The data sug- 
gest that, at most, from <.0 to 2.5 million pounds of the total Cana- 
dian frozen pack was put up in 30-pound pails between 1966 and 1971. 
Part of this pack, when shipped to Ontario and Quebec, would be 
exposed to the competition of imports. A summary of Canadian produc-— 
tion, imports and consumption of frozen strawberries is given below. 
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Table 36: Canadian Production and Imports of Frozen 
Strawberries, 1961-71 
Canadian Production % Imports 
Ilo ee Over tls 5: Domestic of 
Under?” to 50 1b; Tota1\2) Imports Disapp. (») Disapp. 
ave per vre, ‘Cour lb. of producy % 
1961-65 7,572 3,006 13,404 10,474 £3,878 43.9 
1966-70 7,119 3,232 aeiese ne Is Lis) Ie: £9,590 47.3 
TOOU 1b. or “product 

1964 9, 100 mela anf re 954.18 Pal ape» 
1965 1, 88h 1,683 BM, ATs, 065 26, 509 68.1 
1966 8,855 S859 Toeeae oy 7oT 30,028 39.3 
1967 8,118 1, 164 LG sae5 0 11, ye 28,309 10.6 
1968 8,117 2, 623 16,601 10,513 ruben ih 38.8 
1969 4,194 1,996 9,649 21,183 30, 832 oe 
1g/0 Oe 1, Keyes 15,007 31, 666 A7 
ao (1. shaulphe 390 ome nis) HERON £7, 823 Ah 3 


(a) Includes containers of "over 30 1b." 
(b) Not adjusted for inventory changes 


Source: S.C., cat. no. 65-203,and bulletin no. 6507-720 


During the past decade, Canadian yearly average disappear- 
ance of frozen strawberries has increased by 5.7 million pounds; 
larger Canadian production has supplied 38 per cent of this increase 
and imports, 62 per cent. As a result, imports as a percentage of 
domestic disappearance have risen from an average of 44 per cent in 
the early 1960's to 48 per cent in the late 1960's. 


Excluding the year 1969, during the six years which followed 
1965, the average pack in containers of one pound or less was 7.8 
million pounds per year and in containers exceeding 30 pounds it was 
5.3 million pounds per year; a large part of the latter would be in 
425-pound drums for further processing use in the locality where 
packed. Together, these two packs accounted for 78.4 per cent of the 
average annual frozen pack of 16.8 million pounds in that period. Of 
the remaining 3.6 million pounds, about one million pounds or even 
more, would have been consumer packages exceeding one pound in weight 
and in 10-pound and 20-pound containers; the most common pack for 1.Q.F,. 
strawberries is the two-pound polyethylene bag and some 4 + 1 sliced 
strawberries are also packed in containers exceeding one pound. 


Thus, at most, about 15 per cent of the Canadian frozen pack 
would appear to be potentially competitive with imported frozen straw- 
berries and a large part of these domestic frozen strawberries would 
have been produced in British Columbia. No statistics are available 
regarding the movement of British Columbia bulk pack frozen straw- 
berries to Ontario and Quebec. However, discussions with freezer 
operators, brokers, distributors and others, indicated that this move- 
ment was small, intermittent and generally for special uses. 
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Regional Imports of Frozen Strawberries 


Nearly 80 per cent of the imported frozen strawberries are 
entered in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec and most of the 
remainder in British Columbia. Imports into the Prairie Provinces 
averaged about 1.5 per cent of the total in recent years and imports 
into the Atlantic Provinces are generally negligible, except in years 
when there is a crop failure in that region, as in 1970. 


Most of the strawberries used for processing in eastern 
Canada are in the frozen form and the large proportion of the total 
imports entered in Ontario and Quebec reflects the relatively small 
supplies of frozen strawberries for processing produced in these two 
provinces; the relatively large imports of frozen strawberries into 
British Columbia suggests that local supplies are insufficient to 
supply the demand of manufacturers of jams, toppings, ice-cream, wine, 
and other processed products, in addition to the strawberries supplied 
for canning and for freezing in consumer packages or are sold for 
direct fresh use. A tabulation of imports by province or region of 
entry is given below. 


Table 37: Imports of Frozen Strawberries by Region of 


Entry, 1961-71 


Atlantic Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia Canada 
average per year in '000 lb. 


1961-65 Zs Ges 3,886 29 ie,.b18 10,474 
1966-70 143 CU lea ee DOO 209 2,012 gulnQop 
thousand pounds 
1965 - 7,925 kh, 749 292 5,099 18,065 
1966 26 5 ook ie GS is: 127 Sp lLO5 IE SL 
1967 - 67513 Ge) ie 24,3 15300 .e Lele ay 
1968 26 5,510 4,183 137 657 amp Ln 
1969 - 8, 363 rey Zo (aba cA ee 
1970 665 6,573 5,214 287 2526 lamps OOK 
ae 450 pve Tike 5, 025 161 764 1A, 213 
per cent of Canada total 
1961-65 * 5.0 Gee exh fares 100.0 
1966-70 ies Neer Bese WEG anor a: 100.0 
1965 = 13.9 26.3 Lee oot 100.0 
1966 Ore See opyak Loa 17.9 LOO, 0 
1967 - BOs 29005 eed dele 100.0 
1968 O72 De wit 39.8 io One 1007.0 
1969 ~ 39.5 26.1 flere 33.42 100.0 
1970 Lok 43.8 STAI) dee eye 100.0 
nhey al a 43.1 Beet gt evr 100.0 


source: Statistics Canada 
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The principal provinces importing frozen strawberries are 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia in that order. Imports into 
each of the principal provinces of entry have increased substantially 
during the 1960's and the largest average increases have occurred in 
Quebec and British Columbia, in spite of the fact that the largest 
decline in the use of domestic fresh strawberries for processing has 
been in Ontario. 


To a degree, the five-year averages given in the table tend 
to understate the extent of the increase for Quebec and to overstate 
it for British Columbia; in large part this is the result of the 
effect of the unusually large imports in 1965 and 1969 when British 
Columbia production was very low. [Excluding these two years, total 
imports of frozen strawberries show an increase of about 3.6 million 
pounds during the 1960's, of which about two million pounds, more 
than 55 per cent of the total, is accounted for by the larger imports 
into Quebec; imports into Ontario rose by approximately 600,000 pounds 
and into British Columbia by 834,000 pounds in this period. Based on 
the average of the two years, 1968 and 1970, current total imports of 
frozen strawberries appear to be about 1<.8 million pounds per year; 
the corresponding average annual imports are 6.0 million pounds for 
Muebecwey. (sitliton pounds for Ontarioyels5 imiliion pounds for: British 
Columbia and about 0.2 million pounds for the Prairie Provinces. As 
noted, imports into the Atlantic Provinces are ordinarily negligible; 
the imports in 1970 were unusually large because of the crop failure 
which reduced production in this region by more than 2.5 million 
pounds. 


As would be expected, the distribution of imports of frozen 
strawberries shows much less variation than imports of fresh straw- 
berries. The bulk of the imports, about 55 per cent of the total on 
average, is entered in the five months April to August, inclusive; 
apart from the relatively small imports in December, average imports 
‘in the other months show fairly small variations. 
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PRICES OF STRAWBERRIES 


Fresh strawberries produced in Canada are sold either for 
consumption in the fresh state or for processing. When they are sold 
for fresh use, strawberries are put up in either pint or quart boxes 
and are packed in cardboard cartons which contain eight or 16 quart 
boxes or 12 pint boxes. The cost of containers adds to the wholesale 
price of the berries sold for fresh use. Also, the quality of the 
berries packed for the fresh market is likely to be higher, on average, 
than of those sold to processors, and, as noted, costs of harvesting 
are higher for strawberries for fresh use than for those for proces-— 
sing. The landed cost of imported frozen strawberries tends to impose 
a ceiling on prices paid for Canadian strawberries for processing. 
Only small quantities of imported fresh strawberries are available 
during the domestic harvest period, at prices which are generally 
substantially higher than those quoted for the domestic product. 


The result of the various factors involved is that average 
returns to growers for strawberries sold for fresh market use are 
higher than the returns for berries for processing and wholesale 
prices, which include costs of containers, commissions and other 
marketing costs, are very much higher. A comparison of average 
returns to growers is given below; the returns to growers are for 
the berries alone, exclusive of costs of containers. 


Table 38: Average Returns to Growers from Strawberries Sold 


for Fresh Use and for Processing, Canada, 1958-70 


DOLa to Sold for Premium from 
Processors Fresh Use Fresh Market Sales 


cents per pound of strawberries 


1956-60 15.8 Le 2.3 
1961-65 1756 20.8 3.8 
1966-70 18.8 2547 h.9 
1964 16.4 210 4.6 
1965 Pi ae £5.85 (Pap 
1966 18.6 e360 pee. 
1967 16.5 22.5 6.0 
1968 18.8 24.6 5.8 
1969 22.5 23.0 C5 
19702) 19.7 21.6 4.9 


(a) Partly estimated 


Source: Statistics Canada 


It is apparent, from the table, that average returns to 
Canadian growers have increased substantially between the two periods, 
1956 to 1960 and 1966 to 1970. Average unit returns for sales to 
processors have risen by 19 per cent between these two periods and 
returns from fresh market sales, by 31 per cent. At the same time 
the premium on sales for fresh use has more than doubled. Apart from 
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1969, which was an unusual year for strawberries in many respects, 
the average premium received by Canadian growers for strawberries 
sold for fresh use in relation to those sold to processors, has 
varied from 4.5 cents to 6.0 cents a pound, at the farm. Excluding 
1969, the average difference in the return for fresh use relative to 
that for processing was 5.5 cents a pound for the period 1966 to 1970 
or 30 per cent higher for strawberries sold. for fresh use. 


The premium received by growers for strawberries for fresh 
use varies both from region to region and from year to year. Gener- 
ally, there appears to be a smaller premium paid in the Atlantic 
Provinces and Quebec than in Ontario and British Columbia; the 
regional premiums are shown in the table which follows. The large 
year to year variations are apparent from the table. 


Table 39: Average Returns (a) and Premiums Received by 
Growers for Strawberries Sold for Fresh Use 
in Relation to Sales for Processing, by 


Regions, 1966-70 


Atlantic British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Columbia Canada 
average returns, 1966-70, in cents per pound 


Fresh ee Paap e' mle tle 29.63" 257 
Froc. 1o69 18.3 al ade 1Le39 18.8 
average premium in cents per pound 
1966-70 Ss) ie 8 Oe: Leo 
1966 0.8 10.6 ome Wee ba 
1967 ile 4 - eel 10.4 6.0 
1968 asi B.3 8.9 Seal. Re. 
1969 Bie - Bol a 0.5 
1970 12,36) 1.6 O92 i. 9 h.9 


(a) Excluding the cost of containers 
(b) Estimated 


Source: Statistics Canada 


The unusually high premium shown for the Atlantic Provinces, 
in 1970, may be a reflection of the crop failure in that province; the 
"negative" premium for Ontario fresh sales, in the same year, may be 
related to the very small quantity processed in the province, a very 
large part of which was probably canned, a use for which high quality 
berries are required. 


At most times, however, it is clear that there is consider- 
able price inducement for growers to supply the demand for fresh straw- 
berries; this inducement represented an additional average gross return 
of about 25 per cent from 1966 to 1970. Although the highest prices 
and premiums for fresh use appear to be in British Columbia, that 
province's distance from large eastern population and distribution 
centres, such as Toronto and Montreal, and a harvest period which 
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corresponds to those of Ontario and Quebec, limit shipments east of 
Winnipeg. To compete in Toronto, for example, B.C. growers would 
have to accept the lower average return received by Ontario growers 
and would incur additional costs of freight and distribution which 
would reduce their returns even more. Similar circumstances would 
tend to limit the shipment of strawberries for fresh use from the 
Atlantic Provinces to Quebec and Ontario. 


In Ontario, the greatly increased sales of strawberries to 
the fresh market reflects the high prices received by Ontario growers 
in recent years; sales for fresh use increased from about eight 
million pounds per year, in the mid-1960's, to more than 13 million 
pounds in 1970. The average returns to Ontario growers was 7.0 cents 
a pound higher from 1966 to 1970, or 40 per cent more than the average 
return from sales of strawberries for processing. 


Strawberries for Fresh Use 


In most years, the marketing of domestic fresh strawberries 
begins in the second week of June, in light volume, reaches a peak at 
the end of June and is essentially finished by the end of July. 


Table 40: Domestic Strawberries: Wholesaler to Retailer 
Prices for Fresh Use, at Montreal and Toronto, 
by Weeks, 1969-71 


Month Montreal Toronto 
and Week 1969 1970 =o 1969 1970 1971 
cents per qt.(a cents per qt.(b 

June: = Let - - - - - - 
end - - - - vege i BO FL 
3rd 75,12) 72,5 62,5») 59.0 10.6 57.6 
hth Bre 7 48.0 62.5 howe 392 40.3 

July + lst lee 3620 Cees Bore 32.5 25.9 
end 2687 Lelesy 43.8 3520 LOeS 20,6 
3rd 2087 Boas Hiv eo Sh oh Da ole 4.8 
hth Le 60.8 64.2 Bey s 50.0 4H8.5 
5th tee - on) leer - - 

Wig. + Let - ~ ~ ~ ~ - 


(a) Original quotation for 12 pts. unless otherwise specified 
(b) Original quotation for 8 qts. 


Source: Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Markets Information 


The most common domestic retail package in the Montreal 
market is the pint box, packed 1< to a "tray"; in Toronto the most 
common domestic package is the quart box, packed eight to a tray. 
When packed as a 12-pint tray, the strawberries are priced from about 
six to nine cents more, per quart, than when they are packed in quart 
boxes. It should be noted that the "first" week of June, as shown in 
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the table, ended on June 6 in 1969, on June 5 in 1970 and June 4 in 
1971 and that the designations of weeks as "second", "third" and so 
on, were arbitrarily assigned to the weeks which followed. 


During the four-year period, 1968 to 1971, the flow of 
domestic strawberries to Canadian fresh markets in the third week of 
June averaged 351,000 pounds and, at its peak, about 10 days later, 
averaged over 2.5 million pounds per week, seven times the average 
deliveries in the third week of June. Arrivals at major markets in 
the last week of July averaged only 50,000 pounds, less than two per 
cent of the weekly peak movement to market. 


The preceding table indicates that prices reflect the 
volume of arrivals at major markets; they are highest at the begin- 
ning and end of the harvest season and are lowest at the peak of the 
harvest. As the table suggests, the harvest season begins about a 
week earlier in Ontario than in Quebec. 


The unload data indicate that, at eastern markets, arrivals 
of imported strawberries for fresh use virtually cease at about the 
time that domestic strawberries become available, but that imports 
continue to supply the demand in the Prairie Provinces. A large 
proportion of the imports for fresh use originate in California but 
some strawberries are also imported for this use from Michigan and 
New Jersey, mainly in June. 


Table 41: Imported Strawberries: Wholesaler to Retailer. 
Prices@uonelres! Userratetiontreaigand Lorene, 


Selected Weeks, 1969-71 


Month Montreal Toronto 
and Week 1969 1970 1971 1969 1970 1971 
cents per qt.\4 cents ‘per qt .\2@ 
April: ist 96 89 108 ee 90 123 
3rd 85 ae 78 Bh sts) 75 
May: Ist 79 86 85 78 88 96 
3rd 82 80 80 86 96 a 
June: lst 81 86 2S 91 eae a 
end 82 90 8 - 9 10 
epee =A. (o een) ake) 6b) 7500) 
3rd 89 80 86 a Lake), 88 ~ 
73(b) 56(b) 66) = = 110f¢) 
hth - - 86 ~ - 79 
2 i 65(b) SUS) a g7(c) 
no quotations during this period 
oly: ith = 89 19 - rele _ 
5th ~ 81 83 - 106 LS 
fue. 2 elst - G2 83 = 92 106 
3rd acs eL 81 Het: - 86 98 


(a) Unless otherwise specified, the quotations are for California 
strawberries in one-pint containers 

(b) New Jersey origin, original quotation for 16, one-qt. containers 

(c) Michigan origin, original quotation for 8, one-qt. containers 


Source: Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Markets Information 
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. The preceding table shows the wholesale to retail prices 
of imported strawberries for fresh use at Toronto and Montreal, the 
weeks before, during and after, the harvest period for domestic straw- 
berries. Because California strawberries are ordinarily off eastern 
Canadian markets when the domestic harvest begins, the quotations 
shown for the month of June include New Jersey strawberries sold in 
Montreal and Michigan strawberries sold in Toronto. Up to the end of 
the first week of June and beginning again in July, all of the prices 
shown are for California strawberries only. 


Strawberries imported from California, for fresh use, are 
packed almost exclusively in pint boxes; this is also the common pack 
for domestic fresh strawberries sold in Montreal. New Jersey straw- 
berries are usually packed as 16, one-quart containers and those from 
Michigan as eight, one-quart containers. The U.S.A. currently accounts 
for 95 per cent or more of the strawberries imported for fresh use and 
California, alone, accounts for nearly two-thirds of the total imports 
for fresh use. Thus, if imported strawberries tended to depress prices 
of domestic strawberries for fresh use, this effect would have to stem 
almost entirely from the competition of strawberries originating in 
the U.S.A. and in large part from those originating in California. 


A comparison of the wholesale to retail prices of domestic 
and California strawberries clearly shows that the California berries 
are priced very much higher than the domestic product and the prices 
at which California berries are available are likely to exert an up- 
ward pressure on prices of the domestic product. Although New Jersey 
and Michigan strawberries appear to be lower-priced than the California 
berries, in part this is a reflection of the larger, quart boxes used 
in these states. The wholesale prices of the imports from Michigan 
are usually much higher than prices of domestic strawberries, at 
Toronto, their principal market in Canada. In Montreal, New Jersey 
strawberries appear to compete mainly with offerings of early straw- 
berries from Ontario; Montreal prices of these early domestic straw- 
berries are usually substantially higher than at Toronto. 


It is clear from the table, that imported strawberries for 
fresh use are not available at the two largest produce markets in 
Canada, during the period when the bulk of the domestic crop is 
marketed and the unload data indicate that only small quantities of 
imported strawberries would still be available for sale during the 
last two weeks of June when the harvest begins. The price and unload 
data, together, suggest that domestic strawberries displace the imports 
and that the seasonal decline in prices of domestic strawberries is 
directly related to the very rapid build-up of domestic supplies in the 
few weeks in which they are available. 


It is of interest to note that the specific M.F.N. duty, of 
1.6 cents a pound, which can be applied for a period not exceeding six 
weeks, during the months of April to August, inclusive, was not applied 
during the years 1965 to 1969, inclusive, nor in 1971; during the 
period April to August, when the specific rate does not apply, the 
M.F.N. duty is 10 p.c. As the price and unit value data indicate, the 
value for duty of imported fresh strawberries has generally exceeded 
20 cents a pound in recent years and, therefore, the ad valorem rate 
of 10 p.c. often represents a substantially higher duty per pound than 
the specific rate. 
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Fresh Strawberries for Processing 


A large proportion of the fresh strawberries imported for 
processing are entered in used 16-quart containers with a net weight 
of contents of about <0 pounds each. Because of the lower cost of 
this container relative to the cost of pint or quart boxes and cartons, 
the savings in the cost of packing, and the somewhat lower average 
quality of the berries, fresh strawberries imported for processing 
are cheaper than those entered for fresh market sale in retail con- 
tainers. A comparison of the unit values of imported and domestic 
fresh strawberries for processing is given below; the unit value of 
the imported strawberries is their cost at processors' plants. 


Table 42: Unit Values of Domestic and Imported Fresh 
Strawberries for Processing, 1961-70 


Difference 
Domestic Total Imported Imported 
By Canada Imported minus B.C. minus Gan. 
cents per pound 
1961 Nee TOs Le Oe -0.5 
1962 ae egy ye eee Mage: 
1963 16.4 eee sly) 0.6 -0.2 
1964 LS We) 16.4 Alek ees 4.7 
1965 26.0 Ze 3 PSAs -2.1 ent 
1966 1S. 7 18.6 Ran aed Syl 
1967 eee 16.5 1 pee vee: a 
1968 19.0 ig.c Pala HPs aye ree 
1969 Debt Pea Hage —2.5 OPH 
1970 eO20 19.7 20Eh Orly shia 


Source: P Statistics’ Canada 


In most years, the landed cost of imported fresh straw- 
berries for processing is higher than the prices paid by processors 
for domestic berries. In 1965 and 1969, B.C. prices were unusually 
high because of frost damage to the crop and costs of imported straw- 
berries were lower than the prices paid for the local product. British 
Columbia processors said they ordinarily paid two cents a pound more 
for local strawberries than the price paid by U.S. processors in 
Washington and Oregon; the two cents were said to be slightly more 
than the cost of importing strawberries from these states, inclusive 
of duty. It is apparent, from the table, that the unit values of both 
domestic and imported strawberries for processing have been substan- 
tially higher since about the mid-1960's, than previously. 


Imports of fresh strawberries for processing varied from 
1.1 to 2.7 million pounds annually, in recent years, compared with the 
15 to 18 million pounds of domestic strawberries used annually for 
processing. The imported fresh strawberries constitute a small part 
of the total requirements of processors. The small volume and the 
generally higher costs, suggest that fresh strawberries are imported 
for processing to supplement domestic supplies. 
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Effect of Imported Frozen Strawberries on Prices 


There are no published prices for either domestic or 
imported frozen strawberries sold in Canada and, although the landed 
cost of imported frozen strawberries can be calculated from the 
published statistics, no data are available for the calculation of 
comparable figures for domestic frozen strawberries. 


Most of the frozen strawberries which are imported are 
4 + 1, whole strawberries packed in 30-pound containers. In recent 
years, from 75 to 94 per cent of the total imports have been from 
Mexico, with the U.S.A. and Poland being the only other suppliers of 
significance. Mexican frozen strawberries may be purchased through 
Canadian brokers or from brokers or agents located in the U.5S.A.; 
quotations are usually f.o.b. Laredo, Texas. Although the product is 
shipped in railway cars of various capacities, a frequent size of 
shipment consists of about 4,000 30-pound pails. The weight of each 
filled container is 32 pounds and consequently the total weight of 
4,000 such pails is 128,000 pounds. Individual shipments have been 
as small as 18,000 pounds or less, but a large part of the total move- 
ment is in shipments of more than 75,000 pounds of frozen strawberries. 


Frozen strawberries have been dutiable at two cents a pound, 
M.F.N., since 1948. An importer in Ontario or Quebec would incur 
additional costs of approximately three cents a pound, for freight, 
brokerage and other minor expenses. Thus, the landed cost of Mexican 
frozen strawberries, to an importer in central Canada, would be about 
five cents more per pound than their value for duty. The additional 
cost to an importer in British Columbia would be about 4.5 cents a 
pound, because of the lower costs of freight from Laredo to Vancouver. 
Although the M.F.N. duty has remained unchanged since 1948, other 
costs have risen over time. However, during the past decade, these 
other costs would have increased by only a relatively small amount 
when calculated as a cost per pound of frozen strawberries. 


The unit values of imported frozen strawberries are given in 
the following table; it is important to note that these are the values 
for duty in the respective countries of origin and exclude such costs 
as duty, freight and brokerage. 


Table 43: Unit Value of Imported Frozen Strawberries, 


by Principal Country of Origin, 1961-71 


Total 
Mexico Poland Use. Imports 
value for duty in ¢ per lb. of product 

1956-60 Lee (a) Pan) 1955 
1961-65 pose 16.5 25 alt 19.0) 
1966-70 19.0 Wes oe L9s2 
196 19. Lies PAS AOE 
1062 26.4 18/2 3213 B15 
1967 dees: LoVe Pay ti Tog 
1968 19.5 TS S77 Pl ape 19:6 
1969 LAS be! Ae Nae Fal lied Bae ph 
LS #A©. Lp ieks: Rs es Pie Tae 
dO ds 16.3 Lig py Pde eaglb toad 


(a) Small quantities imported in only two of the five years 


Source: §.C., cat. no. 65-007 
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There appears to have been no significant change in the 
average unit value of total imports during the past 15 years, although 
fluctuations from year to year and differences between countries 
varied substantially. The highest unit values are for frozen straw- 
berries originating in the U.S.A. which, in some years, may include 
consumer packages packed for Canadian freezers and distributors, in 
addition to the bulk pack. The lower costs of freight to Canadian 
destinations would probably be taken into account by a U.S. shipper 
competing with Mexican strawberries shipped from Laredo. 


Adding 4.5 to 5.0 cents a pound to the average value of 
imports between 1966 and 1970, indicates that Canadian producers of 
bulk pack, frozen strawberries have had to compete with imported 
frozen strawberries whose landed cost, inclusive of duty, averaged. 
from 23.8 cents to 24.3 cents a pound. During the past five years, 
1967 to 1971, the average unit value for duty of imports from Mexico 
has varied from a high of 19.5 cents a pound, in 1968, to a low of 
16.3 cents a pound, during 1971. Most of the imports from Mexico 
were entered in Ontario and Quebec and, therefore, imported, bulk- 
frozen strawberries would have been landed, in 1968, at an average 
cost of about 24.5 cents a pound and, in 1971, of <1.3 cents a pound. 


Canadian freezers who produce the 30-pound bulk pack enjoy 
certain advantages in competition with the imported product. For 
example, they can supply frozen strawberries on short notices; the 
quality of their product is known to buyers; conditions of sale, 
financing and delivery can be flexible; and individual purchases need 
not involve quantities as large as 75,000 to 130,000 or more pounds 
ef frozen product, for which storage must be provided on delivery. 
These factors and other services which domestic freezers may perforn, 
probably make them the preferred suppliers and may allow them some 
advantage in prices. However, the landed cost of imports tends to 
limit the maximum price which they can charge for their product. 
Thus, the calculated landed costs of imported frozen strawberries 
give an approximation of the average prices of the domestic product, 
although they may be somewhat lower than the actual average prices. 


In the following table, 4.5 cents a pound have been added 
to the value for duty of frozen strawberries entered in British 
Columbia and 5.0 cents a pound to those entered in the other provinces 
shown, to compute the approximate landed cost of these imports. Dur- 
ing the period 1966 to 1970, 82 per cent of the total Canadian imports 
were from Mexico, so the average values shown mainly reflect the cost 
of Mexican frozen strawberries. As noted, most imports are of 4 + 1, 
whole strawberries in 30-pound containers and the calculated unit 
costs would, therefore, represent this pack, mainly. To avoid the 
distortion which 1969 would introduce, this year has been excluded 
from the averages given in the table, but is shown in the detailed 
data. 
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Table 44: Estimated Landed Unit Cost of Frozen Strawberries 
Entered in British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec, 


1966-71 


British 

Columbia Ontario Quebec 
av. per year 
Av. imports 1966-70(a) 
1000 1b. 1,582 ere 5,998 
$1000, landed(b) 382 ul geynat ab jibe 
¢g per 1b., landed(b) flee i eles 24.1 
landed cost, ¢ per 1b. (a) 

1966 cleo al is) Pach 
1967 poue 237), 22,9 
1968 PAS 6: 2h.9 2.3 
1969 eral Paley - ele 
1970 FS hes) e540) 
LOT Zot mien] aE 


) Excluding 1969 
) 4.5¢ per lb. added to unit value of imports entered in B.C. and 
5.0¢ per 1b. added for Ontario and Quebec 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data 


The average landed cost per pound of frozen strawberries 
for the period 1966 to 1970 was similar for all three provinces but, 
as the annual data indicate, differences between years and provinces 
showed more variation. Landed costs declined in both Ontario and 
Quebec in 1970 and 19713; they rose in British Columbia in both years. 


Given the landed cost of imports, a Canadian processor 
could apply his own average costs to determine the price he would be 
prepared to pay for fresh strawberries for freezing. An alternative 
approach is to establish the average relationship, or margin, between 
the approximate landed cost of frozen strawberries and the prices 
paid to growers by Canadian freezing plants. This "processors' margin" 
can be readily calculated by subtracting the value of the appropriate 
quantity of domestic strawberries used in a particular pack, from the 
landed cost of frozen strawberries. For example, the average landed 
cost of the frozen strawberries entered in British Columbia, in 1970, 
was <4.5 cents a pound and the price paid to growers, in that year, 
for strawberries for processing, was 20.0 cents a pound. From this 
it is evident that the landed cost of 30 pounds of the imported frozen 
product was $7.35 and that the 24 pounds of strawberries contained in 
30 pounds of the 4 + 1 pack, if purchased from B.C. growers, would 
cost $4.80. By subtraction, the processor's margin in this illustra- 
tion is $7.35 - 4.80 = $2.55 per 30 pounds of 4 + 1 product, or 8.5 
cents a pound. This margin would be the total amount available to 
cover the costs of sugar, containers and other materials as well as 
other variable costs, overhead and profit. 
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The processors! margin was calculated as above for the 
period 1966 to 1970 and is presented in the following table. The 
1966 to 1970 averages, shown in the table, exclude 1969 in one 
calculation but, for purposes of comparison, include it in the other. 


Table {o:e8rrocessons "| Margingon, Frozen, +) 1, Whole 


Strawberries, Selected Provinces, 1966-70 


British 
Columbia Ontario Quebec 
cents per Low of product 

Av. 1966-70 
excluding 1969 9.4 LO 9.9 
including 1969 8.3 LOK 9.8 
1966 9.9 1332 Las 
1967 9.9 1126 5 a0 
1968 8.6 Alehage Lee 
1969 EO ii), oe5 
1970 oF ay. 8.3 
1971 1489 oe LOG 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data 


The margin, as calculated above, would cover all variable 
and fixed costs, as well as profits. The average margin shown in the 
table is lowest for British Columbia and highest for Ontario, but the 
range is fairly narrow, at approximately one or two cents per pound 
of product. In British Columbia this margin varied between approxi- 
mately 8.5 to 10.0 cents a pound, except for 1969 when severe frost 
damage and shortages of supplies resulted in a price to growers of 
25.7 cents a pound compared with the 19.0 cents paid in the previous 
year; it was also lower than average, in 1971, when calculated on 
imports entered before the surtax was applied, but higher than 
average when calculated on total imports during the year. 


The processors’ margin is generally larger in Ontario than 
in the other two provinces but represents only small quantities of 
domestic strawberries frozen in this period. The margins in both 
1966 and 1967, in Quebec, deviated substantially from the average 
because of an unusually low price to growers in 1966, and an unusually 
high price in 1967. The data in the table suggest that the average 
processors’ margin relative to the landed costs of imported frozen 
strawberries, is about 8.5 to 10.0 cents a pound in British Columbia 
depending on whether years of crop failure are included, about ten 
cents a pound in Quebec and about 10.5 cents a pound in Ontario. 


The average processors! margins shown in the table apply to 
the 30-pound pack of 4 + 1 whole strawberries and would be different 
for other frozen products. For example, some imported strawberries 
are entered as a 27 + 1 pack for which the calculated B.C. processors? 
margin would have been 5.2 cents a pound, in 1970, compared with 8.5 
cents for the 4 + 1, bulk pack. The difference, of 99 cents per 30- 
pound container, reflects the larger quantity of relatively expensive 
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berries required and would be only partly offset by the savings of 
about 40 cents per container because of the smaller amount of sugar 
used. However, in so far as the bulk of the imports consists of 

4 + 1, whole berries in 30-pound containers, the processors! margins 
are a useful approximation of Canadian processors! costs, inclusive 
of overhead and profit, but excluding the cost of strawberries. 


In this context it should also be noted that the import 
data, from which the approximate landed costs were calculated, 
included considerable amounts of sort-outs in some recent years. 
Information available to the Board suggests that sort-outs may account 
for six to more than ten per cent of total imports in some periods; 
their value for duty appears to be about four to five cents a pound 
less than the value for duty of strawberries graded "B" by U.S.D.A. 
standards, which represent most of the imports. It is impossible to 
isolate these lower-cost imports from the totals published; their 
inclusion in the total tends to make the calculated average landed 
costs of imports lower than it would otherwise be and to reduce the 
processors' margin, shown in table 45. 


Thus, on the one hand, the calculations tend to overstate 
the landed cost of imports, because of the inclusion of some higher- 
priced products such as 1.Q.F. bulk pack and, in some years, consumer 
packages and, therefore, to make the processors' margin appear larger 
than it is. On the other hand this overstatement tends to be offset 
by the inclusion of lower-priced sort-outs in the import statistics, 
whose effect is to lower the calculated landed cost and to reduce the 
size of the margin. 


It is important to note that, in British Columbia, where 
most of the Canadian production of frozen strawberries occurs, more 
than. one-half of processors' acquirements of fresh strawberries, in 
1971, was packed either in frozen consumer packages or in cans, both 
of which are relatively high-priced products and neither of which is 
imported in significant amounts. As a result, the price which British 
Columbia processors would be prepared to pay for strawberries may be 
higher because of the kind of pack for which the fruit is largely used, 
than if their principal frozen product was the 4 + 1 pack, in 30-pound 
containers. This is suggested in the following tabulation, using the 
average B.C. processors! margin between 1966 and 1970 (exclusive of 
1969), as the approximate cost of putting up the 4 + 1 pack in 30- 
pound containers, excluding strawberries. 


Available for Actual 
Landed cost Processorst contained pera ee return 
of imports margin Total(b) Per 1b.(c) to growers 
$/30 lb. $/30 1b. $/30 1b. g/Lb. ab. 
Av. 1966-70(a) 7.19 2.85 hole Les cue 
1966 ep Ooo 4.59 TAS Pb oy 
1967 6.8h 2.85 3.99 16.6 iKoyath 
1968 faa W th eng sis) heed V7e9 19.0 
1969 6.78 2605 3.93 Tope Ae? 
1970 TS Pa Beis) Bee Leo 20.0 
1971 fpges: ee 4.98 AOsS 1655 


(a) Average 1966-70, excluding 1969 
(b) Column 1 minus column 2 
(c) Based on 24 pounds of berries per 30 pounds of frozen product 
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INDUSTRY TRENDS AND COMPETITIVE FACTORS 


Current Canadian consumption of strawberries, in all forms, 
is about 71 million pounds per year, valued at about $18 million; the 
retail value of the fresh berries and the processed strawberry prod— 
ucts, represented by the 71 million pounds, would exceed $40 million, 
annually. Canadian consumption has risen by about 25 million pounds, 
or more than 50 per cent, during the past fifteen years, a much higher 
rate of increase than that in the Canadian population. 


Based on the trends noted above it is reasonable to assume 
that the Canadian market for strawberries, in all forms, will continue 
Lo, expand in the future. At the least, the rate of growth of the 
Canadian demand is likely to keep pace with the rate of growth of 
population. If the market were to expand at the same rate as during 
the period 1956 to 1971, the Canadian demand for strawberries for all 
uses would be for approximately 85 million pounds in 1980. 


In the late 1960's, consumption of fresh strawberries, per 
person, was larger than in the decade which preceded. This change 
appears to have been related mainly to the increasing volume of 
domestic strawberries available in this period for fresh use; per 
Capita consumption of the much higher-priced imported berries for 
freshe use, declined, in, this period. 


The introduction of later—maturing varieties which would 
allow the further substitution of lower—priced domestic strawberries 
for imports during the latter part of July and, possibly early August, 
would probably contribute to an additional increase in per capita 
consumption. Also, a greater variety of processed strawberry products 
have been introduced to the Canadian public in recent years, including 
frozen strawberry pies, strawberry yogurt and others. If such proces- 
sed products become more widely accepted, per capita consumption of 
processed strawberry products would increase. 


Until recently almost all imports of fresh strawberries were 
from the U.S.A. but increasing amounts have been imported from Mexico, 
since 1965. Almost all of the Mexican fresh strawberries are entered 
between December and March, three months before the Canadian harvest, 
at prices which are comparable with those of the California berries 
with which they compete. Strawberries for fresh use are entered mainly 
when domestic berries are not available and are normally much higher— 
priced than domestic fresh strawberries. They are important to 
Canadian consumers because they are available during the winter and 
also in the early spring, before local berries are mature. 


From the foregoing, it thus appears that Canadian growers 
have an assured market for the approximately 26 million pounds of 
strawberries which they sell currently for fresh use. This market 
should continue to expand at least at the same rate as Canada's popula~ 
tion. However, the prospects appear to be good for a somewhat more 
rapid rate of expansion. If recent trends continue, the demand for 
domestic strawberries for fresh use could reach 37 million pounds by 
1980; this projection takes into account additional sales of late 
strawberries in the north central and northeastern states. 
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An increased domestic demand for strawberries for fresh use 
would benefit growers in Quebec and Ontario, mainly. These two prov 
inces, together, now account for about 75 per cent of the reported 
sales of Canadian strawberries for fresh use. Apart from British 
Columbia, this region has the highest rate of population growth and, 
of course, the largest population base to which the rate of increase 
would apply. Increased sales of late—maturing varieties in the U.S.A. 
would benefit growers in all of eastern Canada. The major growing 
areas in all eastern provinces are relatively close to U.S. markets of 
substantial size and shipments of strawberries for fresh use from this 
region to the U.S.A. have been increasing in recent years. 


During the past 15 years, Canadian production of strawberries 
rose by about 20 million pounds, imports by some seven million pounds 
and exports by two million pounds. Thus, Canadian production has 
supplied a large part of the increased domestic demand for strawberries 
and imports which supplied 47 per cent of the market demand in the late 
1950's now supply approximately 41 per cent. The introduction and wide 
acceptance of improved varieties and virus-free planting stock appear 
to have been largely responsible for the increase in production. 


A number of other factors affecting production appear to 
have been operative during the late 1950's and early 1960's. Canadian 
consumption of both fresh and frozen strawberries was increasing, the 
largest increases occurring in Ontario and Quebec where about two— 
thirds of the population is located. At the same time competition 
from Mexican bulk pack frozen strawberries was expanding rapidly; 
Simultaneously, the average price premium to growers for sales to the 
fresh market was also increasing. 


Thus, in Ontario and Quebec, the widespread introduction of 
the Redcoat variety, an apparently less desirable variety for proces-— 
sing, coincided with an increased total demand for strawberries, a 
widening margin between returns to growers from sales for fresh use 
relative to returns from sales for processing, and greater competition 
from imported frozen strawberries. The combined effect of these 
various factors was that a growing proportion of the production in 
Ontario and Quebec was directed to the fresh market and central 
Canadian users of the bulk pack frozen strawberries became increas— 
ingly dependent on imports for their requirements. In addition, jam 
manufacturers and others who used domestic fresh strawberries in their 
production, or froze them for later use, faced with a choice between 
imported frozen strawberries and domestic strawberries which were 
somewhat difficult to hull and whose supplies were variable because of 
the strong attraction of the returns from fresh market sales, turned 
to the imported frozen product. This situation would also apply, 
generally, to the Atlantic Provinces. 


However, although larger proportions of the crops of eastern 
provinces were being sold for fresh use, only in Ontario was there a 
decline in the actual quantities sold to processors; sales of Ontario 
strawberries to processors declined from nearly four million pounds in 
1958, to about 200,000 pounds in 1970. Sales of strawberries for 
processing changed very little in the other eastern provinces in spite 
of large increases in the consumption and production of processed 
strawberry products. 
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While eastern Canadian growers were losing a market for 
about three million pounds of processing strawberries per year, their 
sales of strawberries to the fresh market were increasing by some 12 
million pounds. Ontario growers appear to have benefited most from 
this expansion and their sales for fresh use increased from about 6.5 
million pounds at the beginning of the 1960's to approximately 13.5 
million pounds in 1970. Sales to the fresh market also increased in 
Quebec. and the Atlantic Provinces and, because returns to growers were 
higher from fresh market sales, their returns at the farm rose even 
more. 


In this period, imports of fresh strawberries into eastern 
Canada, mainly Quebec and Ontario, were essentially unchanged and the 
total increase in fresh market sales was supplied by domestic straw— 
berries. In the early 1960's, imports into eastern Canada constituted 
69 per cent of fresh market sales; in the late 1960's they were only 
43 per cent of the total. 


Table 46: Unloads and Prices of Domestic and Imported 
Strawberries for Fresh Use, at Major Eastern 


Canadian Markets, 1971 


Prices 

Month Unloads Domestic at: Imported _at: 

and Week Domestic Imported Total Montreal Toronto Montreal Toronto 
FOOO Lb. cents per quart 

June : 
13t ~ 59k 27h, = = 77-81 98 
2nd - 68h, 68h, - 39 72-86 75-106 
3rd 180 504 68h, 63 58 66—86 110 
4th Laps 1Ah cLsy ER 63 A) 65-86 79-97 
July: 
lst 2,862 ~ 2,862 32 26 = _ 
and 2,466 - 2,466 hh a7 ~ = 
3rd 1,026 ~ 1,026 Lg 15 = - 
Ath 360 18 378 6h ay) 79 - 
5th V2 90 162 1 - 83 a5 
Aug.: 

Lest -_ 108 108 _ a §3 106 
2nd oe 18 18 o - te 98 


Source: Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Markets Information Section 


Table 46 relates to 1971, a fairly typical year, and shows 
the relationships between arrivals and prices of imported and domestic 
strawberries for fresh use at major eastern produce markets. 


It is evident from the table that the prices of imported straw— 
berries were substantially higher than those of domestic strawberries in 
those weeks in which both were reported. It is also evident that imported 
strawberries are displaced by domestic strawberries when the latter become 
available in substantial quantities. 
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No similar analysis was undertaken for British Columbia or 
the Atlantic Provinces because of insufficient data. However, the 
comparisons which could be made, in the occasional weeks when both 
domestic and imported fresh strawberries were reported, gave results 
similar to those in the table above. 


As the preceding table indicates, prices of Canadian straw— 
berries are highest in June and again towards the end of July. 
Although it may be difficult to develop a variety which matures earlier 
than those which are now widely used, some of the varieties listed in 
the briefs mature later than the Redcoat. The unload and price data 
in the table lends support to the earlier statement that there is a 
considerable market in Canada and, perhaps also in the north central 
and northeastern states, in the last weeks of July and in early August. 


Developments in British Columbia, in the late 1950's and 
early 1960's, were very different. The Northwest variety, which was 
then becoming increasingly dominant, was suitable for both fresh use 
and processing but the maximum size of the fresh—use market, available 
to British Columbia growers, was limited to British Columbia and, to 
some minor extent, also the Prairie Provinces. The harvest season 
in British Columbia corresponds roughly with that of Ontario and Quebec 
and had British Columbia berries been shipped to the major markets in 
central Canada they would have had to compete with the locally—grown 
strawberries of the central provinces and would have incurred addition— 
al costs of freight, sales commissions and other marketing services, 
which, in total, would have amounted to five cents or more, per pound 
of strawberries. In the period, 1966 to 1970, for example, British 
Columbia growers would have netted an average of about 19.4 cents a 
pound for fresh market strawberries sold in Ontario, only 0.5 cent per 
pound more than their average return from strawberries sold for proces— 
sing, if they had shipped fresh strawberries to Toronto. 


Although some British Columbia strawberries are shipped to 
the Prairie Provinces, the reported movement is small. Both the import 
and unload statistics indicate that the Prairie Provinces depend 
largely on imports from the U.S.A. for their supplies of strawberries 
for fresh use; this is so even at the peak of the harvest seasons in 
British Columbia and Ontario. Moreover, the population of the Prairie 
Provinces, as a region, is relatively static and would provide little 
scope for significant increases in the demand for British Columbia 
strawberries for fresh use. 


Thus, the growth of the British Columbia strawberry growing 
industry depends upon increased sales of processed strawberry products 
in central Canada and the consequent demand for strawberries for 
processing. It is conceivable, however, that British Columbia proces-— 
sors might continue to produce manufactured strawberry products at a 
reduced level of output, using imported frozen strawberries, as is now 
done in Ontario and Quebec. Such a development would have an adverse 
effect on grower prices and would reduce the production and processing 
of strawberries in that province. 


It is also conceivable that the development of a higher— 
yielding, more easily hulled strawberry variety, suited to central 
Canadian growing conditions, might result in some shift of freezing 
and canning operations from British Columbia to Ontario and Quebec, 
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where a large part of the demand for the end—products exists, or to 
the Atlantic Provinces which have favourable growing conditions and 
lower costs of labour. However, it is probable that whatever varietal 
or technical improvements are made in the near future, they are as 
likely to benefit British Columbia as other regions, leaving existing 
regional advantages essentially unchanged. 


The principal processed strawberry products manufactured in 
British Columbia are frozen strawberries, jams and canned strawberries. 
Both domestic and imported, fresh and frozen strawberries are used in 
the manufacture of these products. A large part of the imported frozen 
strawberries is probably used for the manufacture of jams; however, 
during most of the early 1960's, the quantities imported indicate that 
significant amounts were also used by institutions and in the produc— 
tion of products such as ice-cream. In years of crop failure, such as 
1965 and 1969, the imports of strawberries are very large. The follow 
ing table shows the estimated average distribution of strawberries for 
processing in British Columbia. Two sets of averages are given in the 
table: the first applies to all of the years in the two five-year 
periods, 1961 to 1965 and 1966 to 1970; the second excludes the years 
1965 and 1969 from the averages in order to allow comparisons of the 
effect of the years of crop failure on the use of domestic and imported 
strawberries and on the production of the principal groups of products. 


Table 47: Estimated Distribution of Strawberries Used for 
Processing in British Columbia, by Origin and 


Principal Products, 1961-65 and 1966-70 
(Including 1965 & 1969) (Excluding 1965 & 1969) 


Used for 1961-65 1966-70 Change 1961-65 1966-70 Change 

Processing OOO. dere ent Gkebmie 'OOOSDDY of fruit 

Imported: fresh(a) 3,546 1,060 2,486 3,734 NS OuegeO 75 
frozen(a) 1,310 2,164 + 854 605m we Ieec oer 677 


total 4,857 SB p22 ee =07633 AB Sy, Nis (CMD as Parpote ls: 
Domestic Pao eae 1725 90E 56261 eile), 700s Mose. 622 
Total for proc. T2532 S591, U3 G08 POEs On] no 678 ae 


Principal Products 


Frozen Beep MoaRa Sea 70) RMON) Shee 5230 3075 
Canned e216 WBS odes LOWE, ihSuers (OG ees 77 
Frozen + canned OA Oy BS ORWE WO. 780 Mmer hea 2%, 438152 
Other (b) 2S eee TO) 


ate pits) 2,26 9 mal a aa 
Bo MSA OLOP V7 O2e an, ON lon 6 73. 43,02 


(a) Partly estimated 
(b) Mainly jams, but also includes use for ice-cream, pastry, wine and 
other products 


Source: Various Statistics Canada and provincial data 
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The averages which exclude the two years of crop failure are 
more representative of the usual practices of British Columbia proces— 
sors; in years of crop failure, processors are forced to devise methods 
of keeping their plants in operation which they would not ordinarily 
follow in normal crop years. For example, in 1965, the crop failure 
extended into the states of Washington and Oregon and supplies of 
fresh strawberries were not available from these nearby states. Asa 
result, imports of fresh strawberries into British Columbia for pro- 
cessing actually declined by about two million pounds from 1964 and 
the increase in imports of frozen strawberries, of 3.7 million pounds, 
was exceptionally large to compensate for the lack of fresh berries. 
In contrast, in 1969, imports into British Columbia of both fresh and 
frozen strawberries increased sharply. Because of the distortions 
which they introduce, the averages to which references are made in the 
following exclude 1965 and 1969 unless specified otherwise. 


Whichever set of averages is used, it is evident that the 
demand for strawberries for processing has increased substantially 
during the 1960's and that British Columbia berries have not only 
supplied the total increase, but have displaced a large part of the 
imports. During the period 1961 to 1965, estimated imports were one- 
third of the total strawberries used for processing in British 
Columbia; in the period 1966 to 1970, imports were only 10 per cent of 
the total. However, although average estimated annual imports for 
processing declined by 2.6 million pounds during the decade, imports 
of fresh strawberries for processing decreased by 3.3 million pounds 
while imports of frozen berries increased by 0.7 million pounds and 
were about eight per cent of the estimated total use for processing. 


Fresh strawberries are used for canning and freezing when 
they are available and the large imports of fresh strawberries, 1961 
to 1965, suggest a lack of sufficient British Columbia berries for 
these purposes. In that period, the average annual production of 
canned and frozen products was equivalent to 10.8 million pounds of 
berries but provincial growers sold an average of only 8.7 million 
pounds per year to processors, 2.1 million pounds less than was 
required for these uses. The average estimated imports of 3.7 million 
pounds per year provided for this deficiency and for an additional 1.6 
million pounds which would reflect the use of fresh strawberries mainly 
for the production of jam. 


In the following five years, 1966 to 1970, sales of domestic 
strawberries to processors increased by 6.2 million pounds, or more 
than 70 per cent. The result of this increase is apparent from the 
table: domestic supplies displaced 3.3 million pounds of fresh straw- 
berries which had formerly been imported and accounted for almost all 
of the substantial increase in the total demand for strawberries for 
processing. In that period, canners and freezers used an average of 
14.2 million pounds of strawberries per year; the available domestic 
supplies averaged 14.9 million pounds per year, more than enough to 
provide for their requirements. 


From the above it seems clear that, during the past decade, 
fresh strawberries for processing have been imported into British 
Columbia mainly to supplement local supplies. Although large supplies 
of U.S. strawberries are available only a short distance from British 
Columbia processors! plants,in the State of Washington and additional 
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supplies are available in Oregon, the increased production of British 
Columbia growers resulted in a reduction of average annual imports of 
fresh strawberries for processing from an estimated 3.7 million 
pounds, 1961 to 1965, to less than one-half million pounds, 1966 to 


1970. 


The available evidence indicates that fresh strawberries 
from California and Mexico cannot ordinarily compete with fresh 
strawberries for processing grown in British Columbia. Costs of 
transportation, duty and brokerage would add about four cents a pound 
to the value for duty of these berries, and about two cents per pound 
to imports originating in the nearby areas of the State of Washington. 
Moreover, strawberries are harvested at a later stage of maturity 
when intended for processing than for fresh use and are more likely 
to be damaged when shipped long distances in the large containers 
which are customarily used for the transportation of processing straw 
berries. 


No statistics are available regarding the size of container 
in which imports of frozen strawberries from Mexico, the principal 
foreign supplier of the Canadian market, are packed but a submission 
to the U.S. Tariff Commission stated that 95 per cent of the imports 
into the U.S.A. was in 30—-pound containers. The information given to 
the Board suggested that as large a proportion of Canadian imports 
from Mexico is in this size of container; indeed, no other size of 
container was mentioned during the public hearing or in many inter~ 
views. 


Frozen strawberries, imported in 30—pound containers, can 
be used for the production of jams, toppings, ice-cream, bakery and 
Sthereoroducts and. for more direct use in a variety of desserts; in 
restaurants and institutions. In addition, such imports can be re— 
processed or re—packed in consumer packages. In British Columbia, 
imported frozen strawberries might compete with domestic fresh or 
frozen strawberries in all of these applications. 


However, frozen strawberries have been entered in British 
Columbia in relatively small quantities, except for years of crop 
failure. Excluding these years, annual imports into British Columbia, 
during the period 1961 to 1965, averaged 605,000 pounds, less than 
five per cent of the estimated total quantity used in the province 
for processing and institutional use and, in the period 1966 to 1970, 
less than eight per cent of the total. 


To a considerable extent, the 30—pound pack imported into 
British Columbia would compete with strawberries frozen in 425—pound 
drums and not with locally—produced, 30—pound tins. Large amounts of 
frozen strawberries intended for re—processing, for example by jam 
manufacturers, are packed as 4 + 1, whole berries, in these drums. 
Per pound of product, these re-usable drums were said to cost slightly 
less than one cent a pound; the cost of the 30—pound tin is about 2.4 
cents per pound of product giving British Columbia processors an 
advantage of approximately 1.5 cents per pound of product. Moreover, 
each drum's contents are equal to about fourteen 30—pound tins and 
this may have some effect in reducing the costs of labour and hand— 
ling, per pound of product. 
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When added to the existing protection of approximately 4.5 
cents a pound arising out of the costs of duty, freight, brokerage and 
handling, the difference in costs of containers results in a total 
protection of about six cents per pound of product. As a percentage 
of the average value for duty of Canadian imports from Mexico, the six 
cents varied from a low of 28.7 per cent to a high of 33.7 per cent, 
during the period 1966 to 1970. The approximately six cents advantage, 
or even the 4.5 cents protection of the sum of the duty, freight and 
brokerage, in conjunction with the convenience and advantages of pur- 
chasing from local suppliers, apparently is sufficient to reserve 
almost all of the British Columbia market to the province. 


However, the principal market for the frozen and canned 
strawberries produced in British Columbia is not in British Columbia 
but in central Canada and it is there where the province's output 
would be most exposed to the competition of imports. 


Table 47 indicates that frozen strawberries account for 
about 75 per cent of the total output of British Columbia processors, 
canned strawberries for 10 per cent and other products for 15 per cent. 
However, some of the strawberries included in the 75 per cent are 
frozen in order to preserve them for use later in the year for the 
manufacture of jams, other products or for institutional use. Thus, 
in terms of end-products, the quantities which are frozen are over— 
stated in the table and the quantities used for ‘'other' products are 
understated. 


Canadian production of frozen strawberries packed in con— 
tainers of over one pound to 30 pounds averaged 2.7 million pounds per 
year, between 1961 and 1965 (excluding 1965) and 2.9 million pounds 
per year during the period 1966 to 1970 (excluding 1969). These 
quantities included sliced and whole 4 + 1 strawberries packed in 20—- 
ounce and two—pound packages and I.Q.F. strawberries with and without 
sugar packed mainly in two—pound consumer packages. In addition, the 
2-7 to 2.9 million pounds also included some frozen strawberries 
packed in 10—pound and 20—-pound containers, for institutional use. 
Even if the various frozen products packed in consumer containers 
exceeding one pound in weight were only ten per cent of the total 
packed in consumer packages, they would have accounted for an average 
of 0.7 million pounds annually, in each period; if some additional 
allowance is made for the institutional packages included, the maximum 
amount that might have been packed in 30—pound containers, in Canada, 
would appear to have averaged less than two million pounds per year, 
during the 1960's. 


During the two four-year periods, 1961 to 1965 (excluding 
1965) and 1966 to 1970 (excluding 1969), British Columbia accounted 
for 80 per cent and 91 per cent, respectively, of the total Canadian 
production of frozen strawberries. Based on these percentages and the 
above estimates, the maximum average pack in 30—pound pails, in British 
Columbia, would not have exceeded 1.5 million pounds per year in the 
early 1960's nor 1.8 million pounds per year, in recent years. If 
1965 and 1969, the years of crop failure, are included, the corres- 
ponding maxima for 30—-pound containers packed in British Columbia would 
be 1.3 million pounds in the early 1960's and 1.6 million pounds in the 
late 1960's. Taking into account that part of the 30-pound pack would 
be used within the province and that some would be sold in the Prairie 
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Provinces, at most, from 1.25 to 1.50 million pounds may have been 
available for shipment to central Canada. 


In central Canada, these strawberries would have been 
exposed to the competition from Mexican frozen strawberries. In 
earlier calculations it was assumed that the landed cost of the 
Mexican product would be the approximate price of the British Columbia 
bulk pack sold in this region; this assumption is examined in more 
detail, below. 


A large part of the imports of Mexican frozen strawberries 
is entered in railway cars which contain from about 2,500 to 4,000 
30-pound containers or between 75,000 and 120,000 pounds of frozen 
strawberries. To a manufacturer of pectin jams, such quantities of 
frozen strawberries represent from 234,000 to 375,000 pounds of jam; 
to a manufacturer of compound jams, they represent from 500,000 to 
800,000 pounds of jam; jam manufacturers are probably the largest 
individual users of frozen strawberries. The above figures indicate 
that very few manufacturers of jams, hardly any manufacturers of ice- 
cream or pastry products, and probably no restaurants, hospitals or 
other institutions would be able to use the quantity of frozen straw 
berries contained in even one large carload of 120,000 pounds, in a 
reasonable period of time. 


Purchasers of frozen strawberries, in smaller quantities, 
would include some whose requirements could be met by rail shipments 
of 60,000 pounds or less, some whose needs could be supplied by a 
truck-trailer load, some who required no more than about 100 to 300 
containers at one time and others whose purchases, at any one time, 
would be less than 100 containers and might be as few as five or ten 
containers. The unit cost of freight would be considerably higher 
for imports shipped in smaller lots, by rail or truck, but importation 
might still be economical for a user who could handle quantities of 
around 20,000 pounds or more, at one time. However, institutions and 
others, whose periodic purchases involve smaller amounts, would gener— 
ally purchase their supplies from Canadian distributors. Thus, the 
landed costs of the imports given in previous tables would be repre- 
sentative of the purchases of large quantities by a fairly small 
number of users; other users would purchase frozen strawberries in 
relatively small lots from distributors. 


It is the users who would ordinarily purchase from distribu- 
tors who would be the most likely buyers of the British Columbia bulk 
pack. The estimated average shipments from British Columbia to central 
Canada would, at a maximum, be of the order of 1.25 to 1.50 million 
pounds of bulk pack frozen strawberries per year and would include 
whole and sliced berries, packed with and without sugar, as 4 +1 and 
I.Q.F., all of which might be available in both Choice and Fancy grades. 
Taking into account that individual British Columbia processors tend 
to be represented by exclusive agents in the central Canadian market, 
the variety of products which might be offered for sale, and the rela- 
tively small quantities that would be available for sale, it is prob- 
able that most sales of British Columbia bulk pack strawberries in 
central Canada would be in fairly small lots. The estimated maximum 
Of 1.25..to-1.50 million pounds, given above, represented from 10 to 12 
per cent of the average total use of bulk pack frozen strawberries in 
central Canada, in the period 1966 to 1970. 
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The importers who distribute the Mexican frozen strawberries 
in smaller lots would incur costs for storage, financing, handling and 
other services and would provide for these and profit in a mark-up on 
their landed cost. Thus, the prices of imported frozen strawberries 
with which the comparable British Columbia products would compete 
would be the landed cost, plus this importer—distributor's mark-up. 


There are no published prices for either domestic or 
imported frozen strawberries in 30—pound containers. However, occas— 
ional price lists issued by some distributors suggest a mark—up on 
imports of from three to six cents per pound of frozen strawberries, 
when sold in lots of 100 to 500 30—pound containers. Prices of 
British Columbia frozen strawberries, in 30—-pound containers, appear 
to be a few cents higher, per pound, than the corresponding grades of 
the Mexican product but the data were insufficient to warrant such a 
conclusion. 


The effect on returns to British Columbia processors of the 
prices at which imported frozen strawberries are sold in central 
Canada is suggested by the following calculations. 


1970 LOL 
> Der 30 Lb. 
Costs of B.C. PROCESSOFS SON Dis iyelpetty 
Container\a ay are 
Sugar,.0. 1b. adie 258 
Labour (a 36 .36 
Other misc. costs(a) 9 9 
Overhead (a) 1.16 1.16 
Total excluding berries Cae Soot 
Freight to Toronto 96 96 
Cost delivered in Toronto, excl. berries bw pet | 
Est. selling price of Ter NES pack at 
Toronto, in small lots b Broly. CERTEE 
Less est. cost of B.C. pack, excl. berries 423 A 
Net available for contained berries, 24 lb. 3.8h 36h7 
cents per 1b. 
Net available per lb. of contained berries Las 14.5 
Paid by processors for strawberries 20.0 Lows 


(a) From British Columbia growers' brief 
(b) Estimated landed cost plus 4.5 cents per 1b. mark-up 


If the average costs given in the British Columbia growers' 
brief are accepted, British Columbia processors would have incurred 
losses per 30—pound container of 96 cents and 49 cents, respectively, 
on their shipments to central Canada, in 1970 and 1971; other data 
submitted to the Board by processors suggest that the costs of over— 
head given in the brief may be high. Also, the imported frozen pack 
would be equivalent to the "Canada Choice" grade and the unit value 
of the fresh strawberries in the calculation may be overstated. The 
96 cent loss in 1970 is equivalent to 3.2 cents per pound of product 
and the 49 cent loss, in 1971, to 1.6 cents per pound. As is suggested 
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by the following, the difference in price between Fancy and Choice 
grades of the same pack could account for some part of the differences 
but, unless buyers were prepared to pay a premium of two to three cents 
a pound of product, the 30—pound pack would be sold at a loss in 
Toronto, on the basis of the above costs. 


In what precedes, it has been assumed that all strawberries 
for processing are of the same average quality and are valued at the 
same average cost per pound regardless of the purpose for which they 
are used. In fact, this is not the case because a high quality of 
berry is required for canning and for a large part of the I.Q.F. pack, 
whereas lower—quality berries are used for the manufacture of other 
products. Also, a higher quality of strawberry is required for pack-— 
ing as "Canada Fancy" than as "Canada Choice" grade. Prices of the 
various products and grades reflect the quality of the contained 
strawberries; because strawberries account for a large proportion of 
the total costs of the major strawberry products, prices are also 
higher for products which contain more strawberries. 


For example, in late 1971 the price quotations listed 
cancos, Fancy grade, at 50 cents more per case than for the Choice 
prade, the only difference being the grade. Per pound of contained 
strawberries the difference in grade amounted to 2.78 cents per pound. 
Other price lists quoted the 30—pound pack of I.Q.F. strawberries from 
about six cents to as much as ten cents more per pound than the corres-— 
ponding pack and grade of 4 +1. The additional amount of contained 
strawberries in the I.Q.F. pack, valued at the 16.5 cents per pound 
paid to growers in 1971, would have a value of approximately five 
cents per pound and the additional premium for the I.Q.F. pack above 
this may reflect, in part, the higher quality of strawberries used in 
its production. 


Moreover, the prices paid to B.C. growers for strawberries 
for processing, in 1970, were the highest in more than a decade and 
the unit value of imports of frozen strawberries from Mexico were the 
lowest since 1964; in 1971, the unit value of imports from Mexico were 
1.5¢ a pound lower even than in 1970. Thus, the comparisons apply to 
unusual years and the extent of the calculated disadvantage of B.C. 
processors, in respect of the 30—pound pack, is ordinarily probably 
considerably less than is suggested by the calculations. 


As the above suggests, British Columbia processors would 
take into account the prices of competitive imported products in 
pricing their own output and when negotiating the prices which they 
would pay to growers for strawberries for processing. However, in 
negotiating with growers, their calculations would be based on the 
total anticipated output of their usual variety of products and not 
just on the 30—pound pack. In this connection, it is important to 
note that although the appendix to the British Columbia growers' brief 
shows the estimated production of the principal products manufactured 
in the province in 1971 it makes no reference to the 30—pound bulk 
pack, suggesting that this pack would be of minor importance in some 
years and would be produced in substantial quantities only in years of 
large crops; in years of large crops, strawberries packed in 30—pound 
pails for sale in central Canada would provide a market outlet for the 
surplus which could not be absorbed by the end=—products ordinarily 
produced in the province. 
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The principal products which British Columbia processors 
sell east of Manitoba are the consumer packages of 4 + 1, sliced 
strawberries, packed in 15—ounce containers, and canned strawberries. 
The discussions at the public hearing indicated that there was little, 
if any, competition in this region from imported canned strawberries 
or from consumer packages, such as cancos. 


During the past fifteen years, imports of frozen straw— 
berries from Mexico have risen from about one million pounds to about 
11 million pounds, per year. In this period there would have been 
many opportunities for the development of a trade in canned and frozen 
consumer packages; the fact that the imports from Mexico continue to 
be almost exclusively in 30-pound bulk containers suggests that 
Mexican suppliers would have difficulties in competing with the 
British Columbia consumer packs and that there may be other obstacles 
to such developments. For example, the sale of Mexican strawberries 
in consumer packages might require the establishment of a marketing 
organization with provision for delivery, credit and other services. 
However, although there has been a large expansion of the strawberry 
processing industry in Mexico, the frozen pack in British Columbia has 
increased from ten or eleven million pounds per year at the beginning 
of the 1960's to about 15 million pounds in average crop years, in the 
late 1960's. The British Columbia pack of canned strawberries has 
also increased substantially, from about 1.5 million pounds to 2.6 
million pounds, during the decade. 


The data suggest that British Columbia processors used an 
average of 15 million pounds of domestic fresh strawberries annually, 
in recent years and, in most years, encountered no difficulties in 
disposing of the manufactured products which they produced. Problems 
appear to arise mainly as a result of two circumstances: when a crop 
failure forces the province's processors to use imported strawberries 
for a large part of their requirements, and when the threat of imports 
at low prices depresses the prices which processors are prepared to 
pay growers for strawberries for processing. The crop failure in 1969 
resulted in a processors’ margin, in British Columbia, of only two 
cents per pound compared with margins of 8.5 cents to 9.9 cents a 
pound for the other five years of the period from 1966 to 1971. The 
threat of imports at depressed prices resulted in prices to growers 
declining from 20 cents a pound, in 1970, to 163 cents a pound, in 
1971, for strawberries for processing. 
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THE SITUATION IN 1970 AND 1971 


Recent Canadian production of about 42 to 45 million pounds 
of strawberries annually is only a small part of the total North 
American output; in the U.S.A., production approaches 500 million 
pounds per year and in Mexico, it varies between about <40 and £85 
million pounds per year. Mexico and the U.S.A. are the two principal 
foreign suppliers of frozen strawberries to the Canadian market and, 
as a result, large packs and inventories of frozen strawberries in 
the U.S.A. and Mexico can have a significantly adverse effect on 
Canadian prices of frozen strawberries and consequently on prices 
paid to Canadian growers for strawberries for processing. The de- 
cline in the price paid by British Columbia processors for straw- 
berries for processing, from 20 cents a pound in 1970 to 16.5 cents a 
mound in 19/1, appears to have resulted largely from such circumstances. 


The Mexican pack of frozen strawberries was above average 
in 1969 and was followed by an unusually large crop and pack of fro- 
zen strawberries in 1970. The principal market for the Mexican pack 
is in the U.S.A. and imports from Mexico into the U.S.A. increased 
from 88 million pounds in 1969 to 102 million pounds in 1970. As 
imports increased they resulted in a large build-up of U.S. storage 
stocks which became evident with the publication of the May 1, 1970, 
storage figures. The reported May 1, 1970, total inventory of 117 
million pounds was <2 million pounds more than a year earlier; by the 
end of August, 1970, they were 48 million pounds larger than a year 
earlier and persisted at well above usual levels until the early 
sprang of 19'/1. 


Table 48: U.S.A. Stocks of Frozen Strawberries in Storage, 
by Months, 1969-71 


Change from Prec. Year 


Month 1969 1970 1971 1970 1971 
eS Wiehe ee eee ie aS mn. 1b. 
January 146.9 Le 7.e 166.2 -19.0 +38,3 
February 129.9 Lae.5 eee Piles) +3701 
March teeta) 108.9 1332 ey Ath +26.3 
April Oe 106.0 eae m= D6 +19.2 
May PES) Ge 7 pa aels) +22 ol - 6.7 
June OO 6) 126 yal TOD +26.1 -25.0 
July eae eo ae 7 438.9 tus 
August Tes ee 239.5 216.9 +h2.3 eee 
September 12 aL EONS 203.6 +h8.2 -26.5 
October LS So Hae) Loh +h3.2 —21.6 
November LAO ek 200.5 Leia +h1.4 -19.1 
December 146.8 1.6142 Leas +3404 -13.5 


(a) As published, figures relate to end of preceding month 


Source: U.S.D.A., Cold Storage Report 
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By the beginning of May, 1971, U.S. stocks of frozen straw- 

berries were about average for that season of the year. In 1971, 
Mexican production was much less than in 1970 and the U.S. crop was 
very little different from that of the preceding two years. The 
seasonal changes in the U.S. storage position reflected the average 
size of the crops and the packs of frozen strawberries produced in 
the spring of 1971, and followed an average pattern of accumulation 
and decline from about May of that year. 


The crop failure in British Columbia, in 1969, had resulted 
in unusually large Canadian imports of frozen strawberries in that 
year. Imports in 1969 totalled 21.2 million pounds, double those of 
1968, a fairly good crop year; imports from Mexico accounted for 
almost the total rise between the two years. A result of these large 
imports was that Canadian storage stocks of frozen strawberries were 
above average during most of 1969, in spite of the crop failure in 
British Columbia. At August 1, when Canadian storage stocks of fro- 
zen strawberries are normally at about their peak, 1969 Canadian 
stocks were 19.6 million pounds, 1.5 million pounds larger than in 
1968, although the British Columbia crop in 1969 was only one-third 
that of 1968. It is significant that the August 1 stocks of frozen 
strawberries in containers of over one to 30 pounds, the class which 
would apply to most imports from Mexico, were actually 3.6 million 
pounds larger in 1969 than in 1968, an increase of 70 per cent. The 
changes in the Canadian storage position are shown below. 


Table 49: Canada, Stocks of Frozen Strawberries in Storage, 


by Months, 1969-71 


Change from Prec. Year 


Month 1969 1970 LOL 1970 LOTTE 
Drees ace tsi ol Month Tinie Lee 
January 13.0 15.0 sees: +2.0 + 0.2 
February 1220 TO 16.0 +2.0 + 2.0 
March WO 1 eS Joa +2.3 + 123 
April 9.9 ee Pes +1.9 + 0.8 
May Ooi: elke 10.0 +2.4 - 0.9 
June ee 10.55 9.0 +2.7 = 1.5 
July heat 20.9 10.7 +6.2 -10.2 
August 196 ae ee +#1.5 - 3.9 
September Toor 21 sh al soe +2.3 Fe 
October 18.8 LO.e Wie +2.1 Sa 
November ieee: 19h Depts +1.2 - 1.9 
December 1659 18.6 aReiel® +1.7 — 3.6 


pourcet \%o,G., cab. no. ge-Ul0, 73-2177 


Although the build-up of Canadian stocks was very much 
smaller than in the U.S.A., it should be kept in mind that a large 
part of the U.S. inventory of frozen strawberries represented a 
reserve on which Canadian users could draw at short notice; a railway 
carload of frozen strawberries could be delivered in central Canada 
within about one week of placing an order. Thus, the existence of 
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large stocks in the U.S.A. in the last half of 1970 and-early in 
1971, together with the relatively large stocks in Canadian storages 
during this period, tended to depress prices in North America, 
including Canada. 


The large quantities of frozen strawberries in storage in 
the U.S.A. would have included a substantial proportion of bulk pack 
in 30-pound containers but not of the consumer packages sold in 
Canada. Thus, the principal impact would have been on prices of 
Canadian frozen strawberries for use by processors. Canadian stocks, 
by size of container, are shown below. Because most of the production 
of frozen strawberries is in June and July, Canadian stocks increase 
in both months and the storage holdings are usually at their peak at 
August 1 and at their lowest at June 1, before the annual harvest 
begins. 


Table 50: Canadian Stocks of Frozen Strawberries in Storage, 
by Size of Container, January 1, June 1 and 


August 1, 1967-72 


Size of Container 


mei: eceteover- TAG; over 1 The te Bo 
Nnders.oN,0 FL by SO be Total Lb. or total 
million pounds per Cer 


At_ January 1 


1967 Bixe 4.6 aD Ue ere 30 nL 
1968 oy, eS ca ia Ci ees 
1969 Sls) 3.6 Tas T3356 26.4 
1970 Sty 8.2 sO 15.6 52.6 
1971 2.9 hed rey 5.6 Tad ge 
S72 38 pay 203 Wek 16.9 
At June 1 
1967 25 Stare siege Ga 36.9 
1968 ES os0 s'6 oi pin 
1969 aoe Bee thay {Pee 19.6 
1970 Lic 6.2 BY2 OLS yey 
1971 MQ 4.6 Bal 9.0 50.9 
At August 1 
1967 6.4 pay ert DES oes 9370 
1968 6.9 Cie 5.9 yee th 28.9 
1969 Lee. 8.9 6.0 skePae) as ay 
1970 Lod LOS 607 RIVA i Pe, 
LOT L.6 8.2 Leo Vee 15 


Source: S7C.29 ¢ateeno. 32-010) 13222147 


The effect of the availability of large quantities of fro- 
zen strawberries for importation into Canada and the large imports in 
1970 in relation to the size of the Canadian crop in that year is in- 
dicated by the large proportion of the total Canadian stocks accounted 
for by containers of over one to 30 pounds in 1970 and 1971. Stocks 
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of this category were also a large proportion of the total during the 

last half of 1969 because of the crop failure which necessitated large 
imports and in most of 1971, partly because the size of the 1971 crop 

was below average. 


In British Columbia, institutional users and manufacturers 
of jams and related products would have considered the cost of im- 
porting the bulk frozen pack in relation to the cost of purchasing 
British Columbia bulk frozen strawberries for use in their manu- 
facturing processes. British Columbia producers of bulk frozen straw- 
berries for sale outside the province would also have taken into 
account the prices at which the competitive imported products were 
being offered. Thus, the prices at which British Columbia bulk fro- 
zen strawberries were being offered would have been directly affected 
by the large U.S. and Canadian inventories. 


More importantly, the negotiation of prices to British 
Columbia growers for strawberries for processing, in the spring of 
1971, would have involved comparisons of the cost of producing manu- 
factured products using the relatively low-priced imports, in relation 
to the cost of producing manufactured products from locally-produced 
fresh strawberries. For example if frozen 4 + 1 strawberries could be 
landed in British Columbia at a cost of 24 cents a pound and the cost 
of freezing strawberries in 425-pound drums were nine cents a pound, a 
British Columbia manufacturer of pectin jams might be unwilling to pay 
more than 18.75 cents a pound for local fresh strawberries for 
processing. 


Although the build-up of North American stocks was already 
evident by the beginning of May, 1970, the price to British Columbia 
growers, negotiated in the spring of that year and finally agreed upon 
on June 16, 1970, was 20.0 cents a pound, the highest in more than a 
decade, with the exception of 1965 and 1969, the two years of crop 
failure. Thus, British Columbia processors were freezing strawberries 
which were being purchased at a relatively high price, in 1970, at the 
same time as U.S. stocks were accumulating at a rapid rate and prices 
of imported frozen strawberries were declining. The value for duty of 
frozen strawberries imported into Canada reflect the developments in 
the market and are given below. 


As is evident from table 51, which follows, prices of im- 
ported frozen strawberries declined sharply in the third quarter of 
1970 and fell even further in the early months of 1971 as brokers and 
dealers tried to liquidate the large inventories before the new-crop 
Mexican and U.S. frozen strawberries began to reach the market. The 
effect of the lower prices on storage holdings is apparent from 
table 48. At January 1, 1971, U.S. stocks were 38 millions pounds 
larger than at that date in 1970 and 19 million pounds more than in 
1969; by June 1, 1971, they were 25 million pounds less than in 1970 
and about the same as the stocks in storage at that date, in 1969. 
Some of the low unit values of table 51 reflect the inclusion of sig- 
nificant amounts of sort-outs and U.S.D.A. Grade C frozen strawberries 
in. the statistics... Jn this connection; it,should, be) noted’ that some 
strawberries sold to Canadian importers as sort-outs and Grade C were 
probably of U.S.D.A. Grade B quality. 
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Table 51: Unit Value of Imports of Mexican Frozen 
Strawberries, by Quarters, Ontario, Quebec 


and Canada, 1969-71 


Total Imports 


Quarter Ontario Quebec Canada from Mexico 
value for duty, cents per pound "OOO 1b. 

1969 

3rd ines Za: ome Ceol 
Ath eos: 19.7 LO 01S 
1970 

list 18.9 ewy 16.5 ce0o) 
end (cepa 19.3 19.0 497k 
3rd 16.4 VOSO 16s By ice: 
hth 1 5a eee 16.3 1,675 
1971 

lst 163% Wier aS oY ay 51 
end 1633 Tegel We ed Oe, (oe 
3rd ie 18.9 Wy, apse. 
Ath alee O77, tien! 16.2 a ates 


Source: Derived from Statistics Canada data 


Thus; vate the beginning of 1971, Urls. ~stocksvof frozen ‘straw- 
berries were substantially larger than average and prices were declin- 
ing below even the relatively low levels of late 1970. In view of 
these circumstances and in anticipation of their effect on the price 
negotiations which were in the offing, British Columbia growers, 
supported by growers in other parts of Canada, made representations 
to the Government for the application of a surtax on fresh and frozen 
strawberries imported into Canada. In his letter to the Tariff Board, 
the Minister referred to these representations, as follows. 


"The Government has received representations to the 
effect that fresh, frozen and preserved strawberries 
intended for further processing in Canada are being 
imported into Canada under such conditions as to threaten 
serious injury to Canadian strawberry producers. In view 
of the fact that delay in taking action might have resulted 
in damage to Canadian strawberry producers which would be 
difficult to repair, a surtax was imposed, effective May 22, 
1971, on imports of strawberries pursuant to the provisions. 
of section 7(la) sof *theCustons Tari ri" 


The Surtax Order made imported fresh and frozen strawberries 
subject to a surtax, equal to the difference between the prices speci- 
fied in the Surtax Order and the export price per pound of such straw- 
berries, in addition to the duties otherwise established. The effect 
of the order was that the minimum cost of imported fresh strawberries 
became 19.4 cents a pound plus duty, of 1.Q.F. strawberries <2.5 cents 
a pound plus duty and of frozen strawberries, not individually quick 
frozen LS.5acentseaspound plustduby.,se0@icourseyrotherscostsscuchsas 
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freight and brokerage, would also be incurred on importation. The 
principal product affected by the order was the 4 + 1 pack of straw- 
berries, which at about the time the order came into effect, averaged 
15.7 cents a pound, value for duty. When the order came into effect 
on May 22, 1971,4 + 1 frozen strawberries bought at less than 18.5 
cents a pound, were subject to a surtax "equal to the amount by which 
18.5 cents per pound exceeds the export price per pound of such straw- 
berries ... ", in addition to the M.F.N. duty of two cents a pound 
under item 10704-1. Thus, 4 + 1 frozen strawberries bought at 15.7 
cents a pound became subject to a surtax of 2.8 cents a pound, the 
difference between 18.5 cents and 15.7 cents a pound. 


The surtax on fresh strawberries was removed, effective 
July 21, 1971, and on all frozen strawberries, effective August 19, 
es 


British Columbia growers had based their representations to 
the Government on the expectation of a crop of about 15 million pounds 
of strawberries. However, the crop was smaller than anticipated and 
the storage positions in both the U.S.A. and Canada were at about 
average levels after June 1, 1971. During the first six months of 
1971 imports of frozen strawberries entered in Ontario and Quebec had 
been average in size. Thus, central Canadian processors were in the 
position of requiring substantial quantities of bulk frozen straw- 
berries, which were not available from domestic production, in the 
last six months of the year. 


The statistics indicate that unit values of imports of fro- 
zen strawberries generally increased during the third quarter of 1971 
when the surtax was in effect. Although they declined somewhat in 
the fourth quarter, after the removal of the surtax, they remained 
higher than in the first half of 1971. 


The impact of low prices of frozen strawberries on returns 
to Mexican processors and growers is suggested by the following 
calculations. 


cents per 0. 
Landed cost in Toronto, 4 + 1 in 30-1b. 


containers Le,0 
Less freight, duty, brokerage, etc. DOU 
Price f.o.b. Laredo, Texas Ae 
Less freight to Laredo from freezer, handling, 

grading by U.S.D.A., sales commission Bn 
Price f.o.b. freezing plant If 0 
Less est. costs of container, sugar, misc. 

materials, freezing, labour, overhead & profit 8.0 
Available for strawberries used (0.8 1b.) 6.0 
Calculated price to grower per 1b. berries used Cee: 
Net to grower at plant, per lb. of berries 

delivered, assuming 15% dockage 6.4 


The 15 per cent dockage used in the calculation is high by 
Canadian standards but is lower than that used by many reporters. 
The cost of processing is based on the estimated U.S. cost given ina 
brief to the U.S. Tariff Commission; it is probably higher in Mexico 
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than in the U.S.A. because of higher costs of supplies, machinery and 
equipment. 


However, although the calculation may overstate the returns 
to Mexican growers it is apparent that returns are very small even 
when frozen strawberries can be landed in eastern Canada at 22 cents 
eypounditor thevbulksesl + ibpacks°anatacty ithestotal* return at ‘the 
plant of 6.4 cents a pound is fractionally less than is paid for 
picking, alone, in British Columbia. Although costs of labour are 
much lower in Mexico than in Canada, it is apparent that Mexican proc- 
essors and growers would have cause for concern when prices, f.o0.b. 
Laredo, declined even to 17 cents a pound for the 4 + 1 pack. In late 
1970 and a good part of 1971 they appear to have been lower, even when 
some allowance is made for lower-priced qualities such as sort-outs. 


The low prices of frozen strawberries in the latter half of 
1970, reflected in lower returns to Mexican processors and growers, 
caused considerable concern in Mexico. The Mexican strawberry in- 
dustry recognized that the large and increasing volume of exports to 
the U.S.A. might lead to the imposition of restraints on imports from 
Mexico by the U.S.A. (U.S.D.A., Foreign Agriculture, May 31, 1971) 
and, although the Canadian market for frozen strawberries is very much 
smaller than the U.S. market, they may also have been concerned with 
Canadian reaction. 


As a result, the lxecutive Committee representing the 
Mexican Frozen Strawberry Packers and Growers Association established 
minimum export prices for frozen strawberries in February 1970. 
Later, they agreed to limit exports to 70 million pounds, exclusive 
of retail packs and 1.Q.F. berries; they also assigned each packer a 
quota for shipments of bulk-pack, sugar-added frozen strawberries and 
agreed upon a minimum quality for export. 


The restraints were not effective in 19'/0, in part because 
about 38 million pounds of Mexican frozen strawberries were already 
in storage in the U.S.A., a carryover from the preceding year. More- 
over, early forecasts predicted a very large export pack which, in 
conjunction with the large inventories held in the U.5S.A., resulted in 
the sharp decline in prices already noted. 


Mexican growers and processors agreed upon similar restraints 
for the 1971 crop; although the harvest of this crop began in the last 
quarter of 1971, most of the freezing would ordinarily be done after 
February of 1972. U.S. storage stocks of frozen strawberries were at 
about average levels in late 1971 and prices had risen. The New York 
Journal of Commerce of February 22, 1972, noted that: 


"The current season's output of frozen Mexican 
Strawberries has been almost entirely sold or committed, 
according to trade sources, who maintain that this situation 
has had a decidedly strengthening effect on prices of 
California, Northwest, and Michigan strawberries." 
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REPRESENTATIONS 


Representations pertaining to this Reference were made 
primarily by two groups; The Canadian Horticultural Council on behalf 
of the strawberry producers and The Canadian Food Processors 
Association on behalf of processors who use strawberries to manu- 
facture a variety of processed products. The brief presented by The 
Canadian Horticultural Council was supported with additional detail 
by the briefs and representations made on behalf of the growers in 
British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island; the provincial briefs presented regional data 
and viewpoints. 


The views of Canadian processors were presented by The 
Canadian Food Processors Association on behalf of three regional 
groups: the Western Food Processors Association, the Ontario Food 
Processors Association and the Quebec Food Processors Association. 
The Canadian Food Processors Association included companies which 
account for a very large proportion of the production of frozen prod- 
ucts but for lesser, though still large, proportions of the production 
of jams, jellies, toppings and related products. 


Ice-cream manufacturers, bakeries and other fairly large 
users of strawberry products made no representations to the Board in 
connection with this Reference. 


Submissions by Growers 


A major concern of The Canadian Horticultural Council was 
that the competition from imports, particularly from Mexico, had 
limited the returns to Canadian growers who produced strawberries for 
processing. The Horticultural Council contended that the advantages 
of low cost land and labour, in conjunction with capital from the 
U.S.A., had resulted in very large increases in Mexican production of 
strawberries and frozen strawberry products during the 1960's. The 
council claimed that increasing imports of Mexican frozen strawberries 
into Canada had had a depressing effect on the prices paid by Canadian 
processors for domestic fresh strawberries for processing. The 
Councilts views were stated in the following terms: 


"Strawberry production in Mexico in the past decade has been 
increased to phenomenal levels. With low land and labor costs, 
the capital diverted from production in the U.S.A., the 
dramatic and indiscriminatory increases in strawberry pro- 
duction in Mexico, brought with it a surplus supply situation. 
Much of the surplus was processed into a form in which stocks 
could be carried from one year into another. As this was 
done, quotations and sales at prices below cost of production, 
became rampant in order to move the burdensome inventories. 
Having committed substantial resources to strawberry pro- 
duction in Mexico, investors are deeply committed and will not 
likely reduce production to levels commensurate with realistic 
pricing! (Volk: dee aia) 
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It was the Council's contention that the strawberry produc-— 
tion and processing industry is of significant importance to the 
Canadian economy and has a real potential for expansion in the future 
if given a favourable economic climate. In its brief it claimed that 
the increased imports from Mexico were responsible for the ‘loss of 
the market for strawberries for processing in Ontario and for slowing 
or halting the expansion of production of strawberries for processing 
a MOsueovuer provinces. 


The Horticultural Council also expressed concern with what 
it regarded as the inadequate provisions for protecting Canadian 
growers from the competition of low-priced imports. It expressed the 
view that, under existing legislation, too much time was required to 
provide relief and referred to a submission made in 1957 to the Tariff 
Board in which it urged that relief should be provided automatically 
in "emergency" situations. The Council's brief also urged that 
provisions under the Anti-dumping Act should be implemented more 
frequently and more quickly in certain situations. 


The submissions of the British Columbia growers also ex- . 
pressed concern with the increasing strawberry production in Mexico, 
claiming that Mexican processors had recently accumulated large sur- 
pluses of frozen strawberries which had resulted in depressed prices 
throughout North America. They said that British Columbia was par- 
ticularly hard hit by these developments because strawberry products 
processed in this province normally have a wide distribution through- 
out Canada. Their brief noted that the strawberry growing industry is 
labour-intensive and, therefore, that British Columbia growers are at 
a disadvantage in relation to the low-cost labour in Mexico; this was 
cited as a major factor influencing recent import trends. 


The brief claimed that the removal of the surtax on frozen 
strawberries, on August 18, 1971, had placed the province's processors 
in a precarious position. It contended that British Columbia pro- 
cessors had purchased the province's crop at prices based on the ex-— 
pectation that the surtax would remain in effect for at least 180 days 
er until the bulk of their pack had been sold; its earlier revocation 
had exposed these manufactured products to the competition of imported 
products which were offered at prices which did not include the surtax 
or whose costs were based on frozen strawberries the cost of which did 
not include the surtax. 


The British Columbia representations supported the views of 
the Horticultural Council but placed considerably more emphasis on the 
position of the province as béing by far the largest user of domestic 
strawberries for processing, in Canada; to a certain degree the 
British Columbia submissions also placed more emphasis on the 
Situation which developed in 1970 and 1971. 


The submissions of the Ontario Fruit and Vegetable Growers! 
Association on behalf of strawberry producers in Ontario were con- 
cerned, to a considerable extent, with the diminishing sales of straw- 
berries for processing purposes in the province. Their presentations 
claimed that growers in Ontario had lost their market for strawberries 
for processing as a result of increasing imports of frozen strawberries. 
They said that this change had affected the "stability and flexibility" 
of the market by forcing growers to market a highly perishable crop 
only in the fresh market. The Association expressed some of its views 
in the following terms. 
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"Prior to the impact of mass imports, the Ontario producer 
had available to him both a fresh and a processing market. 
The presence of the two markets made it possible for the 
producer to specialize in growing for either market or 
utilizing both markets according to the quality and 

volume of production occurring during the short concentrated 
harvest season." (Vol. 2, p. xxv) 


With respect to the predominant strawberry variety grown in 
Ontario, the Redcoat, the Association contended that its quality had 
been tested in processed products and had been found to be satis- 
factory. However, it was admitted that the mechanical hulling of the 
Redcoat berry was a problem and was one of the major questions in- 
volved in the outlook for a processing industry in the province 
CUT i Dita lie 


The Ontario strawberry growers maintained that, if a demand 
for strawberries for processing were created, the province's growers 
would provide the strawberries "in the state required by the ... 
user." (Vol. 2, p. 13)... They also said that. the production of straw-— 
berries for processing would be desirable for economic reasons and 
would provide increased opportunities for employment in the province. 


The viewpoints presented on behalf of the Quebec strawberry 
growers were generally similar to those put forth by the Ontario 
Association. The spokesmen for the Quebec growers pointed out that 
the marketing of agricultural products is difficult because of un- 
certainties in supply and that in the case of strawberries these 
difficulties were aggravated by the perishability of the fruit and the 
short harvest season. They said that greater access to a market for 
processing berries was desirable to provide an outlet for strawberries 
which were surplus to the fresh market in order to modify or prevent 
severe price declines in the fresh market (Vol. 2, p. 241). The 
Quebec representations advocated that Government policy should be 
directed towards the development of a larger market for strawberries 
for processing. The Quebec growers't position is indicated by the 
following; 


" ... l'industrie de la culture de la fraise au Québec est 
viable a long terme 4 condition que les producteurs aient 

acces au marché de la transformation, qui doit jouer un role 
tampon vis-a-vis du marché frais, permettant d'éviter des 
offres trop abondantes et des chutes des prix catastrophiques." 
(UD nee ag ti welats 


Deficiency payments to strawberry producers, as an alterna- 
tive to a surtax, was also discussed by spokesmen for the Quebec 
growers during the course of the public hearing. They indicated that 
they would much prefer some device whereby a minimum value for duty 
might be applied (Vol. 2, p. 284). When asked whether deficiency 
payments would not give the same result, they said the term "deficiency 
payment" implied inefficiency whereas the sort of problem with which 
Quebec growers were faced was involved with competition with labourers 
in Mexico whose wages were about $2 a day for perhaps 10 hours work 
Fee ae Gon mre cee 
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Briefs supporting the general views of the Canadian 
Horticultural Council and of the submissions by other provinces were 
also presented on behalf of growers in the Provinces of New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island, and by the Nova Scotia Strawberry Growers! 
Association. 


The New Brunswick brief noted that the provincial govern- 
ment is generally not in favour of surtaxes, quotas, excessive rates 
of duty or any other means used by governments as barriers to inter- 
national trade. It went on to say that protection for inefficient, 
high-cost producers only served to perpetuate inefficiency and high 
costs. However, the brief supported the views of the Horticultural 
Council with regard to protection on the grounds that Mexican pro- 
duction enjoyed substantial natural advantages because of climate and 
soil and Mexican growers derived advantages from lower costs of labour 
than in other parts of North America. 


The submissions made on behalf of growers in Prince Edward 
Island claimed that the availability of low-priced, imported frozen 
strawberries had led processors in Canada to feel that it would be 
uneconomic to purchase domestic fresh strawberries for processing. 
The provincial brief presented the view that the loss of a market for 
strawberries for processing would have severe effects on the whole 
strawberry industry in the Atlantic Provinces and might render the 
production of fresh strawberries uneconomic. The representations 
urged that when special situations arose, rapid action was necessary 
in order to prevent permanent injury. 


The Nova Scotia submission also claimed that some form of 
protection was required against low-priced imports. The brief noted 
that the harvest provides employment for some 2,300 persons and 
claimed that if conditions were created which would encourage an ex- 
pansion of the production of strawberries for processing, even more 
would be employed. 


Submissions by Processors 


The Canadian Food Processors Association represented 26 
companies, 19 of which produce jams, jellies and other products from 
strawberries and seven freeze strawberries for the retail market, the 
institutional trade and for the manufacture of products such as ice- 
cream and pastries. These 26 companies were said to account for a 
large proportion of the Canadian output of end-products manufactured 
from strawberries but the actual proportions varied from region to 
region and for different goods. Although the members of the 
Association are located across Canada and produce a diversity of 
strawberry products, their views were presented in one brief. However, 
company representatives were available at the public hearing to discuss 
issues which might have a special bearing on regional or product 
interests. 


The Association's representatives said that one of their 
major concerns, when the surtax was applied, was that processors in 
other countries who used the low-priced Mexican frozen strawberries 
could manufacture end-products such as jams at a lower cost than 
Canadian processors and could then export these to Canada at prices 
based on the lower cost raw material. They said that this would make 
it impossible for Canadian manufacturers to remain competitive in the 
domestic market. 
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In effect, the Association's principal concern was that 
whatever action might be taken by the Government in order to assist 
Canadian growers of strawberries for processing should take into 
account the effect of such action on costs of Canadian processors and 
the competitive position of the products which they sell in the domes- 
tic market. The brief stated that "Any action which would render the 
processing industry less able to compete with imports of finished 
products would seriously affect the entire strawberry industry." 

(Reds ered 19e 


The brief recognized the close relationship of the interests 
of growers and processors. The processors noted that in British 
Columbia and, to a lesser degree in the Atlantic Provinces, there is 
a substantial freezing industry which relies on domestic fresh straw- 
berries for processing. The Food Processors Association pointed out 
that if the competition of low-priced imported frozen strawberries 
affected the supplies of domestic berries for processing in these 
regions the freezing industry would be placed in jeopardy. 


In general, the representations of the Food Processors 
Association, appeared to regard the developments which led to the 
application of the surtax as an unusual situation and expressed 
optimism regarding the long-term viability of the production of straw- 
berries for processing both in British Columbia and the Atlantic 
Provinces (Vol. 4, p. 644). Their spokesman noted that, in years of 
normal production and marketing, the competition from California and 
Mexico does not appear to affect the expansion of the strawberry in- 
dustry in Canada but that Canadian growers are adversely affected when 
there is excess production in North America (Vol. 4, p. 645). 


The Food Processors Association suggested that deficiency 
payments would be preferable to a surtax as a method of assisting 
Canadian growers when faced by the competition of low-priced imports. 
Their spokesman said: 


"However, we do recognize that, periodically, conditions 
may arise in which some sort of assistance to the growers is 
deemed necessary. What we have suggested is that such 
assistance not take the form which it has in the past, namely 
fixed values for duty purposes or a surtax such as was imposed 
this year, with all the inequities which they entail for the 
processors and the windfall profits to the producers in 
foreign countries, but rather a price support scheme under 
which growers would be assured of a reasonable return and which 
would not saddle the processors and the consumers with higher 


costsel' se (Vol iyrep mi6Aay 6LG) 


The Food Processors contended that the events of recent 
years make it clear that, in Ontario and Quebec, the market for straw- 
berries for fresh use has been expanding. They said that growers had 
turned to the varieties with most appeal for that market but that 
these varieties were not desirable for processing. They concluded 
that if there was to be a market for strawberries for processing in 
Ontario and Quebec it would depend to a large extent on the avail- 
ability of a variety acceptable to processors and which could be 
easily machine-hulled (Vol. 4, p. 644); Quebec processors said the 
relatively large size of the Redcoat, the principal variety grown in 
eastern Canada, was an undesirable characteristic for processing 
purposes. 
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Both Ontario and Quebec processors contended that supplies 
of domestic strawberries for processing were unreliable. They 
claimed that as a result of the attraction of the more lucrative mar- 
ket for fresh use, producers preferred the varieties acceptable in 
this market and supplied this demand first. The Quebec processors! 
brief noted that, under existing conditions, processors are never 
sure of the amount or quality of the fresh fruit which may be made 
available to them and, therefore, they must import strawberries 
because their industry cannot operate using only domestic strawberries 
(Vol. 4, p. xi). A spokesman for Ontario processors supported this 
view-and said his company's experience had been similar in relation 
to the difficulty of acquiring dependable supplies of domestic fresh 
strawberries for processing; he claimed that although his company had 
contracted for substantial quantities of strawberries, from time to 
time, a large part of the strawberries was not delivered. 


Nabob Foods Limited, a member of the Canadian Food Processors 
Association, submitted a brief but was not represented at the public 
hearing by company spokesmen. The company noted that it is the largest 
producer of strawberry jams in western Canada and is one of the largest 
users of fresh strawberries for the manufacture of jams, in this 
region; it reported an average use of about two million pounds of 
fresh strawberries per year, during the past five years. Nabob Foods 
claimed that its policy of purchasing local fresh strawberries in 
preference to imported frozen strawberries frequently resulted in 
higher costs and placed it at a disadvantage to competitors who used 
the imported product. 


The company contended that the imposition of a surtax on 
imports had had the effect of increasing the cost of strawberry jam 
to consumers because all jam manufacturers use some of the usually 
less expensive imported fruit. Its brief urged that it would be 
preferable to assist growers by means of a subsidy rather than a 
surtax because such a policy would aid growers and would equalize the 
cost of the fruit for all processors but would not affect consumer 
prices. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Introduction 


Because of the terms of the letter of reference, the Board 
is making no recommendations on rates of duties of customs and is 
restricting its Report to the economics of the strawberry growing 
industry in Canada, with particular reference to the growing of straw— 
berries for the processing market and to the long—term capacity of 
this industry to maintain itself. 


The principal concern of growers at the public hearing 
appeared to relate to imports of frozen strawberries from Mexico and 
to the effect of these imports on the prices of domestic frozen straw— 
berries and on the potential demand for domestic strawberries destined 
to processing. Concern was expressed about sudden, sharp declines in 
the returns to Canadian growers because of large crops elsewhere in 
North America or of unusually heavy inventories in the U.S.A. Eastern 
growers, particularly those from Ontario, deemed the availability of 
large quantities of Mexican frozen strawberries to deprive them of a 
domestic outlet for their low quality strawberries or their surplus of 
high quality berries. 


The processors, on the other hand, deemed current levels of 
protection to be adequate as opposed to the growers who deemed them 
inadequate; the processors, conceding some need for a limit to price 
declines, sought to prevent any increase in the cost of their princi- 
pal raw material without compensation for competition from imported 
processed products. 


An area of considerable conflict arose over the availability 
of varieties suitable for processing. 


In British Columbia the principal variety grown is the 
Northwest; it can be and is hulled at the time of picking and is thus 
suitable for processing and, in fact, 90 per cent of the crop is used 
for processing and 80 per cent of Canadian production so used is from 
British Columbia. 


In central and eastern Canada the situation is different; 
the main variety grown is the Redcoat; it is not hulled at the time of 
picking partly because it does not readily lend itself to this proced— 
ure and partly because the usual practice, in eastern Canada, is to 
hull strawberries mechanically, after picking. In the view of the 
processors the Redcoat is difficult to hull mechanically and has other 
faults making it unsuitable to the processors’ needs. 


The conflict on this score was the subject of contradictory 
evidence by way of published articles and opinions given. Neverthe~ 
less, the views of the growers on this issue seem founded more on 
faith and hope than on fact; their strawberries are suitable for the 
fresh market, where they get higher prices than in the processing 
market, but they do not seem really adequate for the processors' 
purposes and 89 per cent of them are actually sold in the fresh market. 
In the Board's view such a situation gives a good deal more cogency to 
the processors’ views on the suitability of the Redcoat. 
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Canadian Market 


Canadian consumption of strawberries is a little over 71 
million pounds annually, with a value of a little under $20 million. 
Both domestic consumption and domestic production have increased 
substantially over the last fifteen years; so, also, have imports, but 
their rate of increase has been less than that of domestic consumption 
or production; consequently, the share of the domestic market supplied 
by imports is smaller than it was some fifteen years ago. Over the 
last five years, the share of imports in total consumption has been 
42 per cent in volume and 49 per cent in value. 


Of the consumption of some 71 million pounds, about 40 
million pounds are consumed as fresh strawberries and about 31 million 
pounds, as processed strawberries. 


"Processed" strawberries include the fresh strawberry 
made into jams and other food products together with strawberries 
frozen for use, after thawing, either on the table or for further 
processing into jams, ice-cream and other food products. 


Published statistics of imports of strawberries preserved in 
sulphur dioxide (S02) are not available but are estimated to average 
between two and three million pounds annually, in recent years. 


The fresh market for 40 million pounds commands higher prices 
than the processing market for 31 million pounds. Domestic production 
supplies some 60 to 65 per cent of the fresh market and about 57 per 
cent of the processing market. 


In the fresh market, most imports are from the U.S.A. and 
occur mostly before or after the domestic harvest; in the processing 
market, some 80 per cent of the imports is in the form of frozen 
strawberries, principally from Mexico. 


Of the domestic strawberries entering the processing market, 
about 20 per cent is frozen and packed as sliced, sugared strawberries 
in 15—ounce packages for table consumption and a large part of the 
remaining 80 per cent is manufactured into jams and other food products 
from frozen or fresh strawberries. 


The Canadian consumption of strawberries per capita, for the 
past five years, has been slightly more than 3.3 pounds; in the last 
15 years fresh strawberries have constituted close to 60 per cent of 
per capita consumption. 


The Fresh Market 


olrawberries for use in their freshestate are sold in alt 
parts of Canada. Quebec and Ontario account for more than two thirds 
of the total Canadian market and for three-quarters of the domestic 
production of strawberries for fresh use but for only 57 per cent of 
the ‘strawberries imported for fresh use. In contrast, the Prairie 
Provinces are almost entirely dependent on imports and the Atlantic 
Provinces are less dependent on imports than any other region. The 
situation in British Columbia is not entirely clear. Of the total 
market, domestic strawberries supply a little over 60 per cent of the 
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demand. The interprovincial shipments of fresh strawberries are 
largely confined to those between Ontario and Quebec and vary con- 
siderably from year to year; there is a much larger export movement of 
fresh strawberries to some major cities in the U.S.A.; about three— 
quarters of these exports originate in Ontario, the rest being from 
Quebec and, to a lesser extent, from the Atlantic Provinces. 


The Processing Market 


This market reflects the demand for the frozen strawberry 
for use in direct consumption and for both the fresh and the frozen 
strawberry used for processing into jam or other food products. 


For retail sale and direct consumption there are two forms 
of frozen strawberries; the principal product is the "canco", a 15-— 
ounce consumer package of sliced and sugared strawberries; there is 
also the "I.Q.F.", individually quick—frozen, whole strawberry. 
Frozen strawberries are sold also to ice-cream plants, restaurants, 
bakeries, hospitals and other institutions. 


More than half of the 31 million pounds used for processing 
are processed in British Columbia where over 80 per cent of Canadian 
production for this purpose is grown; in British Columbia the proces— 
sing industry acquires some 90 per cent of its strawberry supplies in 
the province and, furthermore, some 90 per cent of the strawberries 
grown in the province are used by the processing industry. 


In central Canada, some 90 per cent of the processing market 
is supplied by imports. British Columbia ships a significant part of 
its production in frozen form in consumer packages, to central Canada; 
this outlet could be seriously affected were a variety of strawberry 
developed, which could be easily hulled by machine and grown in Ontario 
and Quebec. 


Some 25 per cent of the production in the Atlantic Provinces 
is sold to processors. 


Regional Distribution of Both Markets 


The regional distribution of the market for strawberries for 
fresh use conforms broadly to the regional distribution of the popula- 
tion. This is not true of the regional distribution of the supply of 
domestic strawberries for the market for processing; British Columbia, 
a producer of a suitable variety of strawberry, is the largest domestic 
supplier of this market. 


Canadian Production 


In the last decade, Canadian strawberry production has risen 
markedly — particularly in British Columbia and Ontario; this 
increase — some 50 per cent — followed upon a general decline in 
production largely due to plant disease. Crop failures have affected 
production figures on several occasions: 1965 in British Columbia, 
Quebec and New Brunswick, 1969 in British Columbia and 1970 in the 
Atlantic Provinces. By 1971, total Canadian production had reached 
45.4 million pounds. 
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In British Columbia the Northwest variety predominates 
whereas east of Manitoba the Redcoat variety is dominant. 


Regional production is now roughly divided into about one— 
third in British Columbia, one-third in Ontario, 20 per cent in Quebec 
and 15 per cent. in the Atlantic Provinces. 


Of total Canadian production, some 60 per cent is sold for 
direct consumption as fresh strawberries and some 40 per cent is sold 
in fresh or frozen form for processing. Of the large increase in 
production in more recent years, some 70 per cent was absorbed in the 
fresh market, sales to the fresh market increasing by 47 per cent and 
those to the processing market by only 26 per cent. 


Production for the fresh market is predominantly in Ontario 
and Quebec; of total consumption in this market, Ontario produced 
about one-half and Quebec nearly one-third; indeed, in the last decade 
production for this purpose has more than doubled in Ontario and risen 
by some two-thirds in Quebec. 


In the processing market, in the same decade, British 
Columbia's share has risen from nearly 60 per cent to nearly 85 per 
cent whereas Ontario's share has dropped from about 17 per cent to 
just over one per cent; the share of both Quebec and the Atlantic 
Provinces, in the same period, each diminished by about 40 per cent. 


In Quebec and Ontario, the availability of a processing 
market is probably of importance to growers; however, neither prov— 
ince's output is directed to this market by growing varieties well 
suited to it. 


Consequently, the processing market is of greatest importance 
to producers in British Columbia and much less so to producers in the 
other provinces. 


In all Canada, the average yield per acre increased, between 
1961 and 1970, from about 4,200 pounds to nearly 6,000 pounds. In 
this period, the yield per acre appears to have almost doubled in 
Quebec, to have increased by some 60 per cent in Ontario, to have 
remained relatively stable in British Columbia and, for the provinces 
of Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia jointly, to have increased by 
roughly a little over one-half; the data for the Atlantic Provinces 
are insufficient for a judgment in this regard. 


The actual yield per acre is highest in British Columbia; in 
recent years the yield in Ontario has been higher than in Quebec or in 
the Atlantic Provinces. 


Average yields mask considerable differences between individ-— 
ual growers sharing other considerable similarities. Of course, the 
yield per acre has a marked effect upon a grower's returns — gross 
and net. There is a tendency for yields to increase with size of 
acreage. 


In British Columbia, the largest group of growers is those 
with small acreage; they are not dependent on strawberry growing for 
the major source of their income. 
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Production and Yields in U.S.A. and Mexico 


Average Canadian yields are less than those in the U.S.A.; 
however, this fact is misleading because if California is excluded 
from the U.S. data, average yields in Canada generally exceed those 
in the U.S.A. California occupies a quite unique position because of 
extremely high yields and production. The California output is gener— 
ally for the fresh market in the U.S.A. and in Canada before and after 
domestic strawberries are available. Normally California strawberries 
are not competitive with Canadian berries for processing, though some 
have been imported when the British Columbia crop has been inadequate; 
the states providing this competition are rather Washington, Oregon 
and Michigan. 


Yields in Mexico, ranging from 13,000 to 18,000 pounds per 
acre, are higher than anywhere in North America, except California 
where they exceed 30,000 pounds per acre. Some 60 per cent of the 
Mexican crop appears to be sold to be processed into frozen straw- 
berries for export; some 30 per cent is exported as fresh strawberries 
and some 10 per cent is consumed domestically. Mexican fresh exports 
go mostly to the U.S.A.; this is also true of frozen exports, but of 
these, some go to Canada and other countries. In Mexico, strawberries 
are ordinarily harvested from October to May. 


Estimated Costs of Strawberry Production 


On behalf of growers in British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, data on the cost of producing straw- 
berries were laid before the Board. Because the data for each group 
varied in form, the various data are not necessarily comparable. 


In various tables the Board has sought to provide some 
comparisons of costs to growers in the various regions. Adjustments 
have been attempted to establish comparability. These adjustments are 
given in detail in the Report. 


Though the costs presented to the Board varied in many con= 
stituent elements, those given below with certain adjustments, relate 
to 1971 and include the value of the grower's labour and a return on 
his investment. 


In British Columbia, the estimated average cost of producing 
strawberries for processing, based on a yield of 10,000 pounds per 
acre, and a four-year cycle of which the first year is non—productive, 
appears to be 17.2 cents per pound; adjustments for yield would adjust 
the cost to 17.9 cents at 9,000 pounds, 16.5 at 11,000 pounds and 16.0 
at 12,000 pounds. Of these costs, harvesting costs vary from 59 per 
cent at a yield of 9,000 pounds per acre to 65 per cent at a yield of 
12,000 pounds per acre. 


The British Columbia figures are based on the costs of 
custom work for the various operations whereas the Ontario figures are 
based on a survey of growers; another difference is pricing of mate— 
rials at their retail price in the British Columbia figures and their 
pricing at actual cost in those of Ontario; furthermore the Ontario 
figures are based on a two—crop cycle instead of a three—crop one to 
conform to local practice. 
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In Ontario, using an average yield of ‘7,391 pounds per acre, 
the estimated cost of production of strawberries, for processing, on 
a two-—crop cycle is 15.7 cents per pound and on a three-—crop cycle, 
15.6 cents per pound; the comparable costs for the fresh market are 
21.9 cents a pound for a two-—crop cycle and 21.2 cents a pound for a 
three—crop cycle. The Ontario figures were given for 1967 and 1968; 
comparability would probably require an increase of 15 per cent to 
allow for the increase in costs over the intervening years; the 
figures given above include such increases. The adjusted Ontario 
costs may have been offset in part by the increase in yield per acre 
in the intervening years. 


A further distinction between British Columbia and Ontario 
is that the British Columbia crop is almost entirely destined to the 
processing market while that of Ontario is destined almost entirely 
to the fresh market. 


The Quebec costs presented to the Board, based on data from 
a sample of fifteen growers surveyed in 1970 and 1971, provided a 
comparison between the costs for each of the two markets: fresh and 
processing. The costs for both markets are much the same until 
harvesu; harvesting costs are less for strawberries destined to the 
processing market than for strawberries destined to the fresh market. 
Because the original Quebec data were presented upon the increasingly 
rare basis of a one-—crop cycle, they were adjusted to the more common, 
two-crop cycle. Production costs in Quebec for the fresh market on a 
two—crop cycle are 18.4 cents per pound and on a three-—crop cycle, 
17.8 cents per pound; for the processing market, the costs drop to 
13.7 and 13.2 cents per pound, respectively. 


The figures for Nova Scotia for strawberries destined to the 
fresh market on a two-—crop cycle are 20.9 cents per pound and on a 
three—crop cycle, 20.4 cents per pound; for the processing market the 
costs, fall, to.15. and. 14.9) cents per’ pound), respectively. 


The New Brunswick costs of producing strawberries for the 
fresh market were very close to those of Nova Scotia at 20.7 cents a 
pound in the two—crop cycle and 19.5 cents a pound for the three—crop 
cycle. However, the provincial costs of producing strawberries for 
processing were more comparable with those of Quebec, at 14.3 cents a 
pound in the two—crop cycle and 13.1 cents a pound in the three—crop 
eyele. 


From a comparison of these costs, certain conclusions may be 
drawn. In dollars per acre, pre=harvest costs are highest in British 
Columbia by a substantial margin, 62 per cent more than in Ontario, 
the province with the second highest pre-harvest costs; 34 per cent of 
this increment is in fertilizer and pesticide costs and almost one- 
third, in the cost of crop insurance. Surprisingly, the same costs in 
Nova Scotia exceed those in Quebec, approaching those in Ontario. 
Because the pre-harvest operations vary but little on a regional basis, 
it is hard to account for the much higher pre-harvest costs in British 
Columbia and were the cost data adjusted to greater comparability, it 
is probable that the costs in British Columbia would decline by at 
least one cent per pound of strawberries. 
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Harvesting and marketing costs are lower for strawberries 
destined to the processing market than for those destined to the fresh 
market; it is also clear that there are economies in the three—crop 
or four-year cycle. The yield per acre appears to be larger when 
strawberries are sold for processing, perhaps because strawberries 
which are unsuited for fresh market sale can be used by processors. 


It is important to note that the costs of harvesting straw- 
berries for processing in British Columbia apply to berries which are 
hulled in picking; in all other provinces the costs are for berries 
with hulls still attached; it would cost about four cents a pound to 
remove the hulls before processing. 


Strawberry production is a labour intensive enterprise; at 
harvest time it makes heavy, short—term demands on local labour and 
as such labour tends to be available mainly in towns or cities, the 
growing areas tend to be close to these supplies. 


Except in British Columbia, strawberry production generally 
tends to be part of a mixed farming operation making use of existing 
equipment and labour. 


The figures submitted to the Board show curious variations 
in the hours of labour in the growth of strawberries. 


In British Columbia strawberry acreages tend to be much 
larger than in the other provinces; for a twenty—acre enterprise in 
this province, equipment with a replacement value of some $16,000 
appears to be required; elsewhere much of this equipment would be 
available on the farm for which strawberry production is not the 
principal enterprise. 


The Processed Strawberry Industry 
The Products 


In Canada, the two principal products made from fresh straw— 
berries are frozen strawberries and strawberry jams; smaller quanti- 
ties of fresh strawberries are used for canning and for wine. 


Large quantities of fresh strawberries are preserved by 
freezing for use in producing jams, ice-cream and other food products 
or for direct use in institutions and restaurants. 


The major frozen consumer pack is the 15-—ounce "canco" of 
sliced strawberries with 20 per cent of sugar; it is also available in 
20—ounce and 2—pound packages. Another consumer product, of less 
importance, is the I.Q.F. (individually quick frozen) pack of straw 
berries; the I.Q.F. strawberries are usually packaged in 2—pound poly-— 
ethylene bags for retail sale. 


For institutional use, the 30—pound pail is the most 
important container for 4 +1, whole or sliced strawberries; this is 
also the principal container for frozen 4 +1 or I.Q.F. strawberries 
in international trade, in North America. A small part of the 
Canadian I.Q.F. pack is frozen in 10—pound and 20—pound packages for 
institutional use. 
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Canned strawberries are packed mainly in 10 or 14 fluid 
ounce cans. 


For both canning and I.Q.F. strawberries, only sound, firm 
strawberries are used. 


For pure strawberry jam, fresh strawberries are preferred; 
for pectin and compound jams, the manufacturer is usually influenced 
mainly by the relative cost of fresh or preserved strawberries. 


The Industry 


Because British Columbia is the only province with a suffic- 
ient supply of strawberries suitable and available for freezing, 
domestic frozen strawberries originate largely in that province. The 
similar availability of strawberries for jams or other processing also 
makes of British Columbia a substantial producer of jams and canned 
strawberries. 


A large proportion of the Canadian production of jams, top- 
pings and fillings is made from strawberries which have been frozen 
or preserved in S059; a large percentage of such strawberries is 
imported, mainly in frozen form, for use by eastern Canadian proces-— 
sors though, in both Quebec and the Atlantic Provinces, local fresh 
strawberries are also used by them. Ontario growers sell very little 
for processing, most of which is probably canned. 


Frozen Strawberries 


Normally some 90 per cent of the frozen strawberries pro- 
duced in Canada originates in British Columbia; nearly all the 
remainder is produced in the Atlantic Provinces and Ontario; some 
small amounts are frozen in Quebec. 


In 1971, in millions of pounds, the average production per 
plant was 0.251 in the Atlantic Provinces, 0.321 in Central Canada 
and 1.167 in British Columbia. All the plants which freeze straw- 
berries also freeze other foods and a few also make cooked products. 
Were the plants to depend on domestic strawberries, they would operate 
only for four to six weeks annually. 


In British Columbia, the most important domestic source of 
frozen strawberries, growers contract to deliver to processors the 
total crop from a specified acreage and the processors contract to 
purchase at prices negotiated between growers and processors under 
provincial marketing legislation. In other provinces there are also 
usually contractual arrangements between growers and processors. 


Canned Strawberries 


Canned strawberries are produced mainly in British Columbia; 
Ontario is the only other province in which strawberries have been 
canned in recent years. In pounds of fruit, over the last decade, 
production has averaged a little over 1,800,000 pounds annually; of 
this production, some 80 per cent has been in British Columbia. In 
ordinary crop years, about 11 per cent of the sales of fresh straw— 
berries to processors appears to be for canning. 
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Jams and Related Products 


Because strawberry jam tends to deteriorate after some months, 
it is usually produced throughout the year. Consequently, pure jams 
made from fresh strawberries are made mainly during the local harvest 
season and mostly in British Columbia where large supplies are avail- 
able. Some 25 per cent of the B.C. strawberries used for jam appear 
to be fresh strawberries; the remaining strawberries used in Canada 
for jam would be preserved, almost entirely in the form of frozen, 
sugared strawberries. 


There is a dearth of data concerning the manufacture of 
cooked strawberry products in Canada. However, it does seem that 
these products such as jams, jellies, toppings and spreads range in 
the vicinity of 50 million pounds annually thus representing a demand 
for something in the vicinity of 16 million pounds of strawberries 
most of which would be in the frozen form. 


Imports 


Between 1966 and 1970, strawberry imports averaged some 29 
million pounds annually; some 60 per cent were fresh strawberries and 
the remainder, frozen ones. In addition an average of just over two 
million pounds of strawberries in sulphur dioxide were probably 
imported annually. 


The average value for duty of all imports was some $7.3 million 
annually divided into $4.3 million for the fresh, $2.7 million for the 
frozen and $0.3 million for the strawberries in sulphur dioxide; these 
values represent 24.4 cents, 23.8 cents and 14.7 cents per pound of 
contained strawberries respectively. 


Net imports, total imports less exports, averaged just over 
LO per cent of domestic disappearance for the five-year period, 1966 
to 1970. 


During the decade of the 1960's, imports of fresh straw— 
berries increased in the early part and declined later to a level only 
slightly higher than at the beginning of the decade. Imports of 
frozen strawberries increased substantially between the periods 1956-60 
qupeee ene but without exhibiting any particular trend in the period 
1966-71. 


From 1956 to 1971, domestic disappearance rose from about 
46 million pounds to 72 million pounds, or by 26 million pounds where— 
as imports increased by only seven million pounds and, therefore, 
supplied only one quarter of the increased demand. Thus it is clear 
that the increase in Canadian production was nearly three times as 
large as imports, in this period. Exports also increased between 1956 
and 1971 and net imports declined from an average of 47 per cent of 
disappearance in the period 1956-60 to 40 per cent in the period 
1966-70. 
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Imports of Fresh Strawberries 


Imports of fresh strawberries are almost entirely from the 
UvSUA Stony once ini the last erirtlecneyecarsvdidathesUsS.A.Scupp ly, 
less than 95 per cent of these imports. Mexico is the most important 
supplier tor thepremainder.’ Of (hesimporvs: ofefresh strawberries ean 
recent years, some 90 per cent have been imported for use in the fresh 
state. 


Current imports range around 19 million pounds annually with 
a value for duty of some $4.5 million. 


Average annual imports have declined somewhat over the past 
fifteen years though imports in 1968 and 1970, two fairly average 
years, are of much the same order of magnitude of those in the early 
1960's. During the same fifteen years, Canadian consumption of straw— 
berries in the fresh state rose from 24 million to 40 million pounds, 
an increase of 16 million pounds or 69 per cent. In the result 
imports now supply a little over one-third of this market whereas 
they supplied just over one-half in the late 1950's. 


Imports of fresh strawberries for processing appear to 
follow much the same patterns as those for use in the fresh state 
though the quantities are much smaller; recent imports range between 
1.1 and 2.5 million pounds annually, in normal years. 


Quebec and Ontario now account for more than 60 per cent of 
total fresh imports. The Prairie Provinces, almost totally dependent 
on imports, account for about 22 per cent. 


Most imports of fresh strawberries are entered during the 
four-month period April to July, with nearly 60 per cent being entered 
in May and June. Imports decline sharply during the period of avail— 
ability of domestic fresh strawberries except for the Prairie Prov— 
inces; during this period they are virtually non-existent in eastern 
markets. 


Imports of Frozen Strawberries 


Over the last fifteen years, imports of frozen strawberries 
have increased substantially, from an annual average of 7.6 million 
pounds in the late 1950's to an annual average of 14 million pounds 
in the late 1960's. Over the same fifteen year period there was also 
a marked change in the origin of such imports; in the late 1950's the 
U.S.A. supplied 69 per cent and in the late 1960's, only 9.5 per cent 
while those from Mexico rose from 20 per cent to 82 per cent; Poland 
is the major supplier of the remaining eight per cent. 


In general, consumer packages of frozen strawberries are 
almost entirely of Canadian origin. The imports are nearly always 
used for re-processing into jams or other products. 


During the past decade, the Canadian disappearance of frozen 
strawberries has increased by 5.7 million pounds; larger Canadian 
production has supplied 38 per cent of this increase and imports, 62 
per cent; consequently imports, as a percentage of domestic disappear— 
ance, have risen from an average of 44 per cent in the early sixties 
to 48 per cent in the late sixties. 
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Of the Canadian production of frozen strawberries, at most 
Zee LOr2.> ll Lion pounds, Or about, 15 per scent of the total, 1s put 
up in 30—pound pails, the package used for most imports; thus it 
seems that the real competition of imports is in the area of this 15 
per cent of Canadian production. 


Nearly 80 per cent of the imports of frozen strawberries are 
entered in Ontario and Quebec and most of the remainder in British 
Columbia. The large imports in Ontario and Quebec reflect the small 
local supplies in these provinces whereas the relatively large imports 
in British Columbia suggest that the local supply falls short of 
meeting the demand. 


Prices of Strawberries 


Strawberries sold for consumption in the fresh state are 
sold in either pint or quart boxes, packed in cartons containing eight 
or 16 quart boxes or 12 pint boxes; the cost of these containers adds 
to the wholesale price of such strawberries. Generally, the straw— 
berry for fresh use is apt to be of a higher quality than for proces— 
sing use. Furthermore, only small quantities of imported fresh straw— 
berries are available during the domestic harvest season. Finally the 
landed cost of imported frozen strawberries tends to impose a ceiling 
on the prices paid for all domestic strawberries sold for processing. 


These factors combine to produce a better return for straw— 
berries sold for fresh use than for those sold for processing. 


Over the last decade, average unit returns to growers have 
risen by 19 per cent in the processing market and by 31 per cent in 
the fresh market; in the result the premium on sales for fresh use has 
doubled. There are regional variations in the premium which tends to 
be lower in the Atlantic Provinces and Quebec than in Ontario and 
British Columbia. For all Canada it was 4.9 cents per pound on the 
average in the period 1966-70, representing the difference between an 
average return of 23.7 cents in the fresh market and 18.8 cents in the 
processing market, or some 25 per cent. In Ontario the premium, in 
the same period, reached 7.0 cents or 40 per cent more than the 
returns on sales to the processing market. This largely explains the 
marked increase, in recent years, of the proportion sold in that 
province to the fresh market. 


Strawberries for Fresh Use 


In most years the marketing of domestic fresh strawberries 
begins in mid-June, reaches a peak at the end of June and is finished 
by the end of July; during the last four years, the supply in the 
second week of June averaged 9,000 pounds, in early July it was about 
2-5 million pounds and in the last week of July it was only 50,000 
pounds. The prices tend, of course, to vary inversely with the 
supply. Imports have little influence in this market and, because of 
their price, would tend to enhance rather than depress domestic 
prices. 
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Fresh Strawberries for Processing 


Lower costs of containers, savings in costs of packing and 
a lower average quality of strawberries contribute to making straw— 
berries imported for processing cheaper than those imported for fresh 
use; however, in most years, the import is more expensive than the 
domestic fresh strawberry for the processing market; since the mid— 
sixties, the cost of both has been substantially higher. For the 
processing market, in recent years, fresh strawberries imported have 
varied from 1.1 to 2.7 million pounds whereas domestic production has 
been used to the extent of 15 to 18 million pounds; the small volume 
and higher cost of the imports suggest that they have been used to 
supplement domestic supplies. 


Effect of Imports of Frozen Strawberries on Prices 


There are no published prices for frozen strawberries, 
domestic or imported; though the landed cost of imports can be calcu- 
lated from published statistics, no data are available for comparable 
calculations for domestic frozen strawberries. 


In recent years, 75 to 94 per cent of imported frozen straw— 
berries have been from Mexico; duties of Customs amount to two cents 
per pound and freight to central Canada, with brokerage and other 
minor expenses, would amount to about three cents per pound thus add— 
ing about five cents per pound to the value for duty. In British 
Columbia, because of lower freight costs, the additional cost would 
be some 4.5 cents per pound. 


Between 1966 and 1970, the average landed cost of all imports 
of frozen strawberries appears to have been between 22.8 and 27.4 cents 
per pound; in this period, the imports from Mexico appear to have had 
landed costs between 22.3 and 24.5 cents per pound. In 1971, the 
average landed cost of imports from Mexico declined to between 20.3 
and 21.3 cents a pound. 


Canadian producers have certain advantages: ability to supply 
on short notice, known quality of product, flexibility of conditions 
of sale and availability in smaller quantities. Nevertheless, the 
landed cost of imports tends to limit the maximum price available to 
such domestic producers. 


A "processor's margin" may be calculated by subtracting the 
value of the appropriate quantity of domestic fresh strawberries used 
for a given pack from the landed value of the imported frozen straw— 
berries. Such calculations suggest a margin of 8.5 to 10.0 cents per 
pound in British Columbia, 10.0 cents per pound in Quebec and 10.5 
cents per pound in Ontario, for the 4 + 1 frozen strawberries in 30— 
pound containers. 


In British Columbia, the largest centre of Canada production 
of frozen strawberries, two-thirds of the purchases of fresh straw— 
berries for freezing, in 1971, were packed in 15—ounce consumer pack— 
ages or in cans; both of these products are relatively high-priced and 
are not imported in significant amounts. In the result, the price 
which British Columbia processors would be prepared to pay for fresh 
strawberries for freezing may be higher than if their output was 
mainly in the 30—pound pack such as is imported from Mexico. 
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The Situation in 1970 and 1971 


Current Canadian production of 42 to 45 million pounds of 
strawberries per year is a very small part of the total North American 
output. As a result, the size of the frozen pack in the U.S.A. and 
Mexico and the level of stocks of frozen strawberries in storage in 
the U.S.A. can have significant effects on prices of Canadian frozen 
strawberries and on returns to Canadian growers from sales of straw- 
berries for processing. 


Stocks of frozen strawberries in the U.S.A. increased from 
the preceding year's levels in the spring of 1970: at May 1 they were 
22 million pounds larger than in the corresponding month of 1969; by 
August 1, 1970, they were 48 million pounds higher than at the same 
date in 1969. Between May 1970 and April 1971, U.S. stocks were about 
20 to 25 per cent higher than in the corresponding months of the pre- 
ceding year. 


This accumulation of frozen strawberries in storage resulted 
from unusually large crops in Mexico in 1969 and 1970 and consequent 
large exports of frozen strawberries to the U.S.A. 


Although Canadian stocks of frozen strawberries were also 
above average in size during most of 1970 and the first few months of 
1971, the Canadian market was affected mainly by the large inventories 
in the U.S.A. U.S. stocks reached a peak of 239.5 million pounds, at 
August 1, 1970; at their peak, on September 1, 1970, Canadian stocks 
totalled only 21.4 million pounds, less than 10 per cent of the U.S. 
peak inventory. 


Prices of bulk frozen Mexican strawberries declined as 
inventories increased. Although Canadian imports did not increase 
significantly, the value for duty of Canadian imports from Mexico fell 
from an average of 19.0 cents a pound in the second quarter of 1970 to 
16.3 cents a pound in the third and fourth quarters of the year; the 
average value for duty in the first six months of 1971 declined 
further, to 15.7 cents a pound. 


Prices of Canadian bulk frozen strawberries also declined 
during this period in order to meet the competition of imports for 
re—processing and institutional use. 


Thus, inventories of frozen strawberries were unusually 
large and prices unusually low during the early months of 1971, when 
Canadian growers and processors were entering into the negotiation of 
the prices which would be paid to growers for the 1971 crop of straw- 
berries for processing. In view of the situation, British Columbia 
growers, supported by growers in other parts of Canada, made repre— 
sentations to the Government which resulted in the application of a 
surtax on fresh and frozen strawberries imported into Canada. 


The Surtax Order came into effect May 22, 1971. The Order 
made fresh and frozen strawberries subject to a surtax equal to the 
difference between the prices specified in the Order and the export 
price of such strawberries, if lower, in addition to the duties other— 
wise established; the prices specified were 19.4 cents a pound for 
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fresh strawberries, 22.5 cents a pound for I.Q.F. strawberries, and 
18.5 cents a pound for frozen strawberries not individually quick 
frozen. 


The surtax on fresh strawberries was removed, effective 
July 2, 1972, and-on all frozen*strawperries, efiective Augustus, 
1971. 


Beginning around May of 1971, North American inventories of 
frozen strawberries declined from year-earlier levels and prices 
strengthened as the year progressed. In addition, the B.C. crop was 
below average in size. 


Thus, by the beginning of 1972, storage stocks in both the 
U.S.A. and Canada were about average in size and prices had risen 
substantially above the depressed levels of the preceding year. Press 
reports early in 1972 indicated that the Mexican pack of frozen straw— 
berries from the 1971—72 crop had been almost entirely sold or com- 
mitted and that this had had "a decidedly strengthening effect" on 
prices of U.S. strawberries. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In normal circumstances, it appears that the strawberry 
growing industry in Canada is viable; it varies in nature and extent 
regionally as do, consequently, the reasons for its viability. 


Despite occasional setbacks arising from production problems, 
crop failure and suddenly acute foreign competition, the industry has 
experienced rapid growth during the years covered by this Report. 

There is little evidence that such growth will not continue in the 
foreseeable future. 


Present indications point to a continuing development in 
production both for the fresh and the processing sectors. Prospects 
appear better for an expanded market and a larger return for central 
and eastern Canadian growers of strawberries for fresh use than for 
those growers anywhere in Canada for the processing market. 


In British Columbia, a variety is grown which is suitable 
for processing and the annual crop is almost entirely destined to the 
processing industry. Over the last fifteen years the British Columbia 
growing industry has demonstrated its viability; apart from 1971, it 
has not suffered from unduly low prices; indeed, the high yields 
obtained by growers in British Columbia have allowed them to compete 
successfully with other Canadian growers for the processing market 
notwithstanding much higher costs for items such as land and labour. 
The large market which now exists for strawberries for processing in 
British Columbia is likely to continue; however, it may be affected 
by developments in central or eastern Canada such as the frequency of 
severe competition in these regions, particularly from Mexican frozen 
strawberries. 
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In Quebec and Ontario, growers produce a variety more suited 
to the fresh market and direct their efforts to this market which 
gives them higher returns than would the processing market. It would, 
of course, be a source of convenience to them to have an outlet for 
any surplus in the processing market but the needs of the processors 
make this unlikely on a large scale. 


The situation in the Atlantic Provinces is somewhat akin to 
that in Ontario and Quebec. However, certain advantages such as 
climate, cheaper land, lower wages, do suggest possible room for 
expansion in the processing market, particularly in consumer packages. 


There seems little doubt that imports of frozen strawberries 
from Mexico are likely to continue, but not at the prices prevalent 
iwy (le 


The former Chairman of the Board participated in the prepara- 
tion of this Report and has authorized the expression of his concur— 
Hence. 


First Vice-Chairman 


- ox \ . ee Be See 
Second Vice~Chairman 


CEP ALTE EES 
Member 


Fake, a 
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ME en ee 


Member 


Ottawa, April 26, 1972 
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Table 4 
Tableau 4 


Sales of Strawberries for Fresh Use\®), by Province, 1958-1971 | 


Ventes des fraises destinées au marché frais@) par province, 1958-1971 


Atlantic British (b) 
Year Provinces Québec Ontario) Columbia Canada 
Provinces de b) Colombie ) 
Année 1'Atlantique Quebec Ontario Britannique Canada 
thousand pounds - milliers de livres 
1958 There yg 4,616 ade 165410 
1999 Wye. PPE RL, 1,409 nh O93 
1960 Nee Fhe T,627 chad Rl 22,491 
1961 8,895 6,795 1,506 Hy. 296 
1962 Eyecieie 7,097 yes Sd. ja eile 
1963 a ihe) 6, 905 G,1en 1,432 16,394 
196k 5,969 1,467 8,070 1,525(c¢) 20,031 
1965 Bier gike 2, 000 8,029 1,525 15326), 
1966 3, 806 8,204 8,292 1,406 21708 
1967 6, 92h spel BoD bE SeKE 25, 7h1 
1968 ea pS: 8,189 10,625 13329 25,936 
1969 Dol 1 9,612 11,679 135183 28,248 
1970 3,125 7,725 13,080 ve eh, 25,899 
1971 ae gg55hb) 7 x ‘ 
thousand dollars - milliers de dollars 

1958 1,859 98h, 218 $7061 
1959 158 1,094 293 2,521 
1960 2,313 1,380 303 3,996 
1961 PG. 1,210 BAL Boe 
1962 821 1,338. 1,033 332 3, 52h 
1963 692 oy, 199 32k COD ys 
196k eo 981 1,707 305(c) 20? 
1965 834 699 1,942 457 3,932 
1966 B29 2,048 1,935 368 5,180 
1967 1,909 Lu 2,388 332 aay fete 
1968 seals 1,978 pee hele) 360 6373 
1969 120 1,915 2,860 412 5,507 
1970 911 1,768 3,242 482 6,372 
1971 “ Wage) - i 
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Table 4 (Concl'd) 
Tableau 4 (Fin) 


Atlantic faxeal Aelop a 

Year Provinces Quebec Oncario:”) Genesee Canada 
Provinces de Colombie 

Année 1tAtlantique Québec Ooeniee) Britannigue”) Canada 


cents per pound - cents la livre 


1958 18.0 21.3 Toe 19.0 
1959 15.4 20.6 20.8 Neg) 
1960 ey Lea ie Vie 
1961 dee eas 18.3 0,7 18.9 
1962 20.8 Le.9 19.8 221 19.8 
1963 16.0 19.4 21.5 22.6 Toye 
196 20,3 22.0 aie 20,0(¢) 2186 
1965 Pop a 35.0 Zhe 30.0 25.8 
1966 Zee 25.0 PB RS 26.2 23.9 
1967 18.9 Pah PAS 26.5 Hons 
1968 PPS Al.2 26.0 PE Da 226 
1969 2269 19.9 24.5 Sy ies) 23.0 
1970 2052 2250 <vert 31.9 24.6 
seve vs ae i bb nee 


(a) Total production minus sales for processing 

a) Production totale, moins les ventes ayant rapport 4 la transformation 
(b) Provincial data 

b) Relevé provincial 

(c) Partly estimated 

c) Estimation partielle 


cal. no. <2=005 


DOuUrce: O.0s, 


Source: 
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Table 9 
Tableau 45 


Canada: Disposition of Domestic Strawberries, 1956-1970 
Canada: Disposition des fraises domestiques, 1956-1970. 


Sold for Sold Hah % Sold 
Processing Fresh‘# as Fresh 

Year Production Vendues pour Vendues ae Vendues 

Année Production la transformation fraiches ) fraiches 

thousand pounds — milliers de livres 
Lao 2h 302 ia eaLy aah Has ae: 
Coy eel) LSS ENG 8,669 Bey: 
1958 31,602 oe ised ahh 60.1 
ey, Za, 07 tee 14,094 Pe) 
1960 33676 WAS So ies ear SRA 66.4 
1961 iO Te yois LT ALO6 Dak 
1962 31,213 1359 Le ee 56.9 
1963 SOE SS 1h, 343 Logs 2 bs. 3 
1964, 25770 Ihe ey, 20,031 At 
1965 22,103 6,841 L5n262 69.1 
1966 ge base TOC > PANE FEOlss poe 
1967 43,881 18,140 Ce od DO wf, 
1968 4d, 062 Leaey 25,936 58.9 
1969 Sree) i) 7,097 28,28 78.6 
19°70 42,647 16, 748 Pasee ciel) 60.7 
1971 45,401 Pec as ee 
thousand dollars — milliers de dollars 

1956 Lae 2,29k 1oeL 6.3 
NO yiey Citi 2,i11 1,665 Ab. 
1958 beeolr 24203 3h OO! slag! 
1959 pe ala ee 0 ead D302 
1960 INI SE fees Bele Coe 
1961 5,218 2,066 Be oe 6122 
1962 5,701 oe, SRG ah 658 
1963 Be oe 2,460 Bion 56.2 
1964 6,819 2,012 Mes ALOR ol 7 
1965 peers 1,460 Jee ead 
1966 8, 809 3,629 5,180 58.8 
1967 8,'780 2599 / eA 6 oe 
1968 See aes) Be HOD One 73 OS 
1969 8,239 oe 6507 79.0 
1970 9,668 Bye bp 66.0 
a / 1: ay, ie see 6 


(a) Production minus sales to processors 
a) Production, moins les ventes ayant rapport A la transformation 


Source: S.C. Cat. no. 22-003; Canada, Dept. of Agric., Crop and 
Seasonal Price Summaries 

pource: Segein? 22-003 'du cat.; Canada, Ministére de 1'Agriculture, 
Résumé des récoltes et des prix saisonniers 
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Table 8 
Tableau 8 


Canada: Stocks of Processed Strawberries, January 1, June 1, August 1, 
1960-1971 


: rene 2 er. : a, 
Canada: Stock de fraises conditionnées, au 1 “janvier, laa juin et 1&T ac 


1960-1971 


Over 
aia N57) 
up to In sop‘) 
20 1b. or otherwise 
Ege ey De plus de Over Pecan 
and under 1 livre 30 Lbs Dans S09” 

Year 1 livre jusquta Plus que Total ou conservé 
Année Month et moins 30 livres 30 livres Total autrement mois 
thousand pounds of product - milliers de livres de produit 
TOS0 wean, 1 3707. 6,930 10,001 2,384 janv. 

June 1 1,584 Bye ow) 5,239 1,390 hibalee' 
Age, 20) 4.127 11,919 16, 346 1p 275 aout 
1961 Jan. 1 3502 Byes teu Lhe janv 
June 1 1,012 4,892 5,904 63h juin 
Aug. 1 4,464 Loe ee ee ee aout 
1OC2 ean. al 2,596 10; 050 12 oe, 24906 janv. 
June 1 979 Does bee Ae vide juin 
Wah Be fee 10,928 165310 1,606 aout 
Toe3 Wan, a) 34786 8,073 ey. 59 2,409 janv. 
June 1 1,289 NOs) 5 Sun. 941 juin 
nian dle Powel Cis: 9,166 i 67K 1,169 aott 
1964 Jan. 1 3,569 nies Sy Ay al 9,765 Si geil janv. 
June 1 851 pie ites 1,800 4,084 1,649 juin 
Auge ~6;/58 5279 6,20) Sie 7eky 15923 aout 
1965. fan wel Ph, 09), 3,700 5 HOW?) eos Bop janv. 
June «2,647 iete i 50s Siar 15h2 juin 
Ags 131 055 4,292 L, JOR a2 eee es aout 
1966 gJan ed. #§ 25433 fO5 She? 9,965 2,768 janv. 
ages eee te 24030 2K 9L 6,235 1,916 juin 
Apel 5 7,09k 5,688 63688 eel se ece aott 
196( “Jen | 53193 hoo 5 Shem Ble ooo 2,935 janv 
Junes by = 21451 3,199 3,030 8,680 Adon juin 
hugesly 16,401 BPylieas 5 Le Wh 7h LOG aout 
1968 Jan. 1 3,919 4 48h BO52" Wier sS efi janv. 
June 1 1,810 2), OLS dey S¥s be 6,410 1,346 Geile: 
Aug. 1 6,909 eee +, nO Bere iia ke) aout 
LOSS lange 9-57 7h 8,602 L,2ok Pe toie iol2 janv. 
June 1 2,223 3, 847 1,069 BA. 876 juin 
Aug ed 4,721 8,866 6,028 ie 7615 831 aout 
1970: wen, 1 3,826 Bees Bags? Be orol 1,336 janv. 
June 1 1,189 6.057 Baek BlOTL ok 918 juin 
Augs il wvhak 10,059 5 O81” Fae im 162, 628 aotit 
197 sana, 2,868 ihylisy: 5 Lo eee 1,997 janv. 
June 1 968 toed hs 3, AA 8,987 1,399 juin 
Aug. 1 4,587 ~— 4,188 1h Siig lel? 232. 00a 5) acon 
Ve) Redes 3 OG By ets! 2,261) 115394 2.0) janv. 


(a) Excludes canned 
a) A ltexclusion des fraises en boites de conserve 


Source: 
Source: 


S.C. cat. no, 32~010 and 32-217 
Gn” 2-010), ebeO-oi) duacat. 
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Table 9 
(a) Tableau 9 
Imports: Strawberries, Fresh, class 71-78 
Importations: Fraises fraiches, classe m1-78)) 
Tariff Item: ) 
yeg2ila1 
Numéro tarifaire ) 
Duty as % 
Total Unit Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Year imports value value collected value 
Importations Valeur & Valeur Droits ee ca % 
totales ltunité imposable ercus e@ 1a valeur 
Année = 000 1b $000 ¢/1b. $1000 $1000 imposable 
milliers milliers ¢/liv, milliers milliers 
deliv. de$ de $ de $ 
Total - Total 
1956 14eel2 Wee o «= 20R5 3 26 300 9.6 
1g oY 20;eno. 35258. 1641 CESS: 349 LOR 7 
1958 20,4388 “ByELO - 1649 3,449 344 LOVO 
1 380) Beeb 1950 3 pel 358 10.0 
1960 Deore ree. 10Lk 3weee bse: 10.0 
1961 conte Ud,  Lieg 4,053 416 1035 
1962 CA ee Ieaoh 1956 Bey) 36h 10.0 
1963 2039. WetoOo, 20.4 By es oe 10,0 
1964 Zi oes SiO. 2151 3,876 387 10.0 
1965 1,669) Bol, 2350 oy, USI) 283 Ot 
1966 NAR SP ICM) | Shvose Ome a fe eyrliels: 316 19°90 
1967 15,245 3,779 2h.8 3,092 308 10.0 
1968 17,009. “heloyeek2356 Syste ies! 10.0 
1969 Pape Woee09 clo Lee (ec 437 1050 
1970 Ler she: ipees  ( 2ho9 o700H 336 9.6 
1971 LOriGo. Leb ye 20 3,736 BYES L020 
Mexico -— Mexique 
1956 = = = +; 
1997 or 3 > = = = 
1958 = “ = = 4 z 
eo9 13 kL 2655 4 * 10.0 
1960 6 e bar oe a 1620 
1961 2 hited, on = 
1962 - - - - a = 
1963 26 PE Paes) = =F 
1964 62 i ne * 9.8 
1965 171 Pees Gish 5 1 100 
1966 382 ARG ae ay i oe 
1967 392 101 25° b ~ - 
1968 528 137, 2550 ~ ~ 
1969 Doe PES R PPA LNS: 4 10.0 
1970 1,408 eievs esi ih $e) 6 yet 
1971 1,185 292 2h.6 1 10.0 


Yoar 


Année 


1956 
AU 
1958 
lB oye] 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964, 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 


195800 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 


Total 
imports 


Importations 
totales 


1000 lb. $t000 -¢/1b. 


Unit 
value 


Valeur a 


1lfunité 


milliers milliers ¢g/liv. 


de liv. 


de $ 
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Dutiable 
value 


Valeur 


Table 9 


(Concl1 td) 


Tableau 9 (Fin) 


Duty 


collected 


Droits 


imposable ercus 
$000 eG 


milliers 
de $ 


milliers 


de $ 


United States -— Etats-Unis 


3,126 
3,258 
3,449 
3/667 
3,550 
1,506 
4,164 
1,152 
143d 
3,571 
3,578 
3,675 
1,015 
1,953 
1,185 
1,378 


i 
so e 
UOIOPEFAOFOOFU 


Ww OONW 
FrS 
ON 


3,126 
3,258 
3,449 
3,578 
3,323 
L053 
3,643 
3,708 
Be/6 
3,025 
3,162 
3,092 
3,522 
hava 
3,497 
3,735 


28 
37h 


Other countries -— Autres pays 


NrMNODAL- 1! 


Zao ie 
37.2 
28.21] 
Za.) 
(ate 
50.0 


Pot. eer Patol 


(a) Prior to 1964 was class 19,"Strawberries, fresh" 


a) Antérieurement & 1964, classe 19 "Fraises, fraiches" 


Duty as % 
of dutiable 
value 
Droits en % 
de la valeur 


imposable 


s 


ed el el al el el pelo 
ODRODDOFOOOWOOOND 


PRE RR 
Se petoneLow neha hens qenene) 3 \e 


he 
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Table 10 
Tableau 10 
Imports: Strawberries, Frozen, class 727862) 
Importations: Fraises congelées, classe 72-792) 
Tariff Item ) 
) 10704—1 
Numéro tarifaire ) 
Duty as % 
Total Unit Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Year imports value value collected value 
Importations Valeur A Valeur Droits Droits en % 
totales ltunité imposable ercus de la valeur 
Année 1000 1b. $1000 ¢/1b. Shae NU imposable 
milliers milliers ¢/iiv. milliers milliers 
de liv. -de $ de $ de $ 


Total = Total 


1956 8,045 1,761 21.9 veg (ut 161 9.1 
1957 6,025 599k 19.8 994 101 Ley 
1958 8,403 1,614 Loe 1, 64d, 168 LOR 
Py, 8,891 1,663 no. / 1,663 178 Oy 
1960 itl lg yo Wye 1346 154 1052 
1961 Aes? lehok 18.0 1,464 163 EER 
1962 Sale Inher a0 Lee 200 Alois 
1963 8,227 1,503 18.3 150" 163 10.8 
1964, 9,478 1,823 19.2 1,823 188 1053 
1965 7) 18,065 \ 3,6h% AY, 3,632 359 9.9 
Boel ol 2.537 7 ea rape Ai 236 9.3 
1967 11,484 2,080 18.1 2,080 230 io 
1968 10,513 2,058 19.6 2,053 210 10.2 
1969 2 anes -h,l06 ys 4,098 427 O33 
1970 T5¥00/ 23713 bes] 2,709 299 1a ak 
1971 12.318 2,070 16.8 2,063 245 11.9 


United Kingdom — Royaume-Uni 


1956-62 s u < = S _ 
1963 oh 25 mahal a5 AK spe 
196k, Sh, ZS 26.3 22 iL 5.7 
1965 2 9 20.7 9 a1 762 


1966-71 ~ - = = 
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Table 10 (Conttd 
Tableau 10 (Suite) 
Duty as % | 
Total Unit Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Yoar imports value value = collected _ value __ 
Importations Valeur a Valeur Droits epee en 
totales lfunité imposable ercus e la valeur 
Année 1000 1b+-$*000 g/1b, ae ie _imposable _ 
milliers milliers g/liv. milliers milliers 
deliv. de $ de $ de $ 
Netherlands ~ Pays-Bas 
1956 301 51 16.9 51 6 gh ae 
1957 429 82 nn eb 82 9 10.5 
1958 502 Sh 16.6 8h 10 1230 
1959 13,593 252 15.6 269 32 12.6 
1960 1, 383 209 yey 209 28 13.2 
1961 958 143 14.9 143 19 Lave 
1962 540 83 15h 83 in Lhe 
1963 392 83 rea ae § 83 g 9.5 
1964 Le eAW 19-7 21h 22 10.5 
1965 1,029 210 20.4 195 19 9.9 
1966 6 “fl 20.9 7 % 9.6 
1967 : é 2 : é : 
1968 51 5 10.2 5 a 19.7 
1969 55 6 10.8 6 1 18.5 
1970 110 9 8.4 9 2 a9 
1971 = ‘* - a 43 ey 
Poland. — Pologne 
1956-58 - = = on z pa 
1959 15 6 1333 6 st 
1960 69 9: * joer 9 1 ee 
1961 287 39 «13,5 39 6 14.8 
1962 7h1 104 eA | 104 17 16.5 
1963 1,036 170 16d 170 21 ion 
1964, 1,185 195 16.4 195 2h 1269 
1965 3,097 54,2 17.5 5k2 62 ines 
1966 1, 566 291 18,6 291 cal 10.8 
1967 167 32—Ss«G19.2 32 3 10.4 
1968 1,268 237 ia 232 25 10.6 
1969 633 93. 1407 85 12 13.9 
1970 DO Lg ite 267 Bi 8 
1971 2h1 e Tie 
4, a7. 42 5 1129 
Bulgaria — Bulgarie 
1956-64 Ls a es = 
1965 149 30 20.1 3 9 
: @) 
1966 60 12 20.4 = : ae 
1967 53 ii”. Gen sik 1 
1968 6 ee! 
oe 5 14 re ee 14 i 9.5 
Toy He ae 8 11. 1 yeersh 
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Table 10 (Cont td) 
Tableau 10 (Suite) 


Duty as % 
Total Unit Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
fYoar imports value value collected value 
Droits en % 
Importations Valeur a Valeur Droits Aen wal one 
totale Lavite’ i bl 
Année OOO Tb -ST000 ih. aR TOO RGoo, ©«—-mposable _ 
milliers milliers g/liv. wmilliers milliers 
de liv. de $ de $ de $ 


Roumania — Roumanie 


1956-67 ~ - _ = < rm 
1968 4 i amen Be ee fe % Lae 
1969-71 - - - ~ = Sos 
Yugoslavia — Yougoslavie 
1956-58 E : = = a : 
1959 18 2 S57 2 % rae A 
1960-67 - - - - - - 
1968 22 5° 1a 3 * UPd 
1969 71 i As, 1g.2 13 ua Lie 
1970 105 eh Be a8 2 10.0 
1971 - = = - - - 
Mexico — Mexique 
1956 665 ih wit 114 13 bi 
ba wis 660 a0. 12,2 80 1 i 1625 
1958 ESIOS 162... 1446 162 22 13.7 
1959 1945 Pots) 14.8 288 39 AES og 
1960 3,255 515 15.8 515 65 12.6 
1961 SER EL it mee eee 627 19 12.5 
1962 4,614 Wi". 1658 776 a 1 is 
1963 4,291 fF 4 16.9 725 85 nk ea 
1964 Boel3 1,169 18.8 1,169 eo 10.5 
1965 10,956 ae of es eo yee 219 1023 
1966 9,189 1,920 20.9 L, Yeo 184 9.6 
1967 10,756 gS Ee ane Be A: 1,918 215 ale 
1968 ie a ee 1959 ga pels, i Rey 10,3 
1969 tA os fe Wye) 6 ea PG 3400 a2 10.3 
19770 i a) aie: LO) Tae ets 2,100 ab ie, bh be. 
1971 Toh. A 758 316.3 tb eae 215 igs 
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Table 10 (Concltd) 
Tableau 10 (Fin) 


Duty as % 
Total Unit Dutiable Duty of dutiable 
Yoar imports value value collected value 
Importations Valeur 4 Valeur Droits Droits en % 
totales ltunité imposable ercus de la valeur 
Annéo 1000 1b, $000 ¢/1b. 51000 51000 imposable 
milliers milliers g/liv. milliers milliers 
de liv. de $ de $ de $ 
United States — Etats-Unis 
1956 TEOTo oo Zs Aa Hd mW Soe 
uo), Be ls 832 eile 832 ae: 9.5 
1958 6,797  wbg369 AOGL 1,369 136 Fite 
ty Syecy “LeiG Aa tea § 1216 106 OTs 
1960 3,008 643 a ag 643 60 9.3 
1961 Avie S55 2250 655 60 9.1 
1962 2,545 558 21.9 558 60 ORF 
1963 2,414 501 20.1 501 48 Moo 
1964, 877 22h als ee 22h 18 8.0 
1965 2,588 695 26.9 695 52 7A 
1966 969 ae D2.2 313 19 632 
1967 508 119 23.4 119 10 a5 
1968 1,236 266 As: 266 25 9.4 
1969 eeoed 222 2 sie! 50 Ys2 
1970 lhe? 311 ALN aad 28 Pow 
1971 L217 270 Aik 268 26 9.5 


(a) Prior to 1964 was class 46; prior to 1961, classes 45 "Strawberries, 
frozen, in containers of one pound or less" and 46 "Strawberries, 
frozen, in containers over one pound", 
a) Antérieurement 4 1964, classe h6; antérieurement 4 1961, classes 
45 "Fraises, congelées, en récipients dtune livre ou moins" et L6 
"Fraises, congelées, en récipients de plus dtune livre’, 
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Table 11 
Tableau 11 


Imports of Fresh Strawberries, by Region of Entry, 1960-1971 
Importations des fraises fraiches, par région, 1960-1971 
British 
Columbia 
Colombie 


Britannique 


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964, 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964, 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
ai 


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964, 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
L971 


Source: 
Source: 


6,400 
7,5h2 
5,033 
Delon 
7,422 
4,780 
hsO027/ 
OeTh) 
2,737 
eelioal 
2,708 
2,165 


nD 
Pot s e es se 2 
ANNOOFWIHONO 


Prairie Atlantic 
Provinces Provinces 
Provinces Ontario Quebec Provinces de 

des Prairies Ontario Québec 1l'tAtlantique 

"000 pounds — milliers de livres 

Deol 4,286 3,982 at? 
451 6,167 6,497 Leh 
4,056 5,166 5,907 315 
carae: 5,303 5 Pre 380 
a. 0U! 4,994 hy oe 303 
2,479 3,768 4,574 88 
2,737 S79 | 4 20 236 
SHV. ABST D220 103 
h,, 006 Doth Detee ny (6: 
3,838 6,198 5,168 il 
4, O49 6,055 Deno 297 
h., 532 6,864 5,593 282 
$000 -— milliers de $ 
709 94,0 889 oo 
923 Ee Lsy 1,239 85 
950 F038 Pees feat 
917 UR PAs: 1,184 fis 
917 ie LO 70 
682 915 974 23 
io 950 17029 DD 
832 Le 160 1,218 a0 
995 1,386 1,096 48 
99k Dhoni bee. LO 
1LeLO2 DD 1,286 59 
PeE5s 1,691 TLS 82 
g-per ib’= ¢g Lalliv. 

Biv hk 21.9 2263 eth 
20.71 19.2 IOeL 17.6 
23 ck. 20). 20.0 LOCH 
Zhen 21.6 20.6 ies, 
26.2 22.9 PPS ris 
oheo AOR 2154 26,5 
29.0 Ps Map, Zia EG 
26.0 Finis: 22.9 Bae0 
24.8 24.9 Paw ye 28.2 
2515 hs ah 23.0 Zour 
2752 PIG E: anne L959 
25.6 2.6 Zee 29.1 


Canada 
Canada 


18,263 
25,141 
a7? 
20,394 
21,062 
15,689 
1h, 920 
Eye 
17,609 
aoe 
Lee 
19,436 


3,552 
L507 
6164 
1,160 
 4h6 
37014 
3,690 
3,779 
4,154 
5,209 
1,568 
1,672 


19.4 
ve? 
19.6 
20.4 
Peal 
23.0 
es] 
24.8 
23.6 
2h se 
24.9 
24.0 


Statistics Canada, class 71-78; prior to 1964 was class 19. 
Statistique Canada, classe 71-78; antérieurement 4 1964, 


classe 19. 
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Table 12 
Tableau 12 


Imports of Frozen Strawberries, by Region of Entry, 1960-1971 
Importations de fraises congelées, par région, 1960-1971 


British Prairie Atlantic 
Columbia Provinces Provinces 
Colombie Provinces Ontario Quebec Provinces de Canada 
Britannique des Prairies Ontario Québec ltAtlantique Canada 
"000 pounds - milliers de livres 
1960 Ce WH Ayal Boon 2,854 ig yee 
1961-1124 351 3,466 3,215 = 8,157 
1962 703 183 8, Heh Woe = 8,4h2 
1963 629 185 3,870 B25 12 Ge22/ 
1964 536 230 jph Nes) Lit a pact ifes: 
1965 ere.) me Hi , fA49 tin cos, - 18,065 
1966 25105 Lay ole DFO 7H 26 ee 
1967 1,300 21,3 Eicagl epee - 11,484 
1968 657 13H opel ess) 5% 510 26 LOSSES 
1969 fie Pasi Die ( 8, 363 a 21,183 
19770 2,205 287 Ocal C5713 665 LA OOF 
1971 764, 160) D025 oe Lg 450 Leone 
$1000 - milliers de $ 
1960 190 38 637 510 2 pode 
1961 22h 62 646 532 = 1,464 
1962 139 23 632 718 = 1s522 
1963 104 Cae 745 621 2 15,503 
1964 116 15 763 900 ~ 1,823 
1965 1,007 70 1,000 digo 10 - 35 6N7 
1966 427 26 925 ea lisyh 5 acs ek | 
1967 238 43 631 15168 ~ 2,080 
1968 127, 28 833 19065 6 2,058 
1969 ee pat O72 1/710 ~ 4,106 
1970 453 Ad cer Te 8h 105 ane (ales 
1971 165 26 9L0 856 82 2407/6 
per Log—- geLaaliv 
1960 16.8 Lease 18.0 Ti39 key 1728 
1961 1959 Ta, CUS Wege) 1605 - Be nS) 
1962 oo 18.0 e.5 Wik LEG 
1963 16.9 16.8 12 17.6 1677 Leys 
1964 21.6 1973 i. 5 LS zs 19 NZ 
1965 19o% 24.0 mls, 1 19.8 ~ 20.2 
1966 2073 2025 Peck 2h RS a 214 
1967 is.3 Lie Pe.4 peas: - 18.2: 
1968 19.3 20.4 19.9 I9x ves sl 19.6 
1969 is. 20.3 en 20.4 - 19.4 
1970 20.0 1555 iS 18.0 Bhs’ 18.1 
1971 mie 16% 1.7 V6.2 16.2 16.8 
Source: Statistics Canada, class 72-78; from 1961 to 1963, class 46 
and in 1960, classes 45 and 46, 
Source: Statistique Canada, classe 72-78; de 1961 4 1963, classe 46 


et pour l'année 1960, classes 45 et 46. 
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Table 13 
Tableau 13 
Exports: Strawberries, Fresh, class 71-78‘2) 
Exportations: Fraises fraiches, classe 71-782) 
Year Total Exports Unit Value 
Année Exportations totales Valeur a l'unité 
000 lb $t000 g/lb. 
en milliers en milliers df 1i¥. 
dey Liv. de $ 
Totalm= Total 
1956 216 43 Woe. 
A ew LO 10 PAA 
O56 6h, flee) CATs 
oo ve 18 eel 
1960 27h 2 Bree 
1961 rch Ah 2.9 
1962 128 28 PANS, 
Bermuda_— Bermudes 
1956 a * 29.0 
951 - = = 
1958 - - - 
1959 = = = 
1960 2 i 30),.0 
1961 - - - 
1962 Z at 30.0 
United States -— Etats-Unis 

1956 Zi16 43 1 a9 
1957 1,0 10 25.6 
1958 64, is ples 
179 vi 18 Zook 
1960 Bile ral es 
1961 gar Ah mee 
1962 5 27 Ale 7 


(a) Prior to 1961 was class 40; beginning in 1963 included in class 
71-89, "Berries, fresh n.e.s." 


a) Antérieurement 4 1961, classe 40; depuis 1963, comprises dans 
classe 71-89 "Baies fraiches, n.d.a." 
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Table 14 
Tableau 14 


Exports: Berries, Fresh n.e.s., class n-s9'*) ) 
Exportations: Baies fraiches, n.d.a. classe 71-89" 


Year Total Exports Unit Value 
Année Exportations totales Valeur a ltunité 
1000 1b $1000 cents/1b . 
en milliers en milliers cents/ liv. 
de liv. de $ 


Total — Total 


1963 954 tig 4) ied 
196k 1,109 260 23.4 
1965 ay 282 25.2 
1966 hh 433 28,1 
1967 1590 5he Sees 
1968 3,196 831 26.0 
1969 2,325 668 28.7 
1970 Sys ibe, leu 740 By fh 
1971 12, 306 1, 87h oye: 


United States - Etats-Unis 


1963 951 170 Veg 
1964 1,109 260 Roe 
1965 Oh 281 25.2 
1966 bye mie 430 28.0 
1967 Ue hs) 53D 3563 
1968 3,190 829 2080 
1969 2, 32h 668 oer 
1970 aye feeM 20.4 
1971 12,266 1,869 Lege 


(a) Beginning in 1967 includes class 71-66 "Cranberries, Fresh" 


a) A compter de 1967, comprend classe 71-66 "Canneberges fraiches" 
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Qc a ot 88 88 oe ile 80% 6 OvT OL = pug 
eil  yettinl 6ST 66. = GOL CLA © eas 9eT ECL € Amat Bate 4ST Ate 
q 317 €6 68g SET cl & L9 oo TOT 66 ut 
ay BE: 19 er | az 947 eC. WOT G2 9 6T Lz er et pig 
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OURTAX ORDERS 


Customs Tariff. Strawberries Surtax Order. P.C, 1971-976 Mave gis LOY 


Whereas the Minister of Finance reports as follows: 


1. That subsection (1a) of section 7 of the Customs Tariff 
authorizes the Governor in Council, when satisfied that goods 
of any kind, the growth, produce or manufacture of any 
country, are being imported into Canada under such conditions 
as to cause or threaten serious injury to Canadian producers 
of like or directly competitive products, to order that the 
goods be made subject to a surtax at such rate as is 
Bpeciiled in phe Order: 


2. That subsection (1) of section 7 of the Customs Tariff 
authorizes the Governor in Council by Order to suspend the 
surtax in whole or in part from application to the goods of 
such foreign country or any class of such goods; and 


3. That strawberries are being imported into Canada at such 
low prices and in such quantities as to threaten serious 
injury to Canadian strawberry producers, 


Therefore, His Excellency the Governor General in Council, 
on the recommendation of the Minister of Finance, pursuant to 
section 7 of the Custom Tariff, and with the concurrence of 
the Minister of Agriculture, is pleased hereby to make the 
following order: 


SURTAX ORDER RESPECTING IMPORTED STRAWBERRIES 
1. This Order may be cited as the Strawberries Surtax Order. 


2. Fresh strawberries in their natural state, the growth or 
produce of any country other than Canada, when imported into 
Canada, are subject to a surtax, in addition to the duties 
otherwise established, equal to the amount by which 19.4 cents 
per pound exceeds the export price per pound of such straw- 
berries as determined in accordance with section 10 of the 
Anti-dumping Act. 


3. Frozen strawberries, individually quick frozen (IQF), the 
growth or produce of any country other than Canada, when 
imported into Canada, are subject to a surtax, in addition to 
the duties otherwise established, equal to the amount by which 
22.5 cents per pound exceeds the export price per pound of 
such strawberries as determined in accordance with section 10 
of the Anti-dumping Act. 


4. Frozen strawberries, not individually quick frozen (IQF), 
the growth or produce of any country other than Canada, when 
imported into Canada, are subject to a surtax, in addition to 


the duties otherwise established, equal to the amount by 
which 18.5 cents per pound exceeds the export price per pound 


It -2 


of such strawberries as determined in accordance with 
section 10 of the Anti-dumping Act. 


5. Strawberries with preservatives, the growth or produce 
of any country other than Canada, when imported into Canada, 
are subject to a surtax, in addition to the duties otherwise 
established, equal to the amount by which 18.5 cents per 
pound exceeds the export price per pound of such straw-— 
berries as determined in accordance with section 10 of the 
Anti-dumping Act. 


6, The surtaxes imposed by sections 2 to 5 do not apply 
to any strawberries imported into Canada or bona fide in 
transit to Canada on or before the date of this Order. 


SOR/71-229, Canada Gazette Part II, Vol. 105, No. 11, 9/6/71 


Customs Tariff, Strawberries Surtax Order, amended, P.C. 1971-1508, 
Duly ees ee 


His Excellency The Governor General in Council, on 
the recommendation of the Minister of Finance with the con- 
currence of the Minister of Agriculture, pursuant to section 
8 of the Customs Tariff, is pleased hereby to amend the 
Strawberries Surtax Order, made by Order in Council P.C. 
1971-976 of 21st May, 1971, in accordance with the Schedule 
herevo. eirectave Juiy 21) 13/1. 


SCHEDULE 


Section 2 of the Strawberries Surtax Order is revoked. 
SOR/'71-378, Canada Gazette Part II, Vol. 105, No. 15, 11/8/71 


Customs Tariff, Strawberries Surtax Order, revoked, P.C. 1971-1771, 
August 18, 1971 


His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on 
the recommendation of the Acting Minister of Finance, and 
with the concurrence of the Acting Prime Minister for the 
Minister of Agriculture, pursuant to section 8 of the Customs 
Tariff, is pleased hereby to revoke the Strawberries Surtax 
Order made by Order in Council P.C. 1971-976 of 21st May, 
1971, as amended 


SOR/71-436, Canada Gazette Part II, Vol. 105, No. 17, 8/9/71 
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TARIFF HISTORY 
Fresh Strawberries 


November 30, 1906 - Tariff items 90 and 95 
"90 Fruits, viz:- Bananas, plantains, pineapples, 


pomegranates, guavas, mangoes, wild blueberries, 
wild strawberries and wild raspberries 


aes M.F.N. General 
Free Free Free" 


Effective April 16, 1926, item 90 was amended to exclude 
bananas. 


ngs Blackberries, gooseberries, raspberries, strawberries, 
cherries and currants, n.o.p., the weight of the 
package to be included in the weight for duty 


per pound 13 cts. 1-3/4 cts. 2 cts." 


Mayne 930 cm oTariffritem 92( 2) 


NOR Fruits, fresh, in their natural state, the weight of 
the packages to be included in the weight for duty: 


(g) Strawberries, raspberries and loganberries 


Free Donec. ase ogee 


"Provided that, when imported under the General Tariff 
rate, from June 1 to July 31, inclusive, the duty 
shall be not less than three cents per pound." 


January 1, 1936 - Canada-United States Trade Agreement 
"92 *(g) Strawberries 1 Siepec. 


"Provided that in respect of the goods dutiable under 
Tariff Item 92, no value for duty shall be established 
under the authority of Section 43 of the Customs Act 
except in the case of the sub-items indicated thus (*), 
and in no case shall any value so established exceed 
the invoice value by more than 80 per centum of the 
lowest advance imposed on like goods under the 
authority of said section during the calendar years 
L953 to 1935, inclusive! 


iil =te 


January 1, 1939 - Canada-United States Trade Agreement 
Bele. M.F.N. General 
"92 *(g) Strawberries Oe. e. 


(1-3/5 cts. per lb.: 6 weeks) 


"Provided, That, as regards such of those articles 
dutiable under tariff items ».. Glerss. as are marked 
with an asterisk in this Schedule, Canada reserves 
the right to fix the value for duty at a figure 
exceeding the invoice value by not more than the 
amount set forth in the parentheses following the 
descriptions of the several articles; 


"The values so fixed shall not be maintained in 
force in any twelve months ending March 31 for a period 
in excess of the number of weeks set forth in the 
parentheses following the descriptions of the several 
aruac hese, 2: 


"Provided, further, that Canada reserves the right, 
after consultation with the United States of America, to 
substitute, in whole or in part, for the system of 
protection of these fruits and vegetables by means of 
advances in values for duty purposes, a system of specific 
duties which shall not be more burdensome on imports from 
the United States of America than that provided for in 
this Agreement." 


January 1, 1948 - GATT 


AZ 


"92 *(g) Strawberries 
6 weeks per pound T3/ 5) cts. 
Otherwise OE D.C; 


"Provided, that, as regards such of those fresh 
fruite ... dutiable under tariff items 7:5 °92 ... eeaceace 
marked with an asterisk in this Schedule, the specific 
duty set opposite thereto shall not be maintained in 
force in any twelve months ending March 31 for a period 
in excess of the number of weeks set forth thereunder; and 


NPrevidedle 2.) Mand 


"Provided further, as regards such of those fresh 
fruits ... dutiable under the aforesaid tariff items as 
are marked with an asterisk, that whenever the specific 
duty is not levied, the ad valorem duty of 10 per centum 
shall apply." 


1 Sa 


June 1, 1950 


dhe Fruits, fresh, in their natural state, the weight of 
the packages to be included in the weight for duty:- 


(g) Strawberries 
Bee M.F.N. General 


per pound Free 1-3/5 cts. 1-3/5 cts. 
OrVLO"). Cam OmeLOnpR.e. 


"When the strawberries specified in sub-item (g) of 
Item 92 are imported under the Most-Favoured-Nation or 
General Tariff the specific duty of one and three-fifths 
cents per pound shall not be maintained in force in any 
twelve months ending March 31 for a period in excess of 
6 weeks, and whenever the specific duty of one and three- 
fifths cents per pound is not levied the ad valorem duty 
ef 10 per centum shall apply." 


Borie. 1959 — Tariff item 9211-1, former] Scie 


"Fruits, fresh, in their natural state, the weight of the 
packages to be included in the weight for duty: 


9211-1 Strawberries 
per pound Free Free or tree sor 
1-3/5 cite, 1-2 /Sects. 
or 10s pe. or LOND vee 


"The Free rate shall apply during the months of 
September, October, November, December, January, February 
and March. 


"During the remaining months in any 1< month period 
ending 31st March, the specific duty shall not be 
maintained in force in excess of 6 weeks, and the 10 per 
cent duty shall apply whenever the specific duty is not 
invetfect."' 


Frozen Strawberries 


November 30, 1906 - Tariff item 96 


"96 Cranberries and fruits, 
Te OnDs 174 p.c. 224 p.c. i areola 


May 2, 1930 - Tariff item 105 


it meer pulp, Wilnesugar or Noe. 1.0.ps, and (rule 
crushed or frozen 


per pound 14 cts. 24 cts. ete a 


iil 


January 1, 1948 - GATT 


"105(ii) Fruits, frozen 
Hel. M.F.N. General 
per pound A0Cts." 
June» 1950 75 elas Pa venelOs st 
N05 Fruits, frozen 
per pound 14 .che awe Siictey eB Cvesa 


April 10, 1959 - Tariff item 10704-1, formerly 107(4) 


"Fruits, frozen: 


10704-1 Naolns per pound 14 cts. CRS S5ciose' 


Strawberries Preserved in S092 


November 30, 1906 - Tariff item 96 


desis Cranberries and fruits, 
Gerona oe b7s, piew. 22arpeet “Seba.” 


Tariff item 10525-1, formerly 105c and 105e 


"Fruits and nuts, pickled or preserved in salt, brine, 
oilvor-any other manner, n.o.p. 


105¢ May 2, 1930 204peh-ge l3-sapeew . 35..pe ee 
January 1, 1948 (GATT) 25 @0ECs 

105e June 1, 1950 20 pice ab Dates , 35 7p. Ge 

10525-1 January 1, 1968 194 234 pc 35) pec. 


ee. Dic. © Votre. 


2 Pes 
January 1, 1969 193 p.c. 
pic. 127s prow rsa est 


June 4, 1969 ie 
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